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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 


PAUL TO THE TEESSALONIANS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



§ 1. The Authorship of the Epistle. 

There is no doubt that the author of this First Epistle to the Thessalooians 
is the Apostle Paul. This is one of those scriptural writings the genuine- 
ness of which has been almost universally acknowledged. It has been 
called in question only by theologians of the most extreme school of 
criticism, 1 and has even been admitted by some belonging to that school. 2 
The external evidence in its favour is strong. It is indirectly alluded to 
by the apostolic Fathers ; it is directly referred to by such early Fathers as 
Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian ; it is contained in the 
Muratorian Canon, and in the early Syriac and Latin versions belonging 
to the second century ; and its genuineness has never been challenged until 
recent times. To quote only one of these Fathers ; Irenseus (a.b. 179) thus 
writes : And on account of this the apostle, explaining himself, has set 
forth the perfect man of salvation, saying thus in the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians : £ And m ay the God of peace sanctify you wholly, and may 
your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved without complaint until 
the advent of the Lord Jesus Christ ” ( £ Adv. Hseres./ v. 6, 1). Nor is 
the internal evidence less strong than the external. The character of Paul 
is distinctly impressed upon this Epistle; his intense love for his converts, 
his anxiety about their spiri tual welfare, his joy when he receives a favour- 
able account of their faith and charity, his zeal for the cause of the Lord 
for which he is ready to sacrifice everything, his noble independence of 
spirit, — all these characteristics of the apostle are seen in this Epistle. Bo 
also the style and mode of expression are Paul's. We have the same 
employment of emphatic terms, the same rich use of synonyms, the same 

1 See author’s ‘ Pauline Epistles,’ pp. 79—106. 

* Baur and the Tubingen school ; Hilgenfeld, however, asserts its genuineness, 
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accumulation of ideas, tile same digressions suggested by a word, the 
same preference for participial constructions as are elsewhere found in 
Paul’s other Epistles. In short, as Professor Jowett observes, “ It has been 
objected against the genuineness of this Epistle that it contains gnly a 
single statement of doctrine. But liveliness, personality, similar traits of 
disposition, are more difficult to invent than statements of doctrine. A 
later age might have supplied these, but it could hardly have caught the 
very likeness and portrait of the apostle. • • • Such in tricate similarities of 
language, such lively traits of character, it is not within the power of any 
forger to invent, and, least of all, a forger of the second century.” 1 N or 
is there any thing in the contents of the Epistle at variance with the opinion 
that it was written hy Paul. It has, indeed, been asserted that it is devoid 
of individuality and doctrinal statements. Its perusal will show that it 
is at once lively and specially adapted to the wants of the Thessalonians. 
And that it is devoid of doctrinal statements is an assertion which may 
also well be disputed ; but even admitting that there is a partial truth in 
the remark, yet this is easily accounted for by the circumstances under 
which the Epistle was written. 

The coincidences between the Epistle and the incidents in the life of 
Paul, as recorded in the Acts, is another striking proof of its authenticity. 2 
In the Acts we read of the persecution to which Paul and Silas were 
subjected at Philippi, when, in violation of their rights as Roman 
citizens, they were publicly scourged and cast into prison. In the Epistle, 
written in the name of Paul and Silas, there is reference to this shameful 
treatment: “Even after we had suffered before and were shamefully 
entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak unto 
you the gospel of God with much contention ” (ch. ii. 2). In the Acts we 
are informed that Paul and Silas encountered a similar persecution at 
Thessalonica. “The Jews which believed not, moved with envy, took 
unto them certain fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company, and 
set all the city on an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, and sought 
to bring them out to the people” (Acts xvii, 5), In the Epistle Paul 
appeals to the knowledge of the Thessalonians concerning this treatment : 
“For verily, when we were with you, we told you before that we should 
suffer tribulation ; even as it came to pass, and ye know 55 (ch. iii. 4). In 
the Acts we are informed that Paul parted from his companions, Silas and 
Timothy, at Beroea, and was rejoined by them at Corinth: “And when 
Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia (to Corinth), Paul was 
pressed in the spirit, and testified to the Jews that Jesus was Christ” 
(Acts xviii. 5). And the Epistle, written, as we shall afterwards see, from 
Corinth, is in the joint names of Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus. Not 
only are there these coincidences, but also additional statements in tho 
Epistle supplementing the history, thus proving that the one record could 

1 Jewett’s « St. Paul’s Epistles,’ voh i. pp. 21—26 1st edit., pp. 28, 29 2nd edit 

* Paley’s ‘ Horse Paulinas on 1 Thessalonians. 
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not have been copied from the other. Thus in* the Acts we are informed 
that Silas and Timothy did not join Paul until after his arrival at Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 5); whereas in the Epistle there is a statement which has led 
many 1 to affirm that Timothy joined Pan! at Athens, and was sent by him 
from "that city to Thessalonica ; “ Wherefore when we conld no longer 
forbear, we thought it good to be left at Athens alone ; and sent Timotheus, 
our brother, and minister of God, and our fellow-labourer in the gospel of 
Christ* to establish you, and to comfort you concerning your faith ” (ch. iii. 
1, 2). In the Acts we are informed that Paul preached in the synagogue 
for three sabbaths, reasoning with the Jews (Acts xvii. 2); whereas there 
are references in the Epistle which have induced some to think that his 
residence in Thessalonica was more protracted. In the Acts we are only 
informed that Paul preached in the synagogue to the Jews and devout 
Greeks, that is, the religious proselytes; whereas it is evident from the 
whole character of the Epistle that the Church was composed of Gentile 
converts. These differences are not contradictions, and may easily be 
adjusted; but they are apparent enough to demonstrate the independence 
both of the history and the Epistle. 

§ 2. The Church of Thessalonica. 

Thessalonica was a large seaport of Macedonia, situated in the form of 
an amphitheatre on the slope of a hill at the north-east end of the Thermaic 
Gulf, now called the Gulf of Salonica. It had in antiquity various names. 
Thus it was called Emathia and Halia. In ancient history it appears 
under the name Therma, so called from the hot springs in the neighbour- 
hood. Under this name it is mentioned in the account of the invasion of 
Xerxes, and in the history of the Peloponnesian War. We are informed 
that Cassander, the son of Antipater, King of Macedonia, rebuilt Therma, 
and called it Thessalonica, after the name of his wife, the half-sister of 
Alexander the Great (Strabo, vii. Frag. 24). According to another account, 
less trustworthy, it was so called by Philip, the father of Alexander, 
to commemorate his victory over the Thessalonians. In the Middle Ages 
it appears under the contracted form Salneck; and is now known under 
the name Salonica. Under the Romans Thessalonica became a city of 
great importance. During the temporary division of Macedonia into four 
districts, it was the capital of the second district ; and afterwards, when 
the Roman province of Macedonia was formed, it became the metropolis of 
the country, and the residence of the Roman governor. In the civil wars 
it sided with Augustus and Antony, and was rewarded by receiving the 
privileges of a free city. Strabo, who lived shortly before the Christian 
era, observes that “it has at present the largest population of any town in 
the district ” (Strabo vii. 7, 4). In the time of Paul, then, Thessalonica was 
a poptilous and flourishing town ; it was chiefly inhabited by Greeks, with 

* So Raley, Bleek, Neander, Jowett, and Ellicoti 
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a mixture of Romans. The Jews also were attracted to it in great numbers 
for .the sake of commerce, and here was the synagogue of the district (Acts 
xvii. 1). It has always been a city of great importance. It long continued 
to be a bulwark against the assaults of the northern barbarians, and after- 
wards of the Saracens. When the Greek empire became enfeebled, Thessa- 
lonica was attached to the Venetian Republic, and remained so until the 
year 1430, when it was captured by the Turks, in whose possession it 
; continues', to this day. It is considered as the second city of European 
Turkey, having a population of about seventy thousand, of whom at least 
thirty thousand are Jews. Thessalonica has many remains of antiquity, 
one of which deserves special mention, a triumphal arch, erected to com- 
memorate the victory of Philippi, and which must have been Standing 
when Paul visited that city. 

We have an account of the origin of the Church of Thessalonica in the 
Acts of the Apostles. In his second great missionary journey, Paul and 
his fellow-labourers, Silas and Timothy, had arrived at Alexandria Troas, 
when he was directed by a vision to cross over the iEgean Sea and repair 
to Europe. In obedience to this Divine direction, we are informed that 
loosing from Troas, they came with a straight course to the island of 
Samothracia, and the next day to Neapolis, and from that they journeyed 
inland to Philippi (Acts xvi. 11, 12). Here they remained for some time, 
preaching the gospel with great success, until they were driven from it by 
a. severe persecution. From Philippi Paul and his companions proceeded, 
by way of Amphipolis and Apollonia, to Thessalonica. Here was the chief 
synagogue of the district, and into it Paul, according to his custom, entered 
and preached the gospel. He proved to the Jews from their Scriptures 
that the Messiah was to suffer and rise from the dead; and he showed 
them that Jesus did thus suffer and rise again, and was consequently the 
Messiah (Acts xvii. 8). It would also appear that at Thessalonica he 
dwelt much on the kingdom and second advent of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
he laid great stress on the resurrection of Christ, and on his exaltation to 
the throne of eternal majesty. Hence the accusation brought against him 
that he. proclaimed another King, one Jesus (Acts xvii. 7) ; and, in his 
Epistle, he observes, “ Ye know how we exhorted and comforted and 
charged every one of you, as a father doth his children, that you would 
walk worthy of God, who hath called you unto his kingdom and glory ” 
(ch. ii. 11, 12)- For three sabbaths Paul continued his efforts in the 
Jewish synagogue with considerable success ; some of the Jews believed, 
but his converts were especially numerous among the devout Greeks (Acts 
xvii. 1—4). At length the unbelieving Jews, moved with envy, raised 
a tumult against Paul and his companions ; they stirred up the rabble, and 
assaulted the house of Jason, with whom the Christian preachers lodged ; 
and when they failed to capture them, they dragged Jason and certain of 
the converts: before the magistrates of the city, accusing them of disturbing 
the public peace and of harbouring traitors to the emperor. In consequence 
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of this, to avoid further disturbance, Paul and Silas left the city by night, 
and repaired to the neighbouring town of Beroea (Acts xvii. 10). 

In the Acts of the Apostles a residence in Thessalonica of only three 
weeks is mentioned (Acts xvii. 2), There are, however, statements in the 
Epistle which would lead ns to infer that his residence was for a somewhat 
longer period. A flourishing Church was formed in Thessalonica; the 
gospel spread from it as a centre throughout Macedonia; its fame was 
everywhere diffused ; and for this success a longer space of time than three- 
weeks would appear requisite. Besides, at Thessalonica Paul supported 
himself by manual labour. <£ Ye remember, 59 he writes, “ our labour and 
travail:* for labouring night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of God 55 (ch. ii. 9). And 
it was his custom to do so only when his residence in any city was pro- 
longed. And we are informed in the Epistle to the Philippians that his 
converts in Philippi “ sent to Thessalonica once and again to his necessities; 55 
and that this was on the occasion of this visit to Thessalonica is evident, 
for the apostle tells us that it was “ in the beginning of the gospel ” (Phil, 
iv. 15, 16). Now, the distance between these two cities was a hundred 
miles; and therefore more than three weeks appear to be necessary for 
the transmission of this twofold supply for his wants. Still, however, his 
residence could not have been long, and his departure from the city was 
compulsory. Probably Paul preached for three successive sabbaths in the 
synagogue, but, finding the Jews obstinate and the synagogue closed against 
Mm, he turned, as his manner was, to the Gentiles ; and it was his success 
among the Gentiles that stirred up the wrath of the Jews, and excited that 
disturbance which was the occasion of his leaving Thessalonica. 

The result of PauTs ministry during the three sabbaths he preached in 
the synagogue is thus given by the author of the Acts: u And some of 
them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas ; and of the devout 
Greeks a great multitude, and of the chief women not a few ” (Acts xvii. 4). 
From this it appears that his success was small among the Jews, but great 
among the devout Greeks, that is, those Greeks who had previously detached 
themselves from idolatry and were seeking after God, and were thus in 
a manner prepared for the reception of Christianity. Afterwards it is 
probable that Paul preached to the Gentiles, and made numerous converts 
among them. Although the Jews were numerous in Thessalonica, yet it 
is evident from the two Epistles that the Church there was chiefly composed 
of Gentile converts. They are described as those who turned to God from 
idols to serve the living and true God (ch. i. 9) — a description applicable 
to converted Gentiles, but not to converted Jews and Jewish proselytes; 
and in neither Epistle is there a direct quotation from the Old Testament, 
the only probable allusion being to the prophecies of Daniel in the' descrip- 
tion of the man of sin contained in the Second Epistle (2 Thess. ii. 4)* 
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§ 3. The Occasion of the Epistle. 

Paul, driven from Thessalonica, had repaired to Beroea, "but from this. also 
he had been compelled to depart by the machinations of the Jews of 
Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 13, 14). He had learned that the persecution 
which had arisen during his presence was continued in his absence (ch. ii. 
14). And hence he was filled with anxiety about his Thessalbnian 
converts. He knew that by reason of the shortness of his residence they 
were only partially instructed in Christianity, and he naturally feared 
that they might fall from the faith. Twice he had planned to visijj them ; 
hut circumstances had prevented him (ch. ii. 18). Accordingly, no longer 
able to master his anxiety, he sent his fellow-labourer Timothy, either from 
Beroea or Athens, to ascertain their state (ch. iii. 1, 2). Paul, meanwhile, 
had repaired from Beroea to Athens, and thence to Corinth ; and there 
Timothy joined him, and the information which he brought was the occasion 
of this Epistle. That information was upon the whole consolatory and 
satisfactory. Timothy brought good tidings of the faith and charity of 
the Thessalonians, of their affectionate regard for the apostle, and of their 
earnest desire to see him. The Thessalonians, in spite of the persecution 
which they endured, continued steadfast to the faith ; they were examples 
to all that believed in Thessalonica and Aehaia (ch. i. 7 ; iii. 6, 7). But, 
however favourable this report of Timothy, there were still many defects 
to supply, many errors to correct, and many evil practices to reform. The 
religious knowledge of the Thessalonians was defective ; their religion had 
partially degenerated into fanaticism; and especially they were filled 
with excitement under the persuasion of the immediate coming of Christ. 
Some of them had neglected their worldly duties and had sunk into an 
indolent inactivity (ch. iv. 11, 12). It would appear that some of the 
converts had died, and their friends were distressed on their account, lest 
they should forfeit the blessings to be bestowed at the advent of Christ 
(ch. iv. 13). Nor had the Thessalonians entirely detached themselves from 
the vices of their former heathen state. The apostle had to warn them 
against sensuality, that vice so prevalent among the Gentiles ; and he had 
to rebuke the covetousness of some as well as the indolence of others (ch. 
iv. 1 — 7). 

With regard to its contents, the Epistle is divided into two parts : the 
first, comprehending the first three chapters, may be termed historical ; 
the second, including the two last chapters, is practical. The apostle, 
after saluting the Thessalonians, renders thanks to God for the entrance 
of the gospel among them, for the mighty efficacy with which it was 
accompanied, and for the steadfastness of their faith (ch. i.). He alludes 
to his demeanour when in Thessalonica; how, notwithstanding his shameful 
treatment at Philippi, he had preached the gospel among them amid much 
contention ; how he had sought neither their money nor their applause, but. 
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actuated by tlie purest motives, bad laboured incessantly for their spiritual 
welfare, and was ready to sacrifice bimself for them (cb. ii). He mentions 
tbe extreme ^anxiety be bad on tbeir account, the mission of Timothy to 
them, and tbe great satisfaction be experienced at tbe information wbicb 
Timothy brought of tbe steadfastness of tbeir faith and tbe abundance of 
tbeir charity (cb. iii.). He then exhorts them to continue in holiness, 
carefully to avoid tbe lusts of tbe Gentiles who knew not God, and, instead 
of being led away by excitement as if the advent of Christ was at band, 
to be diligent in tbe performance of tbeir earthly duties. He comforts 
them concerning tbe fate of tbeir departed friends, and exhorts them to be 
watchful and jmepared for tbe coming of tbe Lord (cb. iv.). Then follow 
a series of detached exhortations to cultivate the virtues of Christianity, 
and the Epistle concludes with the apostolic benediction (cb. v.). 


§ 4. The Date op the Epistle. 

When Paul and Silas left Tbessalonica, they came to Beroea ; Timothy 
probably remained behind, but be also soon joined them. Paul left them 
both at Berrea, and proceeded alone to Athens. Timothy was probably sent 
from Beroea back to Tbessalonica to confirm tbe Church there, though some 
suppose that this mission took place from Athens. At Athens Paul intended 
to remain until bis companions joined him ; be sent a message to Silas and 
Timothy to come to him with all speed (Acts xvii. 14, 15). It would, 
however, appear that be left Athens without them ; unforeseen circum- 
stances bad prevented them complying with his request, and they did not 
rejoin him until his arrival at Corinth. Now, as the Epistle is written in 
the joint names of Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus, it is evident that it was 
not composed until all three met together at Corinth. Some time also must 
have elapsed between the planting of Christianity in Thessalonica and the 
writing of this Epistle. Paul had twice attempted to visit them ; Timothy 
had been sent by the apostle and had returned from his mission ; and the 
faith of the Thessalonians had been spread abroad throughout Macedonia 
and Achaia (oh. i. 7, 8). The interval, however, could not have been long. 
Timothy returned at the commencement of Paul’s residence at Corinth; 
and the apostle’s anxiety for the Thessalonians would induce him to write 
the Epistle immediately on his receiving the information. He speaks of 
his absence from them as having as yet lasted only a short time. 44 We, 
brethren, being taken from you for a short time in presence, not in heart, 
endeavoured the more abundantly to see your face with great desire ’■ 
(ch. ii. 17). We may, therefore, safely fix the time of the composition of 
the Epistle toward the close of the year 52 or the beginning of the year 
53, and during the early part of Paul’s residence at Corinth, about six 
months after tbe planting of Christianity in Thessalonica. 

Accordingly the place of writing was Corinth, In our New Testament, 
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at the end of the Epistle, there is appended the note : “ The First Epistle 
to the Tkessalonians was written from Athens. 5 ’ Though such a note is 
found in the most ancient manuscripts, it is evidently a mistake. The 
Epistle could not have keen written from Athens, for Silas and Timothy 
were not both there with the apostle ; and it was not written until the 
return of Timothy from Thessalonica, which occurred at Corinth ; nor is 
there any ground for the supposition that Paul and his companions, during 
his residence at Corinth, made a short excursion to Athens. The mistake 
appears to have arisen from a careless inference drawn from the words, 
“We thought it good to be left at Athens alone” (ch. iii. 1); whereas 
the reference there is evidently to a past event, and indirectly implies, 
that the apostle was not at Athens when he wrote these words" These 
subscriptions at the end of the Epistles have no authority ; and although 
in general correct, yet occasionally, as in the present instance, they arc 
erroneous. 

§ 5. The Peculiakities of the Epistle. 

The special peculiarity of this Epistle is that it is undoubtedly the first 
ol Paul’s extant Epistles. Whether it is the first Epistle that Paul ever 
wrote is an entirely different question ; but it is the first that has come 
down to us. This is a point on which almost all commentators are agreed. 
In all probability it is the earliest of the books of the New Testament, 
with the possible exception of the Epistle of J ames. 

It is erroneous to affirm that this First Epistle to the Thessalonians is 
devoid of doctrinal statements. The supreme dignity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the spiritual kingdom which he has established in this world, the 
deliverance from the wrath to come effected by him, the necessity of holi- 
ness for salvation, the reign of Christ in heaven, the resurrection of the 
just, the second advent of Christ, the blessedness of a future state to the 
righteous and the wrath which awaits the wicked, are all clearly deduced 
from this Epistle. The great plan of redemption through the sufferings 
of Christ was clear to the apostle from the beginning. We can hardly 
even affirm that there was a development in the views of the apostle — 
a progress made in spiritual knowledge and insight into the ways of God. 
No doubt different doctrines are insisted on in the different Epistles ; but 
this arose from the circumstances of the Churches to whom the apostle 
wrote. Thus in this Epistle to the Thessalonians there is no mention of 
the great Pauline doctrine of justification, because in that Church there 
was no controversy with the Judaistic Christians, and therefore no necessity 
of defending the doctrine of justification against erroneous notions ; whereas 
the errors of the Galatian Church caused the apostle to dwell specially on 
that doctrine. Bo also at a still later period the incipient Gnostic errors 
were the occasion which induced the apostle to insist more fully on the 
nature of Christ’s Person in the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians 
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than in Ms earlier Epistles. Bishop Lightfoot, in his able article on the 
“ Epistles to the Thessalonians/’ in Smith's 4 Biblical Dictionary/ notices 
three points of difference between these and Paul’s later Epistles. First, 
in the general style of these earlier letters there is greater simplicity and 
less exuberance of language. Secondly, the antagonism is different. Here 
the opposition comes from the unconverted Jews; afterwards Paul’s oppo- 
nents are Judaizing Christians. Thirdly, the doctrinal teaching of the 
apostPe does not bear quite the same aspect as in the later Epistles. Many * 
of the distinctive doctrines of Christianity which are inseparably connected 
with Paul’s name were not evolved and distinctly enunciated until the 
needs of the Church drew them out into prominence at a later date. So 
far, then, it may be true that this First Epistle to the Thessalonians is not 
so doctrinal as the Epistles to the Eomans, Galatians, and Ephesians. 
The circumstances of the Church determined the contents of the Epistle. 
The doctrine most insisted on and explained is the second advent, because 
erroneous views prevailed concerning it among the Thessalonians, giving 
rise to many disorders. 

Paul, in writing to the Thessalonians, lays bare his heart ; he speaks of 
his gentleness among them, even as a nursing mother eherisheth her 
children, and of his readiness to impart unto them, not the gospel of God 
only, but his own soul by reason of the affection which he bore to them. 
The Epistle which it most closely resembles is that to the PMlip'pians. 
The Macedonian Churches were peculiarly attached to the apostle, and he 
to them ; he writes to them in the fulness of his affection ; and exhorts 
them, not so much with the authority of a spiritual teacher, as with the 
love and tenderness of parental affection, even as a father doth his children. 

§ 6. Literature. 

List of works consulted in the following Exposition * 

Alexander, Bishop of Derry, “ Epistles to Thessalonians,” in 4 Speaker’s Commentary/ 
1881 ; Alford, H., 4 The Greek Testament/ vol. iii., 3rd. edit., 1866 ; Auberlen, C. A., 
“ 1 Thessalonians i., ii.,” in Lange’s £ Bibelwerk/ 1869 ; Bleek, J. F., ‘ Introduction to 
the New Testament/ translation 1870; ‘Lectures on the Apocalypse/ translation 
1875 : Calvin, J., 4 Commentary on the Thessalonians,’ translation 1851 ; Conybeare 
and fiowson, ‘Life and Epistles of St. Paul/ 2nd edit., 1862; Davidson, S., ‘Intro- 
duction to the New Testament/ 1st edit., 3 vols., 1851 ; 4 Introduction to the Study of 
the New Testament/ 2 vols., 1868; De Wette, W. M. L., ‘ I5xegetisch.es Handbuch: 
Thessalomcher/ 1864; Diedrich, J., ‘Die Briefe St. Pauli/ Leipzig, 1858; Doddridge, 
P., 4 Family Expositor ; 9 Diisterdieck, F., 4 Offenbarung Johannis : 5 dritte Auflage, 
1877 ; Eadie, John, ‘ Commentary on Thessalonians/ 1877 ; Ellicott, Bishop, 4 St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Thessalonians/ 3rd edit., 1866 ; Elliott, E. B., ‘ Horas Apocalyptic^/ 
6th edit., 1862 ; Farrar, F. W., ‘Articles in the Expositor / vols. i. and ii., 2nd series; 
Gloag, P. J., 4 Pauline Epistles/ 1874 ; Hofmann, J. C. K., 4 Die heilige Schrift N. T.: 
Th. L, Thessalomcher/ 1869 ; 4 Schriftbeweis/ 1854 ; Hurd, Bishop, 4 On the Prophecies/ 
vol. ii., 4th edit., 1776; Jowett, B., ‘St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians/ etc., 1st 
edit., 1855; 2nd edit., 1859; Kirchhofer, J., 4 Quellensammlung/ 1842; Koch, A., 

‘ Commentar fiber d. 1 Thessalomcher/ 1855 ; Lardner, N., 4 Credibility of the Gospel 
History/ 1815 ; Lee, W., 44 Revelations/’ in 4 Speaker’s Commentary/ 1881 ; Lightfoot* 
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Bishop, article 44 Thessalonians,’* in Smith’s 4 Dictionary ; ’ Lillie, J., 4 Lectures on the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians,’ 1863 ; Liinemnian, G., 44 Briefe an d. Thess.,” in Meyer’s 
‘Kommentar/ dritte Auflage, 1867 ; Translation of the same, 1880; Macknight, J., 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 

PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER I. 

Contents. — Paul, after the address and 
salutation, testifies that he renders constant 
thanks to God for the Thessalonians, calling 
to remembrance their faith, love, and hope, 
being assured of their election. He ex- 
presses his joy in their cordial reception of 
the gospel and the Christian character 
which they exhibited, being examples to all 
believers in Macedonia and Aehaia. He 
mentions the favourable report which he 
had of their conversion to God from idols, 
and of their waiting for the advent of 
Christ. 

Ver. 3. — Paul. He does not call himself 
“ an apostle,” not because the Thessalonians 
were newly converted (Chrysostom), or from 
tenderness to Silvanus who was not an 
apostle (Estius), or because bis apostolic 
authority was not yet recognized (Jewett), 
or because he had merely commenced his 
apostolic labours (Wordsworth) ; but because 
his apostleship had never been called in 
question by the Thessalonians, For the 
same reason he omits this title in the Epistle 
to the Philippians ; whereas he strongly in- 
sists upon it in his Epistles to the Corin- 
thians and Galatians, because among them 
there were many opposed to his authority. 
And Silvanus. The same m the Silas of the 
Acts. He is mentioned as a chief man 
among the brethren, and a prophet or 
iuspired teachei (Acts xv. 22, 82). His 
X’.'Wm name xsndeia it probable that he was 
a Hellenistic Jew, and, like Paul, he was a 
Homan citizen (Acts xvi. 87). He was sent 
with Judas Barsabas from Jerusalem, to 
convey the apostolic decrees to Antioch; 
and he accompanied Paul instead of Bar- 
nabas on his second missionary journey 
L THESSALONIANS, 


(Acts xv. 40). He suffered imprisonment 
with Paul at Philippi; and was engaged 
with him in preaching the gospel in Thes- 
salonica, Beroea, and Corinth. His ministry 
at Corinth is honourably mentioned by Paul 
in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. i. 9). After this there is no more 
mention of Silvanus in the Acts, and it is 
doubtful whether he was the Silvanus by 
whom the First Epistle of Pe ter was con- 
veyed to the Churches of Asia (1 Pet. v. 12). 1 
Ancient tradition, erroneously supposing 
that Silas and Silvanus w T ere different 
persons, makes Sibs the Bishop of Corinth, 
and Silvanus the Bishop of Thessalonica. 
And Timotheus. The well-known disciple of 
Paul, He was a native of Lystra, having a 
Greek father and a Jewish mother (Acts 
xvi. 1). He joined Paul and Silas on their 
second missionary journey at Lystra, and 
was with them in Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Corinth. He was* with Paul on his 
third missionary journey, and was sent by 
him on a mission to Macedonia and Corinth 
(Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 10), and accom- 
| panied him into Asia on his last journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4). He was also with 
Paul during his first Roman imprisonment, 
when he wrote the Epistles to the Philippians 
and Colossians (Phil. i. 1 ; Col. i. 1). After- 
wards he resided at Ephesus (1 Tim. L 3) ; 
from which lie was recalled to Rome by 
Paul shortly before his martyrdom (2 Tim. 
iv. 21). The last mention of Timothy is in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews : “ Know ye 
that our brother Timothy is set*" at liberty; 
with whom, if he come shortly, 1 will se& 
you ** (Heb. xiii. 23). According to eccle- 
siastical tradition, he became Bishop of 
Ephesus, and there suffered martyrdom. 

1 Some, on insufficient reasons, identify 
Silas with Terfcius (Rom. xvi. 22), and 
others with Luke. 
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Silvanus and Timotheus are associated with 
Fan! in his address to the Thessalonians, 
not to give weight and authority to his 
Epistle, hut because they ass'sted him in 
the planting of trie Church at Thessaloniea, 
and were now with him at Corinth, when 
lie was writing this Epistle. Silvanus is 
placed first, because lie was the older and 
had been longer with the, apostle, and, as is 
evident from the Acts, was at this time the 
more important of the two (Acts xvi. 19; 
xvii. 4). By being included in the address, 
they are represented as joint authors of the 
Epistle with Paul, although they were only 
so in name. It is possible that Paul em- 
ployed one* of them as his amanuensis in 
writing ihe Epistle. Unto the Church. The 
word “ Church ” denotes a select assembly ; 
here, Christians selected from the world. It 
does not denote in the New Testament, as 
with us, a building, but the congregation. 

1 In Paul’s later Epistles, those addressed are 
called, not the Church, but saints. Of the 
Thessalonians. In other Epistles the address 
is to the city, as Horne, Philippi, Culosse ; 
here it is to the inhabitants. The Church 
of the Thessalonians was chiefly composed of 
converted Gentiles, with a small number of 
converted Jews (sec Introduction). Which 
h; to be omitted, as not being in the original. 
In God the Father and in the Lord Jesus 
’ Christ. The characteristic peculiarity of the 
Church: they are in God and Christ, that 
is, in fellowship with them, united to them. 
“ In God the Father ” characterizes them as 
not being heathens; “in the Lord Jesus 
, Christ ” characterizes them as not being 
Jews. Grace be unto you, and peace. The 
usual apostolic benediction. “Grace” is 
the Greek and “ peace ” is the Jewish form of 
, salutation. The Greeks commenced their 
epistles with wishing grace for those to 
whom they wrote; and the usual form of 
salutation among the Jews was Shalom or 
“ peace ; ” the apostle combines them, thus 
intimating that both Greeks and Jews are 
one in Christ J earn In the Pastoral Epistles 
and in the Second Epistle of John the form 
is “ Grace, mercy, and peace” (2 John 3), 
and in the Epistle of Jude it is “Mercy, 
peace, and love” (Jude 2). From God the 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
These words are wanting in some impor- 
tant manuscripts, and are omitted in the 
E.Y. The preponderance, however, of ex- 
ternal authority is in their favour. 

Ver. 2, — We. Many expositors (Cony- 
beare, Koch, Jowett) suppose that the plural 
is here used for the singular ; as Paul else- 
where does in other parts of this Epistle. 
Thus: “Wherefore we would come unto 
you, even I Paul, once and again ” (ch. 
ii. 18) ; “ Wherefore when we could no 
longer forbear, we thought it good to he left 
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at Athens alone” (ch. iii, 1). In those 
verses the pronoun “we” is evidently se- 
stricted to Paul. Still, however, Silvanus 
and Timotheus being mentioned directly 
before, it is most natural to include them 
here. Give thanks to God always for yon all. 
All Paul’s Enisiles, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the Epistle to the Galatians, com- 
mence with an expression of thanksgiving. 
Making mention of you in our^ prayers; 
whilst we are engaged in prayer for you. 
PauPs prayer for the Thessalonians took the 
form of thanksgiving. 

Ver. 3. — Eetnembering without ceasing. 
Some attach the words, “ without ceasing,” 
or “ unceasingly,” to the previous clause ; 
“making mention of you unceasingly in 
our prayers” (so Alford). Your work of 
faith, and labour of love, and patience of 
hope. These expressions are not to be 
weakened, as if they were a mere Hebraism 
for active faith, laborious love, and patient 
hope. We have here the three cardinal, 
virtues — faith, love, and hope (1 Cor. xiii, 
13). Elsewhere these graces are com- 
bined. Tims again in this Epistle: 
“ Putting on the breastplate of faith and 
love ; and for an helmet, the hope of sal- 
vation” (ch. v. 8) ; and in the Epistle to the 
Colossians : “ Since we heard of your faith 
in Christ Jesns, and of the love which ye 
have to all saints, for the hope which is 
laid up for you in heaven” (Col. i. 4, 5). 
By the “ work of faith ” is not meant faith 
itself as the work of God (John vi. 29), but 
that faith which is energetic, which is active 
and living, productive of good works. By 
the u labour, or toil, of love ” is not meant 
that love which is devoted to God, but that 
love which manifests itself in acts of kind- 
ness toward our fellow-ChrisHans and toward 
the human race. And by the 4i patience of 
k»pe” is meant that constancy which re- 
mains unconquered by trials and persecu- 
tions. There is a climax here; faith manifests 
itself by its works — its active exertion ; love 
by its toils — its works of self-denial ; and 
hope by its patience — its endurance amid 
trials and discouragements. “ Hemcnxl ering, 
the apostle would say, your faith, hope, 
and love; a faith that had its outward 
effect on your lives ; a love that spent itself 
in the service of others ; and a hope that 
was no mere transient feeling, but was con- 
tent to wait for the things unseen, when 
Christ should be revealed” (Jowett). In 
our Lord Jesus Christ. These words dc not 
refer to all three virtues (Hofmann), but 
only to the last, specifying its object, 
namely, that it is hope in the advent of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. This is hope’s highest 
expectation, because at the advent the 
kingdom of Christ will come in its glory. 
In the sight of (or rather, before ) God and 
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our Father, These words are to be conjoined 
with “remembering:” “remembering un- 
ceasingly before God and our Father your 
work of faith,” etc. According to ' the 
English idiom, the conjunction “ and ” is 
dropped — “ God our Father.” 

Ver. 4.— Knowing ; that is, not the Thcs- 
safouitius them -elves, but we, Paul and Sil- 
van us and Timotheus; knowing, being well 
assured of. Brethren beloved, your election 
of God ; <?r rather, as it is in the margin 
and in the R.V., Knowing brethren , be- 
loved of God , your election . By election 
is mi ‘ant that act of free grace by which 
God destines individuals to become believers 
in Christ. *Thus the Thessaionian converts 
were chosen or elected by God from among 
their heathen countrymen to become Chris- 
tians. The ultimate reason of their Chris- 
tianity was their election of God. 

Ver. 5. — For; dr rather, how that (R.Y.) ; 
or, became ; assigning the reasons for Paul’s 
confi 'ence in their election ; and these rea- 
sons were two : first, the powerful entrance 
winch the gospel had among them; and 
secondly, the joyful reception which was 
given to it by the Thessalonians. Our gospel ; : 
that is, the gospel which was preached by 
us. Game not unto you in word only. The 
gospel came in word, for this was a necessary 
pre-requisite, but “not in* word only,” that 
is, it was not a bare publication or commu- 
nication in human words. But in power. 
Some restrict the epithets which here follow 
to the teachers, as denoting the mode in 
which they preached the gbspei; but it is 
better to refer them both * the teachers 
and the taught. By “power” is not meant 
miracles, but, in contrast to “ word,” the 
power with which Paul and his companions 
preached, and the impression which the 
gospel ■ made on the hearers. And in the 
Holy Ghost. Here also the reference is, not 
to miraculous gifts, but to the influences of 
the Spirit accompanying the preaching of 
the gospd ; such was the efficacy of Paul’s 
preaching that it proved itself to be accom- 
panied by the operation of the Holy Ghost 
in the conversion of his hearers. There is 
here an ascent; the gospel came in power, 
and, what is more, it came in the Holy 
Ghost And in much assurance, By “ as- 
surance ” here is meant the confidence with 
which Paul and his fellow-workers preached 
the gospel to the Thessalonians, and the 
fulness of conviction with which the Thes- 
salonians received it. As ye know. An 
appeal to iheir knowledge that what he now 
states is true. What manner of men we 
were among you. Alluding to the blame- 
lessness of their behaviour when in Thessa- 
lonica. For your sake ; namely, that we 
sought not our own profit or advantage, 
but your spiritual good. 


Ter. 6, — Now follows the second reason 
assigned by Paul for his confidence in their 
election. And ye became followers (or, imi- 
tators) of us, and of the Lord ; of Christ 
By becoming imitators of the apostle, they 
became imitators of Christ, “Be ye fol- 
lowers of me,” writes St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, “even as I also am of Christ” (1 
Cor. xi. 1). The point of imitation did not 
consist in their cordial reception of the gos- 
| pel, for that could not apply to Christ ; but in 
their joyful endurance of suffering. Having 
received the word in much affliction. We 
learn from the Acts that the unbelieving Jews 
stirred up the heathen rabble, and raised a 
persecution against Paul and his associates, 
in consequence of which they had to depart 
from Thessaloniea (Acts xvii. 4 — 10). It 
I would appear that, after the apostle had left 
| the city, the persecution, far from abating, 
rather increased, and the Gentile inhabit- 
! ants united with the unbelieving Jews 
against the Christians ; the Tbessalonian 
converts suffered from their own country- 
men as well as from the Jews (ch. ii. 14). 
With joy of the Holy Ghost; that is, not 
merely spiritual joy, or joy in the Holy 
Ghost, but joy which proceeds from the 
Holy Ghost— joy which is produced by him, 
of which he is the Author. 

Ter. 7. — So that ye were ensamples. The 
word here rendered “ensamples” literally 
signifies “types.” It is used to denote a 
form or figure (Acts vii. 43), a model or 
likeness (Acts vii. 44), a mark or impression 
(John xx. 25). Hence, in a metaphorical 
sense, it came to signify an example, a 
pattern for imitation. “Now these things 
are our examples ” (I Cor. x. 6). To all 
that believe— to all believers — in Macedonia 
and Aehaia, These are the two provinces 
into which ancient Greece was divided by 
the Homans, each of which was governed by 
a proconsul. Macedonia was the northern 
portion, including Macedonia proper, Epirus 
and Illyricum ; at first it was divided into 
four districts, but afterwards united into 
one province, of which Thessaloniea was 
constituted the capital. Aehaia was the 
southern portion of ancient Greece, includ- 
ing the Peloponnesus, Attica, Bocotia, etc., 
and, until recently, was nearly of the same 
dimensions with the modern kingdom of 
Greece ; its capital was Corinth. 

Ter. 8. — For; or, because the proof of this 
praise conferred on the Thessalonians. From 
you sounded out. Besounded like the sound 
of a trumpet. Comp. Rom. x. 18, “Their 
sound went into all the earth, and their 
words unto the end of the world” The 
word of the Lord. This does not intimate 
that the Thessalonians by their missionary 
activity disseminated the gospel, hut that 
from them locally the gospel had spread. 
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Hot only in Macedonia and Acliaia, but also 
in. every place your faith to God-ward is 
spread abroad. There is a slight difficulty 
in the construction. The sentence is com- 
plete without the addition, “ your faith to 
God- ward is spread abroad,” and, therefore, 
we must consider these words as equivalent 
to “ from you sounded out the word of the 
Lord.” When the apostle says that “ the 
faith of the Thessalonians is spread abroad 
in every place,” the meaning is that the 
report of their joyful reception of the gospel 
had excited universal attention. There is 
here a certain use of the figure hyperbole. 
The words, “ in every place,” are not to be 
taken in their full literal sense, but are 
merely a strong expression for the wide 
diffusion of the faith of the Thessalonians. 
Paul uses similar hyperboles in other places, 
as when he speaks of the faith of the Romans 
being spoken of throughout the whole world 
{Bom. i. 8), and of the gospel having come 
into all the world (Col. i. 6). This wide 
diffusion of the faith of the Thessalonians, 
notwithstanding the recent date of their 
conversion, may be accounted for when we 
consider that Thessalonica and Corinth 
were two great commercial cities, from and 
to which there was a constant coming and 
going, so that reports might easily be trans- 
mitted by merchants and strangers. It has 
alBO been suggested that Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, who had lately come from Borne (Acts 
xviii. 2), must in their journey have passed 
through Thessalonica, and would bring with 
them to Corinth such a report of the faith 
of the Thessalonians (Wieseler). So that we 
need not to speak anything; that is, of your 
faith, as this is already so well known and 
applauded. 

Ver. 9. — For they themselves ; that is, the 
reporters, those in Macedonia, Acliaia, and 
every other place. Show of us; or, report 
concerning us (B.V.) in regard to our 
preaching or entrance among you. Instead of 
questions being asked of us by them, as would 
naturally be expected, they of their own 
accord give information. ’What manner of 
entering in we had among you. “ Entering ’ * 
here evidently refers, not merely to the out- 
ward entrance, the mere preaching of the 
gospel among the Thessalonians ; but to 
the access, the internal entrance, which the 
gospel found into their hearts ; that is, with 


what power and fulness of the Holy Ghost 
we preached the gospel unto you, and with 
what joy and confidence and contempt of 
danger ye received it. And how ye turned 
to God from idols. This, as already remarked, 
is one of the proofs that the Church Of Thes- 
salonica was chiefly composed of Gentile 
converts, though, of course, not to the exclu- 
sion of the Jewish element (Acts xvii. 4). 
To serve the living and true God. Two epi- 
thets employed in contrast to tho idols of 
[ the heathen: “ living,” in opposition to dead 
| idols, which were nothing in the world ; 

| “ true,” not in the sense of veracious, but 
i of real in opposition to the imaginary gods 
of the heathen, 

Ver. 10.— And to wait, The faith of the 
Thessalonians took the form of hope or ex- 
pectation for the coming of the Lord ; an 
element of Christian feeling, perhaps, not so 
prominent in the present day, For his Son 
from heaven ; referring to the second advent, 
Christ on his departure from this world 
went to heaven, where lie resides, making 
intercession for us, but from thence be will 
come to judge the quick and the dead. In 
the primitive Church the advent of Christ 
was not regarded as at a distance, but as 
an event which might at any moment occur. 
Whom he raised from the dead; with em- 
phasis placed before “ Jesus,” because his 
resurrection from the dead was the open de- 
claration, the public inauguration, of his Di- 
vine sonship (Bom. i. 4). Even J esus which 
delivered us. The participle is present ; not 
past, “who delivered us,” namely, by his 
death ; nor future, “ who shall deliver us,” 
at the judgment ; but present, “ who delivers 
us;” the deliverance is going on — it com- 
menced with his death, but will not be com- 
pleted until his advent. Or the word may 
be used as a substantive, “Jesus, our De- 
liverer” From the wrath ; or righteous in- 
dignation of God ; here punishment as the 
effect of wrath, “ The wrath of God is, in 
its deepest ground, love ; love itself becomes 
a consuming fire to whatever is opposed to 
the nature of goodness” (Koch). To come; 
literally, which is coming , the coming tcratlh * 
denoting its absolute certainty. This coming 
wrath will take place at the advent of Christ, . 
when he appears, not only for the salva- 
tion of his people, but for the destruction 
of his enemies. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1, 2.— -The character of Christians. 1. They are converted ; they turn to God 
from idols. As the heathen turned from material idols, so do believers from spiritual idols. 
A change is effected in their disposition; their chief affection is now fixed on God and 
Christ ; they serve the living and true God. 2. They ■ wait for the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
they expect salvation from him, and look forward to his second coming. 3, They live 
a holy life; they possess the three cardinal virtues, and prove that they do sc by their 
outward manifestations. 
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Yer. 8. — The three cardinal virtues : faith, love, and hope. 1. Their order . Faith, is 
the commencement of the spiritual life, love its progress and continuance, and hope 
its completion ; faith is the foundation, love the structure, and hope the top-stone of 
God’s spiritual temple in the soul. 2. Their manifestations. Faith- is seen by its 
works.; love, by its self-denying exertions ; and hope, by its patience and endurance. 
3. Their reference to time . Faith refers to the past, love to the present, and hope to 
the future. f ■ 

Ver. 5. — The entrance of the gospel. 1. Negatively. 44 Not in word only.” The 
preachiflg of the gospel will only add to our condemnation if we do not by faith accept 
it ; not nominal, but real Christianity is the chief matter ; the entrance must not be 
external, but internal. 2. Positively . 44 In power,” arresting us in our worldly career ; 
ft in the Holy Ghost,” being the Agent of our conversion ; 44 in much assurance,” so 
that we kpow from experience its truth and efficacy. 

Ver. 6. — The imitation of Christ Christ not only died as a Sacrifice, but lived as an 
Example. He is the great Example whom we must imitate, the Pattern of the new 
creation, the Original of which all believers are copies. Especially we must imitate him 
in his patient endurance of suffering. The cross is ever the Christian’s motto ; and we 
can only enter into heaven through tribulation. 

Yer. 6. — The union of affliction with joy . The Thessalonians 44 received the word with 
much affliction and joy of the Holy Ghost.” Christianity makes no stoical demands. 
Spiritual joy does not exclude, but even includes, sorrow. “ Sorrowing, yet always 
rejoicing,” is the Christian’s condition. To glory in tribulation is the Christian’s experi- 
ence. 44 In the spiritual world joy and sorrow are not two, but one.” 

Yer. 7. — Thte example of Christians. It was greatly to tbe praise of the Thessa- 
lonians that they were examples to all believers in Macedonia and Achaia. 1. Con- 
sistent believers are living evidences of the truth of Christianity. By tbe purity of their 
conduct, by their unselfishness, by their patience in suffering, they prove that there is 
something real and living in Christianity. 2. Inconsistent believers are obstacles in the 
way of the gospel. They confirm the worldly in their worldliness, as if Christianity 
were a mere pretence, and thus give occasion to the enemies of God to blaspheme. 

Yer. 10. — -The expectation of the advent Believers are here described as waiting for 
the Son of God from heaven. Certainty of the fact of the advent ; Christ shall come 
from heaven. Uncertainty of the time of the advent; 44 Of that day knoweth no man, 
not even the angels who are in heaven.” It would appear that the early Christians 
believed that Christ might come at any time, even in their days ; the first advent, being 
so recent, excited within them the expectation of the immediateness of the second. 
Hence the doctrine of the second advent occupied a much more prominent place in the 
thoughts of the primitive Christians than it does in ours. It was to them a living 
power ; believers then lived in constant expectation of the coming of the Lord ; whereas 
the teaching of the present day has in a measure passed from it; its uncertainty, instead 
of exciting us to holiness and watchfulness, is too often abused as an encouragement to 
sloth and security, 

HOMILIES BY YABIOUS AUTHORS. 

Yer. 1. — Address and salutation. At a point almost midway between tbe apostle’s 
call and bis martyrdom he penned this first of his thirteen Epistles, which was, perhaps, 
the earliest book of New Testament Scripture, and addressed to one of the primary 
centres of European Christianity. 

. L The authors of the salutation. 44 Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy.” Simply 
Paul, without official adjunct of any sort, for there was no one in the Thessaloniau 
Church to challenge his apostleship or his relationship to Christ. He associates Sil- 
vanus and Timothy with himself in the salutation as they were associated with him in 
the original foundation of the Church ; Silvanus being placed next to himself, because 
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he was of older standing and greater weight in the Church than Timothy, a compara- 
tively young evangelist. 

II The Church to which the salutation was addressed. fc To the Church of 
the Thessalonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 1. Its situation. 
Thessalonica was the capital of all Macedonia, and is still the second city of European 
Turkey. Important then as now by its commerce ; important by its place on the great 
road which connected Rome with its Asiatic dependencies ; but more important in the 
eye of the apostle as a grand' centre of missionary operations both by land and sea, and 
with a mingled population of Jews and Gentiles. 2, Its true character as a Church. It 
was “ the 'Church of the Thessalonians a regularly organized community of Chris- 
tians, mostly Gentiles, having the root and ground of its spiritual existence in union 
with the Father and the Son. They were “in the fellowship of the Father and the 
Son ” because they were “ dwelling in God, and God in them,” and “ they were in him 
that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ.” The one fellowship implies the other ; for 
Jesus said, “No man eomefch unto the Father but by me ; ” yet it is also tru6 that it is 
“ God who calls us into the fellowship of the Son ” (1 Cor. i. 9). This double fellow- 
ship is secured by the bond of the Holy Spirit. As enjoyed by the Thessalonians it 
implied: (1) Their devotion to the truth; for only “as abiding in the doctrine of 
Christ ” they would have “ both the Father and the Son ” (2 John 9 ; 1 John ii. 24). 
There is no fellowship but in the truth. To be in darkness is to he out of fellow- 
ship (1 John i. 6). (2) Their unity. “ Even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us” (John xvil 21). (3) Their love to one another. 
“If we love one another God abideth in us” (1 John iv. 12). (4) Their boldness in 
the day of judgment (1 John ii. 28). (5) Their ultimate perfection. “ I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one ” (John xvii. 21— -23). Behold thus 
the high dignity and blessed privilege of the Church at Thessalonica. 

III. The salutation. “ Grace and peace be unto you.” (See homilefcical hints on 
GaL L 5 ; Col. i. 2.)— T.C. 

Vers. 2, 3. — Heartfelt thanksgiving for spiritual prosperity. The apostle begins by 
a full and earnest expression of thanksgiving such as is characteristic of all his Epistles 
except that to the Galatians. 

I. The ground of thanksgiving. “ Remembering without ceasing your work of 
faith, and labour of love, and patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ.” We consider 
here: 1. The graces of the Christian life. We have here, in the first Epistle ever 
written by the apostle, Ids favourite trilogy of Christian principles. (1) The three 
graces are fundamental. As the three principal colours of the rainbow— red, yellow, and 
blue, representing respectively heat, light, and purifying power— supply in their combi- 
nation all the other colours, so, by a sort of moral analysis, it can be shown that faith, 
hope, and love lie at the foundation, or enter into the composition, of all other Chris- 
tian graces whatever. (2) They are three inseparable graces. Faith always works by 
love, and love is inseparable from hope, for “ hope maketh not ashamed, because the 
love of God is shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost ” (Rom. v, 5). Faith is the 
necessary root, as hope and love are its unfailing fruits. As faith works by love, it is 
also the substance of things hoped for. (3) They are at once the defence and the adorn- 
ment of Christian life. “ Let us, who are of the day, be sober, putting on the breast- 
plate of faith and love; and for a helmet, the hope of salvation” (ch. v. 8). (4) They 
are the abiding principles of Christian life : “Now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three ” (I Cor. xiii. 13). They do not die with death ; for in eternity the Church will 
:be made perfect in love, as it will ever continue to trust in the Lord, and hope for new 
developments of truth and new disclosures of blessedness. 2. The practical aspect of 
these graces as forces in the life of the Church . There is a climax in the exhibition of 
the three graces. The apostle does not say, “ the work of faith, the work of love, the 
work of hope,” but ascends from work to labour, and from labour to endurance. There 
is a work that is a refreshing exercise of our energies, but it involves no exhaustion 
,or fatigue ; but when work has deepened into labour we become conscious of the 
limitation of our strength, and then we have to call in the new principle of endurance, or 
“ patience,” if we are to carry it to a triumphant result. (1) The work of faith points 
{to a work springing out of faith ; for faith is the most active of all the principles which 
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influence human conduct. Their faith was, therefore, a fruitful faith. (2) The labour 
of love suggests the sacrifices which we are ready to make for the objects of our love. 
Ir was not “ love in word orgn tongue,” but “in deed and in truth ” (1 John iii. 18). 
('.)) The patience of hope suggests the severity of present afflictions, which are borne 
with constancy and perseverance because the sufferers are cheered by hope. But it is 
‘‘hope in our Lord Jesus Christ; ” that is, hope of his second advent; for the Thessa- 
lonians had a constant and overwhelming sense of the nearness of his coming, which in 
some cases broke in upon the continuity of their daily duties. 

II. The OCCASION, CIRCUMSTANCES, and frequency of the arostle’s thanksgivings 
i*We give thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you in our prayers.” 
1. It was in his prayers for them that lie, expressed Ms thanksgiving ; “ Even in the 

sight of God and our Father.” The care of all' the Churches was upon him daily (2 Cor. 
xi. 28), and under such a burden he “ bowed his knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” It is happy for Christians to be remembered in the prayers of saints, to be 
borne upon their hearts, to be borne up. before God in intercessory prayer (Rom. i. 9 ; 
Eph. i. 16). His thanksgivings were as constant as his prayers. 2. The thanksgivings 
were addressed to God because the spiritual prosperity at Thessalonica was due neither 
to the converts themselves nor to the preachers of the gospel. We must ever speak of 
the grace of God, and exalt it in our praises, 3. The thanksgiving was all the more 
hearty and full because it had regard to the prosperity of the entire community. “ All 
of you,” because they were an eminent seal of his apostleship, a blessed effect of his 
ministry among them. — T. C. 

Vers. 4 — 6. — Their election and its fruits another ground of thanksgiving* The 
apostle, Jew as he was, addresses these Gentiles as his brethren, and represents them 
as the objects of Divine love. “ Knowing, brethren beloved of God, your election.” 

I. There is an election according to grace. 1. The election referred to here was 
not an election to external pr ivilege or ecclesiastical relationship ; for that might have had 
a very uncertain issue, and would not have been the subject of such abounding thankful- 
ness as be expresses in this passage. 2. It was not even the call to obtain glory , which they 
had received through his gospel (2 Thess. ii. 13 , 14) ; for the election only realized itself in 
that call, Scripture always distinguishing the order of election and calling. “ Whom he 
did predestinate, them he also called ” (Rom. viii. 30). 3. Much less is the election to be 
identified with regeneration , conversion , or faith. These were its effects. 4. It was an 
election to eternal life, involving all the various processes of his grace. (Rom. xi. 5.) (1) 
It is an election in Christ (Eph. i. 4). (2) It is irrespective of merit (Rom. ix. 11). 
(3) It is through faith and the sanctification of the Spirit (2 Thess. ii. 13). (4) It is to 
eternal glofy (Horn. ix. 23). 

II. The knowledge of this election is a possible and an actual experience. 

The apostle’s knowledge was not derived from special revelation, neither was it the 
mere credulity of a kindly charity, “ hoping all things ” in the absence of evidence. It 
had a double ground— one subjective and the other objective; one based upon the 
apostle’s conscious experience in preaching the gospel, the other upon their practical 
and hearty reception of the truth. 1. The subjective evidence . “ For our gospel came 

not unto you in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
assurance.” (1) It did come in word, for it was conveyed to the Thessalonians in 
human speech, albeit not “in the enticing words of man’s wisdom,” hut it passed 
beyond the word. It did not merely sound in the ear nor touch the understanding. 
(2) But it came in power — on the part of the preachers with an overwhelming force 
and persuasiveness,, so that “the faith of the people should not stand in the wisdom of 
man, but in the power of God” (1 Cor. ii. 5). There was a conscious abounding energy 
which carried them beyond themselves, with an overmastering conviction that they 
would prevail. (3) It came also “in the Holy Ghost,” or, as the apostle elsewhere 
phrases it, “in demonstration of the Spirit and of power” (1 Cor„ii. 4). The Word'- 
would otherwise have been a dead letter and a killing letter, hut the Spirit gave it life* 
The power of the gospel, therefore, was due to the efficient operation of the Spirit . (4) 
It came also “in much assurance,” not on the part of the Thessalonians, but on the part 
of the preachers of the gospel, who were fully convinced, of its truth, and had thorough 
confidence in its power. (5) This subjective evidence was confirmed by their awn. 
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recollection of the three preachers of the gospel — “ As ye know what manner of men we 
were among you for your sake.” The Thessalonians would have a very vivid recollec- 
tion both of the preaching and the preachers. The three brethren were conspicuous by 
their holiness?, their zeal, and their interest in the welfare of the Thessaloniaus. This 
was no self-flattery, for it was confirmed by the knowledge of their converts. _ 2. The 
objective evidence of their election. “And ye became imitators of us, and of the Lord, 
having received the Word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost.” Their ready 
imitation of the apostle and his colleagues — which was, in truth, an imitation of Christ, 
so far as- they were connected with him in his life and truth — was a practical proof of 
the sincerity of their conversion. The imitation was manifest in the spirit and circum- 
stances of their reception of the truth. (1) The truth was received “ in much afflic- 
tion.” The history of their conversion confirms this statement (Acts xvii. 5, 9). But 
the persecution continued after the departure of the apostle. The gospel had its draw- 
backs, but the Thessalonians were steadfast in their allegiance to the truth. (2) Yet 
it was received “ with joy of the Holy Ghost ; ” that is, the joy that springs from his 
presence in the soul. They were thus imitating that apostle who “ took pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, iii persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake ” 
(2 Cor. xii. 9, 10). The joy in question is (a) a fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22); (b) it 
is essentially connected with the kingdom of God as part of its blessedness (Rom. xiv. 
17); (c) it is capable of increase through the very presence of affliction (Acts v. 41) ; 
(. d ) it is the strength of the believer — “The joy of the Lord shall be your strength” 
(Neh. viii. 10) ; (e) its advent marks a distinct change in the world’s history ; (/) it 
ought to be constant (Phil. iv. 4); (g) it is maintained through abiding in Christ 
(John xv. 10, 11).— T. C. 

Vers. 7, 8. — The 'profound impression made by the conversion of the Thessaloniam . 
Having become imitators of the apostles and of our Lord, they soon became examples 
for the imitation of other Churches. Their conversion lifted them up into a sudden and 
distinct visibility in two directions. 

L The gospel was thus carried through Northern and Southern Greece like 
the ringing sound of a trumpet. “For from you hath sounded out the Word of 
the Lord in Macedonia and Achaia.” These two divisions of Greece, included in 
the Roman empire, received the report of the gospel, which went forth like a joyful 
sound, proclaiming with no uncertainty liberty to the captives. 1. A work of grace in 
one place quickly leads to a work of grace in other places . The tale of wonder is 
repeated with solemn surprise, gratitude, and expectation. 2. Churches already in 
existence were stirred and stimulated by the visible work of grace at Thessalonica. 

* II. The report of their faith received a wide publicity everywhere, even 
outside the limits of Greece. This was not wonderful, for the city was, as Cicero 
says, in the very bosom of the Roman empire, a centre of business and influence which 
touched its furthest limits. Their faith must have had the solid stamp of reality to 
produce such a widespread sensation. It must have been practical and self-manifes- 
tative, for they did not hide it in their own breasts, but declared it by words and deeds. 
There was, therefore, no necessity for the apostle speaking about it — “so that we need 
not to speak anything.” — T. C. 

Vers. 9, 10. — The nature of the impression made upon the world by the spectacle of 
Thessalonian piety . It was a truly providential foresight that led the apostles at the 
beginning of the gospel to plant it first in the great cities of the world. Thus it first 
appeared at Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Rome, and Corinth. 

I. The world was first impressed by the rapid and immediate success of the 
apostles. “For they themselves show of us what maimer of entering in we had unto 
you.” The world seemed to appreciate the boldness, the sincerity, the uprightness of 
the preachers, as elements of their success; for there was no dexterous flattery, tin r..* 
was no spirit of self-seeking, there was no guileful strategy, in the proclamation of the 
gospel. 

II. The world was still more deeply impressed by the blessed effects of the 
apostles’ preaching. “ And how ye turned to God from idols to serve the living and 
■true God.” 1 . It was a conversion from idolatry . Immediately and at once they 
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received converting grace, under the influence of which* they turned to the Lord from 
their dead and fictitious deities. (1) Idolatry is apostasy from God. These Thessa- 
lunians “ had changed the glory of the incorruptible God for the likeness of an image of 
corruptible man, and of birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things” (Rom. i. 23). 
They bad been “joined to their idols” for ages (Hos. iv. 17). They had been hitherto 
walking just like other Gentiles, in all moral blindness and carnality of heart (Eph. iv. 
17, 18). ' (2) Their conversion was a repudiation of idolatry. It was not mere prosely- 
tism. It was the bursting asunder of ties which had an immense social as well as 
religious weight in pagan life. (3) It was a thorough consecration to the service of 
the" living and true God. As their God was true God and living God, having life in 
himself and a true and faithful relation to his worshippers, they could give him the 
living service of faith, obedience, and dependence. 2. Another effect of the apostles' 
preaching was their expectation of our Lord's coming. The doctrine of the advent 
occupies the foreground in the thoughts of the Thessalonians, as in the two Epistles 
addressed to them. As faith underlies the service of the true God, so hope underlies 
the expectation of the Lord’s coming. And to wait for his Son from heaven, whom he 
raised from the dead, even Jesus, who delivereth us from the wrath to come.” (1) 
This implies the belief that Jesus is in heaven, to reign, to. plead, to prepare a place for 
us. (2) It implies the belief that he will return from heaven. The Thessalonians may 
have believed that he would return in that age, hut all Christians live in the “ blessed 
hope” of his second coming. (3) This waiting attitude implied the recognition of a 
certain connection between Christ’s resurrection and our deliverance from the wrath to 
come. They were not waiting for a dead man lying in a Jewish grave, but for One 
raised from the dead, and living in the power of an endless life. His resurrection implied 
the completion of his atoning work, as the work of atonement supplies the ground for 
our continuous deliverance from the wrath that is coming. There is a wrath coming 
upon disobedient sinners, but there is a way of deliverance provided in the Word of 
Jesus Christ ratified by his resurrection from the dead.— -T. C. 

Ver. 1. — The address. I. The writer. 1. He uses no title. He does not style 
himself apostle. Reasserted his apostolic authority when it was necessary to do so; 
for the sake of others, as in his Epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians. How it 
was not necessary ; the Macedonian Churches regarded him with affection and reverence. 
He simply gives his name, his new name — Paul. He had laid aside his old name with 
all its associations. It recalled the memory of the famous king, Saul the son of Kish, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. It recalled to the apostle the memories of his own old uncon- 
verted life, his self-satisfied Pharisaism, his persecution of the Church, especially that 
one saddest day of Ms life, when he consented to the death of the first martyr of the 
Lord, the holy Stephen. He had laid aside his old name, and with it his old modes of 
thought, his old life. Paul was, we may say, his Christian name ; we do not read of it 
before the beginning of his first missionary journey ; it was consecrated now by con- 
stant, untiring, self-sacrificing labour. It was known wherever Christ was preached as 
the name of the great missionary, the apostle of the Gentiles, the first of the noble 
band of Christian missionaries, who had left his home and all that once he loved to 
devote himself, heart and soul, to the mission work with all its hardships, all its 
dangers. Many holy men have trodden in his steps : but it was Paul who first set the 
high example, who kindled the sacred enthusiasm which has led so many saints in 
every age to fulfil the Lord’s command, to go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. Paid is a Latin name ; it means <£ little.” St. Augustine in one place 
suggests that St. Paul may have chosen it to mark himself as “ the least of the apostles.” 
There are other possible reasons for the change, and it may he thought that St. Paul 
would have shrunk from what might seem almost like a parade of humility* But at 
least we may find a lesson here. God exalteth the humble. Paul is a famous name. 
Others have borne it — some distinguished Romans ; hut it was reserved for the apostle 
to make the name honoured and beloved throughout the civilized world. The Paulas 
■who conquered Macedonia for Rome is far less famous now than the Paul who won the 
Macedonian Churches for Christ. 2. He associates others with himself. Paul is the 
spiritual father of the Thessalonian Christians; he is the writer of the Epistle, not 
Silvanus or Timotheus (see 2 Thess. iii. 17), But they had laboured with him in 
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Thessalonica ; Siivanus certainly, Timotheus in all probability ; tbey^ bad shared bis 
dangers there ; they were well known to the Thessalonians. So be joins their names 
with bis own, recognizing tbeir brotherly fellowship, their faithful co-operation, and 
shrinking, it may be, from putting himself into unnecessary prominence. He seeks not 
honour for himself ; he has no literary ambition ; bis one aim is the salvation of his 
converts, the glory of God. (1) Siivanus, or, in the shortened form of the name, Silas. 
Ho, like St. Paul, was a Roman citizen, and bore a Latin name. It was, in the Latin 
mythology, the name of the sylvan god, who was supposed to protect the sheep, and 
save them from wolves. When he became a Christian, that name might perhaps serve 
to remind "him of the great duty of tending the flock for which the good Shepherd died. 
He had been a leader in the Church at Jerusalem ; he was a prophet (Acts xv. 32), that 
is, he had the gift of spiritual, inspired eloquence ; he used it to exhort and confirm the 
brethren. He "accompanied St. Paul in his first missionary journey ; he worked with 
him, he suffered with Mm. In the dungeon at Philippi, Ms feet made fast in the 
stocks, he prayed and sang praises unto God. His presence and sympathy had cheered 
St. Paul in l.-'s dangers. Companionship in affliction had bound them very close to one 
another. When working together at Thessalonica . they must have still felt the effects of 
the many stripes which they had received at Philippi. It was natural that St. Paul 
should mention Silas in writing to the Thessalonians. We may notice here that he 
furnishes one of the links which couple together the two apostles whose differences 
(Gal. ii. 11 — 21) have been so much magnified by heretics of old, by unbelievers now. 
St. Paul loved Siivanus ; St. Peter counted him a faithful brother (1 Pet. v. 12). (2) 
Timotheus, St. Paul’s dearest companion, his own son in the faith, bound to him with 
the closest ties of tender, personal affection. He stands first among the noble company 
of holy, loving fellow-workers whom St. Paul had drawn around himself. He was 
known to the Thessalonians- ; his name, indeed, does not appear in the record of St. 
Paul’s visit to Thessalonica in the Acts of the Apostles. But we know that he was sent 
there afterwards to establish and to comfort the Thessalonian Christians concerning 
their faith (ch. iii. 2). Doubtless he was chosen for that work because of the Christian 
zeal, the loving, gentle sympathy which marked his beautiful character. He fulfilled 
his mission, and brought back to the apostle good tidings of the faith and charity of the 
Thessalonians. He greets them now. 

II. The Chuhch. 1. The foundation of the Thessalonian Church, St. Paul had 
been shamefully treated at Philippi ; he had not lost courage. He came to Thessalonica ; 
he went, as he was wont, to the synagogue. There he preached for three sabbath days; 
lie “reasoned with them out of the Scriptures.” He showed (as our Lord himself had 
shown to the two disciples' on the way to Em mans) that it was necessary that the 
Messiah should suffer, and should rise again from the dead ; he showed that Jesus was 
the Messiah, the Christ. All true preaching must be full of Scripture ; all true preaching 
must he full of Christ. St. Paul’s words were greatly blessed. Some Jews believed, a 
great multitude of Greek proselytes, many ladies of rank. Those three sabbaths 
had been wonderfully fruitful ; a Church was formed at Thessalonica. 2, The word 
u Church.” This is the earliest of St. Paul’s extant Epistles ; it may be (possibly the 
Epistle of St. James was written earlier) the earliest of all the writings of the New 
Testament. Then, if we were to read the New Testament in chronological order, we 
should meet here with the word u Church” for the first time. St. James (ii. 2) uses the 
word “ synagogue,” not “ Church.” Our Lord, of course, used it earlier. He founded the 
Church. He had said, <f On tins rock will l build my Church; ” and again, fi Tell it to 
the Church,” But the date of St. Matthew’s Gospel is probably later than that of this 
Epistle. The Greek word means simply an assembly, a congregation, as the word 
“synagogue” means a meeting. It is derived from a verb which means to call out or 
summon, and is regularly used in classical Greek of the assemblies of citizens summoned 
by the magistrate in the Greek commonwealths for legislative or other political pur- 
poses (comp. Acts xix. 39); sometimes of other assemblies, ak of the crowd of artisans 
collected by Demetrius (Aqts xix. 32, 41). It is used of the congregation of Israel 
in Acts vii. 38 ; Ileb. ii. 12 ; and sometimes in the Septuagint, The New Testament 
has taken the word and filled it with a new and holy meaning. It is the assembly 
which Christ hath chosen to himself out of the world — the flock of Christ. The visit). e 
Church of Christ is M a congregation of faithful men, in which the pure Word of God is 
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preached, and the sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ's ordinance in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” The great day of Pentecost 
was the true birthday of the Church : the gift of the Holy Ghost then sent down from 
heaven knit together the disciples into one body, the mystical body of Christ. St. Luke 
gives us, in the second chapter of the Acts of. the Apostles, a description of the Church at 
that time. “ Then they that gladly received the Word were baptized: . . . and they 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers.” Thus the notes of the Church, according to Holy Scripture, are baptism, 
fellowship with the apostles, the doctrine of the apostles, the holy communion, public 
worship. The Church is also one, for it is one body in Christ, united into one fellow- 
ship by tile indwelling.of the one Spirit. It is holy, because it is being sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost ; all its members are demented to God in holy baptism; they are all pledged 
by that dedication to follow a' ter holiness of heart and life. It is catholic, because it 
is not confined to one nation, like the synagogue, hut universal, world-wide, open to all 
who receive Jthe Word of God. It is apostolic,, because it is built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief Corner-stone ; and 
because it continues in the doctrine and fellowship of the apostles. It is the bride of 
Christ. “ Christ loved the Church, and gave himself for it; that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the Word, that he might present it unto 
himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish,” 3. The Church of the Thessahniam. How 
there was a branch of the one Church at Thessalonica. (1) It was the second Church 
founded in Europe. The first was at Philippi, a small place, though a Roman colony. 
Thessalonica was a populous city, the metropolis of Macedonia. God plants his Church 
everywhere. It embraces all who will accept the gospel — poor and rich, ignorant and 
learned; it meets the deepest needs of all places alike— -the quiet country and the 
stirring city. (2) It was already organized. It had its ministers (ch, v. 12, 13), and 
its assemblies for public worship (ch. v. 27). Short as St. Paul’s visit was, he had, it 
S' ems, ordained elders there, as he was wont to do in every Church (Acts xiv. 23), and 
had provided for the regular meetings of the brethren. (3) It was in God the Father 
and in the Lord Jesus Christ. This was its essential characteristic. As Chrysostom 
says, “ There were many iiocAnvw, many assemblies both Jewish and Greek., St. Paul 
writes to that assembly, that congregation, which was in God, It is a high exaltation, 
above all other possible dignities, to be in God.” Thessalonica formerly lay in wicked- 
ness, in the evil, one (1 John v. 19), in the sphere of his activity. Now, the Church there 
was in God. 'The presence of God was the very atmosphere in which the Church lived 
and moved. It lay in the everlasting arms, encircled with his embrace, guarded by 
his love. The words imply a close intimate union, an exceeding great depth of love and 
tenderness, a very great and profound truth, which does not admit of formal definition, 
and cannot be adequately expressed in language; but it is realized, in a greater or less 
degree, in the inner life of those true members of the Church who abide in that invisible, 
but most holy and most blessed, union with the Lord, God had breathed into the 
Church of the Thessalonians the breath of. life — that new life, that eternal life, which 
consists in the personal knowledge of God. That life is in his Son, Christ is the Life. 
“He that hath the Son hath life.” The Thessalonian Church was in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as it was in God. “We are in him that is true,” says St. John, “even in his 
Son Jesus Christ, This is the true God, and eternal life.” The Church is in Christ, 
‘then surely Christ is God, The Church cannot be said to be in any creature; in 
St. Paul, for instance, or in any other of the holiest saints of God. Such an assertion 
would be unmeaning, blasphemous. Then in the first verse of the first of St, Paul’s 
Epistles (the least dogmatic, some say, of all his Epistles, possibly the earliest of the Hew 
Testament writings), he distinctly teaches the great doctrine of the divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. “ In Christ,” “ in the Lord,” is. a constant formula of . St. Paul’s ; 
he is never weary of repeating it, never weary of enforcing the great truth that the 
Christian lives in Christ. Here he asserts the same thing of the Church as a whofe r 
It is in Christ, living in his life, holy in his holiness, strong in his strength, glorious 
(John xvii 22) in his glory; the glory of his presence now, the. glory of eternal life 
with him henceforth in heaven. The Church is “ in Christ its members must strive 
to realize the blessedness of that holy fellowship in their own individual souls. 
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Outward membership will not avail for our salvation, unless we abide in living 
spiritual communion with the Lord. 

III. The salutation. 1, Grace, It is one of those words which the Holy Spirit 
has taken from common use and filled with a sweet and sacred meaning. (1) It is the 
gracious favour of God which rests upon all who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
That favour is essentially free, spontaneous, flowing out of that eternal, love \tdiich is 
intimately one with the very being of God. “ God is love.” It is given in and through 
the Lord Jesus; it is u the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (2) It is the gratitude, 
the spirit of joyful thankfulness, which should be the happy temper of those who 
believe in the grace of God. (3) It sometimes (as in Col. iv. 6) expresses the 
sweetness, the winning beauty, the dignified .gracefulness of the true Christian character. 
The grace of God produces thankfulness, and gives grace and beauty to the life. 2. 
l } eace. It was the first greeting of the risen Lord to his apostles, “ Peace be unto you/ 1 ’ 
It became the apostolic greeting. The Macedonian Churches had little outward peace; 
they were early called to suffer. They needed that blessed peace which God alone can 
give. (See homiletics on Phil i. 2 and iv. 7.) 

Lessons. 1. Imitate St. Paul in his humility. Notice every feature, every mani- 
festation of that great grace ; it is hard to learn. 2. The Church, as a whole, is in God ; 
in his guardianship, in his encircling love. We must strive and pray to realize that 
loving presence individually, to be in God ourselves. 3. Pray that grace and peace may 
rest on all who bear the Name of Christ.-— R. C. 0. 

Yers. 2 — 6. — The apostle's thanksgiving. I. Its character. 1. It is shared with his 
companions . fe We give thanks.” The three friends prayed and gave thanks together. 
It is true that the plural number is characteristic of these Epistles to the Thessalonians ; 
the singular is avoided, it seems, from motives of modesty. But here, immediately 
after the mention of the three names, it is natural to regard the thanksgiving as pro- 
ceeding from all. It is a true Christian feeling that draws friends together for religious 
exercises. The faith, the love, of the one kindles, strengthens, the like graces in the 
other. The tide of prayer and praise from many hearts flows in deeper, fuller volume 
towards the throne. And we know that where two or three 'are gathered together in 
his Name, there is he in the midst of them. 2. It is constant. 44 We give thanks to 
God always Thanksgiving is the joy of the redeemed in heaven ; it is the outpouring 
of the Christian heart upon earth. The nearer we can approach to perpetual thanks- 
giving, the nearer we draw to heaven. “ Sursum corda I “ Lift up your hearts 1 ” is an 
exhortation which we daily need. May God give us grace to answer daily, hourly, 
a We lift them up unto the Lord.” 3. It is for all The true shepherd knows his 
sheep; he loves them all, he prays for all. He does not divide them into parties. The 
closer his own walk with God, the more he is enabled to keep himself apart from and 
above party divisions. But the infant Thessalonian Church seems to have enjoyed the 
blessing of unity. It was not, like Corinth, distracted by strife and party feeling. 
4. It accompanied prayer. Thanksgiving and prayer ever go together. The man who 
prays earnestly must give thanks, for prayer brings him into the sense of God’s most 
gracious presence; and with that presence cometh joy — joy in the Lord. True prayer 
must involve intercession, for in answer to prayer the Holy Spirit is given; and the 
first, the chief of the fruits of the Spirit is love. St. Paul is a remarkable example of 
perseverance in intercessory prayer. 

II. Its grounds. 1. His remembrance of their spiritual state . He was working 
hard at Corinth ; in the midst of his labour, with all its new interests, he remembered 
without ceasing the Christians of Thessalonica. The care of all the Churches was 
already beginning to press upon him. He was unwearied in his labours, in his 
supplications, in his constant thoughtfulness for all the Churches which he had 
founded, for all the converts whom he had brought to Christ. Mark the extent, 
the comprehensiveness of his love for souls. 2. Ills description of that state. The 
Thessalonian Christians already exhibited the three chief Christian graces. (1) Faith, 
and that not a dead faith, hut a faith that was ever working through love. St. 
Paul remembered their work of faith. Faith is itself a work, the work of God. 

44 This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent” It is itself a 
work, and it must work in the soul, for it is an active principle. It cannot exist with- 
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out working. Its working may not always express itself in outward action ; it will do 
so when possible ; but it will be always working in the inner sphere of the heart, 
producing self-purification, self-consecration, spiritual self-sacrifice. Each step towards 
holiness is a work of faith, hidden, it may be, from the eyes of men, but* seen by him 
who search eth the heart. The Thessalonians had shown their faith by their works. 
(2) Love, the greatest of the three, manifests itself in labour. The word is a strong 
one ; <e toil,** perhaps, is a better rendering. Toil is not painful when it is prompted by 
love. True Christian love must lead the believer to toil for the gospel’s sake, for the 
souls and bodies of those whom Jesus laved. The abundance of the Christian^ labours 
is the measure of his love. f< I laboured more abundantly than they all ” (says- St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xv. 10): “yet not I, hut the grace of God which was with me.” (3) Hope. 
The object of the Christian’s hope is the Saviour— our “ Lord Jesus Christ, which is our 
Hope.” We hope for him — for his gracious presence revealed in fuller measure now, for 
the blissful vision of his glorious beauty hereafter. That hope is patient. The husband- 
man waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth ; the Christian wait® patiently for 
Christ. It works patience in the soul. He can endure the troubles of life who is 
blessed with the lively hope of the inheritance reserved in heaven. The Thessalonians 
showed in their lives the presence of this lively hope. All this the apostle remembered 
without ceasing before God in his prayers and meditations. 3. His confidence in God } s 
election . Himself “ a vessel of election 39 (Acts ix. 15), he felt sure that the same 
gracious choice had rested on the Thessalonian Christians. God had chosen them to 
salvation,” he tells them in the Second Epistle. St. Paul loves to dwell on the great 
truth of God’s election. 4. The evidence of that election. St. Paul finds it : (1) In the 
lives of the Thessalonians. Archbishop Leighton beautifully says, “ If men can read 
the characters of God’s image in their own souls, these are the counterpart of the golden, 
characters of his love in which their names are written in the book of life. He that 
loves God may he sure that he was first loved of God ; and he that chooses God for his 
delight and portion may conclude confidently that God hath chosen him to be one of 
those that shall enjoy him and be happy in him for ever ; for that onr love of him is 
but the return and repercussion of the beams of his love shining upon us.” The 
Thessalonians received the Word ; they showed the martyr spirit; they were content to 
suffer as Christians for the gospel’s sake. They had joy amid tears — that holy joy 
which the presence of the blessed Spirit can give even in the midst of afflictions. They 
were learning in their own experience the meaning of that seeming contradiction, 
“ Sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” They imitated the holy life of St. Paul, the holiest 
life of the Lord Jesus Christ. By this patient continuance in well-doing they were 
making their calling and election sure. (2) In the energy and success of Ms own 
preaching among them. He had brought them the gospel, the glad tidings of great 
joy. He had delivered his message with power, with the strength of deep conviction. 
The Holy Ghost was with him, teaching him what to speak, filling him with a Divine 
fervour and enthusiasm. His words were more than mere sounds; they were a message 
full of intense meaning — a message from God. The Thessalonians had felt the power of 
his preaching; they were his witnesses. This energy was not his own; it came from 
God ; it proved that God was with him ; it was a sure evidence that God was blessing 
the apostle’s work ; it was given for the sake of the Thessalonians ; it surely meant 
that God had chosen them to be bis own. 

Learn: 1. To take delight in the spiritual progress, in the faith, hope, love of our 
fellow-Cliristians. 2. To thank God for it. 3. To refer all that seems good in us to God’s 
electing grace. 4. To look for the evidence of that election in holiness of life. — B. C. 0. 

Vers.. 7 — 10. — The happy results of the conversion of the Thessalonians. I. They 
became an example to others. 1. True piety tends to propagate itself . The Thessa- 
loniaiis had not lung embraced Christianity. But they had learned much; they had 
given their hearts to God. The Macedonian Churches gave St, Paul, from the first, 
deep and unmingled satisfaction. Tkessalonica was the metropolis of Macedonia, the 
seat of government, a centre of trade. It became a centre of spiritual life. All 
believers throughout Macedonia and Aehaia looked to the Thessalonians. St. Paul was 
now at Coriuth, the chief city of Aehaia. The Lord had much people in that city; but 
there were grave evils at Corinth, many causes for anxiety and distress. St. Paul must 
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have told the Corinthians often of the simple faith and obedience of the Macedonians. 
So the Thessalonians became an example to the converts whose lot was cast among 
the sensual temptations and the intellectual restlessness of the famous Peloponnesian 
town. The lives of good men are very precious ; they are a living proof of the power 
of God’s grace ; they are facts which can be seen and tested ; facts from which the 
reality of the forces which are working in the unseen sphere of God’s spiritual agency 
can be inferred with as much certainty as the laws of nature from the facts of observa- 
tion and experiment. 2. The Word of God is living and powerful. The Thessalonians 
had received it; it was in their hearts and on their lips. As the starry heavens with 
their silent witness de clare the glory of God, so it is with the stars that are in the 
right hand of the Bon of God (Rev. 1. 20) ; their sound goeth forth into all the earth. 
That heavenly melody was issuing now from Thessalonica. <c It hath sounded ■forth,” 
St. Paul says, like a clear, thrilling trumpet-strain. It hath sounded, and still it 
sounds, reaching far and wide with its penetrating tones. The convention of the 
Thessalonians was known not only in the neighbouring regions of Greece. The glad 
news had brought joy wherever the gospel had reached. It was not necessary for the 
apostle to praise the faith of the Thessalonians ; men knew it, talked of it among them- 
selves, reported it to the great missionary himself. 

II. The testimony that was borne to the faith of the Thessalonians. 
Christians talked : 1. Of the wonderful success of St. PauVs preaching. Those three 
weeks (he may have remained there somewhat longer) had been a time of marvellous 
fruitfulness. It was but an entrance, the time was so short ; but what an entrance ! — so 
full of power, so manifestly under the Divine guidance. The three men — Silas, of 
whom we know so little; Timotheus, shy and timid; Paul, of whom it was said in 
'Corinth that his bodily presence was weak, and his speech contemptible,— ‘they had 
done wonders in Thessalonica. God was with them plainly; there could he no other 
explanation of such strange unexampled energy. 2. Of the change wrought in the 
Thessalonians. They turned from idol-worship. The Thessalonian Church was mainly 
Gentile; there were a few Jews among them, but the Jews as a body bitterly perse- 
cuted the infant Church. The gospel was glad tidings indeed to thoughtful Gentiles. 
The Jews had great and precious truths, though their teachers had well-nigh hidden 
them under a mass of traditions and idle forms. But what was there in the heathenism 
of the day on which a thinking man could rest his soul? There were temples every- 
where, but what man who felt the yearnings of the human soul for righteousness and 
God could in his heart reverence the deities who were worshipped there? Bo the 
Thessalonians turned from their idols: (1) To serve the living and true God. The 
Gentiles, did not serve their gods. It could not be. They admired the temples and 
the statues as works of art; they regarded their religion as of some political impor- 
tance, a part of statecraft. But now the converts were ready to serve God, for they 
began to know him. Their idols were dead things; the God whom Paul preached was 
living, loving, and powerful ; they felt his power "in their hearts, nay, he was the Life ; 
all life (they knew now) came from him, and was his gift. Their idols were false 
gods, there was no truth in them ; they were images of that which was not; for an 
idol, as St. Paul taught them, was <f nothing in the wo rid.” The Thessalonians could 
see the snowy top of Olympus ; the stories of the gods who dwelt there were but idle 
tales. Bt. Paul had taught them of the great Creator who is very God, living and 
‘ true; nay, the one only Source of real life and being. He is the very God, the self- 
existing One, i am that i am. There is none other. (2) To wait for his Son from 
heaven. Hope is the key-note of this Epistle, as joy and faith are of the Epistles to 
the Philippians and the Homans. St. Paul had taught his converts not only to believe 
in God the Father who made us, but also in God the Son who redeemed us. He 
taught them the great truths of the Eesurrection and Ascension, the blessed doctrine of 
the atonement. Some of the Thessalonians, perhaps, had tried to crapple with the 
dark mysteiies of life, sin and misery. St. Paul pointed them to Jesus. “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, who takefch away the sin of the world.” There is wrath corning in its 
awfulness ; but there is a Deliverer — One who is delivering us now, who is daily deliver- 
ing us from the power of sin, as we draw nearer and nearer to him ; who will deliver 
us from the punishment of sin, if by the gracious help of the blessed Spirit we abide in 
him. And this Deliverer is Jesus. 
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Lessons. 1. The holy lives of Christian people help the blessed work of saving souls ; 
holy lives are inure persuasive than holy word''. Let each Christian strive to do his 
part. 2. We are not in heath, n darkness ; God has given us the light of his gospel. 
Let us be thankful, and show our thankfulness in our lives. 3. Wait for the coming 
of the Lord Jesus ; all our hopes are in him. — R. 0. C. 

Ver. J. — Introduction, This Epistle has the distinction of being the first in time 
of all Pauls Epistles. The leading thought, to which there is reference toward 
the close of each of the five chapters into which the Epistle has been divided, is the 
second coming of our Lord, The first three chapters are personal, set ting forth the 
apostle’s connection with the Thessaloniatis, and interest in them as a Church. In 
the remaining two chapters he addresses them in view of their condition as a Church, 
and especially in view of anxiety connected with the second coming. Pleased with the 
progress thgy were making, he writes to them in a quiet, practical, prevailingly 
consolatory strain. 

I. The writers. “ Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy.” Paul comes first, as pre- 
eminently the writer. It can be made out that the matter and style are characteris- 
tically Pauline. It speaks to his humility that he does not claim it as his own, that he 
does not put forward his official position, but associates two brethren with him as joint- 
writers. These, Silvanus (to be identified with Silas) and Timothy (less prominent at 
the time), assisted at the founding of the Thessa Ionian Church. Timothy had just 
returned from a visit of inquiry to Thessalonica. He therefore claims them ns adding 
the weight of their influence with the Thessalonians to his own. And their place as 
joint-writers is accorded to them throughout. Only in three places, for a special reason 
in each case, does he make use of the singular number. 

II. Community addressed. “Unto the Church of the Thessalonians in God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.” Thessalonica — so named by Ca<sander in honour of his 
wife, who was a sister of Alexander the Great — was well situated for commerce “ on the 
inner bend of the Tkermaic gulf — half-way between the Adriatic and the Hellespont — 
on the sea-margin of a vast plain watered by several rivers,” the chief of these being 
the Axius and Haliacmon. Under the Romans it became a large, wealrhy, and 
populous city; and was chosen as the Macedonian capital. Its importance has been 
well kept, up to the present day. Salonika (slightly altered from Thessalonica) ranks 
next to Constantinople in European Turkey, with a population of seventy thousand. 
Paul visited Thessalonica in his second missionary tour, after the rough handling he 
had received in the other Macedonian city of Philippi. The Jews, being more numerous 
here than at Philippi, had a synagogue; and in this, Paul, for three sabbath days, 
reasoned with them from the Scriptures, opening and alleging that it behoved the Christ 
to suffer and to rise again from the dead, and that this Jesus is the Christ. The result 
was so far favourable. Some Jews were persuaded, and consorted with Paul and Silas; 
of the Gentile proselytes attached to the Jewish synagogue, a great multitude, and, 
among these, not a lew chief women. But there was also what was unfavourable. 
The Jews as a body, being moved with jealousy, took unto them certain vile fellows of 
the rabble, and raised a tumult against the Christian preachers, which ended in their 
departing by night for Beroca. Paul and his assistants had a very short time in which 
to found a Church in Thessalonica. For three sabbath days Paul reasoned in the 
Jewish synagogue. We may allow a little longer time for the ripening of Jewish 
opposition. Short as the time was, they had settled down to supporting themselves by 
labouring with their own hands. Short as the time was, the Philippian Christians, m 
their eagerness, had managed once and again to send unto Paul’s rrecesffiy. What 
would render the formation of a Christian Church at Thessalonica easier was the number 
of Gentile proselytes who embraced Christianity. These had received naming in 
monotheistic ideas, and had already the elements of a godly character. But, beyond 
this, many Gentile idolaters must have been brought in; for the entering in of Paul 
and his companions was signalized as a turning of the majority of them from idols unto 
the living and the true God. Under the conditions of time and manual labour and 
Jewish fanaticism, the founding of the Thessalonian Church was a most marvellous 
work. Bo short time with them, Paul wrote to them when he got to Corinth, after 
visiting Beroea and Athens, about the close of the year 52. The Thessalonians are 
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addressed as a Church, i.e. in their corporate capacity, with corporate responsibilities and 
privileges, not as saints, i.e. in respect of the cons* cration of the members individually. 
They are addressed as a Church in God the Father, i.e. as having all the position of sons. 
They are also addressed as a Church in the Lord Jesus Christ, i.e. as a Christian family 
where the sons are all saved men placed under the superintendence of him who has the 
position of Lord, and distributes to their need. 

III. Greeting. 44 Grace to you and peace.” This did not necessarily exclude 
favour and peace from men, from these persecuting Jews. But whether it had that 
sweep or not, it certainly meant the Divine treatment of them, not according to merit, 
but according to infinite mercifulness, and the consequent freeing oi them from all 
disturbing influences. It is what we should invoke for all our friends. — II. F. 

Vers. 2—10. — Manifestation of interest I. How they thanked God for the 
Thessalonians. 44 We give thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you 
in our prayers.” The three Christian. preachers away at Corinth, and in the midst of 
their engagements there, were interested in their Thessalonian converts. They were so 
interested as to act as priests for them. This they did at the throne of grace, praying 
for them hy name, in view of their special needs as a Church. This they would also do 
unitedly, praying to ail the more purpose that they united their prayers ; for a threefold 
cord is not easily broken. Eoah, Daniel, and Job in a land may not counteract all 
wickedness ; hut Paul, Silas, and Timothy, agreeing as touching what they asked for 
a progressing Church like Thessalonica, would certainly mean valuable help to them 
from heaven. Praying, they gave thanks always* This designation of time is not to 
be understood with the utmost strictness. It is prescribed in Exodus that Aaron 
should bear the judgment of the children of Israel (the Urim and Thummim) upon his 
heart before the Lord continually, i.e. whenever he went into the holy place to 
discharge the pontifical functions. So the meaning here is that, whenever these men 
of God went into the presence of God to discharge the priestly function of prayer for 
the Thessaloniaos, their hearts were filled with gratitude for them, which they poured 
forth in thanksgiving. They gave thanks to God, who had made the Thessalonians a 
Church, who had blessed them hitherto, and upon whom they depended for future 
blessing. They gave thanks to God for them all. They did not know of any (and 
their information was .recent) who were bringing dishonour on the Thessalonian 
society. They were all with one heart helping forward the common Christian good. 

II. Upon what they proceeded in thanking God for the Thessalonians. 
44 Remembering without ceasing.” They proceeded in their thanksgivings upon what 
they remembered of the Thessalonians. The impression produced at the time bad not 
been effaced by fresb scenes, new engagements, the lapse of time. By thinking of 
them and hearing from them their impression of them had not ceased to be lively, 
This impression concerned the three Christian graces— -faith, love , hope. In 1 Cor. xiii. 
love is placed last, the object being to exalt it, in its permanent value, over the other 
two Here, as also in the fifth chapter and in Col. i., and virtually in Titus ii., 
the natural order is followed, faith manifesting itself in love (Gal. v. G), and hope rising 
out of love (Rom. v. 5). Hope is also properly held to come last, as the link between 
the present and the future. What the Christian pioneers remembered was the practical 
outcome of each grace. 1. 44 Your work of faith” In the eleventh of the Hebrews we 
read of special works which were produced by faith. But the work, in its totality , which 
each man produces, is the life which he lives before the world. And he who believes 
that there is the eye of the holy, heart-searching God upon him ; that he is here to carry 
out the Divine behests; that according as he does or does not carry out these behests 
dees he lie under the Divine approval or disapproval ; that there is a judgment coming 
which shall prove each man’s work of what sort it is ; — such a man will surely produce 
a work very different from him who habitually looks only to the seen and the "temporal, 
flhe adoption of faith as the principle of their lives meant to the Thessalonians the 
abandonment of many vices, and the cultivation of sincerity, humility, purity, 
temperance, and other Christian excellences. 2. 44 And labour" of love” 'The word 
translated 44 labour ” approaches the meaning of painful effort. We are not merely to wish 
well to others and to rejoice in their good; —that implies no laborious ness of love. But 
we are to burden ourselves with the wants of others, and to undertake labours on behalf 
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of the sick, on behalf of the poor, on behalf of the oppressed, on behalf of the ignorant, 
0*1 behalf of the erring. The Thessalonian Christians were fall of these labours ; their 
Church life had become one labour of Jove , a putting forth of painful effort for each 
o her, without thought of reward, with only the desire to please the Master. It was 
a labour of purest, freest love, that the Master himself undertook on behalf of those 
whom life was not ashamed to call his brethren. 3. “ And patience of hope in our Lord 
Jesus Christy Hope was the characteristic grace of the Thessalonians. It was hope 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, which is more exactly defined in the Epistle as hope with 
regard to his coming. It was a hope which burned in them with ext raordinary intensity. 
So eager «were they as to' the time of its realization that there was a likelihood of 
impatience being engendered by delay. When the Thessalonians are remembered here 
for the patience of their hope, we are to understand the brave way in which they 
maintained the conflict with sin within, and especially with persecution without. It is 
the hope of victory that sustains the soldier under all the hardships of the march and 
the dangers «of the battle-field. So it was the hope of the infinite compensation that 
there would be at the coming of Christ that sustained them under the disadvantages of 
their position. What to them were all that their enemies might inflict on them, when 
any day Christ might come among them for their deliverance ? They could say with 
their teacher, “ For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
com fared with the glory that shall be revealed to us- ward.” Additional circumstance. 
gt Before our God and Father.” This points to the solemnity and also the joy of the 
remembrance. It Was in prayer that it took place. It was there before the God of 
Paul and Silas and Timothy, the Heart-searching One, who could testify that it was no 
formal remembrance, but was marked by sincerity. It was also before their Father, who, 
as Infinite Benevolence, regarded it with pleasure. 

III. 'There is noted the fact of the election of the Thessalonians. 
" Knowing, brethren beloved of God, your election.” Paul, for himself and his helpers, 
addresses them, as brethren. What they had in common was that they were beloved 
of God. What marked them as objects of Divine love was their election. This is a 
word of deep and gracious import, which is more opened up in other places in Scripture* 
What marked ancient Israel was that they were the election. In succession to ancient 
Israel, Christians were the election. Among others these Thessalonian Christians had 
most of them been elected out of heathenism, elected to all the privileges of the new 
covenant. They owed this their position not to their own merits. It was no doings of 
their own that brought Christ into the world. It was bv circumstances over which 
they had no control that the gospel was preached to them in Thessalonica. It was 
not in their own strength that they believed. Jt was Divine love, then, that gave them 
their position among the election, and to Divine love was to be all the praise. 

IV. Paul and his helpers came to the knowledge of their election by 
CONSIDERATION OF Divine ASSISTANCE VOUCHSAFED IN PREACHING TO THEM. “ Mow 
that our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance; even as ye know what manner of men we showed 
ourselves toward you for your sake.” The gospel is the glad tidings of salvation to‘ali 
men. It could only be called their gospel inasmuch as they used it instrumentally in 
the conversion of souls. It was Christ who was the great Subject of it. u Neither is 
there salvation in any other.” These three agreed as to the purport of the gospel. It 
was not different from the gospel as preached by Peter or any other Christian teacher, 
in dealing with the Jews in Thessalonica, as we learn from the Acts of the Apostles, 
the gospel proper was accompanied with the producing of proof from the Old Testament 
Scriptures that the Messiah was to suffer and to rise from the dead ; and the fitting into 
it of other proof that the historical Jesus, who had lately been on the earfcb, met all 
the requirements of their Scriptures. But to Jews and Gentiles alike it was the free 
offer of salvation, based on the great facts of the death and resurrection of God's Son in 
our nature. This gospel had come to them in Thessalonica ; it had providentially been 
directed their way. It had come to them, in word, in the Word preached, and that was 
a great point gained. 44 For how shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard?” But it had not come in word only, but also in power. They felt power 
descending on them in the delivery of their message. This was nothing else than the 
assistance of the Holy Ghost, And it was accompanied with the deep assurance that 
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their message was taping effect. The Thessalonians themselves had the proof of their 
being men who were divinely assisted toward them. . And, as this Divine assistance 
was granted in their interest, it pointed to their being in the number of the elect. 

V.‘ Paul Ind hts helpers came to the knowledge of the election of the 
Thessalonians by consideration of their power of imitation. “ And ye became 
imitators of us, and of the Lord, having received the Word in much affliction, with joy 
of the Holy Ghost.” There is a point of difference . They preached the Word, or rather 
—for a new aspect is brought up— the Lord in them. . It was the Lord’s message they 
delivered ; they were the instruments of the Lord in its delivery. It was, therefore, the 
Lord as well as they, and more than they, in the preaching. On the other hand, the 
Thessalonians received the Word. This is not inconsistent with what is said in the Acts 
of the Apostles in connection with Bercea : “ Now these were more noble than those in 
Thessaloniea, in that they received the Word with all readiness of mind, examining the 
Scriptures daily, whether these things were so.” For the meaning there is that the 
Berman Jews were a nobler class than the Thessalonian Jews, which is no reflection on 
the Thessalonian Christians, who, with few exceptions, were. Gentiles. The testimony 
of this Epistle is that they were a Church peculiarly receptive of the Word. Allowing 
for this difference which, the sense requires, the imitation is to be restricted to the 
associated circumstances and spirit. u In much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost.” 
It was the Word that gave rise to much affliction. And it is not to be wondered at 
that, when the light comes into conflict with darkness, this should be the result to 
those who are associated with the light In much affliction the three subordinates and 
the great Superintendent in them drew joy from the Word preached. “ Sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing,” said the greatest of the three. In the same affliction the Thessa- 
lonians were imitators, in drawing joy from the Word received. They were not 
crushed under the affliction, but, imbibing the comfort of the Word, they rose 
triumphant over it. Jn both cases the joy, which was not to be thought of as earthly, 
proceeded from the Holy Ghost dwelling within. This was the second thing that 
pointed to their election. 

YL The Thessalonians were so good imitators as to become an ens ample 
to others. “ So that ye became an ensampie to all that believe in Macedonia arid in 
Achaia.” These were the two Roman divisions of Greece. It is implied that the 
circumstances of the Grecian Churches were similar. To believe was, more or loss, to 
be opposed, to be afflicted. The Thessalonians were an encouragement to the other 
Churches. Philippians, Bermans, Athenians, Corinthians, might all take heart from 
the manner in which the Thessalonians triumphed over their affliction. 

Vi I. There was a widespread report regarding Thessalonioa which was 
very serviceable. “ For from you hath sounded forth the Word of the Lord, not 
only in Macedonia and Achaia, hub in everyplace your faith to God-ward is gone forth ; 
so that we need not to speak anything.” This shows how the Thessalonians could ^ be 
an ensample to so many. There was the condition of publicity. In the language which 
is used, prominence is given to the Word, and it is characterized, not now as a our 
gospel but as “ the Word of the Lord.” From them at Thessaloniea the Word of the 
Lord had sounded forth. The Word of the Lord sounds forth, not merely when we 
preach it, but also when, as these Thessalonians did, we receive it and allow it to have 
influence upon our lives. From them at Thessaloniea there had been a notable 
sounding forth. The image employed is that of a trumpet, filling with its clear 
sound all the surrounding places. Hill and valley, hamlet and homestead, are 
waked with it. So the gospel-trumpet had been sounded at Thessaloniea, and 
the result is represented as the filling of all Greece with the clear sound of the 
gospel. Its wakeful sound had reached the important places, not only in Macedonia, 
but in Achaia. There is suggested by this what the Church has to do for 
the world ; it 1ms to sound the gospel-trumpet, so that, without any hyperbole, the 
whole world shall be filled with the clear sound of the gospel. The sounding forth 
from Thessaloniea had reached even to places beyond Greece. And, in "givimz 
expression to this, Paul, as he sometimes does, gives a different turn to the sentence. 
We should have expected it to run so as to be complete: “Not only in Macedonia and 
Achaia, but in places beyond.” He, however, lays hold on what the Word had notably 
done for the Thessalonians, viz. made them monotheists, given them faith to God-wurd, 
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and the sentence is made to run : “But in every place your faith to God- ward is gone 
forth.” “ The currency of the reports was probably much promoted by the commercial 
intercourse between Thessalonica and other cities, both in Greece and elsewhere. Wieseler 
suggests that Aquila and Priscilla, who had lately come from Rome to Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 2). might have mentioned to the apostle the prevalence of the report even in that 
more distant city. If this be so, the justice and truth of the apostle's hyperbole is still 
more apparent; to be known in Borne was to be known everywhere.” This maybe 
true, but still it is to be borne in mind that the sounding forth to distant places is 
rather ascribed to the vigour with which the gospel-trumpet had been sounded at 
Thessalonica. By the going forth of their faith there was great service done. In 
preaching the gospel in new places, it was Paul’s custom to hold up what it had done 
for other places. • With regard to Thessalonica, he was placed in an exceptional position. 
In Beroea, in Athens, in Corinth, wherever he went, he needed not to labour in language 
to create an j repression of what the gospel had done for Thessalonica. He needed not 
to say anything, the work being already done for him. 

VIII. The two points to which the report referred. 1. The entering in of 
Paul and his helpers, “ For they themselves report concerning us what manner of 
entering in we had unto you.” This has already been particularized. It was their 
gospel coming unto the Thessalonians, not in word only, but also in power, and the 
Holy Ghost,- and in much assurance. It was that attested by the Thessalonians. It 
was the Lord in them preaching the Word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy 
Ghost. How it is generalized — “what manner of entering in we had unto you.” They 
did not need to enter upon that; the people themselves in the various places came 
forward with their acknowledgments. This was important to the three ministers ; 
it was a seal to their ministry, it was added influence in the proclamation of the gospel. 
A minister may well aspire to have such a record. 2. The response of the Tkessa - 
lonians. “ And how ye turned unto God from idols, to serve a living and true God, and 
to wait for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the dead.” This is an expansion 
of the previous words, “ your faith to God-ward.” They bad been idolaters. This is to 
be Understood of the Thessalonian Church as a whole, which points to its composition. 
They turned unto God from idols. There is marked their conversion to monotheism . 
They turned from idols “ to serve a living and true God.” The old translation is better 
here: “ to serve the living and true God.” Idols are dead; their living touch upon the 
soul can never be felt. They turned from dead idols to the living God, the God 
in whom we live and move and have our being, who giveth to all life and breath 
and all things. Idols are false and vain, they can do no good to their votaries. They 
turned from false and vain idols to the true God, who cannot deceive his worship- 
pers, who comforts and cheers them, who is the Bewarder of them that diligently seek 
him. Turning from idols, they made their life a service of this living and true God — 
not a dead, make-believe service, but characterized, from its object, by life and truth, 
a waiting on him to carry out his behests. There is marked their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. They turned from idols to wait for his Son Irom heaven, whom he raised from 
the dead, 'i hey laid hold on the great Christian fact, that God gave up his Son to die 
for man. They also laid hold on the other great Christian fact, that God raised 
him from the dead and raised him to heaven. They further believed, on Divine 
authority, that God’s Son was to come from heaven. Round this their life as a Church 
"very much revolved; they were fascinated by its influence. They waited for* his Son 
from heaven; they lived in daily expectation of his coming. While we are not curious 
about the time of Christ’s coming, let us not lose the influence of the fact of Christ's 
coming. Let us consider whether we are prepared for his coming. Let us he dead to 
the cuanns of the world, dead also to its opposition. Let us take comfort, under 
present troubles, from this coming (John xfv. 1- — 3), Let us joyfully anticipate the 
coining (l Pet, i. 8). We may well learn from the Thessalonians to give this subject 
greater prevalence in our thoughts. Let ns, like them, be found in the attitude of 
expectancy. Christ’s last message to man is this : “ Yea, I come quickly.” And the 
reply which we are expected to make is this: “Amen : come, Lord Jesus ” - “Even Jesus, 
which dehvereth us from the wrath to come.” This is the first of the three references 
to the wrath of God in this First Epistle to the Thessalonians. It is an element that is 
more largely prevalent in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. It was natural that, 
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writing so much to the Thessalonians about the second coming, be should introduce the 
fulure wrath. The full expression in this place , Ci the wrath to come,” bad ali\ ady been 
used by one who could preach the terrors of the Law. When the Baptist saw many of 
the Pharisees*and Sadducees coming to his baptism, ho said unto them, “ Ye olfspring ot 
vipers, who warned you to dee from the wrath to come?” Paul, standing a Ter the great 
Messianic manifestation, could say more definitely and mildly, “ Even Ji-sus, which 
delivercth us from the wrath to come.” (1) The reality of the wrath. By the wrath of 
God we are to understand the disposition which leads him to indict punishment for sin. 
It cannot be said of God that he is wrathful, or that wrath is the predominant feature 
in his character. For “he delighteth in mercy;” but “judgment is his strange work.” 
When men put themselves in opposition to God, while he is displeased, he is also 
grieved. We read of the grieving of the Spirit ; of Christ, while looking round on his 
audience with anger, being grieved at the hardening of their hearts. Even when God, 
from necessities of government, may have to remove the reprobate from his presence, 
there is not wanting the tone of indignant rebuke, “Cast ye out the unprofitable servant 
into the outer darkness : there shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth.” But with 
this righteous indignation there is no mingling of malice, hut only a feeling of infinite 
reluctance to resort to such a measure with any of bis creatures. It is supposed to be 
derogatory to the Divine character that there should be wrath in the heart of God at all. 
But how is he to regard sin? Is sin to be committed under his government, and no notice 
to be taken of it, especially when it is of the very nature of sin to strike at the Divine 
government? Such an idea would certainly be repudiated in connection with human 
government. Or are we to suppose that he can become accustomed to the sight of sin, 
so as not to heed this sin or that sin in the great multitude that are committed every 
day upon this earth ? But God can never see sin to be other than it really is. It stands 
out before him in all its details and in all its vileness, as that which interferes with his 
government, thwarts bis holy ends among men. And as he has taught us to flash out 
in anger against wrong-doing, so we must believe that his own soul flashes out in anger 
against wrong done to his government. But we must exclude from the Divine out- 
flashing such inequality as attaches to human outflasliing. The Th rice-holy One never 
knows the perturbing influence of passion; sin is not felt more keenly at the first, 
and less keenly when time has exerted its sway — it is ever unchanged before his mind. 
He continues unsatisfied, and the fire burns within him against it, until it is removed 
out of his sight. So far from wrath being derogatory to God, it must enter into a 
right conception of the Divine character. It is necessary to the consistency of the 
Divine character. To favour the following of a certain course, and yet to view with 
indifference the. following of an opposite course, is simply characterlessness. Aecoiding 
to the ardour with which we regard one course must we burn against its opposite. We 
must think of God as infinitely favouring righteousness; and he would not be true to 
himself if his feelings did not infinitely burn against iniquity. According as he is 
attracted to the pole of holiness, so powerfully must he be repelled from the opposite 
pole of sin. Even under the New Testament economy it is said that “our God is a 
consuming fire.” More prominence is given to this in the Old Testament, but it is a 
necessary conception of God, that, as he is consumed with zeal for the cause of truth 
and love, so he is a consuming fire to all that is opposed to it. There is a certain 
course which he favours — which he puts forward as obligatory. He gives us every 
encouragement to follow this course; it is the consuming desire of his heart to see it' 
followed by us. This may be said to be the course of humble dependence upon him. 
If we follow this course, he is pleased, and he marks his pleasure, by making our 
humility return in liberty and happiness upon ourselves. But if we wilfully assert 
our independence and follow our own. course, then God will make our wilful ness recoil 
in bondage and misery upon our own souls. Wrath is even necessary to our rising to 
a proper conception of the Divine compassion . We miss what the Divine compassion 
is, unless we first apprehend ourselves as objects of the Divine wrath. “That heathen 
antiquity had no idea of God’s love is attributable to the fact that it had no living 
conviction of the world being under God’s wrath. Plato and Aristotle Vise only to the 
bare representation of God as being a jealous God; and men who in our dav speak of 
dispassionate love rise no higher than they.” (2) The time to which the wrath is 
referred . The wrath to come is the disposition of wrath in its future manifestation. 
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It is in the next world that it is to come to its full manifestation. Even now God 
manifests his displeasure against sin. The Flood was an early and signal instance 
of God’s wrath burning against a wicked world. And the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah was another signal instance of God’s wrath burning against wicked 
communities. But under the present order of things God does not ordinarily deal 
with man in un mixed wrath. He has ends of redemption in view. And, though he 
does give experience of judgment that men may not be forgetful of him, still he 
mingies mercy with judgment. And usually he gives us to experience far more 
mercy than judgment, that thereby he may commend redemption to us. He exercises 
wonderful* forbearance toward us, that thereby he may win ns over to himself. 
Thus it is that meantime there is no adequate impression given of the punitive 
justice of God. We do not see punishment following always upon sin. We do not 
see puuishment proportioned to sin. The more hardened in sin men are, the more 
may they escape present punishment. It does not yet appear what God’s displeasure 
against sinnef-s is, any more than it yet appeals what his love to his people is. There 
are hindrances which prevent a full manifestation in both cases. In the next world 
these hindrances will be removed, and then it will be seen clearly how God views 
every one who through a period of grace continues to oppose himself to Divine love. 
The sins of this life, uuforgiven, will cry unto God ; and his wrath, no longer restrained, 
will go forth. There are things for which, it is said in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
the wrath of God cometh upon the children of disobedience. There is a certain open 
defiance and forgetfulness of God (encouraging to ungodliness) which in a special 
manner attracts the Divine judgment. But it is true of a sinful life as a whole, 
that what there is in it of resistance to God draws down on it, when the time comes, 
the Divine wrath. This is to be at the clay of judgment, which is called “ the day 
of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” Then there will he 
a righteous summing-up of the life lived on earth as a whole ; and the wrath that 
descends will exactly indicate what God’s estimate of the life is. That there will 
be retribution, and retribution exactly proportioned to each life, some being punished 
with few stripes and others with many stripes, is most certain. We cannot define 
with exactness the manner and contents of the retribution. The language employed 
in Scripture is sufficiently fitted to create alarm: “But unto them that are factious 
and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, shall be wrath and indignation, 
tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that worketh evil.” What is at 
first the assertion of independence toward God, will become, retribu lively, hindrance 
and bondage in complete subjugation and environment by God. What is,, in its 
working, excitement and self-gratification, will become, retributively, in the distrac- 
tion of the mind, in the upbra'diogs of conscience, a feeling of anguish. There is thus 
before the life of sin a dark future. “ There rernaineth a certain fearful expectation of 
.judgment, and a fierceness of fire which shall devour the adversaries ” And the life of 
sin is not to be judged by what it is at present in its licence and excitements and 
restraint of judgment, but is to be judged by what it is to come to. It is in the next 
world that the nothingness and wretchedness of a life of sin will be fully evidenced. And 
what a power ul deterrent is this to continuing our resistance to Divine grace 1 (3) The 
Deliverer f rom the ivrath to come . This is the gracious side which is now pn sen ted 
in the gospel. We must think of the wrath to come, in order that we may properly 
conceive of the Deliverer. He is appropriately called Jesus. “ Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for it is he that shall save his people from their sins.” Here it is saving 
from the wrath of God on account of their sins. We read of heroes of antiquity 
who were renowned for delivering countries from the monsters with which they were 
infested. The How Testament tells cf One who delivers from the evil most to be feared 
of man — the wrath to come. It is not to be understood that Jesus did deliver (on 
the cross) or will deliver (at the last day), but rather that it is his office to deliver. 
This is the great part which he performs for men ; it belongs to Jesus to deliver 
from the wrath to come. This office entailed on the Holder of it infinite self-abnega- 
tion. “ The Bon of God, . . . even Jesus.” And, as the Sou of God, he had to begin by 
laying aside his Divine glory, not counting it a prize to be clutched at by him. And 
he came down into our nature, that he might receive into himself the wrath due to , our 
sin. He became the great vessel of wrath. What should have been poured into m 
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was poured 5nto him. Thus the Deliverer is the greatest of all sufferers. He is one 
who has marks of mysterious sorrow and anguish upon his nature. And that shows 
how far it is from being according to the heart of God to make men miserable, to send 
wrath upon them. He interposes between the sinner and the results of his sin in this 
great Deliverer sent forth from his own bosom. He says, “ Save from going down to the, 
pit, for I have found a ransom.” Rather does he inflict wrath upon his Hon than inflict 
it on us. Bo far as his doing is concerned, he has removed the wrath to come — he has 
made it non-existent. Is that not proof, the most conclusive, that wrath is most 
abhorrent to him, that in his heart of hearts he wishes us to escape from wrath, wishes 
to make, us all happy? (4) Our relation to the Deliverer . It is sail ho£o, “ which 
delivered! vs from the wrath to come” And the context shows that, the reference is to 
believers . All are welcome to come into a saving relation to Christ ; but, as a 
matter of feet, all do not come. In Thc ssalonica there were many to whom the gospel 
of deliverance came, who, in their idolatrous life, thought it an idle tale. There were 
some who, tired of their idolatrous life, welcomed the thought of deliverance, and 
gave a ready ear to the apostle when he told them of Jesus “ which delivereth 
from the wrath to come.” And there are many still in our more enlightened times 
who treat wrath and deliverance from it as an intrusion. The great work which 
Jesus accomplished has no interest to them. They like to go on in their own self- 
pleasing way, heedless of the issues. There are others, and these are the believers, 
who are unsatisfied in a life merely in the present. They are anxious to know how they 
are to meet the eternal issues. And feeling unable to do this themselves, as guilty 
before God, they shelter themselves in Jesus, “ which delivereth from the wrath to 
come.” Taking him as their Representative, entering into the full benefit of his deliver- 
ance, the future is relieved to them, and, for the first time, they breathe freely as in the 
atmosphere of heaven. Out of Christ the wrath to come is still a reality, and a reality 
which has been made more dreadful to those who refuse to escape from it. In. Christ 
let us take the comfort of our position, let us dismiss our fear of future wrath ; and let 
us remember him to whom we owe our escape, and let us prove our gratitude by a life 
of loyalty to our Deliverer. — R. F. 

Yer. 3. — Works of grace . In writing to the Corinthians St. Paul singles out three 
Christian graces for supreme honour — faith, hope, and love. Here he selects the same 
three graces, but not simply to praise them for their own inherent merits. They are 
now regarded in their energetic operation, as powers and influences; and the fruits of 
their activity are the subjects of the apostle’s thankful recognition. He makes mention 
m prayer of the work of faith and labour of love and patience of hope. 

I. Christian graces are active powers. They are beautiful in themselves, but 
they are not to exist solely for their own beauty. Flowers are lovely, but the object 
of the existence of flowers is not that they may dream through the summer hours in 
their loveliness, and then fade and wither and die. They serve an important end 1 
in the economy of plants by preparing fruit and seeds. 1. The active operation of 
Christian grace glorifies God. While dwelling only in the depths of the soul, quiescent 
and secret, they do not show forth the glory of .God. “ Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit” (John xv. 8). 2. The active operation of the Christian 

graces is a means of benefiting our fellow-men. Faith, love, and hope arc not given to 
us for our own enjoyment only. They are aids for our mission in life— the mission 
of serving God by serving mankind. We must let them have their perfect work, 
that this mission may he fulfilled. 3. The active operation of the Christian graces 
is a proof of their vital health. “ Faith apart from works is barren ” (Jas. ii. 20). By 
the fruits they bear we know how far we have the graces within us. 

IL Christian graces have their separate spheres of energy. 1. Faith has its 
work. When we both believe and actively trust in the helps of the Unseen, we arc 
encouraged to use them, and when we yield ourselves in faith to the will and law of the 
Unseen, we learn to obey the authority above us. ' Hence the work of faith. Tins is 
characterized by decision— it is no wavering, hesitating, intermittent activity— by 
calmness and by energy, 2. Love has its labour . Labour is harder than work. It implies 
great effort, toil, and trouble. Love goes beyond faith and undertakes greater tasks, 
Rut with love “all toil is sweet.” An enthusiasm amounting to passion characterizes 
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this activity and distinguishes it from the sober work of faith. Love to God and love 
to man are necessary for the hardest work. It was not mere faith, it was love, that 
inspired the awful toils and sacrifices of Christ. 3. Hope has its -patience . This is the 
passive fruit of Divine grace. It is not therefore the less important, nor does it there- 
fore show the less energy. We need strength for endurance as much as strength for 
action. Christian hope manifests its energy by unflinching perseverance in spite of 
present crosses ami distresses. 

HI, Christian graces must co-operate for the ripening of the full Christian 
■life. St. Paul rejoices that all three of the primary graces were in active operation 
in the Thessaloniaii Church. Characters are too often one-sided. Faith is hard if love 
is wantfng. Love is weak and wild if it is not supported and guided by faith. Hope 
is an idle dream without these two graces, and they are sad and gloumy if they are not 
cheered by hope. As the c« »rd is far stronger than the separate strands, faith, hope, and 
love united produce energies many times greater than the results of their individual 
efficacy. The perfect Christian character is the character that is developed into rich 
fruitfulness on all sides. All the colours in# the bow must blend to produce the pure 
white of saintliness. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 5. — The dynamic gospel . If we may illustrate spiritual truths by describing 
them in the terminology of physical science, we may say that the great mistake which the 
Church, as well as the world, has been making over and over again is that of treating 
the gospel statically instead of dynamically — as a settled creed to be embraced in its 
rigid form rather than as a power to be submitted to in its progressive influence. But 
it is evident that the apostles cared not one straw for their preaching except in so far as 
it was the vehicle of Divine energy. They taught the truth, not as professors of 
metaphysics in a college, but as workmen who were bringing a new force to bear on the 
reconstruction of society. 

I. It is vain to receive the gospel in word only. 1. It may be published. A 
heathen country may open its ports to missionaries. Bible societies may circulate the 
Scriptures through every country and hamlet. Preachers may never cease to expound 
it. And all this will be as nothing for the spiritual welfare of people who will not hear, 
understand, believe, and submit to the truth. 2. It may be heard. Crowds may flock 
to the churches. Attentive congregations may hang upon the lips of popular preachers. 
And still no good may be done while the truth is not understood, believed, and obeyed. 
3. It may be understood. The meaning of the language used may be intelligible enough. 
People may give themselves the trouble of thinking out the subjects presented to them 
by the preachers. Still all is vain if the gospel is not believed and submitted to. 4. It 
may be believed . The truth may not be doubted. We may have a certain conviction 
of it, and yet even this may count for nothing without the faith that accepts the influences 
and follows the directions of the gospel. There is a world of difference between believing 
the gospel and believing in Christ; at least, in the only way in which this is of practical 
importance, viz. as a trustful acceptance of his grace and a loyal devotion to his will. 
So long as we come short of this wc may have the gospel, but it will be “words, words, 
words ” — the letter that Irilleth, not the spirit that quickenetb. 

II. The gospel may be received in power. This very statement seems to strike 
some people who have long been familiar with the words of the gospel as a new revela- 
tion, as itself a fresh gospel But we have to learn the power as well as the truth of 
the gospel if it is to be of any real good to us. 1. The operation of the power of the 
gospel consists in changing the hearts and lives of men . The gospel does not simply 
promise future salvation. It effects present regeneration. The new birth is the essential 
beginning of redemption. Nothing but a power, vast, overwhelming, penetrating, and 
omnipotent, can make new creatures of old, stubborn profligates and hypocrites, men of 
the world, and self-righteous Pharisees. 2. The secret of the power of the gospel is in 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit . The new man is “bom of the Spirit” (John iii. 5). 
Christ is “the Power of God,” because he baptizes with the Holy Spirit (Matt. iii. 
11). Christ expressly connected the power of apostolic preaching with the uiffc ot tne 
Holy Spirit: 44 Ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost is come upon you "(Acts 
i. 8). Preachers need this to give force to their words, and hearers to receive the truth 
effectually. 3. The sign of the power of the gospel will be much assurance. The 
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frith which grows out of experiencing this power will be much stronger, more vivid* 
and move joyous than that of first believing the truth of the gospel. — VV. F. A. 

Ter. 6 . — Affliction with joy. The Christians of Thessalonica had no sooner accepted 
the gospel than they were attacked with swift, sharp persecution; and it is to be 
remarked thaE, while in other places the apostles were often assailed and the converts 
spared, here the full force of the assault fell on the infant Church (Acts xvii. 5 — 10). 
bt. Paul frequently refers to the sufferings that so quickly tested the faith of this brave 
Christian community at the very commencement of its new life (ch. ii. 14; iii. 2- 5). 

- But in spite of persecution a peculiar joy seems to have possessed the OJjureli at 

* Tnessalonica. The Epistles to the Thessalonians are to be distinguished for hearty 
congratulations and a spirit of gladness. Here is an apparent paradox, which, however, 
when regarded from a higher standpoint, resolves itself into a spiritual harmony. 

I An earthly Paradox. Bt. Paul was much inclined to the use of startling para- 
coxes. His vigorous mind seemed to delight in facing them. Thus his style is rugged 
with great contrasting ideas. 1. The gospel does not prevent affliction . To the Thes- 
salonians it, was the means of bringing suffering. Chriatia *s often suffer more of 
earthly trouble, rather than less, than others (Heb. xii. 8). Though the gospel is good 
news, and though it brings gladness to the soul, it may be ushered in with storms and 
sufferings in the outer life. This might be expected, seeing that it is in conflict with 
the prince of this world. 2. Affliction does not prevent the experience of the joy of the 
gospel. In spite of much affliction, the Thessalonians had joy. The world secs only 
the outside. Hence its common verdict that religion must be melancholy. It can see 
the flaming fagots; it cannot see the exultant heart of the martyr. It is a great truth 
to know that, when God does not remove trouble, be may give us such gladness of 
heart as shall entirely counteract it. Surely it is better to rejoice in tribulation than 
tc be sad in prosperity 

II The spiritual harmony 1. The affliction is external , while the joy is internal 
The two belong to different spheres. It would be impossible for one and the same 
person to be in temporal prosperity and adveisity at the same moment, or to be at once 
in spiritual sunshine and uudei spiritual clouds. But it may well be that, while the 
earthly sun is shrouded ir. gloom, the heavenly sun is shining in full splendour. 2. The 
affliction comes from earthly causes , the joy from heavenly. Men persecute, the Holy 
Spirit inspires joy. Here are different sources of experience, and according' y the 
experiences differ. 3. The affliction rather helps the spiritual joy than otherwise. It 
prevents men from looking to external things for comfort. It enables them to see that 
true joy must be inward and spiritual. 

In conclusion, observe that affliction is no reison for the rejection of the gospel, since 
this is not therefore the less true, and it claims to be received on its truth, not on our 
pleasure, and also because the joy it brings will not be lessened by any external 
tumble. — W. F. A. 

Ter. 8. — Jlow the Word is sounded forth. I. The need of sounding forth the 
gospel. This is a fine expression, “ sounded forth ; ** not merely whispered in the ear, 
but proclaimed far and wide; with a fulness, a richness, and a power that command 
attention. Such is the proclamation that the royal message of the gospel deserves. 

1. The gospel comes from God. It is not like the composition of an obscure man. If 
God opens his mouth, sorely his words must be worthy of publishing in trumpet-notes. 

2. The gospel is for all men . It is not a secret doctrine for the cultured few. All the 
world needs it, all the world has a right to have it. Therefore it should spread over 
wide territories and penetrate to remote districts. The alarm-bell must be resonant, 
the bugle-call must be clear and piercing, the shepherd’s voice must be high and full 
that the wandering sheep may hear it and return to the iold. 3. The gospel is conflicted 
hy other voices . Men are preoccupied. The din of the world renders them deaf to the 
message from heaven. The world will not lie in solemn stillness to hear the angels 
sing. The sound of the gospel must go forth so that deaf ears shall he unstopped, and 
walls of prejudice fall flat like those of old Jericho at the trumpet-notes of Israel’s priests. 

II. The method of sounding forth the gospel. 1. It must be sounded by living 
men. A written gospel is not enough. Soul must stir soul. 2. It must be sounded 
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in the conduct of Christians. It would seem that St. Pan! wa* thinking rather of the 
influence of the Heroic, endurance of the Thessalonians and of their spiritual prosperity 
than of the mission. iry labours of evangelists sent out by them, for he writes of how 
they became au ensample to all that believe in Macedonia and in Aehaia' and how in 
every place their faith to God-ward was gone forth. The loudest, clearest, most eloquent, 
most unanswerable proclamation of the gospel is the unconscious testimony of Christian 
living. 3. It may be sounded forth with redoubled energy from the maid of affliction. 
The troubles endured by the Thessalonians tested and revealed their faith, and so 
led to the fuller proclamation of the gospel. “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church/’ Men never preach Christ so perfectly as when they die for him. The 
torch that kindled Latimer’s fagots at Oxford kindled a glorious fire of reformation 
throughout England. 4. It can be sounded forth with greatest effect from central 
positions. Thessalonica was the capital of Macedonia. W hat happened there was 
not done in a comer. Christian testimony witnessed at this great centre would spread 
far and widft. It is our duty to establish Christian influences in prominent places. 
‘While not boasting of our own doings, and not letting our left hand know what our 
right hand doetb, we should still not hide our candle under a bushel, but so let our 
light shine before men that we may glorify our Father which is in heaven, and remem- 
ber that, if a city which is set on a hill cannot be hid, it is most important that the 
light of the gospel should shine from such a place. — W. F. A. 

Yers. 9, 10 . — The great change. The Thessalonians were converted heathens. To 
them the blessedness of the gospel would be largely measured by its conti as t with the 
darkness of paganism. In Christendom the language descriptive of the acceptance of 
the spiritual blessings of the gospel would, of course, be different. But little else than 
the language; and with the essential, spiritual signification of it, even this would 
scarcely need altering. St. Paul regards the great change in two aspects, present and 
future. 

I. The present aspect op the great change. “Ye turned unto God from idols, 
to serve a living and true God.” 1. It is emancipation from an evil service and enlist- 
ment in a good service. In the old condition a man is a servant, of idols, of sin, of 
passion, of the world, of Satan. He thinks himself free, but he is really a miserable 
slave. In the changed condition the Christian is freed from this thraldom. But he is 
not the less a servant. He no longer serves in hard bondage. Love is his chain, and 
free devotion his service. Still he serves. 2. It is the giving up of death and falsehood 
and the acceptance of truth and life. (1) The idol is lifeless. All worldly, sinful 
living is a devotion to lifeless gods, to mere material things that perish in the using. 
The Christian serves a living God, who can give vital grace, accept loving devotion, 
and commune with his people. (2) The idol is false. Idolatry is a lie. All earthly 
things when exalted into gods become unreal and only mock their devotees. God is real, 
and he only can be rightly served in spirit and in truth. We come to reality, to fact, to 
truth, when we come to God. 

II. The future aspect of the great change. 1 . It consists in a turning from 
wrath. Whether we anticipate it with fear, or delude ourselves in the dream of 
evading it, or simply ignore it with stolid indifference, the fact remains that for all of 
us, while in our sins, there is a certain looking for of judgment. If we are children 
of sin we must be children of wrath. It is no small blessing to be able to face the 
future and to see that reasonably and righteously all the horror of Divine wrath is gone 
in the free pardon of sin. It is like turning one’s face from the lowering thunder- 
cloud to the silver light of sunrise. 2. It leads on to an anticipation of the coming 
glory of Christ. All the early Christians were much occupied with this anticipation, 
but none more so than the Thessalonians. The hope of the Parousia is an ever- 
recurrent theme in the two Epistles of St. Paul to this Church. His own mind must 
also have been very full of it when he wrote these letters. In their immediate expecta- 
tion — at bast, as far as a visible appearance and triumph of Christ was concerned — the 
first Christians were disappointed. But the great promises still cheer us as we wait for 
the glory that is reserved in the future. The Christian conversion thus not merely • 
results in a deliverance from wrath; it inspires a grand hope and promises a rich glory 
in the days to come. — W. F. A. 

• 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER II 

Contests. — Paul tarns from the reports 
of others to the experience of the readers. 
They themselves knew that his entrance 
was not powerless ; although maltreated in 
Philippi, he was emboldened to preach the 
gospel at Thessalouica. His preaching did 
not proceed either from delusion on his part 
or from a desire to delude others. He felt 
approved by God, and was actuated by no 
improper motives : be sought neither their 
praise nor their money; so far from insisting 
on bis apostolic rights, he was gentle among 
them, and conducted himself with the 
tenderness of a nursing mother toward her 
children ; and so far from his ministry being 
a pretext for covetousness, he had laboured 
for his own support; and thus he could ! 
confidently appeal to the Thessalonians as 
witnesses of the blamelcssuess of his con- 
duct And as his entrance among them was 
not powerless, so he thanked God that it 
resulted in their reception of the gospel; 
they had embraced it as the word of God, 
and had not shunned persecution for its 
sake ; they had in tl us become the imitators 
of the Cl lure 1 ics in J uil tea. The apostle then 
alludes to his earnest desires to see them; 
twice he had attempted to come to Thessa- 
lonica, and twice he had been prevented by 
the machinations of Satan. They were very 
dear to him — the objects of his tender affec- 
tions, and the source of his rejoicing before 
the Lord Jesus Christ at his coming. 

Ver. 1.— For yourselves, brethren ; in con- 
trast to other persons. Not only do strangers 
report the power and efficacy of our preach- 
ing among you, but you yourselves are ex- 
perimentally acquainted with it. Know our 
entrance in unto you ; referring, not merely 
to the mere preaching of the gospel to the 
Thessalonians, but to the entrance which 
the gospel found into their hearts— to its 
coming, not in word only, but also in power 
(ch i. 5). That it was not in vain; not 
empty, useless, to no purpose,-— descriptive 
of the character of the apostolic entrance 
among them. Our eni ranee among you 
was not powerless, unreal ; on the eontra?y, 
it was mighty, energetic, powerful. The 
reference is chiefly to the manner or mode 
in which Paul and his companions preached J 


the gospel, though not entirely excluding 
the success of the gospel among the Thes- 
salonians (comp. 1 Cor, xv. 14, “ And if Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain ”). 

Ver. 2. — But even after we had suffered 
before, and were shamefully entreated. As 
the word here rendered “ suffered before ” 
docs not in itself imply that the sufferings 
were unjust, tho apo-tle adds, “and were 
shamefully entreated.” As ys know, at 
Philippi. We are informed, ifl the Acts of 
the Apostles, that Paul and' Silas were 
publicly scourged and cast into prison ; and 
scourging with rods was regarded as an 
ignominious punishment, and therefore 
was M'bioden to be inflicted on Roman citi- 
zens, such as Paul and Silas were. . “ They 
have beaten us openly uncondemned, being 
Romans, and have cast us into prison ” 
(Acta xvi. 37). We were bold in our God to 
speak unto you. The word here rendered 
“ bold ” denotes boldness or freedom of 
speech ; and hence some render the clause, 
“ We were bold of speech in our God, so as 
to speak unto you” (Eilicott). Perhaps, 
however, as the verb “ to speak” follows, 
it is better to render- the clause, “ We were 
confident in our God to speak;” or “em- 
boldened to speak” (R. V., “ we waxed bold ”). 
This boldness or confidence was in our God, 
that is, on account of our fellowship or union 
with him. The gospel of God. The genitive 
of origin, denoting, not merely that God was 
the Object, but that ho was the Author of the 
gospel. With much contention; or, in much 
(‘Oitfliet (R.V.), alluding to the peril and 
danger with which Paul preached the gospel 
InThes-alonica. 

Ver. 3. — For our exhortation. This word 
has a twofold signification, denoting both 
“exhortation” and “consolation; ” when it 
refers to the moral conduct it denotes ex- 
hortation, hut when it is an address to a 
sufferer it denotes consolation. In the gospel 
these two meanings are blended together. 
Was not of deceit. Not in the sense of guile, 
which would be tautological, but simply 
“ error,” without any direct evil intent ; our 
gospel was not a delusion — we were not our- 
selves deceived. Nor of uncieanness ; a 
word usually employed to denote sensuality, 
and in this sense the meaning is — We did 
not, like the heathen in their worship, give 
occasion to unclean practices ; “ We have 
corrupted no man” (2 Cor. vii. 2). The 
word, however, may he taken in a more 
general sense, as denoting impurity of dis- 
position, impure motives; such as the 
impure desire" of applause or of gain, to 
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which the apostle afterwards alludes. Or of 
guile. As we were not ourselves deceived, 
so neither did we attempt to deceive others. 
The apostle did not adapt his religion as 
Udi hornet, to suit the prejudices or passions 
of na il - he did not employ any seductive or 
temporizing arts; but he boldly went in the 
Lee of the prevailing religions of the age, 
both of the Jews and of the Gentiles. 

Ver. 4. ; — But; in contrast. As; according 
as. We •were allowed. The old English 
for “approved.” Of God. The word ren- 
dered “allowed” aiguilles tried, tested as 
gold is tested in the lire, and hence also the 
result of that trial, 44 approved.” As we were 
esteemed worthy to be put in trust with 
the gospel ; entrusted with its publication. 
Even so ; in this condition of approval and 
trust. We speak, not as pleasing men, but 
God, that trieth. The same verb that is 
rendered u allowed ” in the first part of the 
verse,* hence 44 proveth,” or “approveth.” 
Our hearts. ' . Not a general statement, 
“God who is the Discerner of the heart;” 
hut “our hearts,” namely, of its, the pub- 
lishers of the gospel — Paul and Bilas and 
Timothy; thus appealing to God, as the 
infallible Judge of their sincerity. 

Ver. 5. — For ; confirming the statement 
that the preachers of the gospel did not seek 
to please men, but God. Neither at any. 
time used we Mattering words; endeavouring 
to gain you by flattery and praise; we did 
not pander to your feelings; we did not 
soften the demands of the gospel. As ye 
know, nor a cloak — or pretext — of covetous- 
ness. We did not use the gospel as a pretext 
to mask our real motive, which was cove- 
tousness, pretending to seek your spiritual 
good, whereas in reality we sought our own 
advantage. Paul could with perfect con- 
fidence appeal to his converts, and say, 44 1 
have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or 
apparel ” (Ads xx. 83). He was free from 
all sinister motives. 44 He did not use words 
such as flattery uses, or pretexts such as 
covetousness” (Jo wett). God is witness. 
Paul appeals to the Thessalonians them- 
selves that he had not used flattering words ; 
so now he appeals to God that the motive 
of his conduct was not covetousness. Bleu 
can judge the external conduct, they can 
hear the flattering words; but God only 
can know the motive of action— he only can 
discern the covetousness. 

Ver. 6*. — Nor of (or, from ) men sought we 
glory, neither of you, nor yet of others, when 
we might have been burdensome. These 
words admit of two meanings. The apostle 
may refer to his refusal to seek mainten- 
ance from the Thessalonians, and in this 
sense become a burden to th$m. But such 
a meaning does not suit the context; and 
besides, this refusal of maintenance is -after- 


wards alluded to by the apostle. The 
reference here is not to maintenance, but to 
glory: we did not seek glory from you, 
when we might have been burdensome, 
when we might have done so. Hence the 
word is to be taken in the sense of honour, 
importance; when we might have claimed 
honour. As— in virtue of our character as — 
the apostles of Christ. Paul d<ies not speak 
of himself alone, but he includes. Bilas and 
Timothy, and therefore the word 44 apostles ” 
is to be taken, not in its restricted, but in 
its wider meaning. 

Ver. 7.- — But. The apostle now describes 
his conduct positively. We were gentle ; 
a word used of the amiable conduct of a 
superior toward an inferior, as of a master 
toward a servant, a prince toward his 
subjects, or a father toward his children. 
“ The servant of God must not strive, but 
be gentle toward all men” (2 Tim. ii. 24). 
Some manuscripts read, 44 We were babes 
among you”— the difference being only 
the addition of another letter. Among 
you; in our intercourse with you. Even 
as a nurse; or rather, a mirsing mother* 
for the children* are her own. Cherisheth ; 
the word employed for birds warming and 
cherishing their young, EAr children. A 
stronger expression of tenderness and love 
could hardly be made. Even as a nursing 
mother dedicates her life for her infant; so, 
says Paul, we are willing to dedicate our- 
selves for you. Some important manuscripts 
read the verse thus: “But we were babes 
among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her 
children ; ” but this arises from an obvious 
error of the transcriber. 

Ver. 8. — So being affectionately desirous 
of you ; a strong expression in the original : 
“being filled with earnest love for you.” 
We were willing. The word denotes a pre- 
determination of the will: 44 we esteemed it 
good.” To have imparted unto you, not the 
gospel cf God only, but also our own souls. 
An evident climax : not only were we willing 
to preach the gospel of God to you, but 
more than this, to sacrifice our own lives for 
your advantage. The word here rendered 
‘•‘souls” denotes lives; and the meaning is 
that the apostle was willing to submit to 
death for the sake of the Thessalonians. 
The plural “we” still implies Paul and 
Silas and Timothy. The thought is— As a 
nursing mother not only nourishes her 
children, but is also ready to sacrifice her 
life for them ; so the apostle not only 
nourished his spiritual children with the 
pure milk of. the gospel, but was ready to 
sacrifice bis own life for their spiritual main- 
tenance; thus expressing in the strongest 
manner the womanly tenderness of the 
apostle toward his converts. Because ye 
1 were dear unto us. 
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Ter. 9. — For ; si proof or confirmation of 
tills dearness of the Thessaloniaos to the 
epistle. Ye remember, brethren ; recalling 
to their recollection his conduct when he 
was with them. Our labour and travail. 
These two terms frequently occur together 
(2 Cor. xi. 27 ; 2 These. iii. 8), ami can 
hardly be distinguished ; “ labour,” or “ toil,” 
is active, denoting t xeriion ; “ travail ” is 
passive, denoting weariness of fatigue, the 
effect of the exertion, For labouring ; in its 
strict meaning chiefly used of manual labour. 
Paul here refers to Ids working for his own 
support as a tent-maker. Night and day. 
Night precedes according to the Jewish 
mode of reckoning. It does not denote that 
the apostle made up by labour at night the 
loss of time during the day which Ids higher 
duties, as a preacher of the gospel, occa- 
sioned; that he wrought at iiis trade at 
night, and preached (luring the day ; but the 
phrase, “ night and day,” denotes inces- 
santly, continually. Because we would not 
be chargeable to any of you. Not a proof of 
the poverty of the Church of Thessalonica ; 
but the reason of this unselfish conduct of the ! 
apostle was that no hindrance should arise 
on his part to the spread of the gospel; 
that no imputation of hellish ness or cove- 
tousness should be laid to his charge. As 
he had done at Thessalonica so the apostle 
acted in other places. Tims at the lime 
he was writing this Epistle he was working 
for his support at Corinth (1 Cor, iv. 12 ; 

2 Cor. xi. 3). And such was also his practice 
at Ephesus ; for in his farewell address to 
the Ephesian elders he could appeal to 
them: “Yea, ye yourselves know, that these 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me ” (Acts xx. j 
34). We preached unto you the gospel of 
God. Thus freely, without charge. 

Ver. 10. — Ye are witnesses, and God also ; 
ye of the outward conduct, and God of the 
motives which actuated us. Howholily and 
justly and unhlamably; “holily” denoting the 
apostle’s conduct to God, “justly” his con- 
duct to man, and “ unhlamably ” the .negative 
side of both particulars. We behaved our- 
selves among you that believe. The apostle 
here refers to his own personal demeanour 
and to that of Silas and Timothy among 
them, in order that the Thcssaloniims might 
realize the purity of their conduct, and so 
might continue fetead fast in their attachment 
to ttie gospel which they taught. He men- 
tions specially “ them that believe,” not that 
he act d otherwise among those that did not 
believe, but because believers were cognizant 
of ids o 'i id net. -bRE PEL d: fd V -ERR • 

Vcr, 11.— As ye know how wa exhorted 
ani conuor^a rv.id charged every one of you, 
'm a father doth Rfe obhdren. The tmusla- 
of this voi&u Lt somewhat faulty; it 


f ought to bo, as in the R.Y. as ye hmw how 
we dealt with each one of you, as a father with. 
Ms own children , exhorting you , and encourag- 
ing ymt, and testifying. Paul here changes 
the image from that of a nursing mother 
to that of a father; because then lie was 
speaking of his tender care for his converts, 
whereas here he speaks of the instructions 
and admonitions which he gave them ; as a 
mother he nouiished their spiritualRife, and 
as a father he superintended their spiritual 
education. “ Exhorting and comforting and 
charging ; ” representing three modes of 
the apostle’s instructions : “ exhorting ” de- 
notes also encouraging and consoling ; 41 eoix - 
folding” denotes supporting amf su.- tabling 
(“ Comfort the feeble minded,” ch. v. 14) ; and 
“charging” denotes testifying or protesting 
— a solemn pressing home of the exhortation 
to the hearers. 

Ter. 12. — That (or, to the end that) ye would 
walk worthy of God; so as to adorn the gospel 
of God. So in the Epistle to the Colossians : 
“That ye would walk worthy of the Lord 
unto all pleasing” (Col. i. 10). Who hath 
called you ; or, as the best attested manu- 
scripts read, who calleth you. To his kingdom 
and glory. Not to be weakened as if it were 
a Hebraism for “ his glorious kingdom,” or 
“ the kingdom of his glory ;” but the kingdom 
and glory are to be viewed as two different 
objects. “ God called you to his kingdom,” 
namely, the Messianic kingdom which he 
has established on earth; and which will 
be completely realized at the advent. And 
“ God called you to his glory,” namely, the 
glory which is in reserve for all the members 
of his kingdom. 

Yer. 18. — For this cause. Not because 
God has called you to his kingdom and 
glory, but, referring to wliat follows, because 
of your reception of the gospel. We thank 
God. Although the reception of the gosp; i 
was in one sense the free and voluntary act 
on the part of the Tlicssalonians ; yet in 
another sense it was the act of God who 
ordained them to accept the gospel ; their 
belief was an operation of God in therm 
Without ceasing, because, when ye received 
the Word of God which ye heard of us; 
literally, because when ye received from us the 
H ord of hearing , which is of God . The gospel 
is called p the Word of hearing,” because it 
came by hearing ; hence “ the Word heard,” 
or “ the Word of the message ” (E. V.). It is 
further designated 44 of God” — the Word 
whose Author is God. Ye received it not as 
the word of men — as if it were of human 
origin— -but as it is in truth, the Word d 
God - of Divine origin— which effectually 
wdrketh. The pronoun may refer to God, 44 wife 
effectually woiketh,” or better to the Word 
of God, as the principal subject of the sen- 
tence. Also in you that believe, The gospel 
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was powerful as respects the preachers, and 
effectual as roj-peds the. hearers. 

Yer. It. — 3TOi ye, brethren, became fol- 
lowers; or rather, imitators, namely, in the 
endurance of sulh ring for the sake of the 
gospel, not in intention only, but in reality. 
Of the Churches Of God which in Judaea are 
in Christ Jesus. These Churches are men- 
tioned as being at this early period the 
moi-t prominent. The special mention of 
persecutioii by the Jews has its origin in the 
fact that it was by the imbeluniug Jews 
that Turd was persecuted at Tliessaionica. 
For ye also have suffered like things of your 
own countrymen. One of the proofs that 
the Church qf Thessalonica was Gentile in 
its origin ; as these countrymen were evidently 
Gentiles, being here distinguished from the 
Jews, From this it would seem that, after 
Paul and his companions had left Thessnlo- 
nica, the persecution which arose against 
the Christians continued, and the GentiL s 
combined with the Jews in opposing the 
gospel. Even as they— the Churches of God 
in J ud&a— have of the Jews. We learn from 
the Acts of the Apostles that the Jewish 
Christians in Judaea were exposed to severe 
persecution from their unbelieving country- 
men: Stephen was put to death, and Paul 
himself, in his unconverted state, was a chief 
among the persecutors. 

Ver. 15. — Who both killed the Lord Jesus ; 
emphatic, to point out the greatness of their 
■wickedness. And their own prophets; or, 
as some manuscripts read, and the prophets. 
This crime was often laid to the charge of 
the Jew’s : thus, by our Lord, “ Ye are wit- 
nesses unto yourselves, that ye are the 
children of them which killed the prophets” 
(Matt.'Xxiii. 81); ami by the protomartyr 
Stephen, “ Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted?” (Acts vii. 25.) 
And have persecuted us; literally, driven 
it* out, as Paul and Silas were expelled from 
Thessalonica. And they please not God, but 
are contrary to all men. The hatred a nd con * 
tempt which the Jews bore to other nations 
is noticed by Tacitus, Juvenal, and other 
heathen writers. Thus Tacitus writes of 
them : “They are faithful to obstinacy, and 
merciful toward themselves, but toward all 
others are actuated by the most irreconcil- 
able hatred (odium humani generis)” And 
Juvenal says, “They will not show the 
road to one who was not of tin ir religion, 
nor lead the thirsty person if uncireum- 
cised to the common spring.” Pei haps, 
however, the apoffle refers here, not to the 
enmity of the Jews to the human race in 
general, though perfectly cognizant of their 
bigotry and intolerance ; as this enmity 
was a perversion of their peculiar distinction 
as the people of God; but rather to their 
opposition to his preaching the gospel to 
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the Gentiles?— to their extreme reluctance 
that the Gentiles along with themselves 
should be admitted into the kingdom of 
God. 

Yer. 16. — Forbidding us — by contradict- 
ing, blaspheming, slandering, laying snares 
— to speak to the Gentiles that they might 
be saved. Not that the Jews were averse 
to the proselytism of the Gentiles, provided 
they were circumcised and kept the Law 
of Moses; on the contrary, Judaism at 
this period was a proselytizing religion; 
but their great objection to the preaching 
of the gospel was that the preachers did 
not insist on the Gentiles becoming Jews 
before they became Christians. And, ac- 
cordingly, we learn from the Acts of the 
Apostles that the unbelieving Jews were 
the most violent and implacable enemies of 
the gospel. Of the numerous persecutions 
mentioned in the Acts, there wore ouly two, , 
namely, those at Philippi and Ephesus, j 
which were not occasioned by the Jews, j 
To fill up their sins alway ; so that the 
measure of their iniquity became full to 
overflowing. Their forbidding the apostles 
to preach to the Gentiles was the last drop i 
which caused the cup of their iniquity to I 
overflow (comp. Gen. xv. 16, “ The iniquity j 
of the Amorites is not yet full”). The! 
remark of Professor Jowett is well worthy, j 
of notice: “In the beginning of sin and' 
evil it seems as if men were free agents, 
and had the power of going on or of re- j 
treating. But as the crisis of their fate, 
approaches, they are bound under a curse ; 
and the form in which their destiny presents 
itself to our minds is as though it were ; 
certain, and only a question of time hmv {. 
soon it is to be fulfilled,” For the wrath ; ; 
that wrath which was predicted and is 
merited by them. “Wrath” is here used 
for punishment, which is the effect of 
wratli. Is come upon them to the utter- 
most; literally, to the end. The apostle 
here refers to the judgments of God, which 
were impending on Jerusalem and the 
Jewish people ; judgments which were fear- 
fully executed in the awful sufferings they 
endured in the Jewish war, and in the 
destruction of their city by the Romans. 

Yer. 17. — Here a new chapter ought to 
have commenced, passing on to another 
subject, the apostle’s desire to visit the 
Thessulonians. But wo f< brethren, being 
taken from you; literally, 1 being bereaved of 
you (R.Y.). For a short time; literally, 
for the space of an hour. And yet it was 
several years before the apostle revisited 
Tht ssahmica ; but he here speaks of the 
short, period — a space of six months — which 
bad already separated than; not, U3 some 
suppose, that his mind was so full of the 
ideas of eternity that he overlooked ail 
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divisions of time. In presence, hot in heart. 
Similar expressions are common in Paul’s 
Epistles, denoting Iris love for his converts ; 
thus : “ Though I be absent in the flesh, yet 
I am with you in the spirit” (Col. ii. 5). 
Itedeavotirsd the more abundantly to sae 
, your face with great desire ; because our 
separation 1, as been so short. As has been 
well observed, “ Universal experience 
testifies that the pain of separation from 
friends and the desire to return to them are 
more vivid, the more freshly the remem* 
brance of the departure is on the mind” 
(Liinemaim), 

Yer. 18. — Wherefore we would have come 
unto you, even I Paul. Paul distinguishes 
himself, because in all probability his com- 
panions, Silas and Timothy, had been at 
Thessaloniea after he had left it. Once and 
again. Not used indefinitely, but referring 
to two separate attempts which Paul made 
to revisit the Thessalonians. But Satan 
hindered us ; denoting, not the enemies of 
Christianity, but the devil, the author of 
ait the hindrances in the kingdom of God. 
Paul here recognizes the personality of 
Satan, as the author of all evil, the great 
opponent of God and Christ. We are not 
informed by what instrumentality this hin- 
drance of Satan took place. It may refer 
to the various persecutions against Paul, 
which prevented him returning to Thessa- 
lonica, and especially to that persecution 
raised against him in Beroea by the Jews 
of Thessaloniea (Acts xvii, IS). In one 


sense, indeed, the hindrances arose in the 
way of God’s providence, for under its 
direct ion all the journeys of Paul were 
placed, and Satan couki not have hindered 
him from preaching the gospel in any quar- 
ter, unless by the Divine permission (comp. 
Acts. xvi. 7 ; Horn. i. 13). 

Yer. 19.— For what is our hope, or joy, 
or crown of rejoicing? or, glorying. The 
apostle calls the Thessalonians his “ hope,” 
not because he anticipates any reward 
from their conversion, or because their con- 
version would counterbalance his former per- 
secution of the Christians, but because he 
hoped to meet them in glory ; he calls them 
his “ joy,” because he would -rejoice with 
them in their final salvation; and he calls 
them his “crown of rejoicing,” because ho 
regards them as trophies of the victory of 
the gospel which he preached. Similarly 
he calls the Philippians “his joy and 
crown” (Phil. iv. 1). Are not even ye; 
or rather, are not ye also ? — ye as well as 
other Christians? In the presence, of — 
before— our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming ; 
at the restoration of his Messianic kingdom. 

Yer. 20. — For ye are our glory and joy. 
Some refer this verse to the present, and 
the former verse to the future ; not merely 
at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
even now ye are our glory and joy. But 
there is no reason for this distinction ; the 
words are merely confirmatory, and added 
from the fulness of the apostle’s emotions. 


HOMILETICS. 

Y$rs. 5, 6. — Motives of action. Man judges us by our outward conduct; God by 
our internal disposition. The apostle appeals to God as a witness of the purity of his 
motives. He asserts that he was free from ail desire of personal fame or interest. Can 
we make the same appeal and the same assertion? 1* Are we influenced by unworthy 
motives? Is covetousness, the desire of fame, or the love of power, the mainspring of 
our life? 2. Or are we influenced by worthy motives? Do we seek to please, not 
man, but God ? Is the glory of God in Christ Jesus the chief end of our life and 
actions ? 

Vers. 7, 11, 19. — The true pastorate. 1. Its qualities. Paul compares himself to a 
nursing mother and a father. A minister should resemble the one in his tenderness and- 
loving sympathy, and the other in his Wisdom and firmness. 2. Its mode: exhorting, 
comforting, and charging. 3. Its reward : (1) conversion of the hearers; (2) a joyful 
meeting with them at the coming of the Lord. 

Ver. 12. — Our high and holy calling. We ought to walk worthy of God, so as : 1. 
To obey God’s laws. 2. To imitate God’s moral perfections. 3. To enjoy God’s fellow- 
ship. 4. To adorn God’s gospel. 5. To promote God’s cause. 6. To live to Gods 
glory. ■ 

> Fer. 13. The gospel a Divine revelation. 1. Negatively. The gospel is not the 
word of man ; not the result of man’s wisdom; does not spring from a development 
of human thought; its doctrines are not within the sphere of the human intellect* 2. 
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Positively . The gospel is the Word of God. This seen from its origin, its contents, 
and its efficacy, 

Ycr. 16. — Beware of opposing the gospel. The Jews did so. They endeavoured to 
prevent the apostle preaching to the Gentiles, and wrath came upon them to the utter- 
most ; and so will all opposition made to the gospel terminate (Ps. ii. 6, 9), If we 
ourselves will not embrace the gospel, let us beware of throwing obstacles in the way of 
those who would. Especially let parents beware how they act toward their children 
when under religious impressions. 

Yer. 18, — The opposition of Satan to the gospel . “ Satan hindered us” 

The personality op Satan. Christ and Satan, the heads of two opposite empires 
— the one the kingdom of light, and the other the kingdom of darkness ; the one the 
source of all that is good, and the other the source of all that is evil. 

II. The Agency of Satan. He hindereth. the spread of the gospel. He worketh in 
the children of disobedience. Mode of his operation ; the instruments which he employs. 

III. The final victory of Christ over Satan. Though Satan hindereth the 
gospel, yet it is only for a season. “ The God of peace shall bruise Satan under our feet 
shortly ” (Rom. xvi. 20). 

HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 4 . — Effectiveness of the gospel . Entrance in to Thessalonica. It was not neces- 
sary, however, to depend upon foreign testimony for the facts of the case, for the Thes- 
salonians themselves were the best witnesses. “ For yourselves, brethren, know our 
entrance in unto you, that it was not in vain,” but an effective living reality, a great and 
gracious success. The proof of the fact is contained in two circumstances. 

I. The boldness of the three preachers. “But even after that we had suffered 
before, and were shamefully entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, we were bold in our God 
to speak unto you the gospel of God with much conflict.” The insuring treatment 
the apostle had received at Philippi had not the effect of scaring him away, or of 
leading him to withdraw into Ada, leaving Europe to its fate. Such treatment would 
have deterred men of a different stamp. His boldness was not mere stoical courage, but 
based on faith, for he was “ bold in our God,” and was equal to present perils as well as 
to past persecutions; for he spoke the gospel of God “in much conflict,” caused, as we 
know, by the league of violence which the Jews of Thessalonica formed with “lewd 
fellows of the baser sort” against the gospel. 

II. The spirit and method of their ministry. “ For our exhortation was not of 
deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor in guile.” The matter is exhibited first negatively, and 
then positively. 1. Negatively . Ilis' persuasive exhibition of the truth was not (I) 
“of deceit.” He was not deceived himself — he had not “ followed cunningly devised 
fables” — neither did he design to deceive others, for he preached the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Therefore there was all the greater force and fervour and directness in his 
teaching. (2) “Nor of uncleanness.” There were no impure or sinister ends in his 
teaching, implying love of gain; nor any disposition to tolerate those subtle forms of 
temptation which sometimes manifest themselves even under the guise of piety. (3) 

, “ Nor in guile,” for he was straightforward and sincere in his methods, with “ no cunning 
craftiness,” no manoeuvres, no strategy; for they had“ renounced the hidden things of 
dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the Word of God deceitfully ” 
(2 Cor. iv. 2). 2. Positively . The method of his preaching met with the Divine 
approval. “ But as we were approved of God to be put in trust with the gospel, even so 
we speak; not as pleasing men, but God, who trieth our hearts.” (1) The gospel is 'a 
solemn trust, a rich treasure. There are many human trusts which men would rather 
shirk, but the apostle is not unwilling to accept this trust for the good of the world. 
(2) He claims no independent worthiness for so sacred a trust. God gave him any 
worthiness or sufficiency he possessed. “Our sufficiency is of God, who also hath 
made us able ministers of the New Testament” (2 Cor. iii. 5, 6). (3) He discharged 1 his 
trust (a) with a per ect disregard for men's opinions about him (1 Cor. iv. 3) ; (6) and 
with no desire to catch the favour of men. “ Not as pleasing men ; ” for “ as of sincerity, 
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as of God, in the sight of God, "speak we in Christ ” (2 Cor. ii. 17). -Not sacrificing truth 
to the fancies or prejudices of men in order to secure their favour. If <f he pleased men, 
h£ should not he the servant of God” (Gal. i. 10). (4) He had supreme andfinal regard 
to the all-seeing God, 44 who trieth the hearts ” who knows the springs of all actions, 
discovers all artifices, and brings all hidden things to light. Men look on the outward 
appearance. God “ spares all beings but himself that awful sight — a naked human 
heart” He 44 seeth not as man seeth ” It is vain, therefore, to appear other than 
we are. — T. C. 

Ycrs. $—8. — The spirit and method of apostolic labour . The apostle set? it forth 
under two aspects. , , 

i. Negatively. u For neither at any time were we found using words of flattery, as 
ye know, nor a cloak of covetousness, (led is witness; nor seeking glory of men” 1. 
The apostle and his colleagues did not attempt to win their way by j! a 1 tery, either by 
setting forth high views of human nature, or by holding men’s persous m r adm ; nt : on 
for the st.ke of advantage ; for their gospel tended rather to humble man and subdue his 
pride. Finitely is a gioss dishonour both to God and man, for it implies untruth ful- 
ness; and may 1 eeome fatal in its results to easily deluded sinners. The apostle 
appealed to the Thessalonians' in confirmation of his statement. 2. They did not use 
their position as a cloak of covetousness , as God could testify, who knows the heart. 
The apostle might say now. as he afterwards said to the elders of Ephesus, “ I coveted 
no man’s silver, nor gold, nor apparel ” The false teachers were chargeable with cove- 
toast. ess, foi “through covetousness shall they with feigned words make merchandise 
of you ” (2 Pet. ii. 1, 3), How emphatically the apostle insists upon ministers of the 
gospel being free from this vice] 44 Not greedy of filthy lucre.” 3. They were not fond 
of win-glory . “ Nor seeking glory of men, neither from you, nor from others, when we 
might have been burdensome as apostles of Christ,” or might have stood < n their dignity 
a© apostles of Christ. There is no allusion here to his claim to ministerial support^ but 
rather to the position of magisterial dignity he might have assumed, with nil its pomp 
and peremptoriness and sternness. His spirit at Thessalonica was not that of lordship 
ovei Guo’s heritage. 

II Positively. 44 But we were gentle in the midst of you, as when a nurse chcrisheth 
her own children.” 1. They were gentle in their intercourse with their converts ; unas- 
suming and mild, with no haughty or imperious airs, challenging honour and homage. 
They acted in the very spirit of the good Shepherd. Long a her wards the apostle could 
remind one of his present coll* agues that 44 the servant of the Lord must not strive, but 
be gentle to all men, apt to tench, latient, in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves” (2 Tim. in 2-1 — 26). This gentleness, which is at once a fruit of the Spirit 
(Gal. v. 22) and a characteristic of the 44 wisdom from above” (Jus. in. 17), becomes all 
the more impressive when it is linked with the highest strength of character. 2. They 
■were most affectionate in their intercourse with their converts . 44 Even so, being affec- 
tionately desirous of you, we were well pleased to impart to you, not the gospel of 
God only, but also our own souls, because ye were become very dear to us.” (1) Their 
yearning love was manifest : (a) In their imparting the gospel to them. As their spiritual 
parents they travailed in birth till Christ was formed m them, and then they fed them 
thereaftci with the sincere milk of the Word, (b) In their readiness to risk their lives 
for the sale of then children in the faith. They verily carried their lives in their hands. 
(2 s This apostolic solicitude on their behalf sprung out of their deep love k>r the 
Thessalonians, as being at once the trophies of their ministry, and as being pre-eminently 
docile in their attitude toward the gospel and its preachers. There is hardly any 
stronger tie in this world than that which links together a spiritual father and Ms 
converts. — 1. 0. 

Yer. 9 . — A retrospect of Ms disinterested and self-sacrificing labours* He next, recalls 
the circumstances of his ardent and laborious ministry amongst them. u For ye 
remember, brethren, our labour and travail : working night and day, that we might 
not burden any m you, we preached unto you the gospel of God ” 

I. The MiKisTiiY of the apostle was ALWAYS laborious. He could say to the 
Corinthians that * 4 he had approved in mse.f as the minister of God in labours ; ** that 44 in 
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labours be was more abundant ” (2 Cor. vi, 4, 5 ; xi. 23) exhausting his strength daily 
in his eager anxiety to reach the people with the gospel of God. If ever man went to 
the edge of his possibility, it was the Apostle Paul. The labour might be exhausting in 
itself, or on account of the obstacles thrown in his way, but it became the habit of his 
daily life. 

II. It was doubly laborious at Thessalonica oh account of the necessity hk 
imposed* upon himself of working for his living. Occupied in preaching or teaching 
through the day, he devoted his nights to his craft as a tent-maker. 1. The necessity in 
question was not imposed by either the Mosaic or the Christian Law . He showed to the 
Corinthians that 'alike natural justice, the Mosaic ordinance, and positive ’ law, as 
announced by our Lord himself, required them to support the ministers of the gospel 
(1 Cor. ix.). 44 They who preach the gospel shall also live of the gospel.” 2. It was a 
necessity based upon a high Christian expediency \ At Corinth he thought good 44 not to 
use his power in the gospel,” and therefore preached the gospel there 44 without charge.” 
The malignity of Jewish enemies led him to avoid even the appearance of covetous- 
ness, or of attempting to 44 make a gain ” of the Corinthians. We do not know under 
what circumstances he was led to pursue a similar course at Thessalonica. It may have 
been from similar accusations, or from a tendency he had observed among certain saints 
in the city to forswear work and go about as 44 busy bodies.” But his policy was excep- 
tional, and affords no rule in modem times unless the circumstances should again become 
exceptional. 3. It was a necessity cheerfully accepted for the good of the Thesmlonians . 
He had but two means of support in the city. (1) He was not supported by super- 
natural means, like Elijah in the desert. (2) He was occasionally helped by the 
thoughtful kindness of the Philippians. 44 1 robbed other Churches,” he tells the Corin- 
thians, “ taking wages of them to do you service.” He tells the Philippians, 44 For even 
in Thessalonica ye sent once and again to my necessities” (Phil. iv. 15 — 17). (3) He 

had to supplement these occasional gifts by 44 working with his own hands.” Every 
Jew had to learn a trade. The apostle thus dignifies common industry. — T. C. 

Vers. 10 — 12.' — Appeal alike to man and to God respecting his personal and his official 
work at Thessalonica. This double appeal attests his profound sincerity. 

L Consider his personal deportment. 44 Ye are witnesses, and God, how holily, 
and justly, and tmblarnably we behaved ourselves among you that believe.” He touches 
on the twofold relationship of the Christian life toward God and toward man, for he 
had always exercised himself 44 to have a conscience void of offence toward mm and 
God ,” and strove u to give no offence in anything, that the ministry be not blamed ” 
(Acts xxvi. 13 ; 2 Cor, vi. 3). He had striven to walk circumspectly in a world prone 
to suspect sinister ends even in the best of men. The apostle's walk was on high, even 
as liis calling was high. # 

II. Consider his official deportment. It was manifest in his method of dealing 
with his converts, and in the end which he kept steadily in view in all his ministry. ' 
1. His method of dealing with his converts . 44 As ye know how we exhorted and com- 

forted, and testified to each one of you as a father doth his children.” (1) Mark 
the varieties in his mode of dealing with his converts, (a) He exhorted them, for 
their position of persecution and temptation demanded that be 44 should give them much 
exhortation ” (Acts xx. 2). (b) He comforted them, in the presence of many disquieting 
circumstances in their conditrou. (c) He testified to them, exhibiting gospel truth with 
{til urgency. (2) Mark the affectionate spirit of his dealing with them: 44 As a 
father do f h his children for he combined a father’s unwearying love with his power 
or direction and authority. (3) Mark the individualizing interest in their welfare : 


calle* h you into ins kingdom and glory . The duty here enjoined, 44 Walk worthy of 
God.” This implies (1) conformity to his revealed will; (2) adornment of the gospel 
by a holy walk ; (3) supreme regard to the obligations involved in the high calling of 
God— these being necessitated by (a) the nature of the call, which is not external,, but 
spiritual; (b> by the consideration of him who calls us ; (c) by the holy ends, of the 
call; (d) by the consideration of their high destiny; for they are called to “his own 
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kingdom, arid glory * Th5s"kingdom is that which is established in the mediation of 
Christ, into which we enter by the gate of regeneration, and which reaches its full and 
'final development in the second coming of Christ. The glory is that which he impresses 
upon his people here, and which receives its full manifestation hereafter. — T. C. 

Ter. IB. — The Tfassalonian reception of the truth The apostle had spoken of Ms 
o 'h part in the work of grace ; he now speaks of the manner in which his converts 
accepted the truth. “ Ye are my witnesses ; now I am yours.” His immediate ground 
o ' thankfulness was that they had received, not man’s word, but God’s, and that the 
Word 'was so thoroughly efficacious. “For this cause also thank we God without 
ceasing, because when ye received the Word of God which ye heard of ns/ye received 
not the word of men, hut as it is in truth, the Word of God.” 

L They appreciated the difference between the word of men and the Word 
OF God. 1. They first heard it no doubt with interest and docility of spirit. “ Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.” The Word was not read but 
betti-d in the preaching of the apostles ; it was no discovery of their own mind. 2. 
They received it as an external fact made known to them by man. 3. They welcomed 
it with the inner acceptance of faith It was “mixed with faith in them that heard- it ” 
(Heb. iv. 2). It was “ the joy and the rejoicing of their heart ” (Jer. xv. 16). 4. Their 
glad acceptance of it was conditioned upon its Divine origin . It was not man’s word, 
representing a new speculation in philosophy or ethics; it was “the Word of God” 
(Bom. x. 14). It was therefore (1) an infallible Word; (2) bearing the impress of 
Divine authority; (3)- and therefore to be received with 5 reverence and- love. 

II. They MANIFESTED THE POWER OF THE TRUTH IN THEIR LIVES. “ Which effects 
ally worketh also in you that believe.” 1. This effectual operation is conditioned upon 
ikklrfaith “The Word preached did not profit them, not being mixed with faith in 
' them that heard it ” (Heb. iv. 2). The gospel is only to the believer “ the power of God 
to salvation ” (Bom. i. 16). 2. Its power was 'manifest in quickening, enlightening , 
sanctifying i and comforting under all afflictions and persecutions. — T. 0, 

Vers. 14 — 16.— The evidence of the effectual working of the Divine Word . They were 
able to 'imitate the patience and constancy of the Judaean Churches under great persecu- 
tions. These Churches were referred to probably because -they were the oldest Churches, 
and the most severely persecuted. 

I. It is a high honour as well as privilege for Churches to be selected as 
patterns OF patience to other Churches. “ For ye, brethren, became followers of 
the Churches of God which in Judaea are in Christ Jesus” We are first to be imitators 
of Christ, then of all ^ho follow in his steps, who keep on “looking to Jesus ”(Heb. xii. 
2). There were many Churches in Judasa, for Christianity was founded by Jews ; its 
first converts were Jews; its first martyrs were Jews; and the Churches among them 
rejoiced in the fellowship of Christ, as the Source of their life and comfort. 

II. The path of the Thessalonians was one of severe trial and continuous 
persecution. “ For ye also have suffered like things from your own countrymen, even 
as they' from the Jews.” 1. They had received the Word “ in much affliction ” (Ch. i. 6.) 
The first outbreak of violence against them occurred after their conversion (Acts xvii.5). 
They belonged to one of those Churches of Macedonia of which the apostle Jong after- 
wards wrote to the Corinthians as “enduring a great trial of affliction,” It came from 
their heathen countrymen. 2. Their trials attested the genuineness of their conversion. 
f l he heathen would have had no quarrel with a dead faith.. The Thessalonians did not 
“sleep as did others” They discovered by sharp experience that “all that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution ” (2 Tim. iii. 12). 3. Their trials involved 
the precious experience of a u fellowship in Qhrisfs sufferings.” (Phil. iii. 10.) 4. Their 
'trials manifested at once the strength of their faith and their Christian constancy. 

III. It was some comfort to the Thessalonians to know that they were 
not THE ONLY sufferers from the fury of persecutors. “ Even as they have 
ot the Jews; who both killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, and drave us 
out.” This terrible invective against the Jews illustrates the saying that the apostle 
often “goes off at a word.” It recalls the language of Stephen before his murderers 
(Acts vii. 62). The malignity of the Jews against their believing countrymen was 
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extreme, 1, The Jews were murderers of Jesus and the prophets. Though, the Saviour 
was executed by the Romans, the responsibility of the terrible deed rests on the Jews, 
who “ for envy ” delivered him up, and <£ killed the Prince of life.” They likewise killed 
their own prophets, whose very sepulchres they afterwards built and garnished. What 
wonder, then, that the Thessalonian converts should escape! 2. The Jews , though 
zealous* for God , did not please him . “ They pleased not God,” but rather provoked 

him to anger by their unbelief and their wickedness. 3. They were at cross -purposes 
with all mankind. They were “ contrary to all men.” They were anti-social, exclusive, 
and hitter, so that the heathen Tacitus could describe them as “ holding an attitude 
of hosjtil&y and hatred to the human race.” But it was specially manifest; in their : 
resistance to the calling of the Gentiles— -“ forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that 
they may be saved.” The Acts of the Apostles supply abundant evidence of this fact, 

4. The end to which all this wickedness toward God and man was tending , “ To fill up 

their sins at all times.” (1) God often allows nations to complete the sum of their 
wickedness * before bringing upon them final retribution. “.The iniquity of the 
Amorites was not yet full” (Gen. xv. 16). (2) The judgment upon the Jews was. at 
hand — “ but tbe wrath is come upon them to the uttermost.” u There is now nothing 
between it and them.” The destruction of Jerusalem was still future, but “ the days 
of vengeance were already come ” The fire was already burning, which would never 
be quenched till the vengeance was complete. The apostle seems to regard the moment 
of the rejection of the Messiah as marking the outpouring of the Divine wrath. The 
history of the Jews from that moment is a significant commentary on the passage. 

— T.C. 

Vers, 17, 18, — The apostle 3 s anxiety to visit the Thessalonians. His departure had 
been very sudden, but he had never ceased to regret his separation from them, 

I. His grief at the severance of personal intercourse with them. “But 
we, brethren, being bereaved of you for a short season in presence, not in heart.” The 
term is expressive of the orphan-feeling felt by children deprived of their parents, or 
of parents bereaved of their Children. He seems to say like Jacob, “If I am bereaved 
of my children, I am bereaved.” 1 . His grief was a proof of his deep affection for them . 
Grace intensifies all right human affections. 2. Absence, instead of tvealeening, rather 
strengthened his desire to see them again face to face, Neither time nor distance could 
diminish his interest in them. 

II. The separation was immediately followed by several attempts to 
revisit them. “ We endeavoured the more exceedingly to see your face with great 
desire.” The difficulties were great, but he tried once and again to get back to 
Thessa’onica, probably in the period when Silas and Timothy were temporarily gone 
from him. 

III. The obstacles to his return. u But Satan hindered us” 1. The apostle 
believed in the existence of a personal evil spirit as well as in his steadfast resistance to 
the kingdom of God in all its interests. He- was “not ignorant of Satan’s devices.” 

2. The obstacles may have arisen through Satan inciting evil men to raise conflicts and 
tribulations round the apostle, so as to allow of no leisure for the projected visit. 

IV. The ground of his anxiety to revisit them. “ For what is our hope, or 
joy, oi- crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye before our Lord Jesus at his coming?” 
lie did not desire to have his labour in vain, 1. They were closely identified with his 
own future honour and happiness, by the hope that they would not be “ashamed at 
Christ’s coming,” but would be “ bis joy and crown of rejoicing.” He would then 
“rejoice in the day of Christ that he had not run in vain, neither laboured in vain” 
(Phil. ii. 15, 16). Therefore he longed to be near to them that “ he might impart t«>> 
them some spiritual. gift,” and watch over the walk of his spiritual children. 2. His 
wish implies (1) that there will be degrees of glory in heaven according to the measures 
of a minister’s usefulness; (2) that he' will fee able to identify his converts in heaven, 

— T. 0. 

Vers. 1 — 12 . — The characteristics of St Paul's preaching at Thessalonica. I* Ap peal 
to the recollection of the Thessalonians. 1. Ms first appearance amohff them 
had not hem in vain. Others had borne witness to its results. That testimony 1 was* &*ae ; 
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the Thessalonians knew it themselves. The apostle appeals to them in all the 
confidence of Christian simplicity. Perfectly sincere and single-hearted himself, he 
knew that as a body they had appreciated the purity of his motives. They could bear 
testimony (he knew that they would gladly do so) that his preaching from the 
beginning had not been empty talk, but full of energy and life and fire. It is# blessed 
thing, this mutual confidence between a pastor and his flock. 2. His previous suffer- 
ings had not abated his zeal , He had been cruelly treated at Philippi ; he bore the 
marks of the Rotors’ rods when he entered Thessalonica. It did not damp his ardour. 
Ills Lord had endured the cross, despising the shame, for the joy that was set before 
him. For the same joy, the great joy of saving souls, St. Paul was content \o suffer, 
and, if need be, to die. Troubles soon came upon him in Thessalonica. He preached 
amid much conflict, but he was full of courage. 3. His courage ivas of God. We 
were bold in our God. It was.he who gave them boldness, he who taught them what 
to speak ; they felt that it was not they, but the Spirit of God who spoke in them. 
They abode in him, in his encompassing, irradiating presence, within the sphere of his 
gracious influence ; hence came their utterance, their boldness of speech. 4 . For their 
gospel ( our gospel, he calls it in ch. i. 5) was the gospel of God . They were the 
messengers, hut he had given the message. It was his glad tidings ; it came from him, 
and it brought tidings of him, of his will, of his justice, of his love ; it told men of a 
Creator, a Saviour, a Sanctifier. It was a high mission to preach that blessed gospel ; 
the sense of its unspeakable preciousness inspired their burning words. 

II. What their preaching was not. The Jews had tried to poison the minds 
of the Thessalonians against the apostle ; they imputed low, earthly motives to him, 
St. Paul repudiates their insinuations. 1. There was no mixture of selfish motive . 
Their preaching was not of error or of deceit. They were not deceived themselves, 
they did not deceive others. They did not belong to the crowd of wandering impostors 
like Simon Magus, or Elymas the sorcerer. They knew certainly the truth of their 
mission. St. Paul had seen the Lord ; what he delivered to the Thessalonians he had first 
received of the Lord. He knew this from the sure evidence of experience. His own 
truthfulness#was manifest ; the mighty change that had come over his life, the great- 
ness of his sacrifices proved it. There was no uncleanness (as, perhaps, some of his 
enemies maliciously suggested), no impurity of any kind, attaching to his exhortation 
or his conduct. None who knew him could charge him with such things. But a life 
of self-sacrifice for the sake of souls was unexampled. He was the first missionary who 
had traversed Asia Minor, and now came to Europe for that lofty purpose. The mass 
of men, whether Jews or heathens, could not understand his noble character; it was 
high above them. They judged him by themselves. They were incapable of such 
self-denial for the sake of others; they could not believe in it ; they had no faith in 
love, in purity, in high religious motive. Such a life, too, if real, if genuine, was a 
rebuke to them. It angered them. They could not hear to think of its contrast with 
their own life ; it was like light and darkness. And so they believed, or forced them- 
selves to believe, that it was not genuine. A true life like St. Paul’s seemed to them 
above human nature— impossible, inexplicable. And they said that it was not true ; 
they attributed his actions to vulgar motives, to low selfish designs. 2. There was no 
covetousness His life was not one of pretences, fair words serving to conceal the covetous- 
ness which (so said his enemies) was his real motive. But his treasure was in heaven. 
He had suffered the loss of all things for Christ. He had in him a hidden treasure, 
a pearl of great price, for which he was content to count all else as loss. He could not 
covet earthly gold who had the true riches. But he had to endure this among other 
slanders. It was said of him at Corinth (2 Cor. xii. 17 ; vii. 2). He was obliged to 
take with him delegates of the Churches to assist him in the administration of alms, 
that he might avoid blame (2 Cor. viii. 20, 21). What a sad proof of the meanness of 
human nature that such a motive should be attributed to such a man 1 3. There was 
no desire of glory. They did not seek to please men, but God. They knew that God 
tried the hearts, and, knowing that, they sought only to approve their inner and outer 
life to him. We labour, said St. Paul (2 Cor. v. 9), it is our ambition to be well 
pleasing unto him. God had proved them ; he had entrusted them with the gospel. 
It was a high privilege. St. Paul counted it so; he magnified his office. He sought 
tor nothing else, The great work of winning souls was, he well knew, of all works the 
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high^t and the noblest (rod was proving their hearts* now. He, the Searcher of 
hearts, knew their work through and through. He knew the inner life of thought and 
motive, as well as the outer life of word and action. They fully recognized this great 
truth. They knew that their motives were pure and unselfish. God knew it too. 
It was all they wanted. They sought not praise of men. They had no pleasure in 
flattery ; they did not flatter others. That the Thessalonians knew. God knew the 
purity of their motives. “ God is witness/’ they could say. How blessed that life 
must be which could thus appeal to his all-seeing eye ! They were apostles of Christ ; 
St. Paul in the highest sense, Silvanus and Timotheus in the more extended meaning 
of the word* St. Paul may, indeed, be using the plural number of himself only ; more 
probably in this place he includes his companions. They might have claimed honour 
for themselves ; they might have made men feel the weight of their apostolic dignity. 
But they sought not glory from men. They had overcome that temptation which is 
so strong in most men, the “ last infirmity of noble minds,” the desire of earthly glory. 

III. Whatttheib preaching was. X. They were gentle . There is very strong manu- 
script evidence for vhirtoi, babes. If that is the true reading, St. Paul means that their 
character was one of childlike simplicity, free from selfish motives ; they were babes in 
malice, but men in understanding (1 Cor. xiv. 20). But “gentle” suits the context 
better. “The servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men.” St. 
Paul adduces the most touching type of human tenderness—- the nursing mother cherish- 
ing- her own children, warming them in her bosom. Such had ,been his gentleness 
among his children after the faith. He had sought to win them by gentle words. He 
had told them of the gentleness of Christ. He had set before them the attractive 
picture of the Saviour’s tender love. Gentleness wins more hearts than sternness. The 
apostle knew the terrors of the Lord. He could remind his converts of the awful things 
beyond the grave, “ We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ.” But he 
knew that love is a more powerful motive than fear. “ Perfect love casteth out fear.” 
The cross of Jesus Christ draweth all men to the Saviour, because it is the manifesta- 
tion of that love that passeth knowledge — the love of Jesus Christ. 2. They were 
actuated by the strong love of souls. The Thessalonians had become very dear to them. 
They had not known them long, hut they recognized them as sheep of that little flock 
which the Lord Jesus bids those who love him to feed for his love’s sake. Thus loving 
them, they were affectionately desirous of their salvation. They were ready to give them 
not only the blessed gospel, hut their own selves, their own lives, in humble imitation 
of the good Shepherd who laid down his life for the sheep. They had exposed them- 
selves to the greatest dangers for the work’s sake; for that work they were ready, if need 
be, to die. The love of souls is the essential requisite for real success in the sacred work 
of the ministry. Other qualifications, may win the praise of men ; but the true work of 
winning souls can be wrought only by those who have learned from the blessed Saviour 
something of that holy love -which burned in the sacred heart of Jesus. 3. They were 
absolutely disinterested . They would not be burdensome to their new converts. The 
Philippian Church had twice sent help to the apostle during his residence at Thessa- 
lonica (Phil. iv. 36). That help he had accepted; it was unasked, freely given. He 
welcomed it for the sake of the givers, as an evidence of their love. But the gifts, 
though very precious as a proof of Christian charity, were probably small in themselvts; 
the Philippian Church was very poor. It seems also to have been a season of scarcity ; 
times were bad. The missionaries had to labour for their livelihood. St. Paul’s craft, 
weaving tent-cloth of goats’ hair, was hard, wearisome, ill-paid work. He had to labour 
night and day. Yet he achieved those great results. He had but the sabbath to him- 
self. Three sabbath days he spent in reasoning with the Jews, and preaching Jesus in 
the synagogue at Thessalonica ; other days he had to work, to work hard and long, for 
his daily bread. The Greeks despised manual labour ; they called it vulgar; they left 
such work to slaves. The apostle teaches by his own example the dignity of honest 
labour, the dignity of true Christian impendence. Probably the Thessalonians could 
have helped him. “Not a few of the chief women” had become Christians. They 
must, one thinks, have been willing. St, Paul must have had reasons for declining 
their aid, as he afterwards declined the aid of the Corinthians (2 Cor. xi. 9, 10 ). How 
these thoughts increase our admiration of the great apostle! Amid all these difficulties, 
all these cares, all this engrossing labour, he preached with power, with perseverance, 
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with success such as only: an ardent love of souls, only the presence of God the Holy 
Ghost, could give. 4. They set a Ugh example. The Thessaionians saw their outward 
life ; God could read the secrets of their hearts. That life was pure and holy towards 
God, just and righteous in its relations to men. The Christians of Thessalonica knew 
that they were blameless. Others might, perhaps, be busy with their insiQuations ; 
unbelievers might suggest this or that unworthy motive. The Christians had learned 
to know. St. Paul and his companions. They knew the sincerity, the purity of their 
lives. Nay, St. Paul could fearlessly appeal to a higher Witness — to the ali-seeing God. 
Example is a mighty aid in preaching the gospel. Deeds are more persuasive than 
words, A holy life is an evidence of the reality of those spiritual facts "which the 
preacher describes in words. 5. They taught their converts individually . They were 
not contented with preaching in the synagogues every sabbath day ; they taught from 
house to house. The converts were many, we read in the Acts of the Apostles. Chry- 
sostom wonders at their zeal in omitting no one in so great a multitude. ^They sought 
out each, caring for each separate soul, sharing the angels’ joy over one sinner that 
repentetb. They tried all means of winning souls. They exhorted, stirring the souls of 
men with burning words, suggesting nobler views of human life and destiny ; they 
comforted, encouraging the afflicted, the despondent, the penitent, by the glad tidings of 
pardon, peace, and hope ; they testified, urging their converts by every constraining 
motive to persevere in the Christian life. And all this they did with such earnestness, 
with such affectionate interest, with such love as a father shows towards his own 
children. A bright example of the pastor’s work. 6 . The purport of their exhortation . 
God was calling them; they must walk worthily of that high. calling. He was calling 
them into his kingdom now, into the kingdom which Christ had come to found — his 
Church, They had become children of the kingdom/ He was calling them higher yet. 
to his glory, to the beatific vision, that the Saviour’s prayer might be fulfilled, I will 
that they whom thou hast given me be with me where l am, that they may behold my 
glory which thou hast given me.” Their walk in life must show the reality of their 
hope. Walk implies movement, change of place and scene. As they move hither and 
thither in the course of their daily lives, in their business, in their amusements, they 
must ever think of that high calling, and live according to their hopes. Their religion 
was not to be confined to the sabbath, to the synagogue, to the hours spent on their 
knees in private prayer; they must carry it everywhere with them; it must guide, 
stimulate, comfort, encourage in all the varying circumstances of daily life. Their lie 
must be worthy of their calling. They must show its influence ; they must adorn the 
doctrine of God their Saviour in all things. 

Lessons. 1. Study the lives of St. Paul and other holy men. 2. Let not that 
study end in admiration ; act upon it. 3. In such lives is seen the manifest workings 
of the grace of God. 4. The sight of such lives confirms the faith of the wavering, 
kindles the desire of the lukewarm. 5. True Christians are the light of the worhi ; 
they must let their light shine before men. 6. But not for their own glory; they 
must seek only the glory of God. — B. C. C. 

Vers. 13 — 16,— The effects of the gospel. I. Its reception by the Thessaloxiaxs. 
1* They believed that it came from God. Paul and Silas and Timotheus brought tin; 
message; the Thessaionians recognized it as the message of God. They felt that it 
came from him. (1) Their words were such as never man untaught of God could 
speak. The gospel was utterly unlike anything that had been heard or read before. It 
stood alone, unique, separate from all other histories. No human imagination could 
have pictured it ; no human genius could have thought it out. It must be of God ; it 
could have no other source. It bore within itself the evidence of its inspiration, of its 
Divine origin. And (2) they felt its energy within their hearts* It did not lie dormant 
there ; it was living and powerful. It wrought within them with a mighty working, 
drawing them by a strange constraining power away from their old self- phasing lives 
into the new life of faith and love and self-denial That living force showed that it 
was the Word of God, No mere human words could so stir the heart. The preach in" 
of the cross might be a stumbling-block to the Jews, it might seem foolishness to the 
Greeks; but to those who had the precious gift of faith, it was “ the power of God ami 
the wisdom of God.” 2. They showed their faith by their works. The infant European; 
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Churches imitated the oldest Churches, those of Judrea. All alike belonged to God ; all 
were in Christ Jesus, living branches in the true Vine. The new converts sought to live 
like the first Christians. “Then had the Churches rest throughout all Judasa and 
Galilee and Samaria, and were edified; and walking in the, fear of God", and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” They imitated them in active holiness, 
and they imitated them in patient endurance. 

II. The opposition of the world. 1. The Gentile opposition. It first appeared in 
Macedonia. In Philippi the evangelists were for the first time brought before Gentile 
magistrates. The politarehs of Thessalonica had more sense of justice than the 
so-called prajtors of Philippi. They contented themselves with taking security from the 
Christians who were brought before them. But the converts were exposed to great 
persecution in both places from the first. In his letters to both Churches, St. Paul 
again and again mentions their sufferings. In writing to the Corinthians he speaks of 
the “ great trial of affliction ” which beset the Macedonian Christians. The Thessa- 
lonians had to suffer much at the hands of their own countrymen. But they had been 
taught that those who would live a godly life must suffer persecution, and so they 
thought it not strange. It had been so from the beginning of Christianity. They 
looked to the example of the earliest Churches. 2. The Jewish opposition. The Jews 
had skin the prophets; they had slain the Lord Jesus; they had chased the apo&tjk 
from city to city. They were St. Paul’s own countrymen. He loved them dearly. He 
could find no woids strong enough to express his intense longing for their salvation (see 
Rom. ix. 1—3). But they were constantly thwarting his work — that work of saving 
souls on which his whole heart was set. 'i hey were doing so now at Corinth, opposing 
themselves and blaspheming (Acts xviii, 6). St. Paul could not restrain bis feelings of 
holy indignation. They call themselves (he says) the peculiar people of God ; but they 
please him not. He willeth that all men should be saved, and they are contrary to all 
men. In that hatred of the human tace which heathen writers attribute to them, they 
tried to binder the apostle from preaching to the Gentiles. Nothing angered them 
more than the proclamation of a free salvation offered to Jew and Gentile alike (see 
Acts xxii. 21, 22). This wicked jealousy fiLlcd up the measure of their sins. Their 
sin was its own punishment. That hardened heart was the beginning of the judgment 
that was coming. 1 

Learn : 1. To reverence the Gospel as the Word of God. 2. To look for its inner 
working in the heart. 3. To imitate the saints of God in patient endurance. — B. C. C. 

Vers. IT — 20. — St. PauVs love for his converts . I. His longing desire to see 
them. 1 . His e forts to return to Thessalonica . He had not been long away. He was 
at Corinth now. Perhaps the jealousies, the dissensions, the sin which encompassed 
him there made him long all the more for the simple fajth and love of his Macedonian 
friends. He was with them even now in heart, thinking of them in the hour of prayer, 
remembering them in his thankgivings. But there was a feeling of bereavement, almost 
of desolation, when be thought of their absence. So very dear they had become to him 
during the short time which he spent at Thessalonica. We feel, as we read these words, 
the depth of St. Paul’s affection; we feel the power of Christian love. 2. What hindered 
him from corning. It was Satan, Satan the adversary — that awful being whose presence 
in God’s world is so great a mystery, but whose personality is so clearly taught in Holy 
'Scripture, whose power and malice we have all so often felt. Twice the apostle pur- 
posed to revisit Thessalonica.; twice the hindrance came. The visit would have given 
him great comfort. Satan envied him that comfort, that sweet communion yrith his. 
Christian friends. Satan hinders us, we may be sure. He tries to rob us of the conso- 
lations of religion, of the sweetness of Christian sympathy. His agency is more wide- 
spread than we think. He is the accuser of the brethren, their adversary in the religious 
life. But God si.tteth on high. He will not suffer us to be tempted above that we are 
able. He will make all things, even the temptations of the evil one, work together for 
our good if we abide in his love, 

II. H,is expressions of affection. 1. They are his glory and his joy . They .ar§ so 
now. He had few joys in this world, few earthly comforts, His life was spent fix hard 
labour amid dangers and privations. It Was relieved by very few pleasures. The 
natural beauty, the historical associations of the places, which he visited in his travels. 
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seem to have given him no enjoyment. His one joy was to save souls ; his one pleasure 
was the loving sympathy of his converts. He sought no earthly glory ; fame was 
nothing to hijn. The souls won to Christ by his preaching were his glory. 2. They 
would he Ms crown at the last. Not they only, others saved by his preaching , at 
'Damascus, at Antioch, in Cyprus, in Asia Minor, were his hope and joy ; but none were 
more tenderly loved than the Christians of Macedonia, none are addressed with more 
endearing words. He ever looked forward to the coming of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; the great day was always in his thoughts. What joy would it he to present 
these happy souls to Christ, as a chaste virgin to the heavenly bridegroom ! .This was 
his hope; this would be his crown — the crown of glory that fadeth not away, which the 
chief Shepherd shall give in that day to those faithful presbyters who have fed the 
hock of God willingly and of a ready mind, being themselves ensamples to the flock. 

Lessons. 1. True Christians will delight in the society of those like-minded with 
themselves. 2. We must remember the restless energy of Satan. We must trust in 
God. He is stronger than the strong man armed. 3. We must pray for grace to love 
the saints of God as St. Paul loved them. — B. 0. 0. 

Yers. 1 — 12. — The manner of the preachers ; or, self-portraiture. I. Wi-iat the 
Thessalonians had found tbetr preaching to be. 1. Not void of power. “ For your- 
selves, brethren, know our entering in unto you, that it hath not been found vain.” “ For ” 
goes back to the first of the two divisions given at the close of the previous chapter. 
This is indicated by the recurrence of the leading Greek word translated “entering in.” 
It was said, “For they themselves report concerning. us what manner of entering in we 
had unto you.” There is an advance to a further point. Not only did the people in the 
various places report, hut they themselves had the evidences in their possession. The 
evidences are regarded as extending down to the time of the Thessalonian letter being 
received. Taken hold of at that moment, and addressed as brethren, they are asked 
this question, “ What has the entering in of us preachers been found to be ? ” And, 
having had ample time to estimate the entering in, they are confidently expected to 
give this testimony, “ It hath not been found vain.” The epithet “ vain” might mean 
empty of result ; but that thought falls under the second division, which is taken up at 
ver. 13. It must, therefore, mean empty of all that it ought causally to contain — empty 
of purpose, and earnestness, in a word, of evangelical power. 2. Characterized by 
fortitude. “But having suffered before, and been shamefully entreated, as ye know, at 
Philippi, we waxed bold in our God to speak unto you the gospel of God in much con- 
flict” This is so far confirmed by the Acts of the Apostles, where the narrative of the 
entering in to Thessalonica is immediately preceded by the narrative of the rough treat- 
ment received at Philippi. The feature of the suffering before referred to here is there 
presented as imprisonment. It was imprisonment with aggravated circumstances. 
Paul and Silas were dragged into the market-place before the magistrates, by whose 
orders they were beaten with rods. After many stripes had been laid on them they 
were cast into the inner prison, and their feet made fast in the stocks . This was 
shameful treatment , not because they were there in Philippi on an errand of mercy, 
which heathen magistrates- could not appreciate, but because their rights were not 
respected. It was an irregularity to lay stripes on them at all as Roman citizens. It 
was a further irregularity to punish so hastily in obedience to clamour, and without an. 
opportunity of defence being granted. All this was known to the Thessalonians. So 
far the statement here supplements the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles. We read, 
further, that Timothy accompanied Paul from Lystra,and again that he was left behind 
at Beroea, but there is nothing said of him in the interval. We learn from this notice 
that he was co-operating with Paul and Silas both in Philippi and in Thessalonica, 
although, we may understand, not so prominent an object of attack as the others, who 
were his seniors both in age and in service. The three were not intimidated by this 
treatment in Philippi. On the contrary, proceeding to Thessalonica, they waxed bold 
in their God to speak unto the Thessalonians the gospel of God. It was the gospel of 
God, inasmuch as it came as a glad message from God. r i hey looked to God as their 
God, who had commissioned them to deliver his message. As commissioned by God to 
deliver his message, they did not flee, like Jonah, through fear, but they emboldened 
themselves in their God, that he would give them his protection and support. It did 
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not fare with them in Thessalonica differently from what it did in Philippi. Their 
messa. e brought them into conflict with the powers of unbelief. It was a conflict of 
a formidaile nature. But the fact that they were able to stand forth and speak the 
gospel of God in the face of strong opposition was evidence of the very highest value 
that, their entering in to Thessalonica was not vain. 

II. Tiieir, general habit as preachers. 1. They were not like .the idolatrous 
priests, (i) They did not preach out of error. “ For our exhort ition is not of error.” 
There was not much of what is here called exhortation in the ministrations of the 
idolatrous ^priests. They did not lay themselves out to influence men by suasion to 
what was considered to be the right belief and the right life. The old translation in this 
place, “ deceit,” was objectionable. Such men were not impostors to begin with. They 
believed in their system. It was what they had received by tradition from their 
fathers. Nevertheless it was a system of error, literally, “ wandering.” Plea then is tn 
was a wandering from God, whether objects of worship were sought in the stony world, 
in the silence of vegetable life, behind the hieroglyphics of the brute creation, or behind 
the human form. Out of such error they ministered to man. Paul and his com- 
panions, on the other hand, ministered out of truth. They had the true conception of 
God and of human life. Their exhortation had its inspiring cause in Christianity. As 
moved themselves by its soul-cheering truth, they sought to move others, (2) They 
did not preach out of uncleanness. “ Nor of unclean ness.” This was the general cha- 
racter of heathen ministrations, but, as denied here, it would seem, from the context, 
to refer more particularly to the impure love of gain. Those who ministered in heathen 
temples were in the habit of receiving gifts from the worshippers. And there was the 
danger, and, hi the absence of better influences, the likelihood of gain becoming the , 
end, in which their ministrations had motive power. This was not the end in which 
the apostle and his companions found motive for their way of exhortation. (3) They 
did not resort to unworthy methods in preaching. “ Nor in guile.” Pleathen priests 
could not but be conscious of much imposture. Conscious of no inflatus, of no extra- 
ordinary knowledge possessed by them, they yet professed to tell the future from the 
position of the stars, from the flight of birds, from the entrails of animals. They had 
to do with unrealities in many forms, in order to keep up their influence with the wor- 
shippers. The apostle and his companions, as their end was the salvation of souls, so 
they only sought it by the use of means which their conscience could approve. 2. 
They realized their responsibility. “ But even as we have been approved of God to be 
entrusted with the gospel, so we speak ; not as pleasing men, but God which proveth 
our hearts.” There are two ideas in a trust. The first is acting for another. He who 
makes over the trust does not act himself by reason of deaths or by reason of infirmity , 
or by reason of absence (as in the analogy that is made use of in Luke xix. 12). The 
trustee — he to whom the trust is made over— acts in his name and for his interest. 
The second idea is acting apart by one’s self The trustee may have directions to guide 
him, and ample resources to draw upon in the management of the trust. But other- 
wise he acts independently. He is left there alone with the trust; in responsibility it 
is his and not anotbur’s if it is managed well ; it is his and not another’s if it is mis- 
managed. (1) What their trust was. u So we speak.” A minister must not be devoid 
of thoughts, and must also be able to give clear expression to them. He has also to 
sfand up before his fellow-men, and to speak to them face to face with a practical aim. 
'That, with the speaking of which he is intrusted, is the gospel. “The gospel of the 
glory of the blessed God, which was committed to my trust.” The gospel is properly 
the glad tidings of salvation to all people. It begins with the message of pardon to the. 
guilty, of adoption into the family of God of the disowned and disinherited. It is, in 
its gladsume breadth, the promise of the communication of the Divine life and happi- 
ness to our being. It is this which the minister has to speak with a view to its accept- 
ance. It is not meant that he is only to speak this. For he has the whole Bible to 
open up as he can. He has other important truth to present, even the terrors of the 
Law in its bearing on the gospel. Neither is he to confine himself in his illustrations 
to the Bible. For as all roads led to Rome, so all things can legitimately and usefully 
be made to lead to the gospel. Only nothing is to be dilated upon or brought in 
which has not the eflect of making prominent the gospel proper, or the glad message 
from God to man. (2) Their being chosen for the trust “ As im have been approved 
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of God.” “ It was requisite,” it has been said of the Athenian priesthoods, <£ that all 
priests should he of legitimate birth, without bodily defect, and of unblamable life arid 
conversation- These particulars were ascertained by a d old mask.” It cannot be said 
of all who are in the office of the ministry that they have received the Divine approval. 
There must be a certain aptitude in natural gifts for preaching the gospel. & There must 
especially be aptitude in the moral state of the preacher. God has seen fit, by saved 
men, to save men. He employs, in the preaching of the gospel, those who have 
sympathy with the gospel* In this light Paul and Silas and Timothy were no pre- 
tenders, but had received the Divine stamp — had been pronounced fit, from iheir gifts 
and experiences, to he employed in the saving of souls. (3) The spirit in which they 
fulfilled their trust Danger they avoided . This was man-phasing. There is a certain 
pleasing of men which is not to he avoided by the preacher of the gospel. He is to 
seek to interest men by all legitimate methods. But this pleasing cannot be exalted 
into a lam universal. We are not to please men as though we were responsible to 
them. We arc not to please men as though we had to consult their false tastes, their 
natural dislike to the gospel. On the contrary, all man-pleasing is to be repudiated 
where it into* feres with the main design of the gospel, which is to effect a change upon 
the heart. Excellence they cultivated. This was God-phasing. This is a safe rule to 
follow in every case. For he is infinite excellence, and he who seeks to please him 
follows no low or variable standard. It is the fit thing to do in the position in which 
we are placed. He has entrusted us preachers with the gospel ; it is therefore simply 
our duty to please him who has given us so solemn a trust. If we have been approved 
of God to be entrusted with the gospel, that is so far well. But there is an approval 
that we have to look forward to at the end of our labours. And shall it then be seen 
that we have stood the test? Shall we then receive the word of approval, “ Well done* 
good and faithful servant”? Paul and Silas and Timothy claimed that, in accordance 
with the fact of their having been approved, they spake pleasing God. And this is 
heightened by the consideration that God is regarded as proving their hearts. They 
preached as under the eye of the heart-trying God. They preached as if asking God 
to remove from their hearts all that unfitted them for dealing with the gospel. They 
preached with some consciousness in the depth of their being that their single aim was 
to find acceptance for the good message. 

IIL Their habit toward the Thessalonians. I. Denial of selfishness. (1) In 
the form of flattery. “For neither at any time were we found using words of flattery, 
as ye know.” In proof of what was their general habit, an appeal is made to what their 
habit was particularly toward the Thessalonians. At no time were they found using 
speech whose contents were flattery. Having denied generally the method of deceit, 
they now deny, toward the Thessalonians, the method of flattery. It is a method 
commonly resorted to by deceivers. It may seem removed from selfishness, inasmuch 
as it is a way of pleasing men. In that respect it is not so odious as a habit of detrac- 
tion. But the flatterer is essentially selfish. He professes affection he dms not feel ; 
he bestows praises beyond what lie considers to be deserved. He thus goes against the 
person he seeks to flatter, who has a right to have presented to him what a man really 
is, and not what he assumes to be — a true face, and not a mask. And he further goes 
against him, inasmuch as he would have him think of himself as different from what 
he really is. Paul and his companions were not slow to let the real affection of then; 
heart he known, and to bestow praises where they were deserved. But they disclaimed 
flattery, appealing, in support of their truthfulness in doing so, to the experience of the 
Thessalonians. (2) In the form of covetousness. ** Horn cloak of covetousness, God is 
witness.” The idea of deceit is carried forward in the word “cloak.” It is something 
worn under which, or, to keep nearer to the Greek word, “ woven before” ( u pretext 
behind which the real design is concealed. Covetousness is doubly degrading in connec- 
tion with sacred service. It is laid down as one of the qualifications of a minister that 
he is not to be greedy of filthy lucre. Paul and his companions did not use great pro- 
fession of godliness, or of affection and esteem for the Thessalonians, as a pretext tor 
getting their money. They were conscious to their own minds of purity in this matter, 
and, leeling the vast importance of being thoroughly cleared from such an imputation, 
they solemnly call God to witness that they were stating the truth. This form of 
'Confirmation u God is witness ” — approaching to the oath, is only to be used in a matter 
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of great moment, and especially where hidden motive is concerned. (3) In the form of 
a desire for honour. “ Nor seeking glory of men, neither from you, nor from others, 
when we might have been burdensome, as apostles of Christ” This is an alternative 
to covetousness. Following the method of deceit, they might have been seeking, not 
money,* but glory. Christ says, “ I receive not glory from men.” And ho declares tins 
to be an obstacle to believing. u How can ye believe, which recci ve glory one of another, 
and the glory that eomefch from the only God ye seek not?” Paul and his companions 
had not sought glory which had its origin in men, neither more immediately from them 
nor from# others. They had not done this when, as the meaning would seem to be, 
they might have claimed honour as the apostles of Christ. The idea of “ burdensome- 
ness” seems out of keeping with the immediate context, the preceding thought being 
“ glory,” and the succeeding thought being “ gentleness.” It seems better, then, to adopt 
the other meaning which the words equally well bear : “ When we might have claimed 
dignity, assumed consequence.” They had an honourable status as apostles of Christ, 
that designation being taken widely. The honour connected with it came, not from 
men, but from Christ . It was a great honour to hold a commission from Christ. But 
they did not put forward their official position ; they did not exact a recognition of it 
from men. 2. On the 'positive side their motherly unselfishness. “ But we were gentle 
in the midst of yon, as when a nurse cherisheth her own children : even so, being 
affectionately desirous of you, we were well pleased to impart unto you, not the gospel 
of God only, but also our own souls, because ye were become very dear to us.” So far 
from being mere officials taken up with their dignity, they were gentle in the midst of 
them. Their whole bearing in the midst of the Thessalonians was like that of a parent 
in the midst of his children. Nay, that does not suffice to bring out the nature of the 
gentleness. It is not the father who is taken ; but, as expressing greater tenderness, 
the mother, in another place (Gal. iv. 19) Paul also makes use of the motherly: “My 
little children, of whom 1 am again in travail until Christ he formed in you.” Here 
lie not only takes the mother, but the mother at the time when she is nursing. As 
when a nurse cherisheth her own children. It is then that the motherly feeling is 
most active in her. It is then that she uses the sweetest expressions, holds her child 
with the greatest fondness and solicitude. But the nursing mother is nut only ilie 
picture of gentleness ; she is also the picture of unselfishness. She does not think of 
receivin'? from her child; she thinks only of giving. She gives from herself, and, it 
that child's life were in danger, she would not hesitate to give her own life. So the 
motherly was very active in them at Thessaionica. They were affectionately desirous 
of the Thessalonians. Desire has a certain contrary nature to affection. Desire draws 
in ; affection gives out. It is giving out that is referred to here. It would seem, there- 
fore, better to translate, “ Having a fond affection for you.” In the working of this 
affection they gave to the Thessalonians the milk of the Word — here called the gospel 
of God — what was given them by the great and tender Giver to give to the new-born. 
And such was the unselfishness of their affection that they had the willingness, if it 
had been necessary, to give their very lives for the Thessalonians, because, in their 
craving for the Word, they were felt to be very dear. 3. Striking exemplification of 
unselfishness. “ For ye remember, brethren, our labour and travail : working night and 
day, that we might not burden any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of Gud.” 
'The apostle and his companions “practically gave up their existence” to the Thessa- 
lonians. Those addressed as brethren are called upon to call to mind the labour and 
travail undergone for them. The second word serves the purpn.se of intensification. 
There was giving out of strength in “heralding” the gosp«*l of God. A herald does 
not sjmre himself; as gospel heralds they did not spare themselves in soul or body. 
This work of heralding was by itself labour and travail; but it was added to by the 
circumstances under which they heralded. They felt themselves under the necessity 
of working— Paul, no doubt, at the work of tent-making. That also was labour ami 
travail; for it was night and day — as we would say, day and night; not completed with 
daylight, but extending into the night. There was no reason tor bis not receiving from 
the Philippiaas as lie did at Thessaionica. There was reason for Ins not receiving irom 
the Thessalonians. The reason given is, the desire not to bur ion any of them. His 
not feeling free to, burden any of them, whit ev«r determined ir, raised hmi now above 
being covetous among them. He had only been a giver, like a nursing 
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mother. 4. What their behaviour generally was toward the Thmaloniam. tl Ye ave 
witnesses, ami God also, how holily and righteously and uriblamably we behaved our- 
selves towaul you that believe.” Their behaviour is defined as being toward the Thcs- 
salonians as believers. We may think of Paul as speaking for himself and his 
companions. How did he bear himself toward these believers ? (1) Holily, be. with 
love and reverence toward God in them. (2) Righteously , i.e. with due consideration 
for their position. This must he taken to include their position as believers. There 
was what was suitable for them, as adopted into the family of God through faith. 

- (S) Unhhtrtvthhj, a strong word which is used not infrequently by the apostle. It is 
' the negative side of the two positions that have been given. Here there is a concen- 
tration of the self-praise, as it may seem, that pervades the paragraph. How could 
lie act so holily and righteously toward the Thessalonians as to incur no blame from 
them or from God? But that is not all: he makes an appeal to them as witnesses, 
and, the second time in the paragraph, he makes a solemn appeal to God as Witness even 
of his inward disposition. It cannot be understood that he lays claim to perfection ; for 
it is he who says in another place, u Not that I have already obtained, or am already 
made perfect” But it must be understood that he claimed to be sincere, and sincere in 
no ordinary degree, in seeking the good of the Thessalonians. In claiming this he was 
not really praising himself; but he was making clear what was fitted to influence 
powerfully the Thessalonians in their fidelity to the gospel. He points to them as 
believers, because, it may he, they were fitted to appreciate the spirituality of his 
bearing. He points to them as believers, chiefly as showing that they worthily 
responded to what his bearing was. 5. Their fatherly dealing . There are frequent 
allusions to fatherhood in God in Scripture. One of the allusions to motherhood in 
God is in Isa. lxvi. 13, “ As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you” 
Both meet in God, forming a complete conception. 

“ No earthly father loves like thee, 

No mother e’er so mild.” 

So they must meet in the servant of God. Paul has already in this paragraph referred 
to himself as acting the motherly part ; he now supplements it by referring to himself 
as acting the fatherly part. (1) Individual dealing, 44 As ye know how we dealt 
with each one of you, as a hither dealeth with his own children.” It is the part of 
a hither to have his children under his eye. He is acquainted with their little histories 
and peculiar dispositions. And he does not deal with all alike, but studies their various 
ways, and deals with them accordingly. So it is the part of a minister not only to 
make a general declaration of the gospel, but also, father-like, to deal with his people 
individually, according to what he knows of their circumstances and needs. (2) Three 
words descriptive of the nature cf fatherly dealing. il Exhorting you.” It is the patfc 
of a hither not merely to tell bis children their duty, but also to exhort them, to urge 
them warmly to duty, especially from his own experiences of life. So it is the part of 
a minister not only to hold up Scripture precept for instruction, but also, father-like, 
warmly to recommend its observance, especially from his own spiritual experiences. 
“ And encouraging you.” It is the part of a father to hold out encouragement to the 
performance of duty. Nothing can be more fatal to the young than a’ discouraging 
tone. Bo it is the part of a minister not to be harsh, censorious, despondent, buf, 
father-like, to catch a geniality and hopefulness from his message which may be said 
to have come from the fatherhood of God. 44 And testifying.” The word can bear a 
stronger meaning— charging, conjuring. There are times when a father addresses his 
children as with his dv ing breath, conjures them by all that'he counts dear and sacred, bv 
a consideration of their best interests, not to give way to temptation, but to follow in 
the path of duty. Bo there are times when it is becoming for a minister to concentrate 
his earnestness and to address his people as with his dying breath, conjuring them bv 
the authority of. God, by the love of the Spirit, by the blood of Christ, by the dreadful 
issues at stake, by the solemnity of judgment, not to allow themselves to be cheated 
out of happiness, but to make sure of Christ as their everlasting Portion, (3) To udmt 
the fatherly dealing is to he directed. u To the end that ye should walk worthily of 
God, who callefch you into his own kingdom and glory.” It is the part of a father to 
endeavour to hold the children to what is noble. For this purpose he loves to tell them 
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of the good name their family has borne, of the call which that addresses to them to 
follow out a good career. And so he exhorts, encourages, conjures them. Let them 
not stain that noble name, let them not stop short of that noble career. So it is the 
part of a minister, father-like, to tell his people of their high dignity and destiny, of 
their being called by God into his own kingdom, of their being called in that kingdom 
to share with God in his glory. And so he exhorts, encourages, conjures them. Let 
them prove worthy of having place and honour in God’s kingdom. Let the royal 
stamp be on all their conduct. — R. F. 

Vers. 13 — 10 . — Response of the Thessalonians to the proclamation of the gospel by 
Paul and his companions . 1. Their acceptance of the Word. tf And for this cause 

we also thank God without ceasing, that when ye received from us the word of the 
message, even the Word of God, ye accepted it not as the word of men, but, as it is in 
truth, the Word of God, which also worketh in you that believe.” With this com- 
mences th<? second of the divisions indicated at the close of the first chapter. Our 

attention is turned away from the preachers to the hearers. It is confusing to join 
f< also ” to “ we,” and to suppose the meaning, to be, with Lunemann, “ We as well as 
every true Christian who hears of your conduct,” or, with Ellicott, “ We as well as yon 
who have so much to be thankful for,” It makes an easier transition to join u also ” 
to ** thank,” making the subject of thanksgiving something additional to the earnest- 
ness of the preachers. We may translate freely, “ Having this as an antecedent, we 
have this in addition as a consequent for which to thank God.” Here, then, is a falling 
back into the thankful strain with which the Epistle commenced. The very word 
translated “ without ceasing” is caught up. Having given out their strength in preach- 
ing, they had unceasing cause of thanksgiving to God in the result. In setting forth 

the result, the word is described from the point of view of the Thessalonians in relation 

to the preachers. The nearest translation is “the from-us-heard-word,” This they 
received in the outward ordinance of preaching. Having thus received it, they nett 
accepted it or received it into their inmost being. They gave this inner reception to it, 
as being, in their estimation, not the Word of man. It was indeed delivered by men. 
1 1 was a word of human salvation. In its very humanness it was fitted to reach men. 
I'ul their estimation of the word rose above it as a mem human word to what it really 
was (as attested here), the Word of God. It was a Word given under Divine direction. 
It was a Word that came from the heart of God. It was a Word of the overflowing of 
Divine love. It was a Word, moreover, that was accompanied with the Divine efficacy. 
In harmony with its being the Divine Word, it is described as working in them that 
believe. Faith is the organ for our reception of the Word. We may receive the Divine 
Word in the outward ordinance of preaching, but if there is not this organ of inner 
reception it must remain inoperative. On the other hand, if there is faith, and in 
proportion as there is faith, does the mighty power of the word pass into us, even up to 
the full extent of our capacity and need. It is, therefore, our duty to see that we pre- 
sent no obstacle of unbelief to the efficacy of the Word in us. “That the Word may 
become effectual to salvation we must attend thereunto with diligence, preparai ion, and 
prayer ; receive it with faith and love, lay it up in our hearts, and practise it in our lives.” 

IL The accepted Word wrought in them to give them Christian heroism. 
“ For ye, brethren, became imitators of the Churches of God which are in Judaea in 
.Christ Jesus : for ye also suffered the same things of your own countrymen, even as they 
did of the Jews.” There were, to appearance, other Churches of God in Judsea. It 
was, therefore, necessary to distinguish Christian Churches in Judsea. It is not to be 
understood that the Thessalonian Christians were designedly imitators of the Judaean 
Churches. In result they were imitators. In similar circumstances they exhibited a 
similar spirit. Judaea was notably the quarter where Christian heroism was most 
required. The Jews there were filled with deepest rancour against Christ. By 
their numbers they were more to be considered by the Roman power, and were able to 
go to greater lengths against the Christians. It could be said of the Thessalonian 
Christians that they were not behind the Judaean Churches in Christian heroism. They 
suffered the same things of their own countrymen. We am, therefore, to understand 
that they were subjected to severe persecution in Thessalonica. We know that the 
Jews had to do with the persecution as instigators, but, as they had .little in their 
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power without the action of the Gentile authorities, their own countrymen are referral 
to as those at whose hands the Thessalonians suffered. A position was held for Christ; 
at Thessalonica as in Judsea. And, in recording this to the praise of the Thessalonians, 
they waim toward them and address them as brethren. 

Ill, For their encouragement in heroism the Jews are presented in their 
true character. 1 . Their past conduct . (1) Worst 'manifestation. “Who both 
hilled the Lord Jesus.” In the Greek the mind is first made to rest on the word 
“ Lord.” Then there is brought into neighbourhood and sharp contrast with it the 
word “ killed.” The “ Lord ” of the Old Testament Scriptures to whom Divine attri- 
butes are ascribed — whom David owned as his Lord- — they did not own or submit to; 
but, going in the opposite direction as far as they could go, him they murdered. They 
did this not only to him who was the Impersonation of authority, but was also the 
Accompli* her of the loving, saving purpose of God. For “Jesus” is added as a third 
word. This the Jews did as a nation. They said in effect, through their constituted 
authorities, “This is the heir ; come, let ns kill him.” In thus charging guilt home 
upon the Jews, Paul was charging it home upon himself. For wherever he was at the 
time of the crucifixion, in his then state of mind he was in full sympathy with the 
action of the rulers. And it is right that we should see here not only the blackness of 
the Jewish heart, but the blackness of the human heart. This was what we did to our 
Lord when he came on an errand of mercy to our earth. We laid hands on him and 
put him to death. For this let us he deeply humbled before God. Let us say with 
Job, in nearer contact with God, “I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” (2) 
Manifestations leading up to the worst. “ And the prophets.” What the Jews did to 
their Messiah was not an isolated act. It was only of a piece with what their previous 
conduct had been. “ Which of the prophets,” said Stephen, “ did not your fathers per- 
secute? and they killed them which showed before of the coming of the Righteous 
One; of whom ye have now become betrayers and murderers.” The treatment they 
♦gave to God’s messengers, whose work it was to prepare the way for the Messiah by 
rebuke and prediction, led up to the treatment they gave their Messiah. In h>s pre- 
Christian state Paul was well entitled to be called “ son of them that slew the prophets; ” 
and so are all who abuse and thwart, or stand aloof from, those who are seeking to 
advance the cause of God in the world. (3) Manifestation subsequent to the worst. 
“ And dravc out us.” The reference 'seems to be to the driving of the apostles out of 
J tid sea. .This was overruled by God for the proclamation of the gospel beyond Judaea; 
but none the less was it culpable. It showed that the spirit of penitence had not 
passed over them for the heinous crime of which they had been guilty. They were 
still holding to the words, “His blood be upon us, and upon our children.” 2. Con- 
demnation of their conduct (1) It was against God. “ And please not God.” The 
Jews thought they were pleasing God in what they did to Christ and also to the pro- 
phets and apostles. This is denied of them. They were really, in" their anti-Christian 
position, setting themselves against the Divine ends. They were setting themselves 
against the whole meaning of their existence as a nation, against the teaching of their 
oracles, against the design of their rites. They were setting themselves against the 
evidence of miracles, and against the stronger evidence of a goodness which should 
have carried conviction to every honest heart. If they could be so far mistaken, have 
not we reason to be on our guard? We may think that we are pleasing God when we 
have never learned the alphabet of the Divine teaching, have never subjected ourselves 
to the Divine control. (2 ) It was against man. “ And are contrary to all men; for- 
bidding us to speak to the Gentiles that they may be saved.” Their condemnation 
man ward is as strong as their condemnation Godward. They were contrary to aU men , 
is the language used; and the proof which is given is conclusive. The gospel is the 
offer of salvation to all men. Rut the universality, which is its glory, was to them its 
defect. They had the idea of keeping salvation to themselves. Thev had the idea that 
they were blessed the more, the fewer they were That were blessed. And when the 
apostles spoke to the Gentiles, and thus preached the larger salvation, as if the blessing 
were being taken away from them, they forbade them in such manner as they could, 
by contradiction, calumnies, laying snares for their life. If this was their fell, let us 
beware lest it should be ours. The first saved (for as Christians we stand where the 
Jews stood) must understand it to be their duty, not to draw the line at themselves, 
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but to reach forth in blessing to all the unsaved. 3. Final result of their conduct . (1) 
In guilt “To fill up their sins ahvay.” There is here a reflection of our LordV 
words, “ Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers.” The Jews were on their trial as 
a nation. In this trial they should have filled up the measure of their good actions, of 
service to the world. That would have been their vindication before Goci. Instead of 
that, they filled up the measure of their sins. There is significant language used in 
Gen. xv. 10, “ But in the fourth generation they shall come hither again ; for the 
iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full.” It is a sad thing that it could be said of 
the Jews with Divine helps, as of the Amorites without Divine helps, that they were 
filling up their sins. They were filling up their sins alway . It was a course which 
they did not alter by a genuine deep conformed repentance as a nation. The general 
tendency of their conduct, both before Christ, at the time of Christ, and after Christ, 
was to fill up their sins. They obstinately put away God from them, disregarded the 
Divine calls and warnings. And the ultimate result of such conduct, in the working 
out of the sternal purpose, could only be as here set down, the bringing of the measure 
of their sins up to the full. (2) In 'punishment. “But the wrath is come upon them 
to the uttermost.” This is in contrast with the filling up of their sins, in their oppo- 
sition to God and man. The wrath of God, which is here mentioned for the second 
time in the Epistle, is to be thought of as the predestined or the merited wrath. It is 
a wrath which descends upon nations as well as upon individuals. As the measure of 
their sins is thought of as being brought up to the full, so the wrath is thought of as 
reaching its utmost limit, when it must discharge itself — when, instead of probationary 
dealing, there must be inflictive judgment. The inspired writers here had words of 
our Lord on which to proceed. “That upon you may come all the righteous blood 
shed on the earth, from the blood of Abel the righteous unto the blood of Zacharias 
son of Barachiah, whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the altar. Verily I say 
unto you, All these things shall come upon this generation.” The apostolic words were 
written within fifteen years of the destruction of Jerusalem, when the Jews were finally 
rejected as a nation. There is hope of their conversion at some future period ; but it 
cannot be said that to this day the wrath of God, for their long course of disobedience, 
has been removed. — R. F. . 

Vers. IT— -20. — Great desire to see the Thessalonians. With this another chapter 
might fitly have commenced. 

I. Their desire was all the greater that they were orphaned of the Thes- 
iSALONXANS. “But we, brethren, being bereaved of you for a short season, in presence, 
not in heart, endeavoured the more exceedingly to see your face with great desire.” 
Very different were Paul and his associates from the Jewish persecutors. They had 
the most tender feelings toward the Thessalonians, whom they acknowledge as 
brethren. The principal statement is that they were orphaned. It is a word which is 
usually applied to children who are bereaved of their parents. It is here adopted as a 
strong word to express the great pain which those apostolic men felt in being separated 
from their loved converts. They have already called themselves father and mother to 
the Thessalonians. Now it is rather the Thessalonians who are father and mother to 
them, of whom they have been bereaved, by whom they have been left desolate. 
Two mitigating circumstances are added. It was separation for a short season, literally, 

“ the season of an hour.” It is the language of emotion. It was but the season of an 
hour, compared with the time they would be together in the better world. Then it 
was separation in presence, not in heart. Still, with these mitigating circumstances, 
they were in an orphaned state. All the more exceedingly, then, were they zealous to 
see their face with great desire. This reference to the effect of absence is a touch of 
nature which the Thessalonians could well appreciate. 

II. Paul was hindered in having his desire to see them gratified. “ Because 
we would fain have come' unto you, I Paul once and again ; and Satan hindered us.” 
They would fain have come unto them. Having said this, Paul (correctively so far) 
refers to two definite occasions on which his plans were to proceed to Thessalonica* 
The statement did not pertain to Silas and Timothy, as they were probably not with 
him. By necessity of fact he therefore . detaches himself from the others ; “ I Paul 
once anJ again.” And once and twice Satan hindered him. There is distinct test!- 
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mony here to Pauls belief in -a personal tempter. Satan appears here in his real cha- 
racter as adversary of (rod’s people. Repeatedly he actually succeeded in hindering 
Paul in his good intentions. Though only a secondary agent, he has a wide range in 
the use of ipeans. We are to think of the means here not as sickness (which was 
allowed in the case of Job), nor as other work needing to be done elsewhere, but as 
difficulties caused by the working of evil in the minds of persecuting enemies or 
unfaithful friends. The language is, “Satan hindered us;” for there was not only a 
hind-ring of Paul, but of Silas and Timothy as well, who were interested in the 
advancement of the cause in Thessaionica. 

III. Esteem was the reason fob desiring to. see the Thessalonians. “For 
what is our hope, or joy, or crown of glorying? Are not even ye, before our Cord Jesus 
at his coming? For ye are our glory and our joy.” The use of the plural, which 
begins with the preceding word, illustrates the humility and generosi y of the apostle. 
As in the next statement of fact he has to slide again into the singular, he might 
naturally have preserved the singular in this intermediate burst of ieelijig. Bub he 
wilt not exclude Silas and Timothy when it is possible to include them. These 
apostolic men had their hope. Without hope it is not possible to endure existence. 
And if the future is not really bright, it is made to appear bright with false colours. 
They had not only their hope, but their joy ; i.e . they were joyful in view of what they 
hoped for, which again was a crown of glorying. As Christian athletes they looked 
forward to their wreath of victory. This is thought of as the Thessalonian converts, 
they among others. These conquerors were not to appear alone before our Lord Jesus 
at his coming. But their converts in the various places were to be as a wreath of 
victory around their heads. It is faith that brings us into a fundamentally right 
relation to Christ ; but within that relation there is room for greater or less activity. 
The teaching here is that we are to aim at not appearing before Christ alone at his 
coming. Christian parents and Christian ministers ought to be in a position to say 
then, “ Behold 1, and the children whom the Lord hath given me.” There is inci- 
dentally a comforting thought, in the language used. It is implied that Paul would 
know his converts at. Christ’s coming. We may, therefore, feel certain that Christian 
friends will know each other in the future state. And what a stimulus is this to be 
unremitting in our prayers and labours, so that all who are dear to us shall appear in 
that happy company at last, not one wanting! It is added, “For ye are our glory and 
our joy.” As woman is said to be the glory of the man, so converts are here said to bo 
the glory of ministers. The Thessalonian converts were a halo around the heads of 
their teachers. They were also their joy, a source of deep satisfaction, as their wreath 
of victory at the looked-for coming. — R. F. 

Yer. 2. — Boldness in declaring the gospel. I. There are circumstances that 
MAKE THE DECLARATION OF THE GOSPEL AN ACT OF BOLDNESS. St. Paul had been 
“ shamefully entreated ” at Philippi. Danger threatened also at Thessaionica. Rut the 
apostle was nothing daunted, not even holding his life dear in the prosecution of his 
great mission. Similar dangers beset the missionary now, and no one has a right to 
undertake mission work who is not prepared to endure hardship as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. Moral courage is not less requisite in outwardly peaceful circumstances. 
The discouragement of indifference, the chilling influence of ridicule, and even the 
hindrance of direct opposi-ion, will meet us if we are faithful to our duty of declaring 
the gospel where it is most needed. 

II, It is the duty of those who are entrusted with the gospel not to shrink 
from declaring it in spite of adverse CIRCUMSTANCES. It is a trust, and the trust 
must be discharged even if the steward die at his post. The world needs the gospel 
most when r >« mb t opposed to it. For the sake of the very men who mock «*r resist 
ns we must faithfully discharge our message. Others also ned it who mu t not ho 
kept out of their lawful privileges by our weak fears. Moreover, the glo y of CM must 
h‘, sought above nil considerations of personal safety. How strangely that passion of 
devotion to Christ which inspired the apostles to p each him at the peril of t .dr liv. s 
contrasts with the selfish, eomfort-Wmg -habits of many who have u deV taken to 
discharge the duties of the same stewardship m our own day ! 

1IL A BOLD, DECIDED DECLARATION OF THE GOSPEL IS ALWAYS NECESSARY. Chris 
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t Unity is no religion for cowards. It is a gross error id suppose that it unmans its 
followers. The greatest heroes of the first century were the Christians. A manly 
courage is much needed in the present day. The gospel should always be declared 
clearly, positively, and confidently by those who have a sure faith in it themselves. It 
is a great mistake to think that a timid, apologetic tone will be more conciliatory. We 
have no* need to be thus timidly apologetic for the gospel, if it is true ; but if it is not 
true, we have no right to defend it at all. In either case a weak, half-hearted advocacy is 
culpable. Enmity is best overcome and ridicule shamed by courage. It is most foolish 
for the Christian advocate to be afraid of boldly stating his beliefs before bis sceptical 
opponent. * Let us, however, distinguish true boldness from heedless provocativeness on 
the one hand, and from mere insolence on the other. Christians are to be wise as 
serpents, to be courteous, and as far as in them lies to live peaceably with all men. 

IY. The source of Christian boldness is in God. This boldness is a very different 
thing from mere brute daring. It is spiritual, sober, thoughtful. It has to face 
spiritual as well as carnal foes. It comes, like other Christian graces, as an inspiration 
from the Spirit of God. They who are most deeply in communion with God when by 
themselves will be most thoroughly brave when in the world. Thus Joshua was made 
courageous by his vision of the “ captain of the host of the Lord” (Josh. v. 14). 
— w:f. A. 

Ver. 4.—~ Entrusted with the gospel, I. The gospel is a trust. 1. The gospel is of 
great value . If property is put in trust it is presumably valuable. We carefully 
guard what we prize highly. God's message of reconciliation is a charter of liberty, 
a covenant of grace, a promissory note of future blessings. 2. The gospel needs to be 
guarded and administered. It is in danger of being lost, forgotten, perverted, and 
corrupted. Trustees are required in order to preserve it in its integrity and to give it 
forth to those who need it. 3. The gospel is entrusted to men . There are those who 
are put in trust with the gospel. Men are to trust God; God also trusts men. He 
confides in the honour and devotion of his people. As the steward is entrusted with 
his master’s estate, the servant of God receives a trust of the rich treasures of the 
gospel. The treasure is committed to earthen vessels. Thus does God honour his 
children and use them for his good purposes. 

II. The trustees of the gospel are chosen and approved of God. God called 
the prophets, and Christ called the apostles. Every true Christian minister is called of 
God. The Church is God’s chosen company of trustees of the. gospel. Christian 
nations are providentially appointed for its custodianship. Certain qualifications are 
required in the trustees, in order that they may be approved of God. 1. They must 
hold the truth themselves. “ Not of error” (ver. 3). The first requisites are. an under- 
standing of and a belief in the gospel. 2. They must live in accordance with the 
truth. “Nor of uncleanness.” The trustee of the holy gospel must be a regenerate 
man. Otherwise his conduct will damage the gospel which he holds. 3. They must 
be honest in the discharge of the trust. “ Nor in guile.” No self-seeking, double- 
dealing, or men-pleasing can be permitted in the trustees of the gospel. They must 
be sincerely devoted to the truth that is entrusted to them. 

III. The trusteeship of the gospel imposes important duties. 1. The gospel 
must be preserved in its integrity. The trustees are not permitted to tamper with the 
ti;ust. We have no right to add to or to detract from the gospel as it is given to us in 
the New Testament. It is a matter of honour that one who holds office in a Christian 
Church should not avail himself of the advantages of his position to advance private 
views which in any way militate against what is contained in the gospel charter on 
which the Church is founded. The New Testament is a trust-deed, and its provisions 
must be studiously observed, or the trusteeship implied by any active work in the 
Church must be resigned. Any other course is dishonest. 2. The trust of the gospel 
must be discharged for the benefit of those fur whom it is designed. The trustees 
must study the interests of the beneficiaries. Trustees of the gospel are teachers of the 
gospel This truth of God is not to be wrapp'd up in a napkin, but made use of for 
the good of mankind. The Jews were entrusted with the orach s of God that ultimately 
the Gentiles might receive those oracles from their hands. The Church is intrusted 
with the gospel that she may convey it to the world. The trust of the gospel carries 

x. thessajlonxans. . . : 
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with it the obligation of undertaking missionary enterprises. 3. The trust of the 
gospel must be discharged to the approval of God. It is his trust. He will call the 
stewards to account. Their aim, t erefore, must be* not to please men, but 44 God 
which proveth our hearts.” — W. F. A, 

Vers. 7, 8. — The use of affect ionatert ess in commending the gospel. It is very 
interesting to observe what a wealth of affection St. Paul poured out upon the Churches 
which came under his care. He was not satisfied with declaring the facts of the gospel 
and demonstrating the truth of them to the conviction of his hearers. He was very 
different from a cold philosopher who simply aims at establishing a certain thesis. 
Deep feeling entered into his work. A touching gentleness and affectionateness may 
be frit as the pervading tone of his treatment of his converts. He does not behave as a 
master who is ambitious to lord it over the heritage of Christ. He is like a nurse with her 
children. The example ofthe great apostle is worthy of the study of all Christian teachers. 

I. The gospel is best commended by affectionateness in t#e Christian 
preacher. The gospel bases its first claims on its own truth and reasonableness, and 
it is necessary that men should be convinced on these points if due respect for the 
rights of the human intellect is to be. observed. Nevertheless the most persuasive 
power is not to he found in hard reason; nor does it reside in the splendours of 
eloquence. It is much more effective when it comes from simple, natural affectionate- 
ness. Men are more vulnerable in the heart than in the head. The Christian teacher 
must attack both strongholds ; he will be foolish indeed if he neglect the more accessible 
one. It is often seen in experience that affectionateness conquers where convincing 
logic falls dead, and where glowing rhetoric only dazzles the hearers. I. The influence 
of tke preacher depends chiefly on his affectionateness. His relations with his hearers 
are personal. He is more than the herald. He is the shepherd of the flock, the 
hither or brother of the family, the nurse of the babes in Christ. Thus ties of love 
between pastor and people not only make the association in Church life happy; they 
also afford the greatest aids to the work of the ministry. 2. The truth of tke gospel is 
lest revealed through affectionateness , The gospel is no dreamy dogma, no hard law, 
no pompous manifesto. It is a message from a hither to his children, and a story of 
love in death. The Bible is a most human book, homely, brotherly, pathetic in its 
affectionate character. But this character of the Bible and of the gospel is marred and 
almost lost to view when harsh language and cold feelings accompany the preaching of 
it. The gospel of love should be offered in a kindred spirit of love. 

II. A RIGHT FEELING OF THE SPIRIT OF THE GOSPEL WILL LEAD TO AFFECTIONATENESS 
in the Christian preacher. It is most important that the desired affectionateness 
.should be genuine. The pretence of it is mere hypocrisy. Affectionate language 
which; does not spring- 'from a heart of love is a mockery. It is better to have an honest 
hardness than this assumed unctuousness. It is important, also, that the affectionate- 
ness should be healthy and manly, and should not degenerate into effeminate senti- 
mentality. The gospel itself should inspire the right affectionateness. 1. The spirit 
of the gospel being love, if toe truly receive the gospel it will inspire love . The greatest 
change which it produces in men is to cast out selfishness, and to give a heart of love 
to God and pan. 2. We lest show mr love to Christ by loving our brethren. We 
love ChrBfc in them. He who loves Christ warmly will have the spirit which St. 
Haul manifested to the Churches under his care. — \\ r . F. A. 

Yer. 12. — Worthy of God. I. To be worthy of God is the highest aim of 
spiritual aspiration. It is so high an aim that it seems to be hopelessly out of our 
reach. Are we not in everything unworthy of God ? Our sinfulness is direct ill-desert , 
our unbelief, weakness, and imperfection dishonouring to Divine grace, our very virtues 
and good deeds of no absolute worth, because at best we are unprofitable servants, with 
have but done that which it was our duty to do Nevertheless : 1. We should aim .-t 
the highest attainment, though as yet we may be far from reaching it. 2. We may 
become increasingly less unworthy of God, 3. We may truly honour God by our 
character and deeds. 1 We may hope at last to be worthy of God in the sense that 
we shall be fit to dwell with him; no disgrace to. his Name when we bear it, and able to 
take our position as members of his family. 
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II. TO BE WORTHY OF God IS TO BE LIVING- IN A EIGHT COURSE OF DAILY LIFE. 
This is expressed by the word “ walk.” 1 . It must be a continuous course . To have 
passing phases of very pure spiritual thought is not to be so worthy of God as to walk 
continuously in obedience to His will though on a much lower plain. * 2. It is to be 
striven after in daily life. We do not want angels’ wings wherewith to soar into 
unearthly altitudes. We can walk on the lowly earth and yet be worthy of God. 
The worthiness depends on the spirit of our conduct, not on the sphere in which we 
live. With coarse surroundings, in toilsome drudgery, by humble tasks, the soul can 
so live as to be worthy of God. 

III. I* is the duty of all Chrtstians to be worthy of God. The requirement 
does not belong to a counsel of perfection which a few rare souls may adopt at their 
will. It is laid upon all Christians as a duty. The special ground of the obligation is 
in what God has done for his people. He has called them “into his own kingdom and 
glory.'’ 1. Gratitude requires us to walk worthy of God. His gifts and his promises 
reveal love*and sacrifice on his part which naturally call for love and devotion on ours. 
2. The future destiny of Christians also demands this conduct. The heir should behave as 
befits his future position. '* Prince Hal n was an unworthy prince in his youth, especially 
because he disgraced himself in view of an exalted future. Christians are heirs of God’s 
kingdom. Therefore they should walk worthily of him who has called them into it. 

IV. It is the object of Christian preaching to lead men to be thus worthy 
of God. If the aim of the spiritual life must be high, so also must be that of its guide 
ami teacher. The preacher’s work is not done when a soul is first turned from the 
slavery of sin to the service of Christ. Then follows all the education and training of 
the new life up to the perfect worthiness. Hence the need of affectionate influence and 
all graces of persuasion. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 13. — The Word of God . I. St. Paul claimed to be a teac he r of the 
Word of God. 1. He did not admit that his teachings were merely human specula- 
tions on religious subjects. His position was entirely different from that of the most 
gifted philosopher, more exalted since lie stood forth as the apostle of superhuman 
truth, and also more humble since he subordinated his own private ideas to the message 
of which he was but the bearer. 2. St. Paul did not profess to be simply a witness of 
the facts of the gospel . That was the position of the first Christian teachers. St. Peter 
and his companions of the day of Pentecost presented themselves as witnesses of the 
great transactions of the life of Christ, and chiefly of his resurrection. They narrated 
what they had seen and heard (Acts ii. 32; 1 John i. 1). St. Paul hacf not been a 
companion of our Lord. But he had something higher than the knowledge of experience 
and observation. He did not learn his gospel of men ; it was revealed to him in the 
solitudes of Arabia. 3. St. Paul claimed to be inspired with a Divine revelation. 
It was not his thought, nor even his testimony of Divine facts, but the Word of God 
that he proclaimed. It is plain that the apostle used his own language, and spoke in 
a characteristic and individual style. He also reasoned with his own inter. lect ; for 
inspiration does not simply breathe through a man as through a mechanical instrument. 
But his language and thought and whole being were illumined and elevated by the 
Spirit of God, so that he saw the truth of God and was able to speak the Word of God. 

II. The Tiikssalonians accepted St. Paul’s message as the Word of God. 1. 
They admit' ed the fact. They did so, no doubt, first because the power and personal 
influence of the apostle impressed them; then because they were convinced by his 
arguments ; then because they must have felt the inherent beauty and greatness of 
what he taught ; and lastly because they saw the good effects of his gospel. By these 
four gradations we are led on to a more and more consistent belief in the Divine authority 
of the gospel ; viz. by authority, by argument, by the excellency of the gospel itself, 
and by its fruits. 2. The Thessalonians received the message as befitted its Divine 
origin. (1) Tiiey believed in its truth. God only speaks what is true. To establish 
a message as the Word of God is to prove its truth. (2) They submitted to its 
authority. There may be many things in the gospel which we cannot account for. 
Our faith in God should be implicit. (3) They yielded to its influence. Thus they let 
it work in them. The Word of God is a word of grace and a word of command. To 
accept it aright we must avail ourselves of the grace and obey the command. To 
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receive a word of pardon as from a king is to leave the prison when the door is open. 
To receive a message as from a master is to carry out the order. 

IK. St. Paul’s teaching proved itself to be the Word of God by its effects. 
It was found to be working in the Church at Thessalonica. The Word of God^ is 
powerful (Heb. iv. 12). Christ’s words were spirit and life (John vi. 63). This Divine 
Word is no barren revelation of far-off celestial curiosities. It is a message concerning 
human and earthly as well as heavenly affairs. Like the first creative word, when 
God spake and it was done, the message of the new creation is a word that effects. 
God’s words are deeds. But that they may be deeds in us it is necessary, for us to 
receive them in faith. And in proportion to our faith will the energy of God’s Word 
work in us. — W. F. A. 

Yer. 16. — Fulness of sins. “To fill up their sins alway.* This is a terrible and 
mysterious expression. Some light may be gained by considering it in relation to the 
history of the Jews, as it is of these people that it is here written. They had 
accumulated sin upon sin in slaying Christ and the prophets, in expelling the apostles 
from their communion, and finally in hindering the Gentiles frjtn receiving that gospel 
which they had rejected for themselves. But there was to come an end to this tale of 
wickedness. The time was drawing near /when the Jews would no longer have power 
to hurt the cause of Christianity, and when swift punishment for their accumulated 
iniquities would descend in the destruction of their city and nation. They were 
hastening to fill up the sins which must issue in this fearful doom. 

I. The greatest sin is that of sinning without restraint. It is a mistake to 
speak of every sin as of infinite guilt, or of all sins as equally guilty. Such an assertion 
is not only false, it tends either to despair or to reckless excess in sinning. However 
far one has gone in sin, it is better to stop than to go on to greater enormities. To be 
adding sin to sin, and to be sinning “ alway,” are signs of reckless, abandoned depravity. 

II. There is a fulnessof sins which brings its own penalty. When sin reaches 
this point the penalty can no longer he stayed. The cup once full flows over in wrath 
and ruin. It is as though forbearance and guilt were in the scales. When guilt is full 
the balance dips. There is an end to all possible long-suffering. The more'men go on 
in excesses of sin, the faster do they approach the inevitable day of reckoning. The 
sooner the sin is filled up to the measure which passes endurance, the sooner must the 
stroke of |ioom fall. 

III. Fulness of sins must lead to fulness of punishment. They who fill up • 
their sins always will have the wrath “ come upon them to the uttermost.” The 
worst debtor must be made to pay the last farthing. The swifter the rush downhill, 
the greater the crash at the bottom. The more tares that are sown in spring, the 
more bundles to burn in harvest. lie who fills the present life with sins will have the 
next life filled with wrath. 

IY. There seems to be a limit to sins. There is a fulness of sina There is no 
fulness of virtues ; these can he developed indefinitely. The good man is growing up 
to a perfection. The bad man is being corrupted, not to a perfection, but to a fulness. 
Evil has limits ; goodness has none. Satan is let loose for a time. God restrains the 
wrath of the wicked. Sin, through rebellion against God, cannot break away from all 
Divine control. Sins are limited by several means : 1. Capacity. We have a limited 
power of sinning. 2. Time . God sometimes cuts the sinner off in the midst of his 
days, and brings the guilty nation to destruction. 3. Providential control. The 
fulness of sins is not the amount which God predestines to be committed, for God is 
nut the author of sin, nor does he will or permit it. This fulness is the measure 
hejond which God stays the evil from proceeding. When the tide of iniquity, driven 
onwards by rebellious powers, reaches this fulness, God says, “ Here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed,” and the storm beats itself out in impotent fury. — W. F. A. 

Yer. 18 .—Hindered ly Satan. Si. Paul tells his friends at Thessalonica that he 
was anxious to revisit them, and that he made the attempt to do so more than once, 
hut that he was hindered by Satan. The direct impediment may have been the 
opposition of his enemies (Acts xvii. 13, 14) ; or it may have been bodily sickness — “ a 
thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan.” Whatever this immediate and visible bin- 
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drance was, the point of interest to ns is that St. Paul attributed it to Satan. Let us 
consider the hindrance thrown, in the way of good work by Satan. 

I. Satan hinders the work of the gospel. 1, The hindrance is to he seen in all 
times. Doors are shut ; enemies are raised up ; misunderstandings throw mission work 
into confusion. 2. The source of the hindrance may be discovered by its character. 
“By their fruits they shall know them.” The excuse may be the preservation of 
order, the restraint of excesses, or conservative respect for old ways. That the real 
source of opposition is Satanic may be known when (1) bad men are the agents, (2) a 
good moral reformation is frustrated. 3. This hindrance converts mission work into a 
warfare. JDhe Church becomes an army. The forces of light and darkness are drawn 
up in battle array. New territory cannot simply be claimed by planting the standard 
of the cross upon it. It must be fought for and won in conquest. 

II. Satan’s hindrance is independent of the character of the Christian 
labourers. Of course, if these men receive Satan into their hearts, so much the more 
effectually will their mission be frustrated. They become traitors who destroy their 
own cause by opening the gates of the citadel to the foe. Sin indulged by the servant 
of Christ is treason. This is a certain and fearful hindrance to success. But the 
Christian labourer ma/be faithful and may still be hindered by Satan. In the old 
tradition Satan dared to oppose the archangel Michael. Shall we be surprised that he 
opposes a man? Satan resisted and tempted Christ. He hindered St. Paul. There- 
fore do not let us think that all difficulties will vanish if only we are true and faithful. 
Satan may hinder us, though we are innocent, through the wickedness of other men. 

III. Satan’s hindrance is overruled by God’s providence. Here St. Paul writes 
of Satan hindering him. In the Acts St. Luke tells us how, when the apostle and his 
friends “assayed to go into Bithynia, ... the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not” (Acts 
xvi 7). Is it not possible that sometimes the two influences may have concurred in 
effecting the same results though originating in the very opposite sources and prompted 
by contradictory motives ? Thus the messenger of Satan that was sent to buffet St. 
Paul was the means of applying a wholesome discipline and. of saving him from undue 
seif* exaltation. Thus, too, though Satan troubled Job, with the object of showing him 
to be a hypocrite ; the great trial proved to be for the glory of God as well as for the 
honour of his servant. Satan tempted Christ, and so made him the better High Priest 
for us. Satan compassed the death of Christ, and thereby led to the redemption of 
the world. Satan’s hindrance to our work may be - overruled for its more full accom- 
plishment in the end, just as the east winds of early spring help to secure a good fruit 
harvest by checking the too-early development of bud and blossom. Moreover, all this 
hiudrance is bat temporary. Satan’s reign is for a season only. And when the hin- 
drance is removed the final result will not have suffered for the delay. Perhaps it will 
even come the quicker for the temporary hindrance, as, when once it bursts its bounds, 
the stream rushes out with the more vehemence for having been dammed up. Let us 
not be impatient. Remember that God has all eternity to work with.- — W. F. A. 


EXPOSITION. 

and love; it put new life into Mm, and 
comforted him in all his affliction and 
distress. He prays God that he may be 
permitted to revisit the Xhessaloniuns, and 
to supply what was still defective in their 
faith; and he makes it the object of his 
earnest supplication that the Lord Jesus 
would make them so to increase in love and 
establish them in holiness that they may 
he blameless at his appearance with all his 
holy ones. 

Yer. 1, — This verse is closely connected 
with the concluding verses of the last 



CHAPTER III. 

"Contents. — The apostle, no longer able 
to repress his longing and anxiety for the 
Thessalouians, resolved to be left alone at 
Athens, and sent Timothy for the purpose 
of exhorting them to endurance amid their 
persecutions, and to bring him information 
concerning their condition. Timothy had 
just rtjoined him at Coriuth, and the 
apostle expresses the extreme satisfaction 
which he felt at the welcome tidings which 
his messenger had brought of their faith 
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chapter, from which it should not be 
separated. Wherefore ; on account of my 
affection toward you and my repeated vain 
attempts to sed you. When we. Some refer 
the plural to Paul, Silas, and Timothy (ch. 
i. 1) ; others to Paul and Silas, as Timothy 
had been sent to Thessalooica ; but it is to 
l>e restricted to Paul, as is evident from 
ch. ii. 38 ami iii. 5, and inasmuch as Paul 
was left alone at Athens ; the plural being 
here used for the singular. Could no longer 
forbear ; could no longer restrain our long- 
ing and anxiety to know your condition. 
We thought it good ; a happy translation of 
the original, expressing both “we were 
pleased and resolved.” To he left at Athens 
alone ; an expression of solitude. Alone in 
Athens, in the very metropolis of idolatry. 
Compare with this the common saying, 
“Alone in London.” In the Acts of the 
Apostles we are informed that Paul came 
to Athens alone, and that there he waited 
for Silas and Timothy (Acts xvii. 14, 15), 
and that these fellow-workers rejoined him 
at Corinth (Acts xvlii. 5). Many expositors, 
however, from this and the next verse, infer 
that Timothy at least joined Paul at Athens, 
but was scut back by him to Thessaloniea, 
to inquire into the condition of his converts 
in that city. Such is the opinion of 
Olshausen, Neander, Be Wet to, Lfinemann, 
Hofmann, Koch, and Schott; a ml, among 
English expositors, of Mucknight, Paloy, 
Eadic, Jowott, Ellicotl, and Wordsworth. 
There is no contradiction between this view 
and the narrative of the Acts. Luke merely 
omits to mention Timothy’s short visit to 
Athens and departure from it, and relates 
only the final reunion of these three fellow- 
workers at Corinth. Indeed, Pa ley gives 
this coming of Timothy to Athens as one of 
the undesigned coincidences between this 
Epistle and the Acts of the Apostles. 1 
Still, however, we are not necessitated to 
suppose that Timothy joined the apostle at 
Athens. The words admit of the opinion 
that he was sent by Paul direct from Derosa, 
and not from Athens; and that he and 
Silas did not join Paul until they came 
from Macedonia to Corinth. Such is the 
opinion of Hug, Wicseler, Koppe, Alford, 
and Vaughan. 

Ver. 2.— And sent Timothem This was 
a great act of self-sacrifice on the part of 
Paul; because to be without an assistant 
and fellow- labourer in the gospel in such a 
city as Athens, the very centre and strong 
hold of heathenism, full of temples and 
idols, must necessarily have brought upon 
him many discomforts ; and yet his anxiety 
for the Thessalonians overcame all motives 
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of personal convenience. Our brother, and 
minister of God, and our fellow-labourer. 
The rending of manuscripts here varies. 
Some important manuscripts read, “our 
brother and fellow-worker with God”— a 
phrase which is elsewhere employed by the 
apostle: “for we are labourers together 
with God” (1 Cor. iii. 9). Retaining, 
however, the reading of the text, Paul here 
calls Timothy his brother, expressing his 
esteem and fraternal affection fori him ; 44 a 
minister of God,” expressing Timothy’s 
official position and the honour conferred 
on him by Christ; and his “fellow-labourer,” 
expressing his laborious work in preaching 
the gospel, and reminding the Thessalonians 
of his labours among them. Different 
reasons have been assigned for this eulogy 
pronounced by Paul on Timothy. Some 
suppose that it was to show how eagerly ho 
consulted the Welfare of th e Thessalonians, 
by sending to them a person of such im- 
portance and of such use to himself as 
Timothy (Calvin) ; others think that it was 
to recommend Timothy to the favourable 
regard of the Thessalonians in the absence 
of himself (Chrysostom); but it appears to 
be the natural outburst of affection for his 
favourite disciple. In the gospel of Christ 
Timothy had laboured with Paul and Silas 
in the publication of the gospel at Thessa- 
kmiea, and was consequently well known to 
the Thessalonians, and favourably regarded 
by them. To establish you, and to comfort 
you ; or rather, to exhort you, as the matter of 
exhortation follows. Concerning your faith ; 
in order to the continuance and furtherance 
of your faith. The purpose of the mission 
of Timothy ; namely, to confirm the Thessa- 
lonians in the faith, to exhort them to 
perseverance in Christianity, notwithstand- 
ing the persecutions to which they were 
exposed. 

Ver. 3.— This verse contains the object of 
the exhortation ; the clause is an accusative 
to the verb. That no man should be moved 
(or, shaken) by; or rather, in; expressing 
the position m which they were placed. 
These afBL dons. The same word as “ tribula- 
tion ” in toe next verse. For yourselves know. 
How they knew is explained, partly from 
the forewarnings of the apostle, and partly 
from their own experience. That we ; not to 
be referred to Paul only, nor to Paul and 
his companions, Silas and Timothy, nor to 
Paul and the Thessalonians, but to all 
Christians in general ; that wo Christians. 
Are appointed thereunto ; namely, by God. 
Our afflictions do not result from chance, 
but are the necessary consequence of our 
Christianity; they arise from the appoint- 
ment and ordinance of God. Tribulation is 
the Christian’s portion. Whatever truth 
there may be in the saying that prosperity 
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is the promise of the Old Testament, waxed cold trader the persecutions to whi eh 

affliction is certainly the promise of the they were exposed; and along with their 

New. We must be conformed to Christ in faith and love was the affection which they 

his sufferings. “In the world,” says our bore to the apostle, and their Earnest desire 

Lord, vo shall have tribulation ” (John to see him. And that ye have constant 

xvi. 33)7 When our Lord called Paul to remembrance of us always, desiring greatly 

his apostleship, he showed him how to see us, as we also to see you. The affec- 

great things he must suffer for his Name’s tion between the Thessalonians and the 

sake (Acts ix. 16). All the apostles apostle was mutual. 

suffered kora persecution, and concerning Ver. 7.— Therefore, brethren, we were com- 
Christians in general Paul asserts that it is forted over you— with reference to you— in 
only through tribulation that they can all our affliction and distress. Some reft r 

enter into the kingdom of God (Acts xiv. “ affliction ” to outward troubles, and “ dis- 

2*2; see Lev. vii. 14). tress” to internal evils— referring the one 

Ver. 4.— ^or; assigning the reason why to the persecutions arising from his Gorin- 

they should not be moved by these afflic- thian opponents, and the other to his bodily 

tions. Verily, when we were with you, we told infirmity (lvoch). Such a distinction is, 

you before that we ; here also Christians in however, precarious. The words do not 

general. Should suffer. Not a simple future, refer to the apostle’s anxiety on account of 

but denoting that it was thus appointed in the Thessalonians, for that was removed by 

the counsels of God— that their tribulation the coming of Timothy. Clearly some ex- 

was the result of the Divine purpose. ternal trouble is denoted. Paul, when he 

Tribulation (affliction) ; even as it came to preached the gospel at Corinth, and before 

pass, and ye know; that is, from your own he obtained the protection of Gallio, was 

experience. The affliction, then, was not exposed to much persecution and danger, 

some strange thing which had befallen The Jews had expelled him from their 

them. synagogue (Acts xviii. 6), and attempts had 

Ver. 5.— For this cause, when I could no been made against him which at length 

longer forbear; no longerrepress my anxiety, broke out into an insurrection against him, 

and endure my want of information con- when he was dragged before the Roman 

cerning you. I sent to know your faith ; to tribunal (Ads xviii. 12). His condition at 

receive information concerning your spiritual Corinth when he wrote this Epistle was 

condition. lest by some means the tempter ; dark and gloomy. By your faith; by the 

a designation of Satan, used also by Matthew steadfastness of your faith. The good news 

(iv. 3). Have tempted you, and our labour which Timothy brought of the faith and 

be in vain; that is, useless, without result love of the Thessalonians comforted the 

(seeon ch. ii. 1; comp, also Gal. iv. 11, “I apostle amid all the trials and difficulties 

am afraid, lest I have bestowed upon you and disappointments of his ministry (comp, 

labour in vain ”). The temptation to with this passage 2 Cor. vii. 4—7). 

which the Thessalonians were exposed was Ver. 8. — Fornowwelive. Not to be referred 
that of apostasy from Christianity, through to the eternal and future life (Chrysostom); 

the fear or endurance of persecution. That or to be weakened as if it merely "signified, 

the tempter had tempted them is probable “ We relish and enjoy life notwithstanding 

— it was almost unavoidable ; that lie had our affliction and distress ” (Pelt) ; but the 

succeeded in his temptation, and had thus meaning is the good tidings which Timothy 

rendered the apostle’s labours among them has brought have imparted new life unto 

useless, was uncertain — a contingency which us ; “ we are in the full strength and fresh- 

might possibly have taken place. ness of life, we do not feel the sorrows and 

Ver. 6. — But now when Timotheus came tribulations which the outer world prepares 

from you unto us. Timothy, as we learn for us” (Liiucmann). The apostle con- 
front the Acts, in company with Silas, aiders his condition of affliction and distress 

joined Paul at Corinth (Acts xviii. 15), and as a kind of death : so, elsewhere he says, 

brought him information concerning the “I die daily” (1 Cor. xv. 31); and from 

state of the Thessalonian Church. And which death he was now again raised to 

brought us good tidings; the same word life. If; provided — a hypothetical assump- 

which is elsewhere employed for preaching tion. Ye stand fast; continue firm in the 

the gospel. The information which Timothy faith of the gospel. In the Lord; the 

brought to the apostle was as it were a element of true life. 

gospel to him (comp. Luke ii. 10, “ Behold Ver, 9.— For ; assigning the reason of the 
1 bring you good tidings”). Of your declaration, “ now we live.” What thanks 

faith and charity, The good tidings which can we render to God again for you. As 

Timothy brought referred to the spiritual their steadfastness in the faith was owing 

condition of the Thessalonians— their faith to God’s grace, thanks was to be remit red to 

had not been shaken and their love had not God on their behalf. For all the joy ; jov 
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in all its fulness (comp. Jas. i. 2, “Count it 
ail joy "). Wherewith we joy for your sakes 
hefore our Go$. Giving prominence to the 
purity of .their joy. 

Ver. 10. — Night and day (romp. ch. ii. 9) 
praying exceedingly. Denoting the intense 
earnestness and anxiety of the apostle for 
the spiritual welfare of tlie Thessalonians, 
that found vent to itself in incessant prayer 
for them. Now follows the subject-matter 
of his prayer: That we might see your face, 
and might perfect that which is lacking in 
your faith. The faith of the Thessalonians 
was not perfect ; it was u lacking ” in several 
respects, it was defective in extent ; they 
were ignorant of many of the doctrines of 
the gospel, and had formed erroneous views 
of other doctrines, such us the second 
advent. It was defective in application; 
t ey ha*l not yet renounced all the corrupt 
practices of their former heathen life, nor 
li ad they embodied all the precepts of the 
gospel into their actual life. The Thessa- 
lonians were as yet but novices. So also 
the reason which impelled Paul to wish to 
come to Rome was to supply that which was 
lacking in the faith of the Roman converts 
(Rom. i. 11). Confirmation was a work it: 
which the apostle delighted, being both 
important and desirable In general, faith 
at first is weak and defective; it is only 
developed by degrees. Especially is it in- 
creased by every increase of spiritual know- 
ledge. “ Add to your faith knowledge ” (2 
Pet. i. 5, 6). The remark of Calvin is 
worthy of attention; “ Paxil is desirous of 
having the opportunity given him of sup- 
plying what is wanting in the faith of the 
Thessalonians, or, which is the same thing, 
completing in all its parts their faith which 
was as yet imperfect. Yet this is the faith 
which lie had previously extolled mar- 
vellously, From this we infer that those 
who far surpass others are still far distant 
from the goal. Hence, whatever progress 
we may have made, let us keep in view our 
deficiencies, that we may not be reluctant 
to aim at something further.” : 

Ver. 11.-— Now God himself and our 
Father; or, as we would express it according 
to the English idiom, God himself , our Father , 
omittingtheconjunction. And ourlord Jesus 


Christ. Some suppose that the three Divine 
Persons of the sacred Trinity are here ex- 
pressly named : God the Holy Ghost, and 
the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ; but 
the words in the original will not bear this 
sense: “God himself and our Father” is 
the same Divine Person. Direct. It is to 
be observed that the verb “direct” is in 
the Greek in the singular, thus denoting a 
unity between God our Father* and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. At all events, we have 
an express prayer directed to Christ, thus 
necessarily implying his Divine nature. Our 
way unto you, 

Ver. 12. — And the Lord, By some re- 
ferred to the First Person of the blessed 
Trinity, God our Father (Alford) ; by 
others to the Holy Ghost, as the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ are afterwards both 
mentioned in the prayer ; but it is to be re- 
ferred, according to the prevailing usage in 
Paul’s Epistle, to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Make you; literally , you may the Lord make, 
putting the emphasis on “ you.” To increase 
and abound in love one toward another; 
toward your fellow-Christians. And toward 
all men; toward the human race in general. 
“ This is the character of Divine love to 
comprehend all ; whereas human love hath 
respect to one man and not to another” 
(Theophylact). Even as we do toward you ; 
that is, as we abound in love toward you. 

Ver. 13. — To the end (in order that ) he 
may establish your hearts unblamable in 
holiness before God. In the sight of God, in 
his judgment who searcheth the hearts. 
The words, “before God,” are to be con- 
joined neither with “ holiness ” nor with 
“ unblamable,” but. with the whole phrase, 
“ unblamable in holiness.” Even our Father, 
at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ; at 
the second advent. With all his saints. 
By “saints” or “holy ones” are by some 
understood the angels who shall accompany 
Christ to judgment ; but although the term 
“ saints ” is used of the angels in the Old 
Testament, it is never so employed in the 
New. Toe word seems to denote those holy 
men who have died in the Lord and who 
shall be raised at tiie advent, and accom-* 
pany Christ to the judgment. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 3, 4 . — Connection between affliction and religion . True religion, instead of 
delivering those who possess it from suffering, rather entails suffering upon them. 
Believers are appointed by God to suffer tribulation. This was peculiarly true of the 
early Christians, but it is true generally. We are appointed to afflictions (1) in order 
that by them our fitness for heaven and our relish for our everlasting rest may be 
increased ; (2) in order that we may thus learn the blessed graces of patience and 
resignu ion — -graces which we could not learn in health and prosperity, and which will 
be useful to us in a world of glory (.1 Cor. iv. 17, 18). 
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Vers. 3, S. — Steadfastness in faith and affliction . “That bo man should be move, I 
by these afflictions.** We are certainly not now exposed to persecutions, but still there 
are afflictions peculiar to the Christian life. "We are forewarned of them, and therefore 
are not to regard them as strange or unexpected calamities. 1. This steadfastness is 
the work»of God, God is able to make us stand, and will cause us to be more than 
conquerors. He can even, while we continue in this, state of warfare, establish our 
hearts unblamable in holiness. 2. This steadfastness is the wort <f man. We must 
co-operate with God. We must beware of being either terrified by threats or allured 
by blandishments. We must exercise prayer, watchfulness, and the active performance 
of Christian duties. 

Vers. 6 — 8 . — The duties of minister and people. Tn the reciprocal feelings of the 
apostle and his Thessalonian converts, we gain instruction regarding the mutual 
conduct of minister and people. 1 . Duties of the minister . The affection and anxiety 
which he should have for his people; the earnestness with which he should pray for 
them ; the gratitude with which he should thank God for their spiritual welfare ; the 
joy which he experiences in the steadfastness of their faith and the warmth of their 
charity; the enre and diligence with which he should supply what is lacking in their 
faith. 2, Duties of the people. The reciprocal affection which they should have for 
their minister; the good remembrance which they should entertain of him; the 
obedience which they should render unto him in spiritual matters; the constant 
prayers which they should offer up for him. 

Ver. 9. — Joy in the spiritual welfare of others. AVe rejoice in the temporal prosperity 
of our friends ; much more ought we to rejoice in their spiritual prosperity. “ Now we 
live,” says the apostle, “if ye stand fast in the Lord.” And similarly the Apostle 
Johy says, “ I have no greater joy than to hear that my children walk in the truth.” 
AVe must imitate the angels in heaven, who rejoice at the repentance of a sinner. AVe 
must imbibe the spirit of the Lord Jesus himself, who is represented as rejoicing when 
he had found the sheep that was lost. AVe should rejoice (I) because souls are 
rescued from hell and Satan ; (2) because Christ is glorified in the salvation of men ; 
(3) because new members are bom into the family of God ; (4) because boundless 
happiness is secured. 

Ver. 10. — Defective faith. Our faith may be defective in various ways. 1. In its 
quality. It may be mingled with unbelief or with doubts; we may only partially 
believe. If so, let our prayer be, “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 2. In its 
objects. It may not embrace all the revealed truths of religion ; we may be ignorant 
of some of them, or have adopted erroneous notions concerning others. If so, we must 
“ add to our faith knowledge.” 3. In its efficacy. It may be too much of a dead 
■faith; it may not exercise itself outwardly ; it may not sufficiently influence our 
practice. If so, we must remember that “faith, if it bath networks, is dead.” 4. In 
its steadfastness. Our faith may be wavering, unstable, liable to fail; it may be 
variable ; sometimes we may be strong in the faith, and at other times weak. If so, 
let our prayer be, “ Lord, increase our faith.” 

Ver. 12. — Prayer addressed to Christ. We have here an instance of prayer addressed 
to Christ. The apostle prays that Christ may direct his way to the Thessalonians, and 
make them abound in love. The martyr Stephen breathed out his spirit in a prayer 
to Christ. And Christians in general are represented as those who in every place call 
on the Lord Jesus. “There is no foundation,” as Bishop Alexander remarks, “for 
any such statement as that 6 truly primitive and apostolic prayer is invariably to 
God through Christ.’” Christ himself is often in Scripture the direct Object of wor- 
ship. Now, if Christ be not? God, the apostle and early Christians were idolaters. 
The divinity of Christ is the only ground oil which the worship of Christ can be 
defended. . ■A.-TS'Aj- 1 '-.' 

Vers. 12, 13. — Peligious progress. 1* The nature of religious progress . It is an 
increase in love to our fellow-Christians and to all men. 2. The ultimate end of 
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religious progress. The establishment of our hearts in holiness, and our being presented 
blameless before the Lord Jesus Christ at his coming. 

Ver. 13 . — The ultimate end of the Christian dispensation. The establishment of 
believers in holiness before God at the advent of Christ is the ultimate dbshjrn of 
Chris' ianity. Or, as Paul elsewhere expresses the same truth, “ Christ loved the 
Church, and gave himself for it; that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing 
of water by the word, that he might present it to himself a glorious Church, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish” 
(Hph. v. 20, 27). And again, “ That ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Curist ” (1 Cor. i. 8). What a glorious consummation! What a perfection of 
holiness! When faith and love will both be perfect; when all that is lacking in our 
faith will he supplied; and all that is defective in our love will be remedied: and 
when the whole Church, will be presented faultless and blameless before God; when 
sin and moral imperfection will be for ever excluded ! 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers* 1 — 5. — The design of Timothy’s mission to Thessalon ka. When the apostle 
could no longer control his longing to see his converts, he sent them Timothy by way 
of relieving Ids solicitude in their behalf. His love for them was manifest in all the 
circumstances of this mission. 

L He SACRIFICES HIS OWN IMMEDIATE COMFORT TO THEIR BENEFIT. “ Wo thought 
it good to be left at Athens alone.” 1. Though Timothy was most necessary to him in 
the ministry, he parted with him for their good, 2. Athens, as a seat of 'boundless 
idolatry, exercised such a depressing influence upon him that he needed the stimulus 
of Timothy’s smnty. Yet he denied himself this comfort that he might serve them. 

If. He despatches to them the most highly esteemed of his fellow- 
labourers. “ Our brother, and minister of God, and fellow-labourer in the gospel of 
Christ” He selects one best fitted to serve them by his gifts, his experience, and his 
knowledge of the apostle’s views and wishes* The various titles here given to Timothy 
help to honour him before the Churches, aud to challenge the abiding confidence of the 
Thessalonians. 

III. The design of Timothy’s mission. It was twofold: “To establish you, and 
to comfort you concerning your faith," and “to know your faith.” 1. The necessity 
for his mission. The afflictions which they were enduring for the gospel. (1) These 
afflictions had a most disturbing tendency. “That no one be disquieted by these 
afflictions.” The converts had newly emerged from heathenism, and therefore the 
apostle, was more concerned on their behalf. Yet, as we know from the Second Epistle, 
they remained firm* “ We ourselves glory in you in the Churches of God for your 
patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribulations that ye endure” (2 Thess. 
i. 4). (2) These afflictions were of Divine appointment, “ For yourselves know that 
we are appointed thereunto.” They were, therefore, “ no strange thing ” They come 
by the will of God, who has determined their nature, severity, and duration. “ Behold, 
I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves.” The afflictions were not accidental. 
(3) They were clearly foreseen by the apostle. “ When we were with you we told you 
beforehand that we are to suffer affliction.” (a) It is the duty of ministers to forewarn 
their converts of coming affliction, lest they should be offended thereby, (b) Converts, 
when forewarned, ought to he forearmed, so that they may not sink under them, much 
less forsake the gospel on account of them. “For the light afflictions are but for 
a moment, and work out an exceeding weight of glory.” (4) Satan is the main source 
of danger in these afflictions. “ Lest by any means the tempter had tempted you.” 
The apostle was “ not ignorant of his devices,” and was apprehensive lest Satan should 
i.et an advantage of his converts by moving them from the hope of the gospel, and 
causing them to relinquish their profession of it. (5) The only security against Satan’s 
temptations — faith; for this “is the victory that overcometh the world ’’—this is the 
shield “ wherewith they could quench all the fiery darts of the wicked ” 2. The manner 
in which Timothy's mission was to be discharged, “ To establish you and to comfort 
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you concerning your faith.” (1) In relation to the Thessalonians. Timothy would 
(a) establish them by giving them a fresh exhibition of the truth with its manifold 
evidences. The strongest faith needs confirmation. The apostles were iiuthe habit of 
continuing the souls of the disciples (Acts xiv. 22). (b) He would comfort them con- 

cerning their faith by exhibiting the example of Christ, the glory that must accrue io 
God from their steadfastness, and the hope of the coming kingdom. (2) In relation 
to the apostle himself. “To know your faith.” One object of his sending Timothy 
was to put an end to his own anxieties and doubts on their behalf, for he might fear 
that “ his labour would be in vain.” He might Hope the best but fear the worst, for 
he was most deeply concerned in their welfare. — T. 0. 

Yers. 6 — 8. — The happy issue of Timothy's visit to Thessalonica . This Epistle was 
written immediately after Timothy’s return as expressive of the apostle’s hearty relief 
at his tiding* 

I. The good tidings. “Your faith and charity, and that ye have remembrance 
of us always, desiring greatly to see us, as we also to see you.” 1. Their faith . He 
was gratified to hear of the steadfastness and soundness of their faith. They abounded 
in the (1) grace of faith, which was unfeigned, growing, and lively; (2) in the doctrine 
of faith, which had much light in it; (3) in the profession of faith, which they held fast 
without wavering, out of a pure conscience. 2. Their love. This, which was the 
fruit of their faith, had not waxed cold on account of abounding iniquity. Their faith 
worked by love. The two graces are always found together. Christian love must be 
without dissimulation, in deed and in truth, fervent and constant. 3. Their constant 
and kindly remembrance of the apostle . “ Ye have a good remembrance of us always.” 
They thought much of their spiritual teachers, bore their persons in memory, thought 
of them with -gratitude and respect, and, no doubt, remembered them, in their prayers. 
4. Their desire to see the apostle. They desired to have their memories refreshed by 
a personal visit from him. If they had begun to fall away, they would not have been 
so anxious to see him. There was a tender attachment on both sides, for there was 
a longing on both sides for further fellowship. 

II. The effects of these good tidings on the apostle. “Therefore wo were 
comforted over you in all our affliction and distress by your faith.” 1. They enabled 
him , if not to forget , at least to bear up, under a weighty burden of trial. He was now 
at Corinth, in peril and persecution from the Jews, who “opposed themselves and 
blasphemed” (Acts xviii. 5—17; 1 Cor. ii. 3). He was disconsolate and dispirited, 
almost like a dead man, carrying about with him the dying of the Lord Jesus ; but now 
the news of Timothy revived him/ like life from the dead, infusing into him new life 
and vigour. It was their faith especially which comforted him. There is no comfort 
to a minister comparable to that which springs from the stability and perseverance of 
his people. 2. The very continuance of his life seemed to be dependent upon their 
steadfastness. “ For now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord.” The language is 
almost painfully strong. It suggested to them : (1) The necessity of continued watch ful- 
ness and faith. (2) The true secret of steadfastness — being “ in the Lord ” Thus only 
would “they build themselves up in their most holy faith,” “ continuing steadfastly 
in the Church’s prayers and instructions ” (3) How much they could allecfc, not the 
comfort only, but the life of their teachers, by their vigilance and perseverance! — T. C. 

Yers. 9, 10. — The apostle's gratitude to God and his further solicitude for his converts. 
L His gratitude for the joy imparted by Timothy’s tidings, “ For what thanks 
can we render to God again f.»r you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes 
before our God ? ” 1 . lie has no words to express his gratitude io God for their constancy . 
2. The joy he experience l was not in the greed of any 'worldly advantage he hud gained , 
but was the hearty and sincere jov of one profoundly interested in their spiritual 
welfare. 3. It was joy “ before God” who sees and knows all inward thoughts and 
feelings, and therefore knows its reality and power. 

II. His prayerful anxiety to see the Thessalonians for their further 
benefit. “Night and day praying exceedingly that we might see your face, and 
might perfect that which is lacking in your faith,” His prayers had an extraordinary 
fervency. Ministers ought to be much in prayer for their flocks. 1* The deficiencies 
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in their faith. They had already received the grace of faith and the doctrine of faith, 
au*d exhibited in its fulness the H work of faith.” But there were deficiencies still to be 
supplied. (1) Their hath wanted still greater power, for tiny had hardly yet escaped 
all danger of relapse into heathen impurities. (2) It wanted to be mure widely 
diffused through all the duties of life, for they needed to mind honest industry and 
forswear idleness. (3) They needed fuller light upon the second advent. 2. The 
design of the ministry is to supply these deficiencies of faith. The apostle longed to be 
at Thessalonica once more, not only to impart to them “ some spiritual gift, to the end 
they might be established ” (Rom. i. 10, 11), but to give them fuller teaching^ upon the 
various points where their faith needed enlargement. It is God’s work to increase faith, 
but ministers can promote it as instruments, for they are “for the perfecting of the 
saints in the knowledge of the Hon of God.” — T. C. 

Y or. 11. — Further prayer for his \ ersonal return to Thessdlomca . The r apostle had 
hitherto been hindered by Satan from carrying out his intention. “But may God him- 
self and our Father, and*onr Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you.” 

I. The apostle recogsized a Divine hand in all that concerned his personal 
life. His way to Thessaloniea seemed hitherto blocked up, but be felt that it 
depended, not upon Satan, nor upon his wicked instruments, but upon the will of God 
himself, whether he should ever take that way. This implies : 1. Our journeys are 
not in our own lower. Man n ay plan his own ways, hut Hod directs his goings ; for 
“a good mail’s steps are ordered by the Lord,” 2, Our journeys are not to be under- 
taken without God's will . (Jas. iv. 13, 14 ; Rom. i. 10.) It is lor him to cider us where 
and when to go. 3. It is in Ids power only to remove the obstacles to our journeys. 

II. The apostle recognized this providential guidance as equally exercised 

by the Father and the Son. 1. Be prays hereto both Father and Son. The same 
prayer is addressed to both without distinction, for the verb is in the singular number. 
Must not Jesus, therefore, be a Divine Person ? 2. Father and Son are here regarded 
as possessing one indivisible will , as exercising a joint agency in the guidance of men, 
and as possessing an equality of power to this end. Athanasius saw this fact clearly in 
the grammatical peculiarity of the passage. 3. The apostle exercises an appropriating 
faith in both Father and Son, for he speaks of “our God and Father,” and our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He was, therefore, all the more disposed to trust submissively to the 
directing band of God.™ T. 0, ■ g ' l ■ b-"- gr '■ 

Vers. 12, 13. — The apostle's prayer for the progressive sanctification of the Thessalonians 
and their final perfection at the coming of Christ. He has just pra.xed for himself, but 
whether he ’s to come to them or not, he has a prayer for their spiritual benefit. 

I, Consider the Person to whom the prayer is addressed. “But you may 
the Lord enlarge.” It is the Lord Jesus, who, <f as the Purchaser of the Church with 
his own blood ” has received the fulness of the Spirit for the benefit of his people. 
It was to the Lord the apostles addressed the unanimous prayer, “ Increase our faith.” 

II. The blessing prayed for. “But you may the Lord enlarge and make to 

abound in love toward one another, and toward all ” 1. The existence of their love 

is frankly admitted. He had spoken of “ their labour of love.” He prays now for 
its increase. 2. Their love was to be an abounding love . (1) There were defects in 
their love, as there were defects in their faith, to be supplied from the inexhaustible 
Source of all love. (2) The objects of their love were ( a ) “ one another,” those of 
the household of faith, who were to have the first place in their affections ; (ft) but 
“all men” likewise, as children of a common Father, for as we have opportunity we 
must do good unto all men (Gal. vi. 10), the world itself being the field of our 
missionary labours. The Apostle Peter adds “love” to “ brotherly kindness ” in the 
chain ol Christian graces, as if to imply that brotherly kindness might become a narrow, 
sectarian thing, and therefore the love of man as man is enjoined. 

HI* The design and tendency of this progressive increase. “ To the end that 
he may stablish your hearts unblamable in holiness before our God and Father at 
the coining of our Lord Jesus Christ with all Lis saints.” 1. This implies that establish- 
ment fin holiness is necessarily involved in the enlargement of both faith and love. 2. Ji 
implies that stability in holiness is the great end of Christian life in a world which 
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shakes Relievers by fears and temptations and delusions. 3. It implies that without 
perfect holiness we cannot appear wiilvm ' - lame before God . 4. It impli V that perfxt 
holiness is re- erred for the second coming. (1) Inis not attainable in this life. VW 
are not here “ without spot or wrinkle.” (2) It is connected with the redemption 
of the bpcly. (3) It is connected with the final glorification of the redeemed; for all 
the saints are to be associated with the Judge as assessors in the final judgment (Luke 
xxii. 30; John v. 28; 1 Cor. vi. 3). Therefore let us pray for the increase of faith 
and love, and live in the blessed hope of the “ day of Christ.” — ?. C. 

Yers. 1~ 5. — Proof of the apostle’s love for the Thessalonians. I. The mission of 
Timothy. 1. lie could no longer forbear. Mark the intensity of his affection, lie 
repeats the words twice, ver. 1 and ver. 5, first in the plural, then in the singular 
number, implying, perhaps, that while all the missionaries longed to know how it fared 
with the Thessalonians, his longing was the most overmastering. He must hear of 
his converts, cost him what it might. The suspense was agonizing ; he could endure 
ic no longer; so deep, so burning, was his interest in their spiritual state. What an 
example to Christian pastors now ! 2. He would submit to any sacrifice ; he would he left 
alone at Athens. u Alone in London” has almost passed into a proverb. Loneliness is 
nowhere felt so much as in a great city — a 

M Crowded wilderness, 

1 Where ever-moving myriads seem to say, 

* Go ! thou art nought to us, nor we to thee — away ! * 99 

St. Paul felt like this at Athens. To the student of history, to the lover of classical 
antiquities, Athens is one of the most attractive of cities. To St. Paul it was almost a 
desert. He does not seem to have found delight in natural beauty or in historic 
associations; the one object of his life was to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom, to win 
souls to Christ. The Athenians of his day had much curiosity, much versatility, but 
no depth of character, no real longing after truth. They did not persecute ; they had 
not earnestness enough for that. But mockery and indifference were more painful to 
St. Paul than danger and suffering. He could, not feel at home in Athens. And he 
was one of those men to whom sympathy is almost a necessity ; his one earthly 
comfort was the society of Christian friends. This Epistle shows the intensity of his 
affections; he can scarcely find words strong enough to express his love for the 
Thessalonians, his yearning desire to see them again. Yet he had sj ent only three 
weeks, or perhaps a short time longer, at Thessalonica. How, then, must he have 
prized the society of Timptheus, the dearest of ail his friends I He was his brother, his 
fellow-labourer; he could ill spare him, especially while labouring in vain, as it seemed, 
in that most uncongenial place. But he would send him ; he would endure that 
isolation which was so oppressive to him. Even for himself it was better than the cruel 
uncertainty which he could bear no longer; and the visit of Timotheus would be very 
useful to the infant Church at Thessalonica. So he thought it good ; it pleased him, 
there was a pleasure mingled with the pain, to be left at Athens alone. There is a 
pleasure in self-sacrifice, severe but real ; there is a peace in the conscious submission 
of the human will to the blessed will of God — a peace not granted to all, for not all 
take up the cross, but very precious, very high and holy. 3. So he sent his closest friend 
and companion. His words show how he felt the separation. He describes him as his 
brother; elsewhere he calls him his son in the faith, his dearly beloved son. His 
presence, his loving care, his affectionate sympathy, were very dear to St. Paul. 
His help, too, was very needful ; he was the minister of God, St. Paul’s fellow- labourer 
in the gospel (the readings are somewhat confused, but the meaning is plain) ; he 
could assist him in his dilficult and almost heartless labour at Athens. Like St. Paul, 
he delighted to serve God, to do God’s work, to preach the glad tidings of the atone- 
ment, the resurrection of Christ, the life and immortality 1 ” brought to light by the 
Lord Jesus, There was work, hard work, enough and more than enough, for both of 
them at Athens ; but St. Paul, in his intense anxiety for the Thessalonians, sent to 
them his dearest companion and his best helper. Old work must not be neglected foi 
new; it is a common temptation. The care of all the Churches pressed upon St. Paul, 
The minister of God must care for all the souls entrusted to his charge. 
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'll. The purposes of Timothy’s mission. 1. To stallUh them. They were but 
ncup^ytes— ChrUtv.uiR of a few months. The first work o f drawing men to take au 
interest in religion is often easier than the work which follows oi btablishing and 
building them up in the faith. It is hard to persevere; we know it from our own 
experience. It may be that by God’s grace we have drawn nigh to the crucified One; 
we have ft It something of the sweetness of his precious love ; our hearts have burned 
within us as we listened to his voice, “Come unto me.” in such moments we have 
felt, perhaps, that our work was well-nigh done, and our souls saved for ever ; we 
thought that we could never fall from him whom we had learned to love so dearly. 
But a little while, and we found ourselves miserably disappointed. The tirnq of tempta- 
tion came; or perhaps, without any definite temptation, the freshness of those glowing 
feelings passed away; we lost our first love, and sunk back into that cold indifference 
which we hoped we had shaken off for ever. We lost all that we seemed to have 
gained; we had to begin our work again. Alas! many are thus always beginning; 
their spiri ual history is a series of oscillations between permitted carelessness and 
feeble repentance. They make no real progress towards that holiness without which 
we cannot see God, They need a Timotheus to stablish them. It is one of the most 
important, one of the most difficult, duties of the ministers of God to persevere them- 
selves, to lead others to persevere. 2. To comfort them , or rather, perhaps, to exhort 
them. They needed both, comfort and exhortation. The cross was coming. They 
were but babes in Christ; they shrunk from its sharpness. But “ we must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” The grace of perseverance is best 
acquired in the bracing air of affliction. “ The trying of our faith worketh patience.” 
Self-denial, the mortification of the flesh, are, alas 1 to many of us but ernp ty sounds. 
They must become realities in our daily lives if we are to be Christians indeed. The 
sentimental religion of mere poetry and feeling is a weak and sickly exotic ; it will 
never bear the cold blasts of temptation, it will not stand in the evil day. Timotheus 
was to comfort the Thessalonians in their troubles, to exhort them to patient endurance, 
that their faith might not fail them, that it might rather grow and increase. 3. To 
prepare them for tribulation. (1) Afflictions must come . It is a law of Christ’s king- 
dom, “Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” The Saviour endured the cross, 
despising the shame; the Christian must consider him, always “looking unto Jesus.” 
*■ We are appointed thereunto,” St. Paul says ; not himself only, but all Christians. It is 
God’s ordinance; it is “the trial of faith, much more precious than of gold.” The gold 
peridieth, the faith abideth ; it will issue in praise and honour and glory at the appearing 
of Jesus Christ. But “we are appointed thereunto.” We must recognize this, and 
accept it cheerfully as the law of our Christian race. The cross is the very badge and 
emblem of our religion ; the cross is a sacred object in the Christian’s eyes ; but it will 
not profit us unless we bear the inner cross, the spiritual cross of self-sacrifice wrought 
into our souls by the power of God the Holy Ghost. The Lord Jesus bore the cross 
first ; his death upon the cross gave a deep and awful and blessed meaning to the word ; 
it invested the cross with glory and solemn beauty and attractive sweetness. His saints 
lave followed him. One after another they have taken up the cross; they came out 
of meat tribulation. From the quiet rest of paradise their voices seem to float around 
us jet, telling us of the power of the Saviour’s cross and the high rewards of suffering 
for lits sake. “We are ap{ dinted thereunto,” St. Paul said to the Thessalonians; he 
does not attempt to hide it from them. They were very young Christians, but, young 
as they were, they must experience the law of suffering. “ Ye knew it,” St. Paul says ; 
tor they knew the blessed story of the cross, and they knew the meaning of the cross. 
The Churches of Macedonia had a great trial of affliction. We are not called to suffer 
in the same way, but the cross has the same meaning still. “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation.” “We are appointed thereunto,” We are not in danger of the 
martyr’s death, but the martyr's spirit is as necessary as ever it was; its essence lies in 
the prayer which we daily use, u Thy will be done.” We must not be moved by these 
afflictions ^ they must not be allowed to disquiet us, to disturb the steadfastness* of our 
faith. Affliction is the ordinary atmosphere of the Christian life. (*') St. Paul had 
UM them, this . When he was with them, short as the time was— three weeks or a 
little more — he warned them of the coming trials. It was a great help when the time 
came. As Chrysostom says, if the physician warns his patient of the probable symp- 
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toms of Ms disense, he is not so terrified when they come. Thus the Thessalonians 
were prepared to see the sufferings of St. Paul and his companions — prepared themselves 
to follow them as they followed Christ. The preacher must not dwell exclusively ’on 
the bright side of religion, its beauty and its joys; he must point to the gross; he must 
prepare* himself and his people to endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
(b) Bid though he had learned them , he was still anxious . The affliction had come, as 
he had said. He knew that they were suffering; he felt for them in their trials. 
Especially he was anxious to know how that newly formed faith of theirs would 
endure the first shock of persecution. The tempter had tempted them — that was 
certain. ,These trials were his work. It was permitted ; it was overruled for good, as 
the event showed. But it came from the same evil one who had tempted Job to curse 
Cod, and was foiled then by the patience of that holy man, and now, by the grace of 
God, vouchsafed to the Thessalonians. But St. Paul did not know the issue. He had 
3:eard of the temptation, and with the tender, trembling solicitude of a loving parent he 
feared— he •ould not help fearing— lest his labour should prove in vain. Mark, again, 
his firm belief in the personality of Satan. He knew his malice ; he was not ignorant 
of his devices, and he feared for his children in the faith. 

Lessons. 1. Pray for the love of souls; seek to love souls with a great love, as 
St. Paul yearned for the salvation of his converts. 2. Be content, like him, to suffer 
privations for the souls of others. 3. Pray for the grace of perseverance ; be distrustful 
of self; trust only Christ ; watch always. 4. Expect afflictions, chastisements; they 
must come; they form a necessary part of Christian experience; be prepared for them. 
— B. C. 0. 

Vers. 6—10. — The return of Timotheus, I. The good news. 1. The faith and 
charity of the Thessalonians. This was good tidings to St. Paul. The gospel was good 
tidings to all who felt the misery of sin, to all who had been distressed by the strange, 
perplexing mysteries of life. Tidings of a Deliverer, of an atonement, of the gracious 
help of God’s Holy Spirit, of eternal life to come, were full of joy and gladness to 
the Thessalonians. Out of that first great joy sprang other gifts of jov. The apostles 
had no greater joy than to hear tb^t their children were walking in the truth. They 
had so entered into the full meaning of that short prayer, “ Thy will bo done, in earth 
as it is in heaven/’ that they had learned to share the holy joy wherewith the blessed 
inhabitants of heaven rejoice over one sinner that repen teth. Good news to them did 
not mean this or that earthly success, but the growth in grace of Christian souls. Arc 
we thus affected when we hear of the victories of the gospel, of missionary triumphs 
abroad, of converted sinners, of holy deaths at home? It is a sure index of our 
spiritual state. If we know ourselves the deep blessedness of communion with God, wo 
shall count it good news indeed when we hear of other souls being drawn into that holy 
•.'..fellowship. The glory of God is the one highest object to which all tme Christians 
look, and each redeemed soul brings new glory and honour to the great Hedeemer. The 
deeper, the purer our joy in the growth of holiness around us, the nearer our approach, 
while we are yet on earth, to the holy joy of heaven. Timotheus brought news that 
the faith of the Thessalonians had not wavered in the fiery trial, that their charity was 
living and fervent. It was glad news indeed to St. Paul. 2. Their remembrance of the 
apostle. St. Paul had a tender human heart ; he writes these words, as Bengel says, 
.with a fresh joy, with the tenderest love. The steadfastness of their faith was the chief 
part of the guod news ; but also their personal love for the apostle was very precious to 
him. To hear that they loved him still, that they desired greatly to see him, that 
they remembered his presence, his words, his affection, was very sweet to him, 

II. St. Paul’s delight. 1. lie was comforted. He had need of comfort and 
encouragement. Since he left Thessalonica he had met with great perplexities and 
disappointments at Athens ; and now at Corinth he was working amid many difficul- 
ties, much harassed by the persecutions of the Jews, toiling hard for his daily bread. 
He tells them of his necessities, of his affliction. But now he was comforted ; and it 
was their faith that brought him comfort, that encouraged him in his work. How 
these wgrds must have pleased the Thessalonians, who so loved the apostle! To hear 
of their faith was good tidings to him; to be told that that faith had given him such 
deep comfort in Ms troubles must have been good news to them. 2, Their ^severance 
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gave him new life . He knewwhat it was to die daily, to bear about always in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus. But if death, as he says, was working in him, there was 
a new life that more than balanced it ; a new life, full of warm, glowing feelings, full 
of high hopes and eager aspirations. And that life was nourished and sustained by the 
continued progress of the gospel. The tidings of their faith gave him a sense of life, a 
spiritual energy, a joy analogous to that joy in the mere sense of living Which we 
experience sometimes in the bloom of youth and health. But his joy was wholly 
spiritual ; the life of Christ in other souls seemed to stimulate the energies of the same 
Divine life in himself ; he felt the water of life within him springing up with renewed 
freshness, as he listened to the glad words of Timotheus telling him how*the Thes- 
salonians were standing fast in the Lord. They were in the Lord, as he was — in the 
sphere of his gracious presence, of his Divine working ; and to he in the Lord is life, for 
he is the Lite. Spiritual life consists in union with him, without whom we can do 
nothing. The Thessalonian Christians were in him; so was St. Paul. Their life and 
his life came from the same Source, The knowledge of their faith ami love, their 
spiritual life, quickened the Divine life that lived in him. 

III. His thanksgiving. 1. He thanks God for them. He regards thanksgiving as a 
return due to Almighty Cod for his mercies. So the psalmist, “ What shall 1 render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits towards me?” He fulfils his own precept, “ In 
everything give th-mks.” Thanksgiving is the outflow of a loving heart. The love of 
God is the very essence of religion ; and the more we love him, the more fervent will 
he our thanksgivings. St. Paul thanks God for the Thes^alonians, for their faith and 
love: for faith and love come from God, who is the Object of faith, who alone can 
increase our faith ; who is Love, from whom, the highest Love, cometh all pure and 
holy love. 2. He thanks God for his own joy. Holy joy is the fruit of the Spirit, the 
gift of the Spirit, the foretaste of the joy of heaven ; it must issue in thanksgiving. 
St PauFs joy was full and complete. He thanks God for all the joy wherewith he was 
joying. There were no shadows to darken its brightness; he had heard of no back- 
siblings among the Thessalonians. And it was pure ; it could bear the all-seeing eye of 
God. “We joy before our God,” he says. There was no element of selfishness, no 
earthly pride, no lower motive, to defile it. Such joy in the salvation of souls is indeed 
heavenly; it is like the ineffable joy wherewith the blessed rejoice before the throne. 
3. He adds prayer to his thanksgiving. Prayer and thanksgiving ever go together; 
they act and react upon one another. Prayer leads to thanksgiving ; thanksgiving 
Icons increasing energy to prayer. (1) He prayed night and day. The quiet of the 
night is a time for holy thoughts. The psalmist thought of the Name of God in the 
night season, and received comfort. The Christian prays ; he watches with Christ as he 
lies yet awake on his bed. He prayed night and day. While working at liis daily 
labour, the hard work of weaving the goats 2 * * 5 hair, he ever prayed. Bo it is witli 
Christians now. They 

“ Ply their daily task with busier feet, 

Because their secret souls some holy strain repeat.” 

(2) He prayed exceedingly. “Above measure,” the words mean literally. The more we 

pray, the more we love prayer. The prayers of the Christian increase in fervour, in 

earnestness, and in delight, the nearer he draws to God. Prayer occupies more and 
more of his time; it tends to assume more and more its proper place as the g>eat work 
of life, the most important part of each day’s business. St. Paul’s love for the Thcs- 
salonians deepened the importunity of his intercession. (3) He prayed that he might 
see their face. To see a good man’s face, to hear his voice, to touch his hand, is a 
source of true pleasure. St. John trusted to speak face to face with his Christian 
trends, “that our joy,” he says, “may he full” So was it with St. Paul. (4) That 
he might bn enabled to do them good. He had been but a very short time with them. 
He wished to g'»ve them further instruction, to fill up what was lacking in their know- 
ledge. Christians may be living near to God, but there is always room for further 
advance in knowledge and in holiness. A saint of God like St. Paul can always do us 
good. 

Learn: 1. To rejoice in the spiritual progress of others. 2, To thank God for it. 
3. To take delight in intercourse with holy men.-— B. 0. C. 
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Yers. 11 — 13, — St. Pcmih prayer for his converts. I. Gou himself is the only 
Giver of all good things. 1. He can give the apostle and his concerts the great joy 
of another meeting. The Thessalonians might be zealous in their religious duties; 
Si . Paul might pray exceedingly, above measure ; but it is God himself, not any creature, 
from whom all goodness flows. The word avros (“ himself”) is emphatic, lie only can 
save; He only is the Giver of joy. He is our God, therefore he is able; he is onr 
Father, therefore he is willing to help us. His is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory, and he loves ns with a Father’s love. The apostle adds the Saviour’s Name : 
“ God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” He addresses Christ in the language of 
direct prayer. He uses, too, a verb in the singular number. There can be no satis- ' 
factory explanation of this, save that furnished by our Lord’s own words, “ I and my 
Father are one.” From him only, the Triune God, eometh every blessing. He can 
bring St. Paul again to the Thessalonians. He will, if it is good for him and for them. 
2. lie can increase in them the great grace of charity . Love is the chiefest of all 
graces ; it expels all manner of sin little by little from the heart which it fills ; it 
consumes selfishness little by little with its heavenly fire. It must abound in the 
Christian’s heart, for it is the best of all treasures ; it must be fervent, intense, for luke- 
warmness is hateful to the Lord. It must be wide in its range; for that love which 
rests on some men because they are agreeable, and excludes others because they do not 
please, is merely human ; not of God— mere natural affection ; not the precious grace of 
holy love. God loved the world ; the measure of his love is the gift of his Bon. His 
saints in their poor way must imitate him. He only can make them abound in love ; 
for love is of God, and every one that loveth is born of God and knoweth God. Love is 
the best gift of the good Spirit of God. We must covet earnestly that great grace, and 
seek it from him of whose only gift it eometh. 

II. God can fulfil the good work which he began. 1. Holiness comes from him . 
Without holiness no man shall see the Lord; and it is God the Holy Ghost who 
sanefcifieth the elect people of God. He can cleanse the thoughts of the heart by his 
Divine inspiration. He can make the soul that was. unclean pure and blameless. We 
must listen to his voice speaking in our hearts. He checks us when we are tempted to 
sin ; he calls us ever onwards to holiness, to self-consecration, to closer union with 
Christ. It is our part to recognize his awful presence, to shrink with godly fear from 
grieving the indwelling Spirit, to make silence in our hearts to listen to his voice, to 
pray with ever-deepening earnestness, “ Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth/’ 2, He 
can enable us to persevere. The psalmist says, “0 God, my heart is fixed, my heart is 
fixed.” That fixedness, that establishment of the heart in holiness, eometh from God ; 
it is Irs gilt. '‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trustefch in thee.” We need to be rooted and grounded m love, to be 
strengthened with all might by his Spirit in the inner man. Then we shall persevere 
unto the end ; then we shall be found unblamable in holiness at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with all his saints. St. Paul ever looked forward to that second comiuu ; 
it filled the whole range of his hopes. So ought Christians now to live, “ looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of the day of God.” 

Lessons. 1. St. Paul prays that God would direct his way to Thessalonica. We 
may pray for the gn at blessing of intercourse with those whom we love ; but it must 
be “ in the Lord,” in humble submission to his will. 2, But above all things we should 
pray for their continued growth in grace and holiness, in preparation for the coming of 
the Lord,' — B. C. C. 

Vers. 1 — 13. — The subject is still great desire to see the Thessalonians. I. Paul alone 
at Athens. 44 Wherefore when we could no longer forbear, we thought it good to be 
left behind at Athens alone.” There is continued the use of the plural ; but It is to be 
regarded as corrected by the use of the singular in the fifth verse. The correction 
relates to the mission of Timothy, which is to be understood as covering Paul’s being 
left behind at Athens. ^ For want of full materials it is difficult to understand the 
bearing of what is said in the Acts of the Apostles on what is said here. But the most 
probable account of matters seems to be the following. Silas and Timothy were left 
behind at Bercea. They that conducted Paul from Beroea brought him as far as 
Athens; and immediately returned with a commandment unto Silas and Timothy 
x. thessalonians. f 
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that they should come to him with all speed. Here comes in the link which is given 
here; Wherefore (■ i.e . on account of his endeavour to see the Thessalonians having 
twice proved abortive) when he could no longer forbear (i.e. when he was necessitated 
to give some relief to his feeling of being orphaned), he thought it good to be left behind 
j»t Atnens alone. This was a change of plan, but arising out of the very best feeling. 
He sent on to Bercea a second commandment, that Timothy should proceed to Thessa- 
lunira before joining him, Silas meantime remaining at Bercea. In that case Paul was 
redly left behind at Athens, though not with the greatest literalism. He was left 
behind from the point of view of Timothy going on to Thessalonica, and also of his 
intention to have had Silas and Timothy with him at Athens. It was the*being alone 
at, Athens that made him think of sending for Silas and Timothy, while his conductors 
from Bercea had not yet left. He felt the atmosphere to be so oppressive beyond his 
expectations that he longed for their fellowship. And while he was wanting for them, 
as we learn from the Acts of the Apostles, the feeling did not abate. He went forth 
into this beautiful city which was associated with the greatest intellectual refinement. 
And, though a man of gigantic intellect, he was not attracted to the study of its works 
of art or philosophies. No, it was the gospel sandals with which his feet were shod. 
It was in the light of Christ that he contemplated the city. Its principal works of art 
were temples. There on the Areopagus was a temple of Mars, with the subterranean 
sanctuary of the Furies. On the prominent Acropolis was the Parthenon, or temple of 
Athene, the protectress of the city, and, next to it in magnificence, the Erectheum with 
its presiding deities. A third rock was associated with Jove. There was an altar of 
Prometheus within the groves of the Academy ; the Lyceum was dedicated to Apollo. 
At every turn were structures connected with idolatrous worship, and, among the many, 
the eye of the apostle detected an altar with this inscription, “To the Unknown God,” 
from which be afterwards took occasion to preach to the Athenians some of the elemen- 
tary truths of religion. It was while alone in this city f ull of idols, oppressed by its 
false forms of religion, that be longed for Silas and Timothy to come on to Mm. But, 
wrong as his desire for their fellowship was, it was soon overmastered by another, viz. 
desire toward the Thessalonians, for the gratification of which he was willing to make 
sacrifice by remaining alone at Athens. 

1J, Mission of Timothy with reference to the Thessalonians. “And sent 
Timothy, our brother and God’s minister in the gospel of Christ.” Timothy is some- 
times called Paul’s son; he is here called his brother. He was a son who had already 
grown up to be a companion and associate in work. He was one to whom Paul gave 
commandment, yet it was properly to God that he stood or fell The sphere in which 
he ministered to God was the gospel of Christ. It was his duty generally to bring the 
gospel of Christ to the wants of men. But let us think of it as his duty specially to bring 
t he gospel of Christ to the wants of the Thessalonians. 1. Timothy was to seek to influence 
them against their being moved by the pressing afflictions. “ To establish you. and to 
comfort you concerning your faith ; that no man be moved by these afflictions.” The 
afflictions, not confined to the Thessalonians, but having the first reference to them, 
are regarded as present. It was Thessalonian afflictions that forced Paul to leave 
Thessalonica much sooner than he had intended. It was in a manner Thessalonian 
afflictions that followed him to Bercea. At the time of sending Timothy he may have 
had late information of the things suffered by the Thessalonians of their own country- 
men. By indications , then, he could only think of the afflictions as what might- any 
moment be experienced by them. In consequence of these afflictions Timothy was 
sent to establish them. It was work which might expose him to the attacks of the 
virulent Jews of Thessalonica; and this establishing work is usually committed to older 
men. But that by which he was himself established was his message. And it was to 
this that he was to look for establishing the Thessalonians. He was to exhort them 
(not comfort them) concerning their faith, that no man should be moved by these 
afflictions. He was to hold up persuasively before them the gospel of Christ, that their 
laith thereby being strengthened, they might be kept from apostatizing. 2. There 
mas reason for their not being moved by the afflictions. “ For yourselves know that 
.hereunto we are appointed. For verily, when we write with you, we told you before- 
hand that we are to suffer affliction; even as it come to pass, and ye know.’* The 
.Thessalonians, and Paul as well, and not they alone, were appointed to suffer affliction. 
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It was the sovereign, all-wise decree of God that, through the affliction of his people, 
the gospel was to be spread abroad, and transmitted to future generations. And that, 
was a reason why they were not to be moved in affliction. They were not being made 
the sport of chance, or simply left to the will of their enemies; but they were sub- 
mitting" to the reasonable necessary appointment of their heavenly Father, and that 
along with others. The Thessalonians were well acquainted with this doctrine. It had 
been taught them by Paul, when he was with them. And in this he was simply 
following "the great Teacher. It was impossible for him to hold out false expectations. 
He told them whom he asked to enter into his service that they were to count the 
cost; they might be called even to lay down their lives for his sake. And at the last 
he recurs to this in speaking to his disciples. “ If the world hafceth you, ye know that 
it hath hated me before it hated you. . . . Remember the word that I said unto yon, A 
servant is not greater than his lord. If they persecuted me, they will also persecute 
you ; if they kept my word, they will keep yours also, . . . These things have I spoken 
unto you, that ye should not be made to stumble. They shall put you out of the 
synagogues : yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you shall think that he 
offercth service unto God. And these things will they do, because they have not known 
the Father, nor me. But these things have 1 spoken unto you, that when their hour 
is come, ye may remember them, how that I told you.” As Paul, after the Master, 
taught, so it came to pass, and so they had experience. Being thus prepared before- 
hand, their affliction, instead of shaking them, was fitted to have a confirming effect 
upon them. 

III. Mission of Timothy with reference to Paul. " For this cause I also, when I 
could no longer forbear, sent that I might know your faith, lest by any means the tempter 
had tempted you, and our labour should be in vain.” It seems best to connect "also” 
with " sent,” as is grammatically allowable. He sent not merely .for the sake of the 
Thessalonians, but also for bis own sake. The affliction was a special reason why he, 
Paul (the singular being introduced), could no longer forbear. He wanted information 
regarding their faith. Connected with this was anxiety. As a fact, the tempter had 
tempted them. God tempteth no man; he seeks only through affliction to make his 
people conquerors. Through affliction Satan, according to his nature, had sought to 
seduce the Thessalonians to apostasy. And it might be that by some means (for he 
is fertile in means) he had succeeded in his nefarious object, in that case his labour 
among the Thessalonians, and laborious praying for them, in all of which he had a 
natural interest before God, would be vain. It would be as if his lot had never been 
cast among them. Wishing, then, to have his mind relieved from this state of anxiety, 
he had sent on Timothy. 

IV. Good news from Thessalonica. "But when Timothy came even now unto 

ns from you, and brought us glad tidings,” Paul had meantime gone on from Athens 
to Corinth, where, according to Acts xviii; 5, he was joined by Silas and Timothy. He 
lost no time in writing to Thessalonica after their arrival. Timothy, who seems not 
to have delayed by the way, was the bringer of good news, of a kind of gospel — hems', 
indeed, tidings of the fruit of the gospel. He announced what the gospel had wrought 
for the Thessalonians in three particulars. 1. “Of your faith.” Timothy was able to 
tell his master, by whom he had been sent, that they had such a hold upon the Divine 
help, that they were able to stand against the assaults of their enemies. 2. "And 
love.” He had also this good news to tell Paul, that, in the face of opposition, they 
were not weakened by division, but were only drawn the closer together in the bonds 
of Christian love. 3. " And that ye have good remembrance of us always, longing to 
see us, even as we also to see you.” He had the further tidings to convey, that they 
had a lively impression of all he had been to them— -to whom, under God, more than to 
any other, they owed their existence as a Church. His name was a savour of a sweet 
smell among them. At all times they thought of Him with pleasure. And as it had 
been told them that he had a longing to see them, so they wished it to be tola him 
that they had a longing to see again the face, and nob less to hear again the voice, of 
their teacher. . 

V. Comfort imparted by the good news. "For this cause,' brethren, we were 
comforted over you in all our distress and affliction through your faith : for now we 
live, if ye stand fast in the Lord.” "As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news 
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from a far country.” When Jacob knew that Joseph was alive, his spirit revived. 
Paul had not a little of distress and affliction, of trouble from without, that was 
straitening and oppressive, at Corinth as elsewhere; but, when the good news came 
regarding his Thessalonian converts, he forgot his distress and affliction. _ He was com- 
forted over them, in his brooding love. What in them specially communicated' comfort 
to him was their faith, Le. tire faith which enabled them to stand fast in the Lord. 
So dependent was he on them for happiness, that he only truly lived, had life in its 
vigour and elasticity, if he could think of them as standing fast in the Lord, While 
he thus acknowledges their steadfastness in the past, he gently appeals to them to 
remain steadfast in the future. Let them not take away the condition of his happiness. 
A Christian parent is dependent for his happiness on the conduct of his children. If he 
hears of them, when on going out into the world they come to their trial, as departing 
from the Lord, then his spirit is crushed. But if he hears a good report of them as 
standing fast in the Lord (in his strength and purpose), then his bones ^re made fat. 
And so is it with a Christian minister and his people. 

VI. Thanksgiving on account of the good news. “ For what thanksgiving can 
we render again unto God for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes 
before our God?” The good news, the glad tidings, filled the apostle’s heart with joy. 
There is an unhallowed joy which is not worthy of the name of joy. Hot connected 
with a recognition ot God, not in accordance with God’s laws, it cannot bear the Divine 
inspection. The joy of the apostle for his Thessalonian converts was not of this nature. 
It extended over a wide range, but over all the range he joyed for them before God. . It 
was not joy away from God, but joy to which he could ask God to be privy, as being 
joy in their Christian state, especially in their Christian steadfastness. This pure joy, 
which was his life, the apostle poured forth in thanksgiving. It was God alone who 
had made their mountain to stand strong; to him, therefore, was due all the praise. 
Thanksgiving is a return which God desires from us for his mercies. And we must 
often feel, with the apostle, that we cannot make a sufficient return in this form for 
mercies bestowed upon ourselves and upon others. 

“Through all eternity to thee 
A joyful song I’ll raise ; 

For, oh S eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise.” 

VII. Prayer with which the thanksgiving is blended. “ Night and day praying 
exceedingly.” He gave thanks when he prayed, and that was night and day. He 
borrowed from both, which is suggestive of morning and evening as fitting seasons for 
the duty of prayer. How fitting that in the morning we should turn to God and 
consecrate to him the powers he has renewed ! How fitting that before returning to 
the world, to meet its temptations, to be entrusted with opportunities of usefulness, to 
meet what Providence has awaiting us,— how fitting that before we take the first step we 
should implore the favour of him on whom the lot of every day depends ! How fitting, 
too, that in the evening we should thank God for the benefits of the day, that we 
should seek to be relieved of the burden of its transgressions, and that we should 
commit ourselves through the night to the keeping of him who neither slumbers nor 
sleeps! We can understand that the apostle would borrow largely from the night; 
for, apart from his labours night and day, his prayers here are described as beyond 
measure. ^ What a rebuke to those who, instead of breaking beyond bounds in the 
impetuosity of devotion, narrow -their prayers within small compass, or omit them 
altogether! Here we discover the secret of Ms power; and let us, in this undevout 
age, go back to his style of praying, without any loss of intensity, beyond bounds. 
Two subjects of prayer, 1. “ That we may see your face.” It has been said of Paul 
by James Martineau, that “Ms ardent and generous soul had fastened itself on no one 
living object, but on an abstraction, a thing of his own mind, the truth ; ” “ that he rested 
nowhere long enough to feel his nature silently yet irrevocably depositing itself there, 
but was at all times ready to gather up his feelings and pass on;” that he loved his 
disciples less in their individual persons and for their own sakes than as depositaries of 
the truth — as links of a living chain of minds by which that truth would complete its 
circuit* and find a passage for its renovating power. But it is difficult to know what 
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personal attachment is, if there are not the marks of it in'Paul. Did he merely* gather 
up his feelings and pass on, when he was driven by persecution from Thessalonica?. 
No; the Thessalonians, in the short time, had obtained a place in his heart, which was 
not transient, which they hate to this day in heaven. And night and d ay, when he 
was away, they came up before him in his audience with God; and what, going beyond 
bounds, he asked was partly this — that he might see their face. He wished to have 
fellowship with them, soul with soul, such as is best promoted by direct personal inter- 
course. That he embraced so many in his affection, that he could not give them more 
time individually, did not make his attachment less truly personal. 2. “And may 
perfect that which is lacking in your faith,” It is true that Paul had an object beyond 
seeing their face, and that was that he might the better impart to them spiritual benefit. 
But is that attaching importance to the person only as a home for the truth ? If so, 
then it is what should be true of all affection. The more ardently we love persons, the 
more should we love them not as mere earthly beings, but rather as having a heavenly 
constitution, As those in whom it is fitting that the truth should have a resting-place 
and home. The more we love to see their face, the more we should seek to perfect that 
which is lacking ‘in their faith. Paul meant no reflection on the Thessalonians, who 
were little mure than beginners as believers. It was not to be expected that they had 
come up to the lull measure of faith. They had stood the tests to which they had 
been put, but there might be stronger tests coming. Neither they nor he had come 
up to the full-measured faith of the Master, who had stood even the forsaking of the 
Father. Pri vileged to come among them, he could only hope to be helpful in making up 
the deficiencies of their faith by a fuller and more earnest exhibition of gospel truth. 

VJ II. Prayer thrown into form to be overheard by God. Two petitions 
corresponding to the two subjects of prayer . 1 . “ Now may our God and Father him- 
self, and the Lord Jesus, direct our way unto you.” Paul prayed to have his way 
directed unto the Thessalonians. In the same way the servant of Abraham prayed to 
have his way prospered in the obtaining of a wife for Isaac. We may learn that we 
are to make even external arrangements subjects of prayer. “ Our God and Father him- 
self . . . direct our way unto you.” Satan, with his misanthropic qualities, twice suc- 
ceeded in hindering him in his endeavours to proceed to Thessalonica. Pie looks above 
his own feeble endeavours and the hindering^ of Satan, to God, in his almightiness and 
fatherliness, himself to direct his way unto the Thessalonians. “The Lord Jesus direct 
our way unto you.” We may learn that it is right to pray to Christ, though it is more 
usual to pray to the Father through Christ. The way of his servants, even the 
external way, is in his sovereign hands. We must not forget that he controls all things 
In heaven and in earth. In this verse there is a most remarkable enallage of number — 
two nominatives followed, not by a plural, but by a singular verb. It is one of the 
most striking proofs in Scripture, all the more that it comes in incidentally, of the 
absolute unity of the Father and the Son. It was made effective use of by Athanasius, 
in his case against Alius. 2. (1) More immediately . “And the Lord make you to 
increase and abound in love one toward another, and to all men, even as we also do 
toward you.” If there is any distinction between the two main verbs here, it is that 
the first refers more to range, the second to degree. It is implied that the Thessalonians 
already increased and abounded in love; still there was room for higher things. 
“Whether I come or no, the Lord make you to increase and abound in love.” They 
were to increase and abound in love one toward another (within the Christian circle at 
Thessalonica), and toward all men (the wider Christian circle, and, beyond it, the world 
lying in wickedness). This is in conformity with what Peter says, that to brotherly 
kindness we are to add charity. There is a concentration of our affections in our home. 
But we are not selfishly to confine them there; rather are we to get there refreshment 
for a wider circle. So there is a concentration of our affections in the Church or 
enlarged home. But we are not to make it a close guild; rather, in its refreshing fellow- 
ship, are we to be fitted for embracing in our affection the whole world. The apostle 
supports his petition by his own example. It is literally, “ even as we also toward you.” 
And it is better to leave it thus indefinite, that Paul’s example may extend over past 
and present. He was not one who had confined his affections to any narrow circle; 
but they had gone out toward them in Thessalonica, and were still going out. It is 
true thaty when the truth finds a home in a person, there is a look beyond him to Its 
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finding a home by him in others. And the more truly and deeply we are attached to 
men as persons, the more shall we with Paul feel prompted to view them as appointed 
for the transmission of the truth. (2) Ultimately. **To the end he may stablish your 
hearts unblamable in holiness before our God and Father, at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus with all his saints.” By the stahlishing of our hearts we are to understand our 
being made proof in our inmost being against temptation, our being placed above the 
reach of a fall. This is to be brought about by love proceeding from faith. As love is 
said to be the fulfilling of the Law, and the bond of perfection, so it is here viewed as 
consummating our establishment. We are to be established, so as to be in the sphere 
of holiness, sanctity without blame, and that under the searching yet loving eye of 
God. Such a consummation seems far beyond us at present ; but it will bo realized 
fur us at the coming of our Lord Jesus with all his saints. His power over the evil of 
our hearts, through His blood and Spirit, will then be fully manifested. With 
imperfect holiness now, then we shall be saints indeed. And as Christ’s saints, the 
trophies of his power, we shall attend on him at his coming, and swell the majesty of. 
Ms train. Let us, then, give love the sweep of our being, to the dislodging of sin, to the 
incoming of saintliness, that in Christ’s day of triumph we may be, with the saints, in 
his train. — Pi. F. 

Ver. 5. — IIovj the ivork of the gospel may he frustrated by temptation. St. Paul has 
just referred to the external hindrance to his journeying that Satan was able to throw 
across his path (eh. ii. 18). He now writes of a much more serious Satanic opposition 
in the temptation of his converts to unfaithfulness. He is anxious lest during his 
absence the fierce enmity of the Jews, either by some more violent attack on the 
Church or by the harassing of incessant petty persecution, may at length have broken 
down the fidelity of the Christians at Thessalonica. And he shows his anxiety by 
sending to inquire of the state of the Thessalonian Church, The danger in which these 
Greek Christians lay besets the people of God in all ages, though the form in which it 
presents itself varies considerably. 

I. The tempter raises up temptations in order to frustrate the work of the 
gospel. 1. The tempter furnishes temptations. A temptation implies two things : 
(1) a latent appetite or desire in the mind of the tempted, which appetite or desire may 
be natural or acquired, innocent or corrupt, such as the innate instinct of self-preserva- 
tion or the artificial craving for strong drink; and (2) external circumstances that tend 
to rouse the internal longing. Now, the tempter may work through either of these two 
elements of temptation. He may sway the mind towards certain thoughts and impulses, 
or he may present to the mind occasions of sin by bringing about an arrangement of 
circumstances which shall appeal to the internal desire in such a way that indulgence 
would be unlawful. Thus dangers appeal to the instinct of self-preservations and for- 
bidden delights to the love of pleasure. 2. These temptations tend to frustrate the ivork 
of the gospel. All is undone if the Church proves unfaithful. High knowledge may 
be acquired, elaborate organization may be perfected, busy work may be. accomplished, 
and yet, if the purity of the spiritual life is invaded, or the faithfulness that should mark 
the soldier of Christ corrupted, the labour that led to the happiest results is all in vain. 

II. The tempter can only frustrate the work of the gospel when the 
tempted yield to temptation. 1 . The power of the tempter is limited to temptation . 
He can persuade; he cannot compel. He may use threats, or he may use cajolery. 
But he cannot use force. For the violence that is clone to the body of the martyr is 
no violence to his soul, but only a powerful persuasive influence. Satan goes about like 
a roaring lion. Be has a deep throat, but blunt fangs. 2. We are free to resist 
temptation. Temptation cannot destroy free-will The tempter simply tries to induce 
us to choose the evil. If we do not choose it, he is powerless. And the decision lies 
entirely with ourselves. 3. The grace of God will help m to resist temptation effectually. 
We are not left alone to battle with the tempter. Jf Satan is against us, God is for us. 
Stronger and greater influences for good are provided for counteracting the evil influences. 
But these are equally outside our liberty of choice— -good persuasion as against bad per- 
suasion. It is for us to lend ourselves to the helpful grace of God in Christ if we 
are to be strong to resist temptation and to prevent the work of the gospel from bein« 
frustrated in us.—' W. F. A. 
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Ver. 3. — St. Paul's devotion to his converts. I. A picture of Christian love. St, 
Paul is intensely devoted to his converts. Their prosperity is his life, their un faith- 
fulness his death. Love of the brethren is a conspicuous feature in the early Christian 
character — more conspicuous than, alas! it is in the modern Church.' An apostle 
felt more than a brotherly love for the Churches he had planted. His affection was. 
that of a lather for his children. 1. Christianity promotes cave for others . It is 
directly opposed to a self-seeking exclusiveness as much in spiritual as in worldly 
affairs. As it bids a man not simply care for the enriching of himself with material 
wealth; so it equally forbids him to seek only for the saving of his own soul. The 
Church, of Christ is always required to have in view the object which Ignatius Loyola 
propounded as the great end of the society of the Jesuits when he wrote, “ The end of 
this society is not only, with the grace of God, to devote ourselves to the salvation and 
perfection of our own souls, but also, with the same Divine grace, to labour most 
earnestly foi; the salvation and perfection of our neighbour.” 2. Christianity hinds 
Christians together in close hands of affection. This is its aim, and this is what it does 
when unhindered by culpable selfishness and coldness. The gospel introduces a new 
experience, into the world. Christian love is quite unlike pagan friendship, being (1) 
broader; (2) deeper, founded on spiritual union; and (3) wanner. 

II. An inducement to Christian fidelity. 1. The inducement is first direct and 
personal. St. Paul urges the Tiiessalonians to be steadfast because he feels his own 
life to be wrapped up in their fidelity. For his sake, if not for thrir own, he desires 
them to resist the temptations that are trying them. No doubt so devoted and affec- 
tionate a man as St. Paul would be able to bring great weight of persuasion to bear on his 
converts by this appeal to their consideration for their spiritual father. A similar 
influence may be helpful now. If we know one who has laboured, prayed, and watched 
fur our soul, surely the desire not to grieve him at the last by proving all his toil to 
have been in vain should be a motive for profiting by it. The scholar should feel thus 
towards his teacher, the child towards his Christian mother; above all, every one of us 
towards Christ, that his work maynot.be in vain- — that, after all he has suffered for us, 
he should not he made to suffer by us. 2. Further , the inducement is general and 
inferential . If the steadfastness of the Tiiessalonians was a matter of such profound 
concern to St. Paul, it must have been of great importance in itself. Here is a strong 
reason for not thinking lightly of Christian fidelity. An apostle feels that he lives in 
the faithfulness of his converts. How supremely necessary must that faithfulness be 
for them ! how supremely necessary must it ever be for the Church ! 

III. An example for Christian work. The Church at Thessalonica was faithful. 
St. Paul was not disappointed in his friends. The secret of this steadfastness- may be 
s en in the spirit of the apostle. He was no perfunctory preacher. Not only was his 
heart in his work ; his heart was with the people to whom he ministered. Their 
faithfulness and failure were questions of life and death to him. The servant of Christ 
has here an example of supreme interest. Learning, eloquence, holiness, zeal, all fail 
without love. The preacher who identifies himself with his people is the most success- 
ful in winning them for Christ. — W. F. A. 

Yer. 12. — The increase of love. I. The increase of love is the first essential of 
Christian progress. St. Paul sets it first and by itself as the root and secret of the 
blameless holiness before God which he regards as the great consummation of perfection. 
The Church has top often disregarded this primary note of progress, preferring growth 
in knowledge, enlarged activity, and more extended influence in the w< dd. But it 
needs to be seen that the one measure of spiritual prosperity is the degree in which love 
abounds. The reasons for this honouring of Christian love are apparent. 1. Love is the 
most like God of all human experiences . We are nearest to God when we love one 
another most. 2. Love is the most fruitful grace . It does most good to the world and 
inspires the best service of God. 3. Love is the foundation of all other graces. It 
opens the eyes of knowledge, and kindles the ardour of zeal, and inspires the life of faith, 
and breathes holiness into the soul. 

II. This increase of love must be in extent as well as in intensity. It is not 
enough that we have a very warm, passionate devotion if this is confined to a narrow 
circle. One of the most important features of Christian love, in contradistinction to the 
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natural kindness of persons of an affectionate disposition, is its breadth. It is not led 
by fancy and confined to the arbitrary selection of a merely human love. 1. It begins 
with f'iirist. 9 Though St. Paul does not here express this truth, he implies it. For he 
is writing to* a Christian Church, not to a mixed crowd of men of the world. He 
assumes devotion to Christ, and seeks for the fruits of it. Now, it is part of the glory 
of Christianity that it reveals man in his most attractive character when it shows 
Christ to us. Thus the enthusiasm of humanity is possible, because, first seeing man 
in Christ, we afterwards learn to see Christ in every man. 2. Jt expands into love for 
all Christians. The special characteristic of the brotherly love, so much enforced in 
the New Testament, is that it- flows out to Christians as such, irrespective of personal 
attractiveness or the reverse. Of course we must have our natural affinities and special 
friendships. Christ had as much. But we must not coniine Christian love to such 
cases. Inde< d, the specially Chrbtian character of love is not seen until this love is 
bestowed upon those who would not have received it had they not been jmi ted to us 
through Christ. 3. Jt must extend to all men ; Christian love is not confined to the 
Christian community. The disciple of Christ is the true philanthropist. It is not 
simply that in the spirit of Christian universalism we are to endeavour to draw all men 
within the fold of Christ ; we are also to love them while they remain outside it. We 
are to love them as men. From this we may infer that religious exclusiveness is a sin, 
that Christian people should take interest in all things human-in the science, art, 
business, politics, and social and domestic affairs of the world. The progress of our 
Christian life may be measured by the cheerful sympathy, breadth, and generosity of 
our humanity. 

111. The increase of love is a fruit of Divine grace. St. Paul prays that the 
Lord may make the Thessalonians increase and abound in love. 1. Love is only 
possible where the hard heart of selfishness has been softened . It is the work of God’s 
Spirit within us to make this change. God also casts out the impurities which deaden 
genuine love and the aversions which limit it. 2. Love springs up in us by contact 
with the Divine love . That love must be revealed and <f shed abroad in our hearts ” 
in order that our love may be stimulated. 3. Nevertheless human influences help the 
development of Christian love . The apostle referred to his own example : “ Even as we 
do towards you.” Christian love is contagions. The study of the lives of men of 
large-hearted charity is helpful in the overthrowing of our narrow prejudices and the 
arousing of a broad, strong spirit of loving-kindness. — W. F. A. 

Yer. 13. — Divine culture . God is carrying on a process of culture with his people, 
training, educating, and forming them according to his own ideal of humanity. To 
ignore this process while admitting the merciful kindness of God in . other respects is to 
take a low view both of providence and of Christianity. To recognize it is to do much 
towards lightening the burdens and the mystery of all this unintelligible life. For 
pain, temptation, and disappointment can be better borne when we know that the end 
of God’s dealings with us is not our enjoyment of present ease, but our education in 
character. 

I. The subject of Divine culture. “ Your hearts" The education that secures 
good habits is a shallow training if it leaves the source and spring of conduct untouched. 
It may drill ; it cannot discipline. Neither is the mere infusion of knowledge, nor even 
this with the addition of the cultivation of taste and the development of mental energy*, 
the great requisite in God’s culture. He aims at renewing and purifying the heart. 
He is not satisfied with decorous conduct as a mask for a corrupt heart. But, having 
secured purity of heart, he knows that right conduct will follow. Moreover, if the 
external act may appear to men questionable, God, reading the heart, accounts his 
people blameless when the motive is good. 

If. The character moulded under Divine culture. “ Unblamable in holiness.” 
I. It is holiness. .God does not satisfy himself with the forgiveness of the past; we 
should not be satisfied with that. He aims at the real and positive holiness of hi* 
people. Holiness is more than dutifulness, more than virtue. It includes these human 
types of goodness, but it goes beyond them. It goes down to thought, affection, and 
conduct, seeking dean hands and a pure heart. It rises to the character of God him 
self. Holiness is godlike goodness, as virtue is human goodness. 2. This holiness is 
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to be unblamable. It is to be perfect. It is to stand the test of a searching scrutiny. 
Act it is not a barren negative purity. For we may be blamed for sins of omission as 
much as for sins of transgression. It is the unprofitable servant who is cast into the 
outer darkness. To be unblamable we must faithfully discharge our trust. 

HI. Tjse standard aimed at in Divine culture. The holiness is to be unblam- 
able before our God* and Father at the coming of our Lord Jesus with all his saints. 
I. God is satisfied with no less holiness than such as is pure in his own sight. Our 
standard is low because our conscience is corrupt. The height of God’s aim is only to 
1e measured by the loftiness of his own character. Nevertheless, be it remember* d, 
God will expect no more of us than is humanly possible. The gardener aims at pro- 
ducing a perfect flower up to his own ideal, but still only up to his own ideal of what 
a flower should be ; he does not seek in it the properties of animal or man. 2. The 
test is to be applied at the coming of Christ ivith his saints . They come to judge the 
world. w 

IV, The stability secured by Divine culture. “ Stablish your hearts.” High 
culture often produces a result which is brief in proportion to its excellence. The 
forced hot-house flower soon fades. Knowledge acquired simply to meet an examina- 
tion is quickly forgotten. This is not education. God aims at more than the momentary 
elevation of rare seasons of grace. He will have a firm and lasting character — a spiritual 
life which is also an eternal life. 

V, The means employed fob Divine culture. Yer. 12 describes this. It is an 
increasing and abounding love. Holiness springs from love. They greatly err who 
seek it in the lonely and chill altitudes of an inhuman saintliness. By mutual Christian 
love, and by a broad, practical love of mankind, we are trained in the purity which may 
be at last quite blameless, even in the sight of God. — W, F. A* 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER IY. 

Contents. — With this chapter the second 
portion of the Epistle— its practical appli- 
cation — commences. The apostle exhorts 
and entreats the Thessalonfans to make pro- 
gress in the Christian life, and to practise 
those commandments which, when he was 
with them, he gave them by the authority 
of Jesus Christ; God had called thorn to 
holiness and to the renunciation of their 
heathen practices. They must especially be 
on their guard against impurity, to which 
as Gentiles they were formerly so prone. 
He who rejected his injunctions rejected, not 
man, but God, whose commands they were. 
As* they were already taught of God iu the 
active practice of Christian love, so they 
must abound therein. They must not allow 
themselves to be led away by excitement, as 
if the day of Christ were at hand, but with 
quietness and honesty perform the duties 
of their earthly calling, and so commend the 
gospel to unbelievers. And with regard to 
tiuir anxiety concerning the fate of their 
deceased friends, they were to be comforted 
by the thought that the dead in Christ 
would be no losers at the advent, but would 
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rise first, and, along with the living, would 
be caught up to meet the Lord at his 
coming, and so they shall all be united in 
one holy fellowship with him. 

Yer. 1.— Furthermore ; literally, finally; 
for the rest’- introducing the closing or prac- 
tical part of the Epistle. The apostle uses 
the same word elsewhere at the close of his 
Epistles (comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 1; Eph. vi. 10; 
Phil. iv. S; 2 Thess. iii. 1). Then; or 
rather, therefore ; connecting this exhortation 
with the closing verses of the last chapter: 
In order that you may be established un- 
blamably in holiness at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, you must do your part, 
you must earnestly strive after holiness. 
We ; to be restricted to Paul Beseech you, 
brethren, and exhort you by the Lord Jesus ; 
or rather, in the Lord Jesus; that is, in 
fellowship with him— the sphere or element 
within which the apostle besought and ex- 
horted the Thessalonians. He wrote as the 
organ or instrument of the Lord Jesus. 
That as ye have received of us. Paul here 
appeals to the exhortations which he jiave 
them during his residence among them at 
Thessajpnica. How ye ought to walk and 
to please God; how you ought to conduct 
yourselves so as to please God. The walk- 
ing was the means of pleasing. The R.Y., 
after these words, on the authority of manu- 
scripts, adds, “ even as ye do walk 1 * So ye 
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would abound more and more. The apostle 
acknowledges their Christian walking; 
they had already entered upon the road; 
their conduct was sanctified ; but he exhorts 
them to abound therein with still greater 
care and fidelity. ■ . ■. ■ 

Yer. 2. — Tor ye know; appealing to their 
memory in confirmation of what he had 
said. What commandments we gave you by 
the Lord Jesus; or, through the Lord Jesm; 
that is, not merely by his authority, but by 
means of him, so that these commandments 
did not proceed from Paul, but from the 
Lord Jesus himself. We have here, and 
indeed in this chapter throughout, an asser- 
ti >n of the inspiration of the apostle : the 
commandments which he gave to the Tlies- 
salomans were the commandments of the 
Lord Jesus. 

Yer. 3, — Tor this is the will of God. The 
phrase, “the will of God,” has two signifi- 
cations in Scrip! ure : the one is the de- 
termination of God— his decree; the other 
is his denire, that in which he delights — a 
will, however, which may be frustrated by 
the perversity of his creatures. It is in 
this latter sense that the word .is here em- 
ployed. Even your sanctification; complete 
consecration; holiness taken in its most 
general sense. Our holiness is the great 
design of Chris L’s death, and is the revealed 
will of God. Some (Olshausen, Luneraann) 
restrict the term to moral purity, and con- 
skier the nest clause as its explanation 
(comp. Horn. xii. 1). That ye should abstain 
from fornication ; a vice fearfully prevalent 
among the hew then, and which, indeed, 
they hard 1 y regarded as wrong. Especially 
it was the great sin of Corinth, from which 
the apostle wrote, the patron goddess of 
which oily was Venus. 

Ver. 4.,— That every one of you should 
know how to possess. The word here ren- 
dered “possess” rather signifies “acquire.” 
The B.V. renders the clause, “ that each 
one of you know how to possess himself of ; ” 
hence it admits of the translation, “to ob- 
tain the mastery over.” His vassal. This 
word has given rise to a diversity of interpre- 
tation. Especially two meanings have been 
given to it. By some it is supposed to be a 
figurative expression for “ wife,” in which 
sense the word is used, though rarely, by 
Hebrew writers, Peter speaks of the wife 
“ as the weaker vessel ” (1 Pet. iii. 7). Thfe 
is the menningadopted by Augustine, Schott, 
Bo Wette, Koch, Hofmann, Liinemann, 
Kiggenbach; and, among English ex- 
positors, by Alford, Jowetfc, Ellicott, and 
Eadie. This meaning is, however,* to be 
rejected as unusual and strange, and unsuit- 
able to what follows in the next verse. The 
other meaning — “ one’s own body ” — is more 
appropriate. Thus Paul says, “We have 


this treasure,” namely, the gospel, “in 
earthen vessels” (2 Cor. iv. 7; comp, also 
1 Sam. xxi. 5). The body may well be 
compared to a vessel, as it contains the 
soul. This meaning is adopted by Chry- 
sostom, Calvin, Grotius, Ben gel, Olshausen, 
Meyer; and, among English expositors, by 
Macknight, Conybeare, Bishop Alexander, 
Wordsworth, and Vaughan. In sanctifica- 
tion and honour. What the apostle hero 
requires is that every one should obtain 
the mastery over his own body, and that 
whereas, as Gentiles, they had yielded their 
members servants to uneven* mess and to 
iniquity unto iniquity, :they f should now, 
as Christians, yield their members servants 
to righteousness unto holiness (Bom. vi. 19), 

Ver. 5. — Not in the lust of concupiscence 
—not in the passion of lust (R.V.) — even as 
the Gentiles which know not God; and 
therefore from whom nothing better was 
to be expected. The moral sense of the 
heathen was so perverted, and their natures 
so corrupt, that they looked upon fornica- 
tion as a thing indifferent, 

Ver. 6.— That no man go beyond; or, 
transgress. And defraud; or, as it is in the 
margin of our Bibles, oppress, -vi,. overreach.;- 
wrong (B.V.). His brother. Not an ex- 
hortation against dishonesty, or prohibition 
against all attempts to overreach in usual 
mutual intercourse, as the words would at 
first sight seem to imply, and as some con- 
sider it (Hofmann, Liinemann, Kiggenbach) ; 
but, as is evident from the context, a con- 
tinuation of the former exhortation, a prohi- 
bition against impurity. In any matter ; or, 
more properly, in the matter , namely, that 
about which I have been discoursing.* “ An 
example of the modest reserve and refined 
delicacy which characterize the holy apostle’s 
language in speaking of things which the 
Gentiles did without shame, and thus, by a 
chaste bashfulness of words, commending 
the duty of unblemished purity in deeds ” 
(Wordsworth). 1 Because the Lord is the 
Avenger of all such ; either of all such as 
are thus defrauded or of all such sinful 
practices. As we also have forewarned you 
and testified. 

Ver. 7.— For God hath not called us unto ; 
or, for the purpose of. TJncleaimess ; moral 
uncleanness in general (comp. 1 Cor. vi. 15). 
But unto ; or, in; in a state of. Holiness ; or 
sanctification ; the same word as in the this d 
verse; so that holiness is the whole sphere 
of our Christian life. 

Ver. is.— He therefore that dsspiseth ; or, 
as it is in. the margin, rejecHh (R.V.). What 
is rejected is either the above commands to 
moral purity, or the Christian culling to 
holiness, or, ‘better still, Paul himself, as tU 


1 See also Jowett, in loco , 
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organ of G od. Despiseth ; or, rejecteth. Not 
man; that is, not me, as if the commands 
were given from myself— were of mere 
lummti origin. But God ; the Giver of these 
eon inlands. So also Peter said unto 
Ananias,’ “ Thou hast not lied unto man, 
but unto God ” (Acts v. 4) ; and our Lord 
says, 44 He that rejecteth you rejecteth me ” 
(Luke x. 16). Who hath also given unto us 
his Holy §pirit. If this is the correct 
n ailing, then the apostle here again asserts 
his own inspiration, and that in the strongest 
and plainest terms. The best manuscripts, 
however, read, a who giveth his Holy Spirit 
u n to you ” (R. Y.)— a strong enforcement of 
holiness, inasmuch as the Holy Spirit was 
given them for the express purpose of pro- 
ducing holiness within them. 

Yer. 9. — The apostle now proceeds to a 
new exhortation. But as touching brotherly j 
love. Brothei ly love is the love of Chris- 
tians to Christians, that special affection 
which believers bear to each other; a virtue 
which was carried to such perfection in the 
primitive Church as to call forth the ad- 
mu ation of their heathen adversaries. This 
virtue is often inculcated in Scripture (Heb. 
xiii. 1 ; 1 John iii. 14), and is distinguished 
from love in general (2 Pet. i. 7). Ye need 
not that I write unto you ; a delicate and 
gentle reproof. For ye yourselves are taught 
of God. We are not here to think of the 
new commandment of brotherly love given 
by the Saviour, nor on the Divine compassion 
exciting us to love ; but “ taught of God” 
by the influences of the Spirit on their hearts 
and consciences to love one another. 

Yer. 10. — And indeed ye do it toward all 
the brethren which are in all Macedonia. 
Not only to those in Thessalonica, but to all 
believers in your country and neighbour- 
hood. But we beseech you, brethren, that 
ye increase more and more; that ye make 
progress in brotherly love — that it increase 
in purity, in warmth, and in extent. 

Yer. il. — And that ye study; literally, 
that ye he ambitious. To be quiet ; to avoid 
unrest, to live in peace. Worldly ambition 
excludes quietness and prompts to restless- 
ness ; so that the apostle’s admonition really- 
is,* 44 that ye be ambitious not to be ambi- 
tious.” The unrest which disturbed the 
peace of the Thessalonian Church was not 
political, but religious; it arose from the 
excitement naturally occasioned by the 
entrance of the new feeling of Christianity 
among them. It would also appear that 
they were excited by the idea of Christ’s 
immediate advent. This had occasioned 
disorders, and had caused several to neglect 
their ordinary business and to give them- 
selves over to an indolent inactivity, so that 
Christian prudence was overborne (comp. 2 
Them iii. 6 — 12 * Perhaps, also, the libe- 
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rality of the richer members of the Church 
was abused and perverted, so as to promote 
indolence. And to do your own business ; to 
attend to the duties of your worldly calling, 
to avoid idleness. And to work with your 
own hands. From this it would appear that, 
the members of the Thessalonian Church 
were chiefly composed of the labouring 
classes. As we commanded you. A precisely 
similar exhortation is given in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians : “Let him that stole steal 
no nlpre : but rather let him labour, working 
with his hands the thing which is good” 
(Eph. iv. 28). 

Yer. 12. — That ye walk honestly ; that is, 
honourably ; seemly . Toward them that are 
without ; without the pale of the Christian 
Church, toward those who are not Chris- 
tians, whether' Jews or Gentiles, the unbe- 
lieving world. So also, in another Epistle, 
the apostle says, “ Walk in wisdom toward 
them that are without” (Col. iv. 5). That 
ye may have lack of nothing ; either neuter, 
of no thing ; or perhaps rather masculine, of 
no man; that ye be under no necessity of 
asking assistance either from heathens or 
from fellow-Christians ; inasmuch as working 
with your hands will put you in possession 
of what is necessary for life ; whereas idle- 
ness necessarily involves poverty and depen- 
dence on others. 

Yer. 13. — With this verse the apostle 
proceeds to another subject, namely, to 
comfort those who were mourning the death 
of their friends. It would appear that the 
Thessalonians were in perplexity and dis- 
tress concerning the fate of their deceased 
friends, fearing that these would miss those 
blessings which they expected Christ to 
confer at his advent. Their views Of the 
time and nature of the advent and of the 
future state in general were confused. They 
expected that Christ would come imme- 
diately and establish his kingdom on earth; 
and consequently they feared that those who 
had died would be excluded from it. But I 
would not have you to be ignorant, brethren ; 
a phrase often used by the apostle, when he 
makes a transition to new and important 
matters (comp. Rom. i. 13; xi. 25 ; 1 Cor. 
x. 1; xii. 1; 2 Cor. 1. 8). Concerning them 
which are asleep; or, are fallen asleep . 
The death of believers in the New Testa- 
ment is frequently called 44 sleep.” 44 Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth ” (John xi. 11). Of 
Stephen it is said that “he fell asleep ” 
(Acts vii. 60). 44 Many are weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep ” (1 Cor. xi. 30). 
“Then they also which are fallen asleep iu 
Christ are perished ” (1 Cor. xv. 18). 44 We 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed ” ( 1 Oor. xv. 51). 44 He fell asleep ” 
is a common epitaph on early Christian 
tombstones It is to be observed that it is 
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not of the dead generally that the apostle 
speaks, but of the dead in Christ, and espe- 
cially of those members of the Thessalouiun 
Church who had died. That ye sorrow not. 
Some suppose that sorrow for our deceased 
friends is here utterly prohibited ; inasmuch 
as if we had a firm belief in their blessed- 
ness we would rejoice and not mourn. But 
the sorrow here prohibited is a despairing 
and an unbelieving sorrow ; we are forbidden 
to sorrow as those who have no hope, no 
belief in a blessed resurrection. The tears 
of Jesus at the tomb of Lazarus have 
authorized and sanctified Christian sorrow. 
“Paul” observes Calvin, “lifts up the 
minds of believers to a consideration of the 
resnrn ction, lest they should indulge exces- 
sive grief on occasion of the death of their 
relatives, for it were unseemly that there 
should be no difference between them and 
unbelievers, who put no end or measure to 
their grief, for this reason, that in death they 
recognize nothing but destruction. Those 
that abuse this testimony to as to establish 
among Christians stoical indifference, that 
is, an iron hardness, will find nothing of this 
nature in Paul’s words.” Even as others ; 
literally, as the rest; namely, the heathen. 
Which have no hope ; no hope of immortali ty 
beyond death, or no hope of the resurrection. 
The heathen, with very few exceptions, had 
no hope of a future life, and hence they 
mourned over the death of their friends as 
an irreparable loss. This disconsolate fbrling 
is apparent in their writings (for examples, 
see Liiuernami, Alford, and Jo weft, in loco). 

Ver. 14. — For if we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again. The apostle’s argument 
proceeds on the supposition that Christ and 
believers are one body, of which Christ is 
the Head and believers are the members; 
and that consequently what happens to the 
Head must happen to the members. Our 
knowledge ami belief of a future state, and 
especially of the resurrection, is founded on 
the resurrection of Christ (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 
32—20). Even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus ; or more literally, through Jesus . Will 
God bring with him; namely, with Jesus. 
These words are differently construed. Some 
read them thus : “ Even so them also which 
sleep will God through Jesus bring with 
him” (Pe Wetfce, Luncmanu); but this 
appears to be an awkward construction ; as 
we must then render the clause, “ will God 
through Jesus bring with Jesus/* It is, 
therefore, better to refer the words, “tin ought 
Jesus/’ to the first clause. It is through 
Jesus that believers fall asleep; it is he 
who changes the nature of death, for all his 
people, from being the lung of terrors into a 
quiet and gentle sleep, from which they will 
awaken to eternal life. 

Ver. 15.— For this we say unto you by the 


word of the Lox<|; or rather, by a word oj 
the Lord . The apostle does not refer to 
those portions of the gospel which record 
our Lord’s discourses concerning the last 
things; nor to some sayings of Christ pre- 
served by tradition ; but to a direct revelation 
made unto himself by the Lord. We know 
from Scripture that Paul had many such 
revelations imparted to him (comp. 1 Cor. 
xi. 23 ; Gal. i, 1 1, 12). That we^ which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord. These words are the occasion of an 
important discussion. It has been affirmed 
that the apostle here asserts that he himtelf 
expected to be alive, with the majority of 
those to whom he was writing/at the Lord’s 
advent ; that, according to liis expectation, 
Christ’s second coming was close at hand. 
“Those who are alive and remain ” are dis- 
tinguished from “ those who are asleep/* 
and in the former class the apostle includes 
himself and his readers. And a similar 
declaration is contained in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians : “ We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed” (1 Cor. xv, 
51). Such is the view adopted hv Or tius, 
Olshausen, Koch, Neander, Led dor, Baur 9 
Winer, Reuss, Lunernann, ltiggcnbaeh ; and, 
among English divines, by Alford, Jewel t, 
Stanley, and Conybeare. Some of them 
suppose that Paul changed his opinion on 
this point— that whilst in his earlier 
Epistles he taught the immediateness of the 
advent, in his later Epistles he renounced 
this hope and looked forward to his own 
departure. There does not seem to be any 
ground for this opinion. On the contrary, it 
would appear from the Second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, written only a few weeks 
after this Epistle, that Paul did not expect 
the advent immediately, but mentions a series 
of events which would intervene before its 
occurrence (2 Thess. ii. 1 — 3). And in this 
Epistle he represses the curiosity of the 
Thessalonians about the precise time of the 
advent by telling them that it was beyond 
the sphere of Ms teaching (ch. v. 1, 2). * We 
consider, then, that the apostle speaks here 
as a member of the Christian body, and uses 
a very common form of expression— that we 
Christians which are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord; but not at all in- 
tending to express his confidence that he 
himself and his converts would be actually 
alive at the advent. “He spake,” says St. 
Chrysostom, “not of himself, but of Chris- 
tians who would be alive at; the day ol 
judgment” Such is the view adopted by 
Chrysostom, Calvin, IJcngel, Hofmann, 
Lange, Mackiught, EllicoU, Bishop Alex-' 
ander, Words woith, ami Vaughan. At the 
same time, it mint be remembered that 
the time of the advent was exp. ;ssly con- 
cealed (Matt. xxiv. 3G ; Acts L 7) and that 
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it might occur at any period ; and, by reason 
of their proximity to the first advent, the 
primitive Christians would be deeply im- 
pressed with the possibility or even proba- 
bility of its occurrence in their days. 
Christians were to be living . always in 
readiness for this great event, and thus it 
became a matter of expectation. “ Strictly 
speaking, the expectation of the day of the 
Lord was «iot a belief, but a necessity in 
the early Church ; clinging as it did to the 
thought of Christ, it could not bear to be 
separated from him; it was his absence, not 
his presence, that the first believers found 
it hard to realize” (Jowett). Hence Paul 
might not regard the advent as far removed 
into tlie distant future, as wholly impossible 
to happi n in Ids days, but as an occurrence 
which might at any time take place ; but he 
did not teach anything definite or certain .on 
the subject. 1 Shall not prevent; go before 
or anticipate, obtain the preference over, get 
before, so that those that are asleep might 
be left behind and fail of the prize. Them 
that are asleep ; those who are dead, so that 
they, the living, should be glorified before 
them, or perhaps hinder their glorification. 

Ver. 16. — For; assigning a reason for the 
above assertion, “ because.” The Lord himself ; 
not merely the Lord as the chief Person and 
Actor on that day, in contrast to his saints, 
but emphatic, “ the Lord himself,” the Lord 
in his o w n proper Pe i son. Shall descend from 
heaven ; where the crucified and risen Jesus 
is now enthroned, seated at the right hand 
of God. With a shout ; a word denoting a 
commanding shout as that of a leader to his 
host when he leads them into the battle, or 
of the army when it rushes to the fight. 
Some refer this shout to what follows — the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of 
God ; but there are three particulars here 
mentioned. Others attribute it to Christ 
himself. With the voice of the archangel ; 
or rather, of an archangel. There is only 
one archangel mentioned in Scripture (Jude 
9) ; the word denotes, not “chief angel,” but 
“ chief or ml er of the angels.” Accordingly, 
some suppose that Christ himself is here 
meant, as to him alone, it is asserted, does . 
this title belong; but the Lord and the 
archangel are here evidently distinguished. 
Others strangely imagine ‘that the Holy 
Ghost is here meant. Others fix on the 
-archangel '.Michael (Jude 9). Christ is 
represented as accompanied by angels to 


1 See dissertation on “Paul’s Views of 
the Advent” in the author's ‘Introduction 
to the Panbue Epistles/ pp. 94—106. 


| the judg lent; and it is futile to inquire 
I who this leader of the angels is. And the 
! trump of G-od ; even as the trumpet sounded 
at the giving of the Law from TSinai. Also 
the advent of Christ to judgment is repre- 
sented as heralded by the sound of a 
trumpet (Matt, xxiv. 31 ; 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52). 
“ We are to recognize three particulars, fol- 
lowing each other in rapid succession — the 
commanding shout of the King himself, the 
voice of the archangel summoning the other 
angels, and the trump of God which awakens 
the dead and collects believers” (Riggen- 
bach). And the dead in Christ shall rise 
first. Some suppose that the reference here 
is to the first resurrection; that the righteous, 
“the dead in Christ,” shall rise before the 
wicked, “ the dead not in Christ; ” and that 
a thousand years, or the millennium, will 
intervene between the first and second 
resurrections (Rev. xx. 4, 5). But this is 
an entirely erroneous supposition. All that 
is here asserted is that the dead in Christ 
shall rise before the living in Christ shall 
be changed ; there is no contrast between 
the dead in Christ and the dead not in 
Christ, nor any allusion to the resurrection 
of the wicked. 

Ver. 17. — Then we which are alive and 
remain ; or, are left ; that is, the saints who 
shall then be found alive on the earth. The 
apostle classes himself among the living, 
because he was then alive. Shall he caught 
up. The expression describes the irresistible 
power with which the saints shall be caught 
up, perhaps by the ministry of angels. To- 
gether with them; with the dead in Christ 
who are raised. In the clouds. Our Lord is 
described as coming to judgment in the 
clouds of heaven (Matt. xxiv. 30; Rev. i. 7). 
According to the Old Testament represen- 
tation, God id described as making the 
clouds his chariot (Ps. civ. 3). To meet 
the Lord; in his descent from heaven to 
earth. In the air. Not that he shall fix his 
throne in the air, but that he passes through, 
the air in his descent to the earth.- And so 
shall we ever be with the Lord; shall share 
a blessed eternity in the vision and partici- 
pation of his glory. The apostle does not 
here describe the solemnities of the judg- 
ment; but stops at the meeting of Christ 
and his risen saints, because his object was 
to comfort the Thessalouians under bereave- 
ment. 

Ver. 18. — Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words ; on the ground of that 
Divine revelation which X have mad© unto 
you. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Yers, 3, 7.-~~Holiness the design of revelation. Holiness is the end aimed at in all 
the dispensations of God. (1) G-od has chosen us before the foundation, of the world that 
we should be holy (Eph. i. 4) ; (2) Christ gave himself for us to redeem ns from all 
iniquity (Titus ii. 14); (3) the Holy Spirit is conferred to sanctify us (Titus Hi. 5; 
2 Thesis, ii. 13); (4) the Word is the instrument of sanctification (John xvii. 17) ; and 
(5) God chastens us in order that we might be made partakers of his holiness (Heb. 
xii. 10). In short, holiness is salvation — our restoration to the moral image of God. 

Yer. 9. — Brotherly love. 1, Its nature. It is a love to all believers as believers, as 
being the children of the same Father, the brethren of the same Saviour, the members 
of the same family, the sharers of the same grace, and the expectants of the same 
glorious immortality.. To all men we are related by a common humanity, but to 
Christians we are still more closely related by a common Christianity. 2. Its manifes- 
tations. It will show itself in acts of kindness done to believers, in preferring their 
company to that of worldly men, and in conversing with them on religious subjects. 
3. The evidence arising from brotherly love. It is a proof that we are not of the world, 
that we love God and that we are Christ’s friends and disciples. 

Yer. 11, — Quietness and faithfulness in worldly dtities. 1. Quietness. A true 
Christian is of a quiet and retiring disposition ; he shrinks from worldly bustle ; he is 
free from worldly ambition ; like the lily of the valley, he loves the shade ; he knows 
that this is not his home, and he looks for a better country, even a heavenly. 2. 
Faithfulness. A true Christian faithfully performs his worldly, duties, because be 
believes them to he assigned him by the Lord ; and he labours assiduously at his calling, 
because he recognizes it as the law of Providence that if any man do not work 
neither shall he eat. 

Yer. 12. — Honesty. 1. Its nature. We must guard against commercial dishonesty ; 
all attempts to go beyond and defraud our brother; all overestimating what we sell, 
and underestimating what we buy ; all shrinking from the payment of debts ; all mean 
practices to gain customers. 2. Its importance. Temptations to dishonesty in this 
commercial age. Dishonesty combined with religious profession gives occasion to the 
enemies of God to blaspheme. We must walk honestly toward them that are without. 
The independence and loftiness of character which honesty imparts. 

■ Yer. 13. — The death of friends. 1. The Christian’s 'sorrow for the death of friends. 
All sorrow not here forbidden ; only commanded not to sorrow as those who have no 
hope. The Christian sorrow is a submissive sorrow, which discerns the hand of God; 
a holy sorrow, which improves the affliction; a disinterested sorrow, which, whilst it 
mourns over the loss, is comforted at the thoughts of the happiness of the departed ; an 
enlightened sorrow, which looks forward to the future, and regards our separation from 
our departed friends as being neither final nor complete. 2. : The Christian’s improve- 
ment of the death of friends. It teaches us the vanity of the world, the power of 
religion, and the necessity of preparation for our own death. 

Ver. 14. — liesurrection ofhelieversi The ground of their resurrection rests on their 
union to Christ and on his resurrection. Not only are their souls immortal, but their 
bodies shall be redeemed from the grave. The voice of the archangel and the trump of 
God will call them from their graves, and, endowed with spiritual bodies, they shall be 
caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air. The resurrection is purely a 
doctrine of revelation ; it formed no part of the religion of nature ; the natural analogies 
which are adduced are defective in essential points. , 
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HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers, 1, 2. — The importance of living in harmony with the Divine with The prac- 
tical part of the Epistle begins at this point. 

I. MXliK THIS AFFECTIONATE MANNER OF THE APOSTLE*S ADDRESS. “We beseech 
■ ■you and exhort by the Lord Jesus.” He does not speak in the language of command, 
much less assume the air of a lord over God's heritage, but meekly and affectionately 
in the way of entreaty. But -there was all the force of authority in the very entreaty 
because it? was grounded in the Lord Jesus as its source and element. 

II. The important nature of his request. “ That according as ye received from 

us how ye ought to walk and please God, ye would abound yet more.” 1. It is the 
duty of a minister to enforce moral duties as well as gospel doctrines . Scripture knows 
nothing of antinomianism except to condemn it. It is necessary for ministers to expound 
duty as well* as doctrine. 2. It is possible to please God in holy walking . This does 
not imply that the saints* acceptance depends upon themselves, but that God is pleased 
with what a believer does in faith from a principle of love, in the grace of Christ, for the 
Divine glory. “ The Lord taketh pleasure in his people.” Even when our hearts con- 
demn us, “ he upbraideth hot ” ( Jas. 1. 5). 3. It is necessary to increase in godliness. 

“So ye would abound yet more.” (I) The apostle recognizes their begun sanctifi- 
cation. The best texts add the words, “even as also ye walk.” (2) He enforces the 
necessity of making further increase in holy walking. There must be an “ exercising 
of themselves unto godliness,” a resolute “ going on unto perfection ” in the exercise of 
every grace, in the discharge of every duty, “perfecting holiness in the fear of God” 
(2 Cor. vii. 1). 

III. Enforcement of the exhortation. “ For ye know what commandments we 
gave you by the Lord Jesus.” 1. The a post-ids position was purely ministerial , for ho 
merely delivered what be had received from the Lord. 2. The moral duties he enjoins 
are- based in the gospel of Christ , which supplies the motives to a full-hearted obedience. 
— T. C. 

< 

Ver. 3. — Sanctification a Divine arrangement. “ For this is God’s will, your sancti- 
fication.” The first duty expressed is personal holiness. 

I. The nature of sanctification. 1. It impli> s the consecration of all our 
faculties and powers, both of body and mind, to God's service. 2. It implies personal 
purity in heart and life. We are to “cleause ourselves from all filthiness of flesh arid 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God” (2 Cor. vii. 1). 

II. The ground of the exhortation. 1. It is God 9 s will. That ought to stimulate 
to exertion and encourage to prayer. “ Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my God.” 
2. It tvas the design of Christ 9 s death ; for he “gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works ” (Titus ii. 14). 

III. Ti-ie means of sanctification. 1. It is by the truth . “ Sanctify them by thy 

truth : thy Word is truth.” 2. It is by his ordinances. 3. It is by his providences. 
(Ps. cxix. 71 ; Iieb. xii. 10 ; Rom. ii. 4.) 4. It is, above all , by the Spirit of holiness , 
as its sole Author. — T. 0. 

Ver. 3. — Warning against sins of impurity. The apostle comes at once to par- 
ticulars. “ That ye should abstain from fornication.” Though adultery and incest were 
crimes among the heathen, fornication was not accounted a sin at all. Therefore we 
can understand the emphatic place which is assigned to this sin in the synodal letters 
to the Gentile Churches (Acts xv. 20 — 29). The Gentiles “ walked after the flesh in 
the- lust of uhcleanness.” 

- I. Consider the i-ieinousness of this sin. 1. It is a sin against God. So Joseph' 
regarded it (Gen. xxxix. 9). The law to restrain from this sin is grounded in the 
reason, “ For I the Lord am holy ” (Lev. xix. 2). The Divine nature which believers 
share through grace is quite inconsistent with “the corruption that is in the world 
through lust ” (2 Pet. i. 4). This sin is likewise inconsistent with the design of the 
gospel of Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. vii. 1 ; Eph. iv. 29, 30). 2. ft 
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is a sin against our neu/tilmir. This is implied in the seventh commandment. 3. It 
is a sin against our own ladies, (i Cor. vi. 18.) Sinners dishonour their own bodies 
(Horn. i. 24). 4. It is a sin against the soul, “ Whoredom takes away the heart” 
(tins, iv. 11). 

II. Consider the fatal consequences of this sin. 1. It wastes the body. (Job 
xx. 11.) 2. It tears against the soul (1 Pet. ii. 11.) 3. It causes shame . (Prov. vi. 
33 ; Eph. v. 12.) 4. It entails poverty . (Prov. vi. 26.) 5. It excludes from the kingdom 

God, (1 Cor. vi. 0, 10.) — T. O. 

Vers. 4 — 8. — How personal purity is to be maintained. The sanctification which is 
God's will requires that “everyone of you know how to possess himself of his o-ui 
vessel in sanctification and honour, not in passion of lust A The vessel is not a wife, 
but a man’s own body. If it meant a wife, it might be said that every man would be 
bound to marry. The wife is no doubt called the “ weaker vessel,” the evident meaning 
of the term of comparison being that the husband is also “ a vessel.” 

I. How the body is to be USED. 1. Negatively , (1) It is not to be regarded as outside 
the pale of moral obligation, as antinomian perverters say, basing their error on the 
words of the apostle, “it is not I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me;” “ In me, that 
is, in my flesh, there dwelleth no good thing.” (2) It is not to be injured or mutilated 
by asceticism, after Romish example. The apostle condemns “the neglecting of the 
body ” and “ the not sparing of the body ” (Col. ii. 23). (3) It is not to be made “ an 
instrument of unrighteousness ” through sensuality — “ not in passion of lust .” Sensu- 
ality is quite inconsistent with the very idea of sanctification. 2. Positively . (I) The 
body is to be kept under control ; the Christian “ must know how to possess himself of 
his own vessel.” He “ must keep under the body he must make it servant and not 
master, and not allow its natural liberty to run into licentiousness. (2) He must 
treat it with all due honour — “in sanctification and honour;” (a) because it is God’s 
workmanship, for “ we are fearfully and wonderfully made ; ” (b) because it is “ the 
temple of the Holy Ghost ” (1 Cor. vi. 19) ; (c) because it is an heir of the resurrection ; 
(d) because it is, and ought to be, like the believer himself, “ a vessel unto honour, 
sanctified and meet for the Master’s use,” for the body has much to do in the economy 
of grace. 

ii. Dissuasives against personal impurity. 1. The knowledge of God received 
by the Christian ought to guard us against it. The apostle here attributes Gentile 
impurity to ignorance of God. “Even as the Gentiles who know not God.” Th* ■ 
world by wisdom knew not God, was alienated from the life of God, and thus sunk into 
moral disorder. The apostle shows in the first chapter of Romans how God, as a 
righteous retribution, gave over the idolatrous Gentiles to all sorts of moral dishonour. 
2. Another dissuasive is the regard we ought to have for a brother's family honour. 
“ That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in this matter.” A breach upon 
family honour is a far worse offence than any breach upon property. The stain is 
indelibly deeper. 3. Another dissuasive is the Divine vengeance \ For “the Lord is 
the A veneer concerning all these things.” If the vengeance does not reach men in 
this world, it will in the next, where they will have their portion in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone. They shall “not inherit the kingdom of God” 
(1 Cor. vi. 9). 4. r l he nature of the Divine call is mother dissuasive. For “God did 
not call you for uncleanness, but in sanctification.” They had received “a holy 
calling” a “high calling;” and though “called unto liberty,” they were “created unto 
good works.” They were “ called to be saints ; ” for God says, “ Be ye holy, for I am 
holy.” 5. Another dissuasive is that the sin involves a despisal of God , who has given 
ns lias Holy Spirit that we may attain to sanctification. “ He therefore that despiseth, 
despiseth not man but God, who hath also given unto us his Holy Spirit.” God has ordered 
ali our family relations, and any dishonour done to them involves a contempt of his 
authority, \Y e Ju<ve in this passage God — Father, Bon, and Holy Spirit — interested in 
maids salvation and holiness.— T. 0, 

Vers. 9, 10. — Inculcation of brotherly love . The apostle next reminds the Thessi- 
lonians of the duty of .abounding in brotherly love. 

I. The nature of tfv* love. 1. It is the affection of those who are children of the 
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tame Father . (Grab iv. 26.) Members of tlie same " household of faith ” (Q-al. vi. 10). 
i{ Every one that loveth him that begat loveth him also that is begotten of him ” 
(1 John v. 1). 2. It is a practical love . w STot in word only, but in deed and in truth ” 
(1 John iii. 18). It showed itself in " labours of love,” and especially through the 
whole of Macedonia. 3. It teas a duty thoroughly understood by believers , because 
they were. " taught of Grod to love one another” in both Testaments. 4. It was the 
test of regeneration . (1 John iii. 14.) 5 It was a token of discipleship. (John xiii. 
35.) 6. It was essential to the growth of the Church. (Eph. iv. 16.) 

II. The motives to this love* 1. The command of Christ. (John xiii. 34.) 2. 
The example of Christ. (Eph. v. 2.) 3. The glory of Christ in the world is promoted 
by it (John xiii. . 85.) 4. It will be a powerf ul means towards the world's conversion. 
(John vii. 21.) 

III. The manifestation of this love. 1. In bearing one another’s burdens (Grab 

vi. 2). The Thessalonians several years afterwards showed this spirit, as we see by 
2 Cor. viii. 1,% toward the Churches of Macedonia. 2. "In honour preferring one 
another” (Rom. xii. 10). 3, "Forbearing one another, and forgiving one another” 

(Col. iii. 13). 4. "Hot suffering sin upon a brother ” (Lev. xix. 17). — T. 0. 

Vers. 11, 12. — Inculcation of the duty of quiet and honest industry. "And that ye 
study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work with your own hands, as 
we commanded you.” 

I. A WARNING AGAINST THREE INCONSISTENT AND UNPROFITABLE MODES OF LIFE. 

1. They were to guard against a spirit of restlessness. " That ye study to be quiet.” 
There had, perhaps, arisen an unsettlement of mind on account of their belief in the 
nearness of Christ’s advent, as well as some uneasiness on account of the fate of their 
deceased brethren. It led to a desultoriness of life little effective for any good end. 
The apostle, therefore, counsels sedateness and calmness. We ought to live “ a quiet 
and peaceable life in all godliness and Honesty” (1 Tim. ii. 2). 2. They were to guard 

against a meddling and pragmatical spirit . “ Do your own business.” Love naturally 
inclines us to "look not on our own things, but also on the things of others” (Phil, 
ii. 4), but it must not prompt either to the neglect of our own business or to undue 
interference with that of others. We must not be "busy bodies in other men’s matters.” 
3. They were to guard against idleness. " Work with your own hands.” The converts 
probably belonged mostly to the artisan class. The belief in the nearness of the advent 
had unhinged their minds, and led them to neglect the duties of their secular calling. 
Industry is a commanded duty. "Let every man abide in the same calling wherein 
he was called ” (1 Cor. vii. 20). The Thessalonians needed to be reminded of it, for he 
had occasion to speak of it in his first visit Idleness has peculiar temptations. 

II. Motives to the discharge of these duties. " That ye may walk honestly 

toward them that are without, and that ye may have need of nothing.” J. We are to 
have consideration to the opinion of those without. They may misjudge ns, yet their 
judgments may be often true. We -must not repel them by our inconsistencies of 
conduct. We must give "none occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully” 
(1 Tim. v. 14). 2. We are to provide a supply for our own wants, (l)so as to support 

ourselves respectably, (2) and to enable us to supply the need of others. Christianity 
is above all things a self-respecting religion, and has the promise even "of the life that 
nowds.” Mendicancy is essentially degrading.— *T. 0. 

Ver. 13. — Sorroiv for the dead . The apostle next refers to the share of the Christian 
dead in the coming of Christ, respecting which some misapprehensions seem to haVe 
existed at Thessaidmcav 

I. The death of friends is a cause of deep sorrow to survivors. Such- sorrow 
is instinctive, and is not forbidden by the gospel: for "Jesus wept” at the grave of 
Lazarus, and the^frlends of Stephen " made great lamentation ovei* him.” True religion 
does not destroy, > but restrains, natural affections. 

IT. TAere is a difference between Christian and heathen sorrow. That 
of the heathen is extravagant, because there is " no hope ” in the death of their 
relatives. It is " the sorrow of the world,” which is utterly uncheered by hope* The 
sorrow of the Christian is sober and chastened' by the hope of the gospel. 

I. JHESSALONXANS, q 
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III. The cause of Thessalonian sorrow. 1, It was not that there was a denial 
or doubt of the resurrect ion from the dead^ such as existed at Corinth. 2. JJor ivas it 
that the nsurrection ivas regarded as past already, according to the heresy oi Hy men am s 
and Philetus. 3 . But it ivas that it was feared the Christian dead would not be 
raised to share with the living in the coming glories of the advent . 

IV. The resurrection has changed death into a sleep. “ Those that are 

asleep.” 1. There is nothing in, the word to justify the idea of the soul's unconsciousness 
in the period between death and resurrection . 2. Sleep implies an awaking. This will 

occur at the resurrection. Thus the hope of the Church is the hope of the resurrection. 

V. The importance of enact knowledge respecting the future 1 r destiny of 
the saints/ “I would not have you ignorant.” Ignorance of the truth mars our 
spiritual comfort. — T. C. 

Yers. 14, 15. — Reasons against sorrow for the dead • The apostle gives several 
reasons why the Thessalonians ought not to sorrow for their dead. 

I. The fundamental reason is the death and resurrection of Christ. 
“If we believe that Jesus died and rose again.” These are the primary facts of 
Christianity. They are inseparably linked together, for the resurrection was the crown 
of the redeeming sacrifice; for if he was delivered for our offences, he was raised again 
for our justification. Deny either or both, we “ are yet in our sins.” 

II. The second reason is, when Christ comes again from the Father's right 

HAND, HE WILL BRING WITH HIM THE SLEEPING SAINTS. “ Even SO them also who 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” 1. The dead saints sleep in Jesus. They 
are associated with him both in life and in death. They “ die in the Lord ; ” “ they are 
present with the Lord.” 2. They will accompany Jesus at his second coming. This 
includes (1) their resurrection from the dead, — for “he who raised up the Lord Jesus 
shall raise up us also by Jesus ” (2 Cor. iv. 14) ; (2) their joining the retinue of Jesus 
to share his triumph. As risen from the dead, he becomes “ the Firstfruits of them 
that slept.” 

III. The third reason is that the living saints will not precede the 

dead saints at the coming of Christ. “ For this we say unto you by the word 
of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the coining of the Lord shall 
not precede them which are asleep.” This fact would effectively dissipate their sorrow 
for their departed friends. 1. It is a fact made known by special revelation. Such 
revelations were frequently made to the apostle, as in the case of his special mission 
field (Acts xxii. 18— 21), the position of Gentile saints (Eph. iii. 3), the Lord's Supper 
(1 Cor. xi. 23), and the reality and proofs of Christ’s resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 3). 2. It 

is a fact that does not imply either the nearness of the second advent , or the apostle’s own 
share as a living man in its glories. He says, “ We which are alive and remain to the 
coming of Christ;” he merely identifies the living believers of the last age with him- 
self, as if he said, “ Those of us Christians who may be alive at the advent.” He could 
not have believed that he would not die before the advent, for (1) that would imply 
that “the word of the Lord” had misled him; (2) he actually preferred to be absent 
from the body, and toward the end of his life spoke of death as “ gain,” and of his 
desiring “ to depart and he with Christ,” words quite inconsistent with this theory • 
( 3 ) he virtually declares in the Second Epistle that the advent could not happen ‘in 
his lifetime (2Thess. ii.) ; (4) he knew that no man, not even the Son of man, -knew 
the time of the advent (Mark xiii. 42). 3. It is a fact that the living saints ivill not 
get the start of the dead saints in the coming of the Lord. This is his express revelation 
from the Lord. “The dead in Christ shall rise first,” or before the living are changed 
(1 Cor. xv.). The Thessalonians need not, therefore, sorrow for their departed friends, 
neither be afraid themselves to die. — T. C. 

Yers. 16 — 18. — The order of events at the second advent . The apx>stle justifies 

his statement by a fuller revelation of the truth. He sets forth the order of events. 

I. The descent of the Lord from heaven. “ For the Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of- the archangel, and with the trump of 
God.’’ 1. It will be a descent of our personal Lord . “ No phantom, no providential 
substitute, no vicarious spirit ; ” the same Person that ascended is he that will descend 
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2. It will he a descent with awe-inspiring accompaniments. (1) “ With a signal 
shout ” by the Lord himself, which will be taken up and prolonged by (2) “ the voice of 
the archangel; ” for he is to come, “ bringing with him all the holy angels” (Matt. xxv. 
31) ; and (3) “ the trump of God,” for “ the trumpet shall sound ” (1 Cor. xv. 52), 
and “ he shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet ” (Matt. xxiv. 31). It is 
God’s trumpet because employed in his heavenly service. It will be the sound of a 
literal trumpet, like that which was heard upon Sinai (Exod. xix. 16, 19). These 
various sounds are to herald the descent of the Lord, and to gather the elect together 
from the four winds of heaven. 

II. The resurrection of the dead saints. “ And the dead in Christ shall rise 
first.” There is no allusion to the resurrection of the wicked. The apostle is con- 
cerned at present with the destinies and glories of a single class. So far from the 
sainted dead being overlooked, the priority of resurrection is to belong to them. 

III. The change of the living saints. This wonderful transformation is here 
rather implied than asserted. “ For we shall not all die, but we shall be changed ” 
(1 Cor. xv, 51). 

IV. The simultaneous assumption of both classes of saints. “Then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with them to meet the Lord 
in the air.” 1. As one united handy the saints, in spiritualized bodies , will he caught 
up in clouds — those “clouds which are his chariot” — just as he himself ascended “in a 
cloud,” and “ a cloud received him out of their sight 99 (Acts i. 9). The new bodies of 
believers will be able to pass with ease through the air. 2. The saints will then “ meet 
the Lord in the air ” — not in heaven as he leaves it, nor in earth as he approaches it, 
but between heaven and earth. The apostle does not say whether they will at once 
descend to earth and return with him to heaven. He is silent upon the question of 
the judgment or the entry into final glory. 

V. The perpetual residence of the saints with the Lord. “ And so shall 
we ever be with the Lord.” 1. It will he a meeting without a parting. The inter- 
course begun will have an endless duration. Believers shall “ go no more out.” 2. It 
implies an intimate fellowship with the Lord. 3. It will he the fulfilment of our lord’s 
prayer : “ That they also whom thou hast given me be with me where I am, that 
they may behold my glory” (John xvii. 24). 

VI. The consolatory influence of all these truths. “Wherefore comfort 
one another with these words.” Chase away your sorrow; the dead are not lost or 
forgotten; they shall share in the glories of the advent. There was surely deep and 
lasting consolation in such truths. — IV C. 

Vers. 1, 2. — Exhortation. St. Paul’s affectionate importunity. 1. Be beseeches. 
He has finished the personal part of his letter ; he has told them of his love, his constant 
remembrance of them, his prayers for them, his thanksgiving ; he has reminded them 
of the close spiritual ties which bound them to him. Now he beseeches them to 
persevere. He knows the exceeding difficulty of maintaining a Christian life in this 
sinful world ; he knows the momentous issues that depend on perseverance ; he loves 
his converts with an intense love; therefore he beseeches (comp. 2 Cor. v. 20). He 
uses all means of persuasion in turns. Now he commands, now he beseeches. Some- 
times entreaty is more prevailing than commandment, gentleness than authority. 
No' qualities are more important in the work of the ministry than a genuine love for 
souls, a real and evident anxiety for the spiritual welfare of our people. St. Paul 
beseeches ; it is an example to all Christian ministers. 2. He exhorts them in the Lord 
Jesus. Christian people need all manner of encouragement, comfort, exhortation. 
That exhortation prevails which is in the Lord Jesus, His presence, his grace, himself, 
is the sphere of the Christian’s spiritual activity. He who lives habitually in “that 
fellowship which is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ,” is best able to lead 
others to God and heaven. For he who hath the Son hath life. The Lord Jesus is the 
Life; and he who hath that life himself, hath from the life that abideth in him the 
warmth, the fervour, the holy enthusiasm, without which relig ous exhortation has 
no power, no reality. “In the Lord Jesus.” Mark how frequently those words, “in 
Christ,” “ in the Lord,” are on the lips of St. Paul. It is a constant formula with him. 
But it is a formula full of life, full of holy meaning. “Not I, Christ liveth in me.” 
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3. He reminds them of Ms former teaching . He had given them a charge, and that 
through the Lord Jesus. He had received of the Lord that which he delivered unto 
them. The commandments were not his; they were the commandments of Christ. 
He had received them from Christ ; and through Christ’s appointment, guidance, 
presence, he delivered them to the Thessalonians. He appeals to their recollection. 
They knew them ; they had the knowledge ; that knowledge involves a deep and solemn 
responsibility. The Lord tells us in the Gospel of the condemnation that hangs over 
the careless servant who knew his Lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did 
according to his will. Hence the force of the apostle’s words, “ Ye know.”* Much had 
been given to them, much would be required. It is a warning to be always remembered, 
to be urged constantly upon ourselves, upon those who are brought in any way under 
our influence. “ Ye know.” Knowledge, if it issue in obedience, is exceeding precious ; 
knowledge without obedience involves an awful danger. “ Ye know ; ” therefore we 
must use that knowledge, that precious talent entrusted to our keeping. The 
tremendous alternative lies before us — the blessed words, “Well done!” dr the sentence 
that fills the heart with shuddering awe, “ Thou wicked and slothful servant ! ” 4. He 
urges them to continual progress. He had taught them how to walk and to p>iease God. 
The subject of his practical teaching was how to walk, not how to talk. They must 
walk in the Spirit, he had told them ; their daily life in all its details and circum- 
stances must be guided by the promptings of the Holy Spirit. “Speak, Lord ; for thy 
servant heareth,” is the key-note of the true Christian life. Thus living they would 
please God. To please God is the highest Christian ambition; the consciousness of 
pleasing him is the highest Christian joy. But walking implies progress. Standing still 
is dangerous ; it must issue in backsliding. They must go on from strength to- strength ; 
they must forget those things that are behind, and pre&s on to those that are before. 
The grace of God abounds ; it is without limit. He giveth to all men Rurally, and 
upbraideth not. So must the Christian abound more and more in the exercise of the 
graces communicated to him by God ; he must work the works of righteousness with 
ever-increasing energy, as the grace of God more and more fills his heart. 

Lessons. 1. Do all things in the Name of the Lord Jesus;, learn by experience the 
meaning of those deep words, “in the Lord.” 2. Remember that knowledge implies 
responsibility. 3. Strive to maintain continual progress in all Christian graces, in 
faith, hope, love, humility, patience. — B. C. 0. 

Vers. 3—8. — The law of purity. I. Purity of heart. I. The will of God the rule 
of the Christian life. To please God is the strongest desire of the true Christian ; and 
we please him by obedience. The Lord delighteth not in outward observances as he 
doth in “obeying the voice of the Lord.” The Christian’s prayer is, “Thy will be done.” 
The standard of that obedience is the obedience of the angels in heaven. It is above 
our reach ; but it is what we are bidden to aim at, what we are told to pray for in our 
daily prayers. It should be the effort of our lives to lift ourselves up, by the grace of 
God assisting us, nearer and nearer to that heavenly rule. Without that grace we are 
helpless; but “I can do all things” says St. Paul, “through him that strengthened! me.” 
2, The will of God is our sanctification. He willeth that all men should be saved ; 
but salvation is possible only through sanctification ; for without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord. Sanctification is- the separation from all that is evil, the entire consecra- 
tion of the whole man to the service of God, the gradual conforming of the human will 
to the blessed will of God. Christ is our Sanctification. “ He of God is made unto us 
Wisdom, and Righteousness, and Sanctification.” Faith brings us near to him, and he 
becomes our Righteousness ; then the work of sanctification begins. It is a progressive 
work, slow and gradual. The more the believer grows in the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the more does that blessed knowledge exert its hallowing power. The 
beauty of holiness, the sweetness of fellowship with God, the glories of his coming king- 
dom, are more and more deeply felt. Then, when the affections are set upon things above, 
and the heart’s love is centred upon God, the soul rcacheth forth after Christ, longing 
above all things to be like him, yearning after holiness with a strong, intense desire^ 
eagerly striving to purge itself from the defilement of sin, and to advance ever onwards 
in the work of sanctification; and that because the Lord Jesus Christ dwelleth there 
himself, and the pulses of his love beat in the converted heart. He is our Sanctification* 
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He abideth in bis people’s heart by the indwelling of the Ho?y Spirit All holy desires, 
all good counsels, all just works, come from him— -from bis inspiring, elevating presence. 
This is the will of God ; ibis is what God would have us to be. It is a very high and 
heavenly state ; yet in its various degrees it must be by the grace of God within our 
reach. For he is the God of truth; bis promises are not deceitful; Ms commandments 
do not mock us with a standard impossible of attainment. 

IL Purity of life. 1. . Chastity . The apostle is writing to converts who but a 
short time before bad been heathens. It was necessary to speak very plainly and 
solemnly on this subject ; for the heathen commonly regarded that impurity, which is 
so great a sin* in the sight of God, almost as a thing indifferent. But the will of God is 
our sanctification, and sanctification involves purity. Without sanctification we cannot 
see the Lord; but the pure in heart shall see him. God is light ; in him is no dark- 
ness at all. There is something awful in the stainless purity of the starry heavens. As 
we gaze into them, we feel ourselves oppressed with an overwhelming sense of our own 
uncleanness. li is a parable of the ineffable purity of God. In his sight the heavens 
are not clean. He is of purer eyes than to behold evil ; therefore only the pure in heart 
can see his face. That inner purity covers the whole spiritual life. It implies freedom 
from all Lwer motives— all that is selfish, earthly, false, hypocritical ; it is that trans- 
parency of character which flows from the consciousness of the perpetual presence of 
God, But that inner purity, which is so large an element in sanctification, involves 
the perfect purity of the outward life. Eeligion is not morality, but it cannot exist 
without morality. It transcends morality, but it implies it. This was not the teaching 
of the religion which the Thessalonians had abandoned. That admitted immorality. 
Their very gods were immoral. They were served, not by purity of life, but by sacrifices 
and outward rites often leading to impurity. Hence the urgency of the apostle’s appeal. 
Amid the evil surroundings of a heathen town, living in an atmosphere of depraved 
public opinion, new converts were exposed to constant and great dangers. St. Paul 
reminds them that holiness, without which there is no salvation, is impossible without 
chastity. Fornication is not, what they once deemed it, a thing indifferent. It is an 
awful sin against God. Christianity has taught us this. We know it well. We 
wonder at the light way in which heathen writers speak of abominations which now we 
shrink from naming. But the sin exists still in terrible strength. It hides itself, indeed ; 
it walketh in the darkness ; Christianity has driven it there. But still, alas ! it slays 
its thousands and its ten thousands. It cuts a soul away from God with a fearful 
rapidity. It fills the man with impure images, unholy desires. It drives out of the 
heart the thought of God, The soul that is tainted with this foul leprosy cannot pray. 
It cannot endure the thought of the presence of God in his heart-searching nearness, in 
his awful purity. Impurity destroys the possibility of the slightest approach to that 
sanctification without which we cannot see God. Hence the necessity of the apostle’s 
earnest words, “ The will of God is your sanctification ; and there can be no sanctifica- 
tion if ye live in uneleanness.” 2. Honour. The unclean life of the heathen cities was 
full of sin and shame. The Christian life is truly honourable. The Christian’s body is 
a holy thing. It has been dedicated to God. It is “for the Lord ” (1 Cor. vi. 13). 
The Christian must acquire a mastery over it in honour. He must yield his a members 
as instruments of righteousness unto God.” The Christian husband must give honour 
to his wife. Christian marriage must be honourable, for it is a parable of the mystical 
union that is betwixt Christ and his Church. The life of holiness and purity is a thing 
to be'honoured. Those who honour holiness honour God, who is the most holy One, the 
one Fountain of holiness. 3. The knowledge of God. The heathens knew not God. They 
might have known him. He had manifested in the works of creation his eternal power 
and Godhead. But they did not like to retain God in their knowledge. They changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man. Their 
false gods resembled men, not only in their form', but also in their sins and uncleanness. 
Men had framed a conception of Deity from their own corrupt nature, and that concep- 
tion reacted powerfully upon their character. Their gods were like them, and they 
were like their gods. The Thessalonian Christians had learned a holier knowledge. 
They must not live like the heathen, who knew not the true and living God. Their 
knowledge must act upon their life. They must be pure. 4. Impurity is a sin against 
man. " Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light” Impure , desires assume 
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the form oi love ; uncleanness usurps and degrades the sacred name of love. The 
sensual man ruins in body and in soul those whom he professes to love. Be uses words 
of tenderness. He is the most cruel, the deadliest enemy in his wickel selfishness. 
He cares not for the nearest and holiest ties. He sins against the sanctity of . matri- 
mony. He brings misery upon families. Seeking only the gratification of . his own 
wicked lust, he transgresses and wrongs his brethren. But his sin will bring swift 
punishment upon him. The Lord is the Avenger in all such things. He called ms 
not for uncleanness, but in sanctification. Sanctification is the very sphere in which 
the new life moves and energizes. Uncleanness is utterly alien to it. The Lord who 
called us in sanctification will punish with that awful vengeance which belongeth to 
him all who for their wicked pleasure sin against their brethren. 5. It is a sin 
against God, God hath given us his Holy Spirit. He hath given that great gift 
" unto you the apostle says — to you Thessalonians. Pie gave it once, he is giving 
it still. It is this great fact which makes uncleanness in Christians a sin of such 
exceeding awfulness. Their bodies are the temples of God the Hefty Ghost. To 
bring impure thought into that most sacred presence, to defile that body which 
he has taken to be his Church and shrine, is kn outrage, an insult to that Divine 
Majesty. Such a man hath done despite to the Spirit of grace. Of what punishment 
shall he he thought worthy ? The Spirit of purity cannot abide in an impure heart. 
He will depart, as he once departed from Saul. There are awful things in Holy Scrip- 
ture said of those who resist the Holy Ghost, who will not listen to his still small voice 
speaking in the heart, but continue to vex him by wilful and persistent disobedience, 
till at last his voice is heard no more, and his gracious influences are quenched. It is 
enough to fill the thoughtful Christian with shuddering awe when he reflects on that 
sanctification which the Word of God requires, and contrasts it with the tearful preva- 
lence of sins of impurity. 

Lessors. 1. Long after holiness, pray for it, struggle for it with the deepest yearn- 
ings of the heart, the most earnest efforts of the life. 2. Flee from the slightest touch 
of impurity — the thought, the look, the word. It is a deadly poison, a loathsome 
serpent; it stingeth unto death. 3. Remember God the Holy Ghost dwells in the 
Christian’s heart. Keep thyself pure. — B. C. C. 

Vers. 9 — 12. — The law of love. I. On its positive side. 1. It is taught by God . 
God is love, and love is of God. The Church of God is the school of love. God him- 
self is the great Teacher. He teaches us by his own example. u So God loved the 
world, he gave his only Son ; ” “ The Son' of God loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
The cross of the Lord Jesus Christ reveals to us the blessed love of God. God the 
Holy Ghost teaches his people to comprehend with all saints what is the length, and 
breadth, and depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge. 
He shows us something of his own blessed love, and bids us learn of him. “ This is my 
commandment, that ye love one another, as I have loved you.” We are his disciples, 
his pupils; we learn of him. What should we learn, if we learn not to love? It is 
the great task of life. Our lives are wasted if we have not learned that holiest lesson 
before we die ; for heaven is the home of love. There is no place there for the soul that 
hath not learned to love. God is the Teacher. He had taught the Thessalonians. 
They did love the brethren. They needed not, the apostle says in his tenderness, a 
human teacher. 2. Yet St. Paid exhorts them . For love is a debt which is never 
fully paid. The great lesson of love is never fully learned. We are dull scholars. Our 
natural selfishness keeps us back. We need every incentive, every help. There must 
be a continual growth. To stand still is to lose ground. We must urge ourselves, we 
must urge others, to abound more and more. The Lord Jesus is our Example. “ As I 
have loved you,” he says. The depth, the purity of that holiest love is altog tlier 
above us, out of our reach ; we cannot attain unto it. We see its effects in the lives 
of his saints. We know how the love of Christ constrained the holy apostle St. Paul 
to live no longer to himself, but to him who died for him and rose again. -We despair 
of ever reaching that high degree of holy love ; but it must be the strongest yearning 
of our hearts to advance continually, to abound more and more. 

II. On its negative side. 1, Christian ambition , Ambition (<ptXorip,ia) is a com- 
mon word in Greek ethics and history, a prominent characteristic of Greek political life. 
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There is a Christian ambition ; its object is not to be first, in the arena of political strife, 
but to preach the gospel, to please God, to live a quiet, holy life (compare in the Greek, 
Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. v. 9). Political tpiXorLuia, Bengel says, blushes to be quiet. The 
Greeks were eager, bustling, restless, each longing to be first. The apoStle seeks to 
turn the. ambition of the Thessalonians into another channel. Their ambition should 
be to be quiet — to keep themselves free, as far as might be, from political excitement 
arid social rivalry, that they might cultivate the inner life of love and peace and com- 
m union with God. Love would lead them to abstain from meddling with other men’s 
matters — to do their own duty in the station where God had called them. Love would 
keep them’* free from envy and party spirit, and help them to maintain a current of 
quiet, peaceful thought within their souls. 2. Christian dignity. Love would keep 
them from everything that might bring the gospel into discredit. The Christian has 
duties towards those" who are without. His light must shine before men, that they 
may be led tq glorify him from whom the light cometh. The life of the Thessaloniaa 
Christians must be honest, becoming. The apostle insists on the dignity of honest 
labour. It was little regarded. Educated Greeks and Romans spoke of it as coarse 
and vulgar. The Lord Jesus worked with his hands, so did St. Paul. Christianity has 
invested the life of industry with a grace of its own. St. Paul here uses the same word 
i n connection with honest labour which in the Acts of the Apostles is employed to 
designate the ladies of rank at Berma, the “ honourable women ” who believed. The 
Christian must be careful to use words in their true sense. It is not wealth or rank 
that is truly respectable, but virtue and holiness. Thus living, thus labouring, they 
would have need of nothing ; rather, perhaps, of no man. They would attain that 
honourable independence which enables one to “look the whole world in the face, for 
he owes not any man,” 

Lessons. 1. Covet earnestly the best gifts; pray for growth in charity, 2. Let 
your ambition be a Christian ambition; try to be first in humility, first in self- 
sacrifice, first in the quiet discharge of daily duties. 3. Never despise labour ; it was 
the lot of the Lord Jesus ; it has its own moral beauty and dignity. — B. C. C. 

Yers. 13 — 18. — The resurrection. I. Comfort for the sorrowing. 1. The dead 
in Christ sleep. The Lord Jesus Christ hath abolished death ; he has changed it into 
sleep. “ She is not dead, but sleepeth,” he said of the little daughter of Jairus. The 
sting of death is sin, hut the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. The Lord 
died and rose again. He died; he encountered the king of terrors in all his awful power; 
but by his death he hath abolished death to his saints. Stephen fell asleep under the 
crushing shower of stones. So is it with believers now ; they are laid to sleep through 
Jesus. Through his atonement, through his loving care, through, his gracious presence, 
death is but sleep to them. They die in the Lord ; they rest from their labours. They 
are not unconscious ; they do not “ sleep idly,” for they are blessed ; they are “ with the 
Lord, which is far better.” Yet that quiet rest of the holy dead in Paradise is as 
a peaceful slumber compared with the entrancing joy of the glorious resurrection. Yes, 
they sleep ; they have not yet attained unto that perfect consummation and bliss both 
in body and soul which shall be theirs in God’s everlasting glory. There the redeemed 
of the Lord, perfected in strength and gladness, entranced in the contemplation of the 
beauty of the Lord, the beatific vision, need rest no longer. “ They rest not day and 
night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come.” But now they rest. They are in peace ; they are happy, for they are with Christ. 
2. Therefore the Christian's sorroiv is full of hope. We must sorrow when our loved 
ones fall from our side. The Lord wept over the grave of Lazarus. Not to sorrow 
would be the hard stem temper of stoicism. The Christian sorrows over the grave, 
hut it is a sorrow chastened by faith, cheered by hope. The heathen might envy the 
very flowers of the field. “ They die, indeed, but it is to spring up again with renewed 
life and beauty; while man, when he dieth, sleepeth on for ever — a still, silent sleep; 
he waketh nevermore.” Such was the wailing of the heathen poet. It is not so with 
the Christian. He finds comfort himself, he comforts others, with the blessed words 
of Holy Scripture.. His sorrow is not hopeless, like that of the heathen ; he looks for 
a happy meeting in that blessed place where there is “ no more deaih, neither sorrow, 
nor crying.” 3. That hope springs out of faith. We believe that Jesus died and rose 
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again. The resurrection of Christ is the earnest of our resurrection. ^ He is the First- 
h ubs, the Fi^t-begotten from the dead; they that are his shall follow him. The 
resurrection of Christ was one principal topic of the apostolic preaching ; it is now one 
of the most precious articles of the Christian faith, the very centre of our most cherished 
hopes, lie was seen by many, by Mary Magdalene, by the other holy womep, by the 
apostles, by more than live hundred brethren at once. “ Blessed are they that have 
nor seen, and yet have believed.” 

II. The coming of tub Lord. 1. Its solemn accompaniments. He shall come, 
the Lord Jesus himself, with his holy angels. He shall descend from heaven with 
a shout. His voice will pierce through the universe ; all they that are in The graves 
shall hear it. The trumpet shall sound. The voice of the trumpet, exceeding Jon i, 
tilled the people of Israel with trembling at Mount Sinai. More awful by far will be 
the voice of the archangel and the trump of God that wakes the dead. What that 
trumpet rnay be we cannot tell ; but sound it will, “ for this we say untp you by the 
word of the Lord.” 2. Its end and pur pose. The dead in Christ shall rise first. They 
shall hear his voice, though they have lain in their graves, some of them, almost from 
the beginning. They shall come forth, and that first. Then follows the assumption of 
the living. Those who are found alive, who have not en ered into the deep, quiet rest 
of Paradise, shall be caught up to meet the Lord in the air. We shall meet one 
another ; we shall meet him ; we shall be for ever with him. “ Wherefore comfort one 
another with these words,” 

Lessons. 1. Let sorrow in bereavement be Christian sorrow, softened by faith and hope. 
2. The holy dead are at rest. Do not call them “ poor ; ” they are blessed. 3. Let us 
strive to walk with God now, that we may be ever with the Lord. — B. 0. 0. 

Vers. 1 — 8. — Sanctification, With this chapter commences the hortatory part of 
the Epistle. 

I. Exhortation to advance in accordance with what had been delivered to 
them of the Divine will. “ Finally then, brethren, we beseech and exhort you in the 
Lord Jesus, that, as ye received of us how ye ought to walk and to please God, even as 
ye do walk, — that ye abound more and more.” The announcement which is made 
by “ finally” of the close of the Epistle is to be taken as meaning that the remaining 
part is to bo taken up with that which is now introduced. There is a natural transi- 
tion from the prospect of being unblamable in holiness, with which the personal part 
of the Epistle ends, to this hortatory part. The exhortation is very affectionate in tone. 
The Thessalonians are addressed as brethren. And there is not the simple form, “ We 
exhort you,” but it is preceded by a less frequent form (only once used by Paul beyond 
these Epistles to the Thessalonians), u We beseech you,” which is the language in which 
friend earnestly presses home a request on friend. “We exhort you” is more the 
language in which a teacher t arnestiy presses home duty on his hearers, “ We exhort 
y»u” is, moreover, defined and heightened by the addition of the words “in the Lord 
Jesus.” The three Christian teachers found the element of their exhortation, not m 
themselves, but in him who, as Saviour, has a right to rule all lives. It is implied that 
the tone of Christ toward us is that of earnest exhortat on, in which he perfectly 
reflects God ; for it is said, in 2 Cor. v. 20, that God exhorts, which should have been 
the translation there. There had been delivered by the teachers to the Thessalonians 
the knowledge of the true God, and, as they had formerly sou-lit to please their false 
deities, so, when they came to the knowledge of the true God, it became their duty to 
please him. There had also been delivered to them how they ought to walk and 
to please God, i.e. to say, this had been presented to them in considerable detail, so that 
they could readily follow the course of life that was pleasing to God. To their 
credit it could be said that they were following in their God-pleasing course, and 
what is pressed home on them is, that they should abound more and more in it. 
“ The Lord make you to abound,” is language -which has already been used ; and this 
exhortation to abound more and more, which recurs in the tenth verse, may be said to 
be the watchword given to the Thessalonians. However much we have walked and 
i leased God, wc have not done it enough. Let us abound more and more in the course 
that is pointed out to us in the Bible as pleasing to God. 

IL Appeal to their memory in connection -with what had been delivered 
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to them of the Divine will, “ For ye know what charge we gave you through the 
Lord Jesus” There is not a happy change made from “ commandments ” in the old 
translation to “ charge” in the revised translation here. There is an obscuring of the 
idea, which is that the Divine will has been delivered in the form of commandments. 
Tin re were the ten commandments of the moral Law. These, possessed by the Israel- 
ites, placed them far in advance of the heathen around them. Coming out of heathen- 
ism, it would be a great boon to the Thessalonians to have these fixed in their memory. 
Presented along with Christian considerations, they would become Christian com- 
mandments. There were other Christian commandments, of which we have examples 
toward the close of the Epistle, which would be reiterated and reinforced until they 
also were fixed in the memory. In these commandments Paul and Silas and Timothy 
were only the medium of delivery. Given by the authority of the Lord Jesus, they 
were to be regarded as his commandments. These being now to be referred to, they 
are indirectly Risked to call them to mind. 

III. Puiu'oiit of the Divine will. 1. Generally v “ For this is the will of God, 
even your sanctification.” It was affirmed by William of Ockham that “if God had 
commanded his matures to bate himself, the hatred of God would ever he the duty of 
man.” It was a violent supposition to make of him, whose will is absolutely wedded to 
holiness, and who can only command his creatures to be holy. The will of God is here 
said to be our sanctification. This is a word which is very often used in a passive sense. 
“ Sanctification is the work of God’s free grace, whereby we are renewed in the whole 
man after the image of God, and are enabled more and more to die unto sin and live 
unto righteousness.” The Greek word here has, however, the active sense. The way in 
which we are actively to advance the work of our sanctification, is by yielding up our 
will to the will of God in all that he requires of us from moment to moment. By 
abounding more and more in the course that is pleasing to God, we shall more and more 
die unto sin and live unto righteousness, more and more be made according to the 
Divine idea, from our inmost life to its most outward manifestation. 2. Particularly . 
(1) Fornication . “That ye abstain from fornication; that each one of you know how 
to possess himself of his own vessel in sanctification and honour, not in "the passion cf 
lust, even as the Gentiles which know not God.” This is one of the commandments 
in which the Divine will finds expression. In 1 Cor. vii. 2 marriage is put forward as 
the remedial course against fornication. The form here is, that there can be the 
possession of a wife in consistency with sanctification and honour. This is put in 
favourable contrast with another possession belonging to Gentilism, possession in the 
passion oflust, i.e. in which the morbid sensual desire acquires the force of a passion. 
The tact of fornication being so rife in the Gentilism with which they were sur- 
rounded, and out of which they had lately come, is the reason why the Thessalonians 
are specially guarded against it. What was to be accounted for in the Gentiles by 
their ignorance of God, was not to he excused in them who had hem blessed with the 
knowledge of God. (2) Adultery. “ That no man transgress, and wrong his brother in 
the matter.” This sin is not. named, but only that mentioned in which it differs from 
the preceding. Being an overreaching and wronging, not a neighbour, but a Christian 
brother, in the matter involved, it is “doubly flagitious.” 

IV. Wabninu. “Because the Lord is an Avenger in all these things, as also we 
forewarned you and testified.” In Ephesians the warning is, “Let no man deceive you 
with empty words: for because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
sons of disobedience.” In Colossians it is similar : “ For which things* sake cometh the 
wrath of God upon the sons of disobedience.” The idea here is that the Lord is 
Avenger in all the things that have been referred to. “ For the Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son ” As Judge, he is to be thought of as 
High ter between man and God. When men give themselves up to sensuality, God has 
a controversy with them. And, by appeal from God against men, Christ comes in as 
Bighter in the controversy, to vindicate the holy .character of his Father’s laws, to punish 
for the unholy use of his Father’s gifts. From the immediate context- we are also 
led to think of Christ as Bighter between man and man. He is the Bighter of the 
slave who is trampled upon without pity by his unlawful owner. He is the Bighter 
of the man who has the purity and peace of his house invaded by the adulterer. When 
with the Thessalonians, the teachers had made this their teaching clear. In view of 
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judgment they had warned them, and solemnly testified to them, that these things 
would not go unpunished. '■ 

V. The holy object of their calling. “ For God called us not for uncleanness, 
hut in sanctification.” The thought is similar to what is expressed in the third verse. 
There is this difference, that the will of God there is here connected with a historical 
point. Let them remember the great turning-point from heathenism to Christianity. 
Then God graciously called them in the gospel of his Son. And to what did he call 
them ? It was not to a life of uncleanness, but, in keeping with the holy life of Christ, 
in keeping with the holiness of God vindicated on the cross, it was to find the sphere 
of their calling in the pursuit of holiness. 

YL The rejecter. “ Therefore lie that rejecteth, rejecteth not man, but God, who 
givefch liis Holy Spirit unto you.” This is drawn as a conclusion from the object of 
their Christian calling. There is not singled out an actual rejecter among the Thessa- 
lonians. But, should such a rejecter arise among them, let it be knowiir that he is not 
a rejecter of man in his interests and rights, but a rejecter of God, who has laid 
down laws and limits for his creatures. He is especially a rejecter of God, who gives, 
to those whom he has called in Christ, his Holy Spirit. Sanctification is pre-eminently 
the Holy Spirit’s work. And for any of them to indulge in the sins referred to, 
would have this as its gravest condemnation, that it was a thwarting and grieving of 
the Spirit in his holy strivings. — R. F. 

Yers. 9 — 12. — The Christian circle and accounting by them that are without . I. 
Brotherly love. 1. The disposition. “ But concerning love of the brethren ye have no 
need that one write unto you : for ye yourselves are taught of God to love one another.” 
There is a rhetorical touch here which is called “ passing over” — not saying what might 
be said with a view to gaining over. For while it is said, “ Ye have no need,” the design 
is more effectually to impress on the Thessalonians the necessity of brotherly love. While 
they are graciously commended, they are at the same time shown how proper it is for 
them to love the brethren as being taught of God. Their education in this important 
department was a reality. To be taught of God does not exclude human help, the help 
of others, or, as contrasted with that, self-help. Only human help does not avail, unless 
it is taken up and made effectual by the Holy Spirit. Teachings and experiences must be 
inwardly interpreted, and made luminous to us. We must therefore stand in an imme- 
diate relation to God as his disciples who are taught of him ; who, according to another 
representation, have an anointing from the Holy One to know all things. It is fitting 
that he who has made our minds, and retains sovereign power over them, should teach 
us. It is also fitting that he should teach according to his own nature. As Love, he 
has created us, sustains us in being, earnestly desires our well-being, places us under 
numberless obligations to him. Shall he not then school us to love? As under the 
Divine teaching we form a brotherhood of Christian disciples. And this is the only 
fellowship of minds that is right to the core, that will stand all the tests, that will 
stand out in eternal permanence. In the brethren there is something of Christian 
excellence on which to rest our love, and we are to recognize and value and delight in 
that, even under an uninviting exterior, and, in the name of Christ, to desire its increase 
and perfectness. 2. Its manifestation. “ For indeed ye do it toward all the brethren 
which are in all Macedonia.” An argument has been founded on this statement against 
the 'early date of the Epistle ; but it tells the other way. For the love is not said to be 
manifested toward all the brethren, but “ toward all the brethren which are in all Mace- 
donia;” i.e. to say, its manifestation was yet limited to the Christian circle nearest to 
the Thessalonians. We are to think of Philippi, a hundred miles distant ou the one 
side, and Beroea, twenty miles on the other. To the Christians in these places they had 
found opportunities of showing their Christian love. It was just such an outgoing 
as might commendably be connected with the short period of a few months. The 
word “do” is emphatic after “taught.” The lesson is that Divine teaching is to 
be followed by suitable practice. Love must be allowed free outlet. “Love,” says 
Barrow, “is a busy and active, a vigorous and sprightful, a courageous and industrious 
disposition ot soul ; ‘Which will prompt a man, and push him forward to undertake or 
undergo anything— to endure pains, to encounter dangers, to surmount difficulties for 
the good of its object. Such is true charity; it will dispose us to love, as St. John 
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prescribe th, in worl; and in truth ; not only in mental desire, but in effectual perform- 
ance ; not only in verbal pretence, but in real effect” 3. Its increase. “ But we exhort 
you, brethren, that ye abound more and more” What Paul had prayed for (ch. iii. 
12) is now made subject of affectionate exhortation. The watchword formerly applied 
to the, whole of a God-pleasing course is now specially applied to brotherly love. 
Let them abound more and more. Let them seek opportunities of manifesting their 
interest in Christ’s people beyond Macedonia. And let them look to the purifying and 
intensifying of their love to the brethren. And, with a longer Christian history than 
they had, have we not need of the same watchword ? If we have abounded, let us 
abound more and more. Let us embrace, in intelligent practical interest, a wider and 
wider extent of the Christian world. The great obstacle to love is selfishness, or exor- 
bitant fondness for our own interests, for which we have all reason to humble ourselves 
before God. When shall we be taught to abandon this ? When shall we be taught as 
in the great,school of Christ, by the great lesson of the cross, to give love the unlimited 
sway of our being, so that we shall ungrudgingly delight in our Christian brethren, seek 
their advancement in Christian excellence, and help them in all ways that we can ? 

IT. Accounting by them that aee without the Christt \n circle. 1. Quietness 
and doing our own business. “And that ye study to be quiet; and to do your own 
business” “Be ambitious” is the marginal reading for “study,” and the idea of 
honour which is in the Greek word is to be regarded as thrown into prominence by the 
association. “ Be ambitious to be quiet.” This is a paradox; for whereas restlessness 
belongs to ambition, we are to make it the object of our ambition to be quiet. 
“Political ambition,” says Bengel, “blushes to be quiet and, it may be added, 
Christian ambition rejoices tc be quiet. What is it that is here commanded to us ? 
It is not a mere negation. To be quiet is not necessarily to be without strong force in 
our nature ; but it is to have those forces so placed under Divine restraints, so mode- 
rated by reason, justice and charity, modesty and sobriety, as that we can do our own 
business, can confine ourselves to the sphere of our own proper duties. We may indeed 
interpose, when the honour and interest of God is much concerned, when the public 
weal and safety are much endangered. We may interpose for the succour of right against 
palpable wrong, for our own just and necessary defence. We may interpose when ouf 
neighbour is plainly going to ruin, “snatching him,” as Jude says, “out of the fire.” 
We may also interpose when we can do our neighbour considerable good. For all that is 
really doing our own business. But we are not to he impelled by ambition, or covetous 
desire, or self-conceit, or any other disturbing influence, beyond our own proper bounds. 
We are not to attempt, unasked, to manage for another, to overbear bis will, to impose on 
him our opinions, to make free in conversation with his character, to pry into his affairs. 
We are not to thrust upon him our advice, to reprove him unbecomingly, or rashly, or 
unreasonably, or harshly. We are not to interpose in the contentions of others so as to 
make ourselves parties, or so as to raise or foment dissensions. Fur all that, against what 
is here commended, is turbulent meddling with what God has not made our business. 
“ We may consider,” says Barrow, “ that every man hath business of his own sufficient 
to employ him; to exercise his mind, to exhaust his care and pains, to take up all his 
time and leisure. To study his own near concernments, to provide f <r the necessities and 
conveniences of his life, to look to the interests of his soul, to be diligent in his calling, 
to discharge carefully and faithfully all his duties relating to God and man, will abun- 
dantly employ a man; well it is if some of them do not encumber and distract him. 
Seeing, then, every man hath burden enough on his shoulders, imposed by God and 
nature, it is vain to take on him more load, by engaging himself in the affairs of others; 
he will thence he forced, either to shake off his own business, or to become overburdened 
and oppressed with more than he can bear. It is indeed hence observable, and it needs 
must happen, that those who meddle with the business of others are wont to neglect 
their own ; they that are much abroad can seldom be at home ; they that know others 
most are least acquainted with themselves. Philosophers therefore generally have 
advised men to shun needless occupations as the certain impediments of a good and 
happy life; they bid us endeavour to simplify ourselves, or to get into a condition 
requiring of us the least that can be to do.” 2. Working with our own hands . “And 
to work with your hands, even as we charged you.” This is to be regarded as a parti- 
cular injunction under the foregoing. Ill the Second Epistle the language is, “ that they 
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quit tly work,” The language here seems to point to this, that many of the members of 
the Tbessalonian Church were handicraftsmen. From this injunction, and the way in 
which the second coming is introduced in the next paragraph, it would seem that the 
disturbing influence in the Church of Thessalonica was religions excitement, called forth 
by the new* world of thought into which Christianity had brought them. They were espe- 
cially excited by the prospects connected with the second coming. Paul, for one, saw the 
danger of their being carried away by the excitement — not so as to be meddlesome, but 
so as to be negligent of their earthly calling. Therefore he charged them well to work 
with their own hands, which also he enforced by his example. In this he showed his 
sense of the importance of quiet industry. However much we may be under the influ- 
ence of the great truths and prospects of our religion, let us not be without the steadying 
condition of our earthly calling. 3. We are to be yidetly industrious so as not to produce 
a bad impression on them that are without. “That ye may walk honestly toward them 
that are without, and may have need of nothing.” What there is of connection between 
the two parts of the paragraph seems to be this. We are to exh hit 1 <"e within the 
Christian circle; we are also, within the Christian circle, to be quietly industrious, so 
as not to give occasion of offence to them that are without. "We are to ivuiember that 
the eye of the world is upon us, and that we are subjected to its judgment. And 
there are certain external features of the Christian circle upon which the world is quite 
fitted to pronounce judgment. Upon, none is it more ready to fix than upon anything 
like the neglect of the ordinary duties of life. Therefore it is recommended that we 
quietly woik with our own hands, with this specially in view, that we m*-»y walk 
becomingly (?.e. honestly) toward them that are without, and have all that is necessary 
for our wants. By industry and honesty we shall commend our religion to them that 
are without; for these are things which they can appreciate and by winch they are 
likely to be attracted. Whereas, by idleness and indisposition to pay our debts, we shall 
bring a reproach upon our religion which does not belong to it, and rein 1 jrom us them 
that are without. In early times the heathen called healthy beggars traders on Christ, 
in allusion to what is here guarded against. Let us not by meddlesomeness, or by any 
want of industry, or honesty, or prudence, or straightforwardness, present Christ in an 
unlovely aspect to them that are without. — R. F. 

Vers. 13 — 18. — Anxiety about the state of the Christian dead . I. State of the 
Christian dead no cause for sorrow*. “But we would not have you ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them that fall asleep ; that ye sorrow not, even as the rest, whh h 
have no hope,” Paul (the principal writer) sets himself here to administer consolation 
to the Thessiilonians. In doing so he practises the duty he lays down in the concluding 
words of the paragraph. Himself in possession of comfort about the state of the Chris- 
tian dead, he could not leave them in ignorance of it. As his Christian brethren, they 
must be sharers with him. Timothy had probably communicated to him the occasion 
of their anxiety. It was in the Thessalonian Church as in other Churches — there were 
those who, from time to time, were foiling asleep. The change in the translation 
extends the scope of the language beyond the actually dead. How did it fare with 
their dead, and how also would it fare with those whom death would yet overtake ? 
Christians are distinguished from the rest of mankind. It is said of the latter as a 
class, that they sorrow having no hope. What did the men of the old heathen world 
think with regard to their dead ? Theocritus says, “ The living have hopes, but the 
dead are without hope.” iEschylus says, “ Of the once dead there is no resurrection ” 
Lucretius says, “Nor does any one stand forth awaked, whom once the cold pause of 
life has found.” Catullus says, “Buns may set and return ; when once our brief day 
has set we must sleep one everlasting night.” It is a sad thought that some modern 
thinkers have given expression to the same blank hopelessness. Strauss has said, “A 
life beyond the grave is the last enemy which speculative criticism has to oppose and, 
if possible, to conquer ” The whole hope of John Stuart Mill was an earthly future, not 
for the individual, but for the race, created by science “ when all the greater evils of 
life shall have been removed.” If such were our creed, or .want of .creed, we mfoht well 
sorrow when our friends have been taken away. Our only feeling could be that w.e 
had seen the last of them. Their memory might remain (John Stuart Mill, writing 
after the death of Ms wile, said, “Her memory is to me a religion ”) ; but that cannot 
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lift the gloom from the extinction of personal existence. Let no rude hand rob us of 
the comfort which our Christianity brings. It tells us here that we are riot' to sorrow 
for the state of our Christian dead. We may indeed sorrow for our being deprived of 
their earthly society. The Master himself gave relief to his nature in weeping, even in 
view of.a speedy resurrection. Paul tells us that the removal of his friend Epaphroditus 
would have been to. him sorrow upon sorrow. But, as for the state of our Christian 
dead, we are here told that they ar & fallen asleep . The description is in respect of the 
body, and contains three ideas. 1. Continued existence . A man continues to exist, 
though hp is in a state of sleep. The body is still, but the mind may be active in 
dreams. And so, when the bodies of our Christian dead are in the stillness of the grave, 
there is no cessation of their existence. All doubt on this subj« ct must be put to rest 
by the words of our Saviour on the cross to the dying penitent at his side, “ To-day 
thou shalt he with me in Paradise.” The souls of the departed are not in a state of 
sleep ; but they are wakened up to a higher life. 2. Repose. In sleep we lose our hold 
upon the world ; we forget its cares and pleasures; we are being calmed and soothed in 
our feelings. And so we are to think of our Christian dead as for ever released from 
the work and toil, the pain and sorrow, of this life, and as now calmed and soothed 
in the presence of Cod. “ And I heard a voice from heaven, saying, Write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours, for their works follow with them.” 3. Wakening. We 
think of sleep as followed by a waking. And we are to think of a wakening 
for our Christian dead, though it may be after long years. They are awake now in 
respect of their souls; our fuller Comfort is that they shall yet be awake in respect of 
those bodies which we have sorrowfully laid in the grave. <f I will ransom them from 
the power of the -rave ; I will redeem them from death : 0 death, I will be tby plagues : 
0 grave, I will be thy destruction.’' 

II. Reason fob the Christian dead being associated with their Lord at his 
coming. “For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also that are 
fallen asleep in ; Jesus will God bring with him.” The apostle goes back to the cardinal 
facts of Christ’s death and resurrection. These are facts for which those who reject 
our continued existence after death have little respect; but they are dear to the Chris- 
tian heart, and the more firmly our faith lays hold upon them, the more animated is 
our hope for our Christian dead. We believe that Jesus died ; thus briefly does the 
apostle state the fundamental article of our Christian faith. “Such is the historia! 
and supernatural basis of Christianity — its very definition, its breath of life, the source 
from whence springs all its greatness, strength, and uniqueness” The apostle states 
the fact plainly, “ Jesus died” which is all the more observable that it is followed by a 
statement not plain but consolatory — our Christian dead are fallen asleep. We believe 
in a God who, in infinite love, became man, that he might verily (not in semblance) 
die, and who was not less truly God than man when he was nailed to the cross. We 
believe in a God-Man who came under the broken Law, and endured death as the curse 
due for sin. And our faith follows him beyond his death. We believe that Jesus rose 
again . That is the second great article of our Christian faith. Having in his death 
made full atonement for sin, he could not he holden of death. He rose victoriously out 
of the state of insensibility and lifelessness in which his body lay in the tomb. He 
rose with the same body, but changed to a nobler quality. We further believe that 
he died and rose again, not for himself, but for those whom he represented. He experi- 
enced death and conquest as Jesus— Saviour, Leader of his people. United to him, his 
people are not to be separated from him in destiny. He is here associated with their 
death. They are laid to sleep by Jesus, as the preposition should be. There is called 
up the image of Jesus himself caring for his own when the life departs — laying them 
to' rest- in the grave, and watching over them there with his omnipotent love. And, 
as he is associated with their death, so they are to be associated with his coming. 
Them that are laid to sleep by Jesus will God bring with J esus. We are brought in view 
here of what distressed the Thessalonians. It was not a question simply of the resur- 
rection; in that case the language would have been, “them will God raise up” But we 
are earned a point beyond that, to their being, brought as raised with Jesus. We may, 
therefore, understand that what distressed the Thessalonians was the bearing of the 
coming of Christ on them who did not live to see that event. Would they not stand 
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at a great disadvantage? Would they have any share at all in his coming? Were 
they not to be sorrowed over as those who had missed the great object,’ of their hope? 
For the relief of the Thessalonians Paul tells them this, to begin with, that the Christian 
dead are to be brought with Jesus. We are not to think of them as brought from 
heaven, for they are viewed in respect of their being in their graves. But we may think 
of them as joining their descending Lord, and brought with him to earth. 

III. Revelation made to Paul that the Christian living are not to have the 
PRECEDENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN DEAD AT CHRISTAS COMING. e< For this W6 Say Unto JOTL 
by the word of the Lord, that we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the 
Lord, shall in no wise precede them that are fallen asleep.” It is true that sn all he 
says in this Epistle he is under the direction of the Spirit of the Lord. In what he is 
now to say he proceeds on a word of the Lord such as there is in the Epistles to the 
seven Churches. He was privileged to announce directly from the heavenly Christ 
what had hitherto been concealed. The heavenly Christ was so interested in the Thes- 
salonians that he had given his servant this revelation for them. The apbstle divides 
Christians into two classes — “ we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord,” 
and “ they that are fallen asleep.” He includes himself in the former class, and from 
this it has been very confidently inferred that he had a definite expectation of living 
unto the coming of Christ. But he includes, not only himself and Silas and Timothy, 
but also the Thessalonians, about whom he has said that there were those among them 
who from time to time were falling asleep. Did he, then, having a definite expectation 
for all , believe in all being saved from death by an immediate coming of Christ ? Is it 
not more reasonable to suppose that he thought of the living and left as in a continual 
dux ? This is borne out. by the use of the present instead of the future — “ we who are 
for the present the living and left, who have no certainty that we will not remain unto 
the coming of Christ, hut have also no certainty that another moment will not transfer 
us to the class of them that are fallen asleep.” The revelation made to Paul related to 
a question of priority of time. It is strongly denied of the Christian living that they 
will come into the presence of the Lord at his coming before the Christian dead. This 
was further relief to the distressed Thessalonians. Their departed Christian friends 
would not only be brought with Jesus ; it was also true that this bringing would not 
be deferred until after the Christian living had taken their places in nearer relation to 
their Lord. 

IV. Great drama of the future. Here we are supplied more particularly with 
the contents of “ the word of the Lord.” 1. Prelude : The Lord descending in majesty . 
€t For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God.” The central Figure is the Lord himself. He 
now sits enthroned in heaven. Lord over all . But he shall yet descend from heaven.. 
There is thus confirmation of the announcement made by the heavenly visitants to the 
disciples gazing after their vanished Lord: “ This same Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” We 
are left to think of the majesty of our descending Lord chiefly from the accompani- 
ments of the descent. He shall descend with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump. The shout is such a shout of command as is given by a leader to 
his host. There are some who think of the shout of command as given by Christ. 
This is the view which is adopted by Milton in his conception of another scene. 

“The Son gave signal high 
To the bright minister that watched : he blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb since perhaps 
When God descended ; and perhaps once mom 
To sound at general doom.” 

There is this consideration which tells against that interpretation, that God has been 
introduced as bringing them that are asleep with Jesus. We are thus led to think of 
God as the Actor behind the scene, which is confirmed by the expression following — 
“ the trump of God.” This makes it more natural to think of the accompaniments 
of the scene as arranged by God. Are we, then, to think of God as giving the shout 
of command ? The objection to that view is, that the shout is represented not 
as preceding (as befitting God) but a? accompanying the descent. It seems better, 
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then* to tli ink of the shout as given by the archangel in the Name of God, and as com- 
prehending the two things which follow. First, the moment that the Lord descends 
from his heavenly throne, the archangel, apprised of what is to, happen, marshals his 
innumerable host. The shout of command he gives in this case with the living voice — 
the voice of the archangel. The angels are an orderly multitude. “ He doeth according 
to his will in the army of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth ” (with whom 
the idea of orderliness is not associated). We read of "twelve legions of angels.” 
The angels are led by an archangel. We read in Scripture of the angel Gabriel, and also 
of the seven angels that stand before God, but only in another place of an archangel who 
is there nalned Michael Our Lord prepared us himself for this glorious accompaniment 
of his coming : “ When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the angels with 
him ; ” “ When he cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy angels ; 15 “ When 
lie cometh in his own glory, and the glory of the Father, and of the holy angels.” An 
army associated with royalty gives an impression of power and grandeur. So how 
mighty and glorious a Personage must he be, in whose honour all the legions of angels 
are marshalled 1 They are mighty angels, and holy angels, and especially are they in 
sympathy with the work of honouring Christ. As they sang over his birth on earth, 
so do they accompany him in his triumphal descent to earth, having this to rejoice 
their hearts, that they also are to share in the glorious consummation. The archangel, 
having marshalled his host to move in harmony with the descending Lord, at a subse- 
quent's tage is to give another shout of command, this time not with the living voice, 
but with the trumpet put into his hand by God. Milton thinks of the trumpet that 
was used " when God descended ” in Horeb, calling the congregation of Israel, as being 
the some trump of God. Very vividly in 1 Cor. xv. is it associated with the resurrec- 
tion : “ At the last trump : for the trumpet shall sound.” 2, First act : BesurrecUon of 
the Christian dead. “ And the dead in Christ shall rise first.” "The trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible.” The trumpet is simply the instru- 
ment ; it is the power of God, communicated through the trumpet, that raises the dead. 
A trumpet supposes a faculty of hearing ; but this trump of God has miraculously to 
supply the faculty of hearing. The remains of our Christian friends which we lay in 
the grave soon mingle with the dust. They hear not any sound of earth that passes 
over them. But there is a trumpet-call, with Divine, all-penetrating power in it, that 
one day they shall hear in their graves, and hearing they shall start up as once they 
were, and yet how changed ! It was beside the purpose of the revelation to bring into 
view the resurrection of others than Christians, or the nature of the resurrection-body. 
The Thessalonians were so taken up with the coming, that the resurrection was thrown 
out of view. It did not enter, or did but little enter, into their understanding of the last 
things. Therefore their attention is concentrated upon the simple fruitful fact of the 
resurrection. It meant the presence of their departed Christian friends in the body on 
the earth ready to meet<Ohrist, And that all fear of their being anticipated might be 
removed, it is stated not only that the dead in Christ shall rise, but that they shall rise 
first , i,e. to say, they shall rise before the assumption of the Christian living. The 
Christian dead now in the resurrection-body, and the Christian living, will be on the 
earth at the same time, equally ready for the approach of Christ. 3. Second act: 
Assumption of the Christian living, “ Then we that are alive, that are left, shall 
together with them be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.” The 
Christian living are to be swiftly, irresistibly caught up. This implies their transforma- 
tion in their bodies. They are to be caught up at the same time with the Christian 
dead who have been raised. The two classes will form one great blessed company, 
between whom what distinguished them has passed away. How they will be marshalled 
does not appear. We do read of leading places being assigned to the twelve apostles. 
That they will be as orderly in their multitudinousness as the innumerable company of 
the angels, we do not doubt. Caught up in the enveloping upbearing clouds in one body, 
they are to meet their descending Lord with the marshalled army of angels in the air. 
As persons of distinction go forth to meet their prince, so they now, all of them glorified 
persons, are caught up to meet their Lord in his triumphal descent. 4. Finale: Perpetual 
enjoyment of the society of Christ . " And so shall we ever be with the Lord.” There is a 
blank here, which it did not lie within the purpose of the revelation to have filled up. 
That the Lord actually descended to earth may be regarded as certain. The air was 
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iiis pathway to earth. When it is said that the fallen asleep G-od will bring with J§su&> 
the meaning plainly is (taken in connection with the language which has just been 
used) that, joining our Lord in the air, they will be brought with him to earth. We 
may think of the earth as transformed* in preparation for the Lord’s coming. Some 
would interpose here a lengthened personal reign of Christ on earth with his saints. Wo 
are only on sure ground when we think of Christ as coming for judgment. “ But when 
the Bon of man shall come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then shall he sit on 
the throne of his glory, and before him shall be gathered all the nations : and he shall 
separate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth. the sheep from the goats.” 
All that is here passed over, and we are presented simply with the final state*of the two 
classes that have been united. “ And so shall we ever be with the Lord.” The meeting 
referred to shall be followed by no parting. It is Christ’s wish and promise that we 
should be with biro. “ And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself, that where I am there ye may be also.” Christ has prayed to 
the Father that we should be with him. “ Father, I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with me where I am ” And when we have been brought into his 
presence, in spite of death and all opposing powers, separation will be impossible. As 
members, we must be with our Head ; as loving, we must be with the great Object of 
our love. To be with the Lord is to be in the most favoured position for the enjoyment 
of his love, for the comprehension of his mind, for the reception of his Spirit, for the 
accomplishment of his plans. To be with the Lord is also to be with that great and 
blessed company who shall be gathered round him, comprehending the elder sons of 
creation, the great and good of all ages, and those Christian friends we have “ loved ere 
since and lost awhile.” What is the position we shall be carried forward to through the 
course of eternal ages is more than tongue can tell, more than heart can conceive. 

Y. Mutual comforting-. “Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” We 
might read “ exhort one another.” But in view of the sorrow of the Tbessalonians 
we rightly read “comfort one another.” We might even read “cheer one another;” 
for the words are not only of a comforting, but of an inspiriting nature. It is not 
Christian teachers, but Christians generally, who are addressed. Knowing what comfort 
is, let us not selfishly allow our Christian brethren to be ignorant of it. Even in our 
ordinary partings in the world there is an element of sadness that calls for comfort. 
As Shakespeare has it— 

“ So part we sadly in this troublous world 
To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem.” 

How thankful ought we to be that we are not in the position of those who have no hope , 
that we can tell those who have lost Christian friends of the sweet and cheering truth 
of Christ’s coming 1 It is sad to think of them sleeping in the dust of the earth ; but, 
laid to sleep by Christ, then they shall awake. They shall rest and stand in their lot 
at the end of the days. They shall hear the resurrection-call, and stand in the body 
as once they stood upon this earth. They shall be present as witnesses and actors at 
the most glorious event the universe shall ever have seen. They, and we too, shall 
be borne up in the clouds to meet and welcome our descending Lord. And from that 
first united meeting of him in our embodied; completed state, we shall he for ever with 
the Lord. — K. F. 

Y«r. 1 ,—Chrittian progress. This verse introduces a series of practical exhortations 
by an urgent entreaty to- general Christian progress. The details of conduct must be 
considered. But the spirit and character of the whole life are of primary importance. 
First see to the health of the whole tree ; then prune and train the several branches. 

I. The great obligation of ( ’hbistian progress. 1. It requires a full, round develop- 
ment of spit Until graces. It is not satisfied with' a shrunken, shrivelled life of the soul. 
The meagre Christianity of those who are only concerned with the minimum require- 
ments of religion is foreign to the very nature of a true spiritual life. This should 
abound ; it should overflow ; it should be developed in all directions. A one-sided life ia 
maimed and marred, however advanced it may be in a particular direction. We should 
aim at completing the circle of graces. This is what is meant by being “ perfect ” 2, 

It proceeds by gradual growth. We are to abound “ more and more.” The attainment 
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which is respectable to-day will become despicable if it is not exceeded to-morrow. 
The growth is double — a greater achievement according to our present capacities and 
nn enlargement of those capacities. The precious wine rises higher in the vessel ; ami 
the vessel itself expands. 

II. The distinctive characteristics op Christian progress. 1. It consists in con- 
duct. We are required to grow in knowledge. But this is not the most important form 
of spiritual progress. It has come about, unfortunately, that the phrase ** advanced 
Christianity ” stands for a certain doctrinal movement. It should be chiefly used for 
moral and spiritual progress. The great advance is to be in the walk and conversation 
of life — the daily, normal conduct. 2. It is guided by knowledge. St. Paul exhorts his 
readers to abound more and more in the conduct which follows his directions, “ As ye 
have received of us.” This progress is not to be according to our own fancied ideal of 
perfection. It is in pursuit of clear duty, and that duty is declared in Christian 
teaching, 3. It is grounded on previous experience. In the Revised Version we read 
the addition, u even as ye do walk.” Future progress depends on our present position. 
We must not be always laying a new foundation. The Christian life is- not a series of 
revolutions. Because more is required of the Christian, the good already attained is not 
ignored. 4. It aims at pleasing (rod. Thus it is characterized by a regard for the will 
of Hod, It is not satisfied with reaching any human standard. It is required to be 
pure, true, and spiritual. 

II I. The strong inducements towards Christian progress. 1. They are urged with 
■personal appeals. St. Paul beseeches and exhorts. He appeals to the brotherhood of 
Christians and its tie of mutual affection between himself and his readers.* 2. They are 
centred in regard for Christ. “ By the Lord Jesus Christ.” This is a sort of adjuration. 
The close relation of the Christian to Christ is his grand motive for striving after true 
progress. The grace of Christ supplies the power ; the love of Christ brings the obliga- 
tion. By all that he is to us we are urged to be worthy of him in an even richer and 
fuller Christian life. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 9 . — Love of the brethren, Christianity introduced a new word into the speech of 
mankind r~“ Philadelphia? “ love of the brethren.” This word distinguishes a remark- 
able characteristic of the early Church. It describes how the first Christians regarded 
themselves as the members of one family. It was no visionary socialism, no commu- 
nistic scheme, that led them to have all things common. They felt like the members 
of one household, like the nearest kindred in one home, and in the spirit of home life 
they shared their possessions. This was only possible so long as the family spirit per- 
vaded the Church. Circumstances altered the habits of the Church as it grew in 
numbers and spread over a wider area. But all through the Epistles of St. Paul the 
same family affection of Christians is apparent. Love of the brethren is a leading 
feature of Christianity. 

I. Its scope and 2rea. 1 . It is specially confined to fellow-Christians. It is to be 
distinguished from philanthropy. We should love all men. Our neighbour, be he 
of the house of Israel, a Samaritan or a heathen, has claims upon us. But love of 
the brethren is to be distinguished from this general love of one’s kind. It is the 
Christian’s love of the Christian. 2. It is due to all Christians. It should not be 
given to a particular chosen circle of intimates only, nor simply to the members of one 
sect, nor to those only who excite our admiration. All Christians, of all ranks and 
orders, rich and poor, cultured and ignorant, saintly and imperfect, orthodox and 
heterodox, in every branch of the Catholic Church of Christ, have claims upon our love. 

II. Its origin. 1. A common fatherhood. We all have the same Fat her in heaven. 
In proportion as we realize the broad fatherhood of God shall we enter into the 
brotherly love of his family. He is the Father of whom “ every family in earth and 
heaven is named.” 2. A common brotherly relation to Christ Every Christian can 
claim Christ as his Brother. The great elder Brother binds all the members of the 
family together by attracting them all to himself. We learn to love our fellow- 
Christian by seeing the Christ in him. 3. Common interests. We share the same 
blessings, enjoy the same redemption, walk in the same pilgrimage, and are travelling 
towards the same home. 

III. Its influence. True love of the brethren cannot be without effect. Only the 
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lack of it could have permitted the fearful quarrels and enmities that have divided 
Christendom. Regard a man as your brother, and you will be loth to hound him to 
death. Wfire this love stronger many Blessings would result. 1. Mut ual forbearance. 
We permit our brother to hold his own opinion and follow Ms own conscience. 2. 
Mutual helpfulness. Selfish Christianity is a contradiction in terms. To, bear one 
another’s burdens is just to fulfil the law of Christ. 8 . Power to influence the world. 
Civil war in the Church means paralysis of the army that should conquer the world for 
Christ. When Christians again learn the almost lost art of loving" one another, they 
will attract converts from the world. outside by better means than reasoning and preach- 
ing, — W. F. A. 

Yen 11. — The industrial life. Christianity has something to say on the industrial 
life. It has been charged with, discrediting industry. No calumny could he more, 
false. It certainly discourages engrossing worldly cares, and bids pen remember 
their heavenly citizenship. But it only inculcates a more faithful discharge of earthly 
duty by insisting on lofty views of life and the pure principles which should inspire it. 
Three duties in regard to the industrial ize are here urged by St. Paul. 

I. An ambition to be quiet. The word “ study " means literally, “ be ambitious.” 
This is a remarkable collocation of ideas — ambition and quiet. It is as though the 
apostle said, “You. have been ambitious to make a noise in the world; reverse your 
aim: be ambitious of quiet.” This .striking piece of advice is urged in close con- 
nection with directions regarding the industrial life. Probably the Church at Tbessa- 
lonica was largely composed of working-men. There was a danger lest the new 
privileges of Christianity should make some of these men foolishly anxious to make 
themselves conspicuous. 1. We should aim at doing much good without attracting 
attention to ourselves . The Christian should not clamour for recognition. He should 
Be content that his work prospers, though he remains obscure. 2.’ We should he too 
busy with work to have much time for talk . Busybo dies are generally drones. How- 
silent is the work of God in nature ! Silently the forest grows. So let our work be 
done. 8 . We should work peaceably* The noisy man is too often the quarrelsome 
man. In the ambition to sound a name abroad, bitter envy and jealousy are excited. 
4. Ignorant people should, not suppose that the privileges of Christian brotherhood qualify 
them to teach others. “ Be not many teachers ” (Ja*. iii. 1). 

II. A doing one’s own business. 1 . The claims of the Church are no excuse for the 
neglect of a man's secular business. It is wrong to become so much the slave of 
business as to have no time or energy for mission work, Sunday school teaching, etc. 
But it is also most certainly wrong to fail in our duty in the secular sphere. The 
Christian should be the most punctual, prompt, and energetic man of business. He 
should serve Christ in it. If he is responsible to others, his religion should strengthen 
his fidelity not to give eye-service as a man-pleaser. 2. Religion does not remove a man 
from the station in which he is placed by Providence. It may so improve his habits of 
work and may bring such blessings upon him as may enable him gradually to rise in 
the social scale. But it may permit no such external change ; it should not be expected 
to do so in every case. And however that may be, religion can make no sudden 
change in a man’s circumstances. The Christian slave was in outward circumstances 
a slave still. The artisan remained an artisan. 3. Christianity forbids us to be 
envious of the more prosperous condition of other people. It is not for us to snatch at 
their privileges to the neglect of our own duty. Every man has his Divine vocation. 
It is the Christian’s duty to find his special vocation and to follow it, whether it lead 
him up the Beulah heights or down through the valley of humiliation. In the 
Church let each man find his own place and 'do his own work. There is a diversity of 
gifts. One has a gift of speech, another a gift- of deft handiwork. Let neither bo. 
ambitions to usurp the place of the other. 4. Christians should be too busy with their 
own work to have time to judge their neighbours. We are workmen, not judges. To 
Iris own Master each man stands or falls. 

III. An HONEST diligence in manual labour. This duty is clearly brought out 
in the Revised 'Version, which omits the word “own” before “"hands,” so that 1 we read 
the clause, “ Work with your hands.” Thus we have a direct recommendation of 
manual labour. 1. Manual labour is necessary. There is hard, rough work- of this 
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kind that must he done. It is cowardly to shirk it Cultivated people do not object to 
hard work for amusement, e.g. rowing, Alpine climbing. Why should it ,be shunned 
when it is useful? 2. Manual labour is honourable. Any work done with a good 
purpose i§ honourable. The work of the carpenter is often more honourable than that 
of the financier. The dirtiest work is not always done by the roughest hands. The. 
crowding of the sons of working men into the ranks of clerks is not a healthy shn 
if it betokens a shame of honest toil. 3, Manual labour is wholesome. The punish- 
ment of Adam is no curse; It is a blessing that' man has to “ eat- his bread in tl.u 
sweafc of his face.” While the early monks were busy, building, digging, weavi* g, 
monasticism presented a picture of pure Christian living. Riches brought superiority 
to physical industry, and corruption speedily followed. The best- of Christ's apostles 
were working men. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 12. — dkrisiians before the world. In the previous verse St. Paul has been 
urging upon his readers the duty of quiet industry. He now gives two reasons for 
this advice — first, that they may walk honestly before the world; and secondly, that 
they may have need of nothing. The apostle turns to the same subject in his Second 
Epistle. “ If any man will not work, neither let him eat,” he says (2 Thess. iii, 10). 
God only provides for us when we cannot- provide for ourselves ; or, rather, he provides 
for us by helping us to provide for ourselves. He feeds the ravens by giving them 
strong wings and claws and beaks, and by providing them prey. But the birds must 
catch their quarry. We need not be anxious about the morrow if we are diligent in 
doing our own business; So much for the second reason for diligence. The first demands 
more extended inquiry, and may be taken by itself as a fertile subject for meditation. 
We are to be diligent in our secular business in order that we may “ walk honestly 
towards them that are without.” 

I. Christians owe duties to the world. Christians have no right to treat 
“ them that are without ” as outlaws. If we should pray for those who despitefully use 
us, much more should we treat them honestly. And if we are to be kind to our 
enemies, certainly we are required to be just to those who are not inimical to us. Tt>e 
Christian must pay his debts to an infidel. I he temperate man mast fulfil his ibli- 
gations to the drunkard. The spiritually minded man must be just to the wurdly 
minded man. Christians should respect the rights of the heathen in foreign countries, 

II. The world judges Christians according- to their discharge of these 
duties. These it can appreciate, It knows nothing of the behaviour of Christians 
in the Church. It cares nothing for orthodox creeds or devout psalm-singing. But it 
can estimate the value of a thorough piece of work, and it can see the merit of a 
prompt payment. If we are wanting in these things, the world will only regard us as 
hypocrites when we make much of our religion in spiritual matters-^— and rightly, for if 
we are not honest men we cannot be saints. 

III. The world judges of Christianity according to the external conduct 
of Christians in this respect. Here is a graver consideration. The honour of 
Christ is concerned. The defaulting Christian gives a -shock to Christian evidences. 
One glaring instance of misconduct in secular affairs does more to hinder the progress of 
true religion than volumes of sermons can do to advance it. Even the negligent and 
idle' Christian brings discredit on his Master. The Christian artisan should be known 
from the secularist by the greater diligence and thoroughness of’ his work. 

IV. Christians have no right to expect good treatment from the world 
unless they rehave honestly 1 towards it. The ■ Church’ ! at Tliessalonica lived in 
constant danger of an assault from the hostile heathen population of the city. It was 
most desirable that no shadow of an excuse should be given for an attack. Idleness, 
noisy restlessness, interference with other people, would provoke opposition. Quiet 
industry was most safe. When a master found that the Christians- were his best hand* 
he would not be inclined to molest them.- We shall best conciliate opponents and 
silence enmity* and at last- win respect by a quiet, unassuming, diligent discharge of 
our dailyduty. — W. F. Ai 

Vers. 13, 14. — Sorroivfor the dead transfigured ly the resurrection of Christ In 
the neighbourhood of Thessalonica— Balonica i t is no \Y called— -there' mayfibe ; s6enat the 
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present day ancient tombs on which are to be read inscriptions expressing, hopeless 
regret for thp dead. The Church addressed by St. Paul was a little community which 
had learnt to enjoy a strange, new view of the state and prospects of the departed, 
planted in the midst of a great pagan populace that held the melancholy sentiments of 
these epitaphs. Contrasting the Christians with “ the rest ” of the people, the apostle 
reminds them that they should not give way to the despairing sorrow that was natural 
to men who had no hope. 

I. Outside Christianity sorrow for the dead is hopeless. 1. Bistort/ and 
experience establish this fact. Pagan tombs everywhere express themselves with 
various degrees of despair, but never with cheerful hope. Nations like the Egyptians 
that had a firm faith in a future life can scarcely be said to have enjoyed any hopes 
respecting that life. A general dream of immortality pervades our race; but It is 
everywhere dim and cheerless. Many men at all times have broken away from it 
altogether, and have said with Catullus, “When once our brief day has set we must 
sleep one everlasting night.” 2. Reasoning cannot conquer the common hopelessness 
of sorrow for the dead. The arguments outside Christianity may be divided into two 
classes: (1) Naturalistic; e.g. from the nature of consciousness, from the indestructi- 
bility of all known existences, from the general instinct of immortality, from analogies 
of sleep, transformations of insects, succession of winter, spring, etc. Less and less 
weight is being ascribed to all such reasoning. It will not bear the strain of anxious 
doubt. The mourner turns his eyes in vain to nature for comfort. (2) Theistic . _ (a) 
In the wisdom of God. Man’s life being but imperfectly developed here, the Divine 
idea of humanity would be vain and futile without a larger world for realizing it. (b) 
In the justice of God — the necessity of a future judgment, (c) In the goodness of 
God. A father would not mock his child by creating him so that he has a great 
hunger for a future which is unattainable. Nevertheless even these arguments do not 
satisfy, for who can venture to speak with assurance of the high counsels of the 
Almighty ? and, moreover, they presuppose a knowledge of the character of God which 
only Christianity clearly furnishes. 

II. Christianity draws the sting of hopelessness from sorrow for the dead. 
1. It does not destroy that sorrow . To do so would be impossible. We must grieve at 
parting from those who are dear to us. Indeed it would be unhealthy for us entirely to 
conquer natural sorrow. We should have to conquer natural love first. A softening, 
subduing, purifying mission comes with this grief, and is one of the best means of 
helping us to receive Christian truth. 2. But Christianity removes ike sting from this 
sorrow by depriving it of hopelessness . The hope which St. Paul refers to is plainly 
the hope of receiving back those who have been taken from us by death. They are 
gone, but not gone for ever. Every weary year as it passes brings us nearer to the 
happy reunion. The words of St. Paul plainly show that he believed in the mutual 
recognition of friends in the future life. 

III. The death and resurrection of Christ are the secret of this Chris- 
tian transfiguration of sorrow for the dead. 1. The strongest argument to 
convince men generally of a future life is to be found in the resurrection of Christ taken 
in connection with his life and teaching. He spoke of judgment and of eternal life. He 
confirmed his words by rising from the dead. The confirmation is twofold. (1) The 
resurrection is a Divine authentication of the claims and mission of Christ (2) It is 
an instance, a crucial test, a proof that a future life is possible. 2. For Christians the 
death and resurrection of Christ are grounds for enjoying the hope of a reunion of all 
the dead who die in the Lord. (1) The triumph of Christ is here shown. Now, the 
object of his death and resurrection was to redeem the world. But this redemption 
would be vain if there were no resurrection, “If in this life only we have hoped in 
Christ, we are of all men most pitiable.” The resurrection of Christ proves that the 
object of his death was obtained. It must therefore be followed by the resurrection of 
his people in order that the redemption thus accomplished may be fully realized in 
fhenn (2) The union of Christians with Christ secures their resurrection. His 
experience becomes the experience of his people, because he lives in them and they live 
in him (I Cor. xv. 22). — W. P. A. 

Vera 15, 16 * — The order of the second advent The subjects here brought before us 
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are entirely beyond the reach, of speculation. We have no data whatever to go upon 
beyond the authoritative declarations of the Word of God. St. Paul himself was not 
prepared to reason about them. He could simply declare what was revealed to him. 
But this he did declare with marvellous, unhesitating positiveness. He prefaces his 
declaration by distinctly claiming the authority of inspiration for it. “ For this we 
say unto you by the word of the Lord.” So remarkable a revelation as that of the 
following verses needed some such assurance of its origin to commend it to us. We 
must take it in the spirit in which it is written, or we must leave it alone. It is 
useless to begin rationalizing with it. It is foolish to attempt to go one step beyond 
what is written* A sermon on such subjects must be as purely expository of the 
words of Scripture as possible. We note here three events in time, and their external 
consequence. The order of these three events is what St. Paul is most immediately 
concerned with. The occasion of his writing on them appears to have been the trouble 
felt by his readers as to the condition of those Christians who died before the second 
advent of Christ which they were expecting shortly to happen. Would these departed 
brethren miss the joy of welcoming their glorified Saviour? The order of events 
described by the apostle removes this difficulty. 

I. The first event is the advent of Christ. 1. He is to come in Person. He 
does not forget the world for which he died. He will return to his weary, waiting 
Church. 2. He is to come in glory. His first advent was humble and obscure. Few 
knew the Babe in the manger. Lowly and self-sacrificing was the whole life that 
followed. But every one that humble th himself shall be exalted. The humble Jesus 
is to come again as the exalted Lord. 3. He is to come conspicuously , The shout, the 
full voice of an archangel, the blast of a trumpet — these awful sounds surely betoken 
no obscure mystical advent which can be questioned after it has occurred. When 
Christ comes a second time no one will say, “ Is the Lord among us or no?” All will 
hear the great shout and the pealing angel-notes. 

II. The second event is the return of the departed. Instead of missing 
the joy of that great advent, as their friends sadly feared, those Christians who had 
fallen asleep will be the first to share it. The trumpet will awake the dead before it 
arouses the living. There will be no advantage in being among the living at the time 
of the second coming of Christ. Some, even in our own day, have fondly hoped for 
some such privilege. But St. Paul distinctly tells ns that the privilege is the other 
way. The de parted will be the most privileged. This is fair; for if they have endured 
the pangs of death to reach Christ, it is right that they should see him first. 

III. The third event is the association of living Christians with the 
second advent of Christ. They take the second place in honour, not having 
wrestled with death and conquered the dread foe, as their departed brethren have done. 
But they also join in the glad triumph of their Lord. Of the physical process 
described as being “caught up into the clouds” we know nothing, and therefore 
cannot tell how it will be realized till it is accomplished. The attempt to explain it 
has only made the subject ridiculous. But the two spiritual facts accompanying it are 
clear. A joyous meeting with Christ and the departed, and a change of state and 
sphere ; the earthly life and its limitations giving place to the heavenly life and its more 
exalted powers. 

IV. The eternal consequence is the permanent dwelling of Christians 
with Christ. The second advent here described is not a passing event which ends. 
It is not a mere visit of Christ. It is not like the first advent, which, after a few years, 
was followed by the death and, after his resurrection, the ascension of Christ. Christ 
will never leave his people again. 1 . It secures Joy, The joy of love is to be with 
those we love. The highest Christian happiness is to be te for ever with the Lord.” 
This is heaven../ 2. It protects from trouble. God wipes away tears from all eyes. 
Associated with Christ for ever, his people can never weep again. 3. It guards from sin . 
Where the triumphant Christ always is, the defeated tempter can never come. 4. Jt 
accomplishes the reunion of friends. All being with Christ, all are also together. The 
home is perfected by the gathering of the blessed dead with the glorified living around 
the abiding Christ. — W. F. A, 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHARTER V. 

Contents. — -With regard to the time 
of that glorious advent when believers, 
whether dead or living, will be gathered 
together to Christ, the Thessalonians had 
already been fully instructed. They knew 
well that the day of the Lord would come 
suddenly and unexpectedly, and surprise 
an ungodly world. But they were not in 
darkness so as to be taken by surprise. 
Still, however, they must exercise constant 
watchfulness and sobriety, and be armed 
with the Christian graces of faith, love, and 
hope, being comforted with the assurance 
that God had not appointed them to wrath, 
hut to the acquisition of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, who died for their benefit, in 
order that, whether living or dead, they 
might share in the blessings of his advent. 

Now follows a series of short admonitions. 
The Thessalonians were to love and honour 
their ministers, to live in peace among 
themselves, to admonish the disorderly, to 
encourage the faint-hearted, to support the 
weak, and to exercise forbearance toward 
all men. They were to he on their guard 
against revenge, to preserve Christian joy- 
fulness, to be constant in prayer, and to 
maintain a thankful disposition. They 
were not to quench the Spirit, nor despise 
prophesy ings, but were .to test all things, 
retaining the .good and rejecting the evil. 
And it was his earnest prayer for them that 
God would so completely sanctify them that 
they might be blameless at the advent of 
the Lord Jesus. After requesting an 
interest in their prayers, and solemnly 
charging them to read this Epistle to the 
assembled Church, the apostle concludes 
with his apostolic benediction. 

Ter. 1. — This verse is connected with 
what precedes. The apostle was comforting 
the Thessalonians under the loss of their 
deceased friends by the assurance that both 
the living and the dead would be gathered 
together at the advent. The question 
would naturally arise, “ When shall these 
things be ? ” (Luke xxi. 7) ; and it would 
appear^ that the Thessalonians expected an 
immediate advent. The apostle represses 
their curiosity on this point by reminding 
them of the uncertainty of the time of the 


Lord's coming. But of the times and the sea- 
sons, "brethren; that is, of the time and the pre- 
cise period of the Lord’s advent. Times” 
and “ seasons” are elsewhere united together 
(Eccles. iii. ; Dan. ii. 21 ; Acts i. 7). Tlio 
word translated “times” denotes time 
absolutely without regard to circumstances; 
and the word rendered u seasons ” denotes 
a definite point of time; not merely the 
day, but the hour (Mark xiii. 32). "Ye have 
no need that I write unto you ; literally, 
that ought he written unto you (R.V.) ; comp, 
ch. iv. 9. The reason why $ was not need- 
ful for the apostle to write unto them was, 
not because he regarded the information 
unprofitable or superfluous, or because he 
knew it to be impossible, but because he 
had already informed them when at Thes- 
salonica tiiat the time of the advent was 
beyond the sphere of his teaching. The 
apostle mentions this to repress that vain 
curiosity which is natural to man, and which 
.was the* occasion of so much disorder among 
the Thessalonians. Our duty is, not to pry 
iuto the times and seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power (Acts i. 7), but 
to exercise constant watchfulness. 

Ver. 2.— For yourselves know perfectly; 
namely, not from Scripture, nor from oral 
tradition, but from the teaching of the 
apostle when in Thessalonica. That the day 
of the Lord. “ The day of the Lord ” is a 
common Old Testament expression, denot- 
ing the coming of the Divine judgments 
(Joel i. 15; ii. I) ; and by the phrase here 
is meant, not the destruction of Jerusalem, 
nor the day of one’s death, but the day of 
the Lord’s advent, when Christ shall descend 
from heaven in glory for the resurrection of 
the dead and the judgment of the world. 
The idea of judgment is contained in the 
term “day.”* So cometli as a thief in the 
night. The same comparison is used by our 
Lord himself (Matt. xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 
39), and the very words are employed by 
Peter (2 l\t. iii. 10). The point of resem- 
blance is evidently the unexpectedness and 
.suddenness of the coming. Tire thief comes 
upon people in the night season, wheiTthey 
are asleep and unprepared; so, in a similar 
manner, when Christ comes, he will find 
the world unprepared and not expecting 
his advent. The ancient Fathers inferred 
from this passage .that ChMst would come to 
judgment in the night season, and hence 
they instituted vigils, or night watches. 
Borne, still more precisely, fixed the coming 
on ILister night, from the analogy of the 
deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt on 
the paschal evening. 

Ter. 3.— -For; the best manuscripts omit 
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this conjunction ; the description is con- 
tinuous. When they shall say ; namely, the 
uni >elievmg world. Peace and safety ; peace 
(h 'noting internal rest, and safety external 
security. Sudden destruction cometh upon 
them. ‘When they thought themselves most 
secure, they were then in the greatest 
danger; when they were most oil their 
guard, then the crisis came. As travail upon 
a woman with child. The primary point of 
resemblance is certainly the suddenness and 
unexpectedness of the event; as labour 
comes upon a woman suddenly, so sudden 
destruction cometh upon the ungodly world. 
Still, however, the unavoidableness of the 
judgment may* also he here intimated ; there 
is no -.possibility of escape : this is implied 
in the last clause, and they shall not escape. 

Ver. 4. — But ye, brethren; ye believers, 
in opposition to the unbelieving world. Are 
not in darkness; referring back to the night 
(ver. 2), wit; u the thief comes. By darkness 
is here meant, not merely ignorance, but 
moral depravity— the darkness of sin. Ye 
are not in the ignorant and sinful condition 
of the unredeemed world, so as to be sur- 
prised by the day of the Lord. With you 
it is not night, but day; the light of the 
gospel is shining around you ; and there- 
fore the day of the Lord’s coming will not 
surprise you in an unprepared state. That ; 
a statement, not of result, but of purpose — 
“in order that.” That day; the clay;; namely, 
the day of the Lord, Should overtake you — 
surprise you — as a thief. 

Ver. 5. — Ye are ail the children of the 
light, and the children of the day. Hebra- 
istic expressions denoting, Ye all belong to 
the light and to the day. An affirmation, 
strengthening the previous declaration. 
The light and the day are synonymous 
expressions — the day being the period of 
light, as opposed to the night and darkness. 
We are not cf the night, nor of darkness ; 
rendering the positive assertion more em- 
phatic. 

Ver. G. — Therefore ; because we are the 
children of the light and of the day, 
because we have been enlightened and 
purified, we ought to be watchful and sober, 
so. that we may not be unprepared for the 
day of the Lord. Privileges will avail us 
nothing, unless we use them and walk up 
to them. Let us not sleep. Sleep is here 
evidently used metaphorically to denote 
religious carelessness. As do others ; the 
unbelieving and ungodly. But let us watch 
and he .sober ; evidently to be understood 
metaphorically of spiritual vigilance and 
sobriety: watchfulness denoting wakeful- 
ness from sleep, and sobriety freedom from 
intoxication. Both must fee combined : we 
must be watchful, cm our guard, -and we 
must be sober, armed and prepared; u for 


even by day,” 'observes St. Chrysostom, “ if 
one watches, but U not sob, r, ho will fall 
into numberless dangers.” The same exhor- 
tation is given by Peter, but in the reverse 
order : “ Be sober, be vigilant ” (1 Pet. v, 8). 

Ver. 7. — For; the reason of this exhorta- 
tion. They that sleep sleep in the night; 
and they that are drunken are drunken in 
the night. Here not to be taken in a meta- 
phor cal sense, but a simple statement of 
fact— what occurs in ordinary experience. 
The night is the season in which sleep and 
drunkenness usually occur; whereas the 
day is the season of watchfulne-s, sobriety, 
and work. Both heathen and Jews con- 
sidered it as eminently disgraceful for a 
man to be seen drunken in the day-time. 
Hence, when the Jews accused the believers 
on the day of Pentecost with being filled 
with new wine, Peter answered, “ We are 
not drunken, as ye suppose, seeing it is but 
the third hour of the day ” (Acts ii. 15). 

Ver. 8.— But; contrast to the conduct of 
those who are of the night : let us not only 
he watchful, but armed. The apostle now 
adopts a favourite figure, that of spiritual 
armour. The arms which he here mentions 
are only two— the breastplate to protect the 
heart, and the helmet to guard the head; 
they are both defensive weapons, because 
the reference here is not so much to the 
believer’s conflict with evil, as to his 
defence against surprise. And by these 
spiritual weapons are denoted the three 
cardinal graces — faith, love, and hope (ch. i. 
8). Let m who are of the day, he sober, 
putting on the breastplate of faith and love. 
By “faith” is here meant faith in Christ ; 
and by “love,” not so much love to God as 
love to man. These pieseive the heart of a 
Christian against the assaults and influ- 
ences of evil, as the breastplate guards tho 
heart of -the earthly warrior. And for a 
helmet, the hope of salvation. Salvation in 
its most comprehensive senBe. The hope of 
salvation sustains our courage amid all the 
trials of life by holding out to us the 
prospect of eternal blessedness. Vigilance 
is of no avail unless armed by faith, hope, 
and love. In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
there is a still fuller enumeration of the 
Christian armour (Eph. vi. 14 — IS); and 
there is a slight difference in the descrip- 
tion of the weapons. Here the apostle 
speaks of the breastplate of faith and love; 
there of the breastplate of righteousness 
and of the shield of faith. Here -the helmet 
is called the hope of -salvation ; there the 
apostle speaks of the helmet of salvation. 
And besides these defensive -weapons, ether 
weapons of defence and the sword, a weapon 
of olfonoe, are mentioned. 

V er. D-. — -For. ST ot a new reason for watch- 
fulness :&nd sobraefy, but referring to “the 
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hope of salvation/* why we may with con* 
fideneo put on such a hope as a helmet. 
Clod hath not appointed us to wrath, hut to 
obtain— or. t* the acquisition of — salvation by 
— or, through— out fiord Jesus Christ. Kot 
through the doctrine of Christ, nor even 
through faith in Chri.-fc. but through, the 
Lord Jesus Chribt himself, through what he 
has done for us, and especially through his 
atoning death. The appointment of God’s 
grace is here mentioned as the efficient 
cause of our salvation; and the Lord Je&us 
Christ, as the Mediator through whom 
salvation is bestowed.. \ 

Yer. 10. — Who died. His death being the 
meritorious cause of our salvation. For us ; 
that is here, not “ instead of us,” but “ for 
our benefit,” or “on our account.” That, 
whether we wake or sleep. Here not to be 
taken in an ethical sense — whether we are 
spiritually awake or asleep, for those who 
are spir.fually asleep will be surprised by 
the coming of the Lord; nor in a natural 
sense-— whether he come in the night and 
find us taking our natural sleep, or in the 
day, when we are awake— which would be a 
mere trilling observation ; but in a meta- 
phorical sense — whether we are alive or 
dead. The apostle has just been speaking 
of those who are dead under the designa- 
tion of those “who” are asleep ” (ch. iv. 18), 
and therefore it is natural to interpret the 
clause, “ whether we wake or sleep,” of the 
condition of believers at the coining of the 
Lord. There is here certainly a change of 
metaphor : “sleep” in ver. 6 denotes religious 
carelessness ; in ver. 7, natural sleep ; and 
here, death. We shall live together — or, in 
one company — with him. The apostle is still 
continuing his consolatory address to those 
who were mourning over their deceased 
friends; and he tells them that at the 
advent theie will be no difference between 
those who are then alive and those who 
sleep— both will live together with the Lord 
(comp. Rom. xiv. 8, 9). 

Yer. II. — Wherefore; because, whether 
alive or dead, you will equally share in the 
blessings of the advent. Comfort yourselves 
together. The words refer back to the last 
verse of the preceding chapter (eh. iv. 18), 
and with them the apostle concludes his 
consolatory address to those who were 
mourning over the loss of their friends. 
And edify one another; or, build up. It 
was a favourite figure of the apostle to 
compare the Christian Church and each 
individual believer to a building. 

Ver. 12. — With this verse commences a 
new. paragraph. The apostle adds in con- 
clusion a few brief and somewhat miscel- 
laneous exhortations. And we beseech you, 
brethren; an expression of earnestness and 
affection. To know; that is, to value, appre- 


ciate, and esteem. Them which labour 
among you. It was Paul’s custom to or- 
ganize the Churches which he had founded, 
and to appoint presbyters among them. 
Although the Church of Thessuloniea had 
been so recently founded, yet it had its 
presbyters. And are over you. The pres- 
byters, in virtue of their office, presided over 
the Christian assemblies. In 'the Lord;..; the 
sphere in which they were set over the 
Church; they were ordained to e miui$fcr in 
sacred things. And admonish you. There 
are not three classes or orders of office-" 
bearers here mentioned — those who laboured 
among them, those who presided over them, 
and those who admonished? them (Mac- 
knight) ; but all these duties belonged to 
one class, namely, the presbyters. 

Ver. 18. — And to esteem them very highly 
in love for their work’s sake ; that is, both 
on account of their labours, and especially 
on account of the dignity of their office, for 
their work is the work of the Lord. Both 
love for their persons and respect for their 
authority are here enjoined. -'.-'And) to be 
omitted, as not in the original. Be at peace 
among yourselves. A new exhortation, en- 
tirely indepenihnt of the preceding; it is 
not. addressed to the presbyters, but to the 
members of the Church in general. 

Yer. 14. — Now we exhort you, brethren; 
an exhortation also addressed to all. Warn 
them that are unru'y ; or. as in the margin, 
disorderly (R.V.). Different modes of 
treatment have to be adapted to different 
classes ; the unruly have to be warned. 
The word here rendered unruly ” or “ dis- 
orderly” was originally a military term 
expressing the character of those soldiers 
who would not keep their ranks — out of the 
ranks. It would seem from this and other 
intimations that disorders existed among 
the Thessalonians ; and that, especially 
being impressed by a belief in the near 
approach of the advent, several of them 
neglected the common duties of life, and 
abstained from working. Comfort the feeble - 
minded. By “ the feeble-minded ” are meant 
the desponding or faint-hearted ; those who 
were agitated about the fate of their deceased 
friends, or those who despaired of the grace 
of God by reason of their sins. These were 
not to be repiimanded, but comforted and 
exhorted. Support the weak. By “the 
weak ” are not meant those who are phy- 
sically weak— the sick; but those who are 
spiritually weak, whose faith was feeble — 
those who were afraid of persecution, or were 
troubled with vain scruples. These were to 
be supported— confirmed in the faith. Be 
patient toward all men ; all men in general, 
whether believers or unbelievers; toward 
them patience and forbearance were to be 
exercised. 
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Yer. 15.—- Bee that none render evil for 
evil unto any. The prohibition of revenge 
is peculiarly Christian, neither corresponding 
to the spirit of heathenism, nor yet clearly 
revealed in Judaism. A precisely similar 
prohibition is given in Rom. xii. 17, 44 Re- 
compense to no man evil for evil.” Rut ever 
follow; pursue after. That which is good; 
the good, the beneficial. Both among your- 
selves ; your fellow -Christians. And to all 
men. The°humun race in general ; the one 
being brotherly kindness and the other 
charity (2 Pet. i. 7). 

Yer. 10. — Rejoice evermore; or, rejoice 
always (II. Y.). Joy is that feeling of delight 
which arises fiPora the possession of present 
good, or from the anticipation of future 
happiness; and in both respects the believer 
has abundant reason for constant joy. He 
possesses the blessedness of forgiveness and 
the sure prospect of eternal life, and he has 
the consciousness that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God (Rom. 
viii. 28). God wishes his people to be 
happy, and does not suffer them to be indif- 
ferent to their own peace. He commands 
them to rejoice, yea, to rejoice evermore. 

44 Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I 
say, Rejoice ” (Phil. iv. 4). 

Yer. 17. — Pray without ceasing. The 
means of promoting religious joy is prayer. 
This prayer is to be 44 without ceasing,” im- 
plying constancy (Col. iv. 2) and persever- 
ance (Rom. xii. 12; Eph.vi. 18; Luke xviii. 
1). This is not a mere precept “capable of 
fulfilment in idea, rather than in fact” 
(Jowett); but it is an exhortation to lire in 
a devotional frame of mind. It k ri- 
sible to be always on our bended knees, but 
we may be in The spirit of prayer when 
engaged in the duties of our earthly calling. 
Prayer may be without ceasing in the heart 
which is full of the presence of God, and 
evermore communing with him. 

Yer. 1 8. — In every thing give thanks. In 
every circumstance — in joy and in sorrow ; for 
everything — for prosperity and for adversity ; 
in every place — in the house of God and 
on the bed of sickness; Christians should 
not only be engaged in constant prayer, but « 
in’ constant thanksgiving; indeed, their 
prayers should partake largely of the nature 
of thanksgiving. For this; 'this thankful 
spirit. Is the "will of God; his desire. In 
Christ Jesus; the sphere in which this will 
of God is displayed. Concerning you. God 
by the gift of his Son has laid us under the 
obligation of perpetual thanksgiving. Our 
whole lives ought to be one continued thank- 
offering for all the blessings of redemption. 

Yer. 19. — Quench not the Spirit. The 
Spirit is here considered as a flam© which 
may be extinguished (Matt. iii. 11). The 
descent of the Spirit at Pentecost was in 


s 

the form of cloven tongues like as of fire 
(Acts ii. 3). By the Spirit here is usually 
understood the miraculous gifts of the 
Spirit — speaking with tongues w prophesy- 
ings ; and it is supposed that the apostle 
here forbids the exercise of tticse gifts 
being hindered or checked. In the next 
verse the gift of prophesying is mentioned. 
But there is no reason to exclude the ordi- 
nary and still more valuable gifts of the 
Spirit, such as pure thoughts, holy actions, 
devout affections, which may be effectually 
quenched by a careless or immoral life. 
44 Quench not the Spirit.” Do not those 
things which are opposed to his influences. 
Be on your guard uiramst sin, as opposed to 
the work of the Spirit in the soul. In this 
sense the admonition is similar to that given 
by Paul in his Epistle to the Ephesians: 
44 Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God” (Eph. 
iv. 80). 

Yer. 20. —Despise not prophesyings. This 
refers to the miraculous gift of prophecy 
possessed by the primitive Church. And 
by prophesyings here we are to understand, 
not the prediction of the future, but in- 
spired discourse, conducive to the instruc- 
tion and edification of the Church. 44 By the 
term 4 prophesying,’” observes Calvin, 44 1 
do not understand the gift of foretelling the 
future, but the science of interpreting Scrip- 
ture, so that a prophet is an interpreter of 
the will of God.” This useful gift, it would 
seem, was apt to be despised, and the infe- 
rior miraculous gift of tongues to be preferred 
before it (1 Cor. xiv. 1 — 3). 

Yer. 21. — Prove all things. This exhor- 
tation is closely connected with the preced- 
ing. ‘‘Prove all tilings,” namely, whatever 
was advanced by the prophets in their in- 
spired discourses (comp. 1 Jolm iv. 1, 
44 Believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God ”). 44 Prove ” here 
means to test, as metals are tested in the fire ; 
and hence the word frequently denotes the 
favourable result of the test mg, or approval. 
There was a special gift of d Learning 
spirits in the primitive Church (1 Cor. xii. 10; 
xiv. 29). But although the words primarily 
refer to the testing oi prophetic utterances, 
yet they have a general application. We 
should not rest our faith on the authority 
of others. The right of private judgment 
is the characteristic and privilege of Pro- 
testantism. We ought thoroughly to ex- 
amine all doctrines by the test of Scripture, 
and then, discerning their reasons, we shall 
be able to take a firmer hold of them. At 
the same time, the fundamental principle of 
rationalism, that reason as such is the judge 
of the doctrines of revelation, is not con- 
tained in these words, and cannot be inferred 
from them. Holdfast; retain. That which 
is good ; the good, the beautiful, the honour- 
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able ; a different word from that rendered 
“ good” in ver. 15. We are to retain what- 
ever is good in those “all tilings ” which we 
are to prove or test, namely, in the pro- 
phesy ings. 

Ver. 22. —Abstain from all appearance of 
evil This verse is connected with the last, 
and states negatively what is there stated 
positively. Test the declarations of the 
prophets ; retain the good, and reject the 
evil. The word translated “appearance” 
has been differently rendered; it denotes 
form, figure, species, kind; so that the 
danse is to lie rendered, “ Abstain from all 
form of evil ” (E.V.J, or, “ of the evil,” the 
word being an abstract substantive.^ The 
whole exhortation is similar to that given in 
Rom. xii, 9, only there the negative state- 
ment is put first; “Abhor that which is 
evil ; cleave to that which is good.” Some 
suppose that the metaphor employed is from 
the practice of money-changers who tested 
the money offered to them, rejecting what 
was base and retaining what was genuine. 
Among the Fathers we meet with the phrase, 
“Be ye experienced money-changers,” as a 
traditionary saying of our Lord ; and some 
suppose that the apostle refers to .this saying, 
and give the following paraphrase; “The 
good money keep ; with every sort of bad 
money have nothing to do ; act as experi- 
enced money-changers : all the money pre^ 
* ented to you as good, test.” Such a 
supposition is fanciful and far-fetched. 

Ver. 23.— And the very God of peace ; the 
God who communicates peace ; an expres- 
sion frequently employed by Paul at the 
close of his Epistles (Rom. xv. 33 ; xvi. 20; 
Phil. iv. 9; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; 2Thess. iii. 16). 
Sanctify you wholly; that is, perfectly, 
without anything wanting, referring to the 
entireness of the sanctification, which is 
presently expressed in detail. And I pray 
God your whole spirit and soul and body ; 
the adjective “whole” applies to all the 
three substantives. The apostle here 
divides human nature into three parts— 
spirit, soul, and body; and this threefold 
division is not a mere rhetorical statement ; 
“The apostle pouring forth from the fulness 
of his heart a prayer for his converts” 
(, Jewett) ; but a distinct statement of the 
three component parts of human nature. 
The “spirit” is the highest part of man, 
t hat which assimilates him to God ; renders 
him capable of religion, and susceptible of 
being acted upon by the Spirit of God. The 
“soul” is the inferior part of his mental 
nature, -the seat of the passions and desires, 
of the natural propensities. The “body” 
is the corporeal frame. Such a threefold 
distinction of human nature was not un- 
known among the Stoics and Platonists. 


There are also traces of it in the Old Testa- 
ment, the spirit, or breath of God, being 
distinguished from the soul. Be preserved 
blameless. “The spirit is preserved blame- 
. less at the advent when the voice of truth 
rules it, . the soul when • it ; strlv0s Against' All 
the charms of the senses, and the body when 
it is not abused as the instrument of shame- 
ful actions ” (Limernann). Unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 9 
.. Ver. 21. — Faithful is he that calleth you. 
.Paul knows that he does not beseech God 
in vain. He who calls you to the Christian 
faith is faithful to fulfil his promises. God’s 
calling is the commencement of a series 
which terminates in glorification (Rom. viii- 
30). A similar appeal to the faithfulness of 
"God is elsewhere made by the apostle (1 
■Cor. i. 9 ; 2 Tliess. iii. 3). Who also will do 
it; namely, will preserve you Munich ss 
unto the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Ver. 25. — Brethren, pray for us ; namely, 
that our apostolic work may be successful ; 
that “ the Word of the Lord may have free 
course and be glorified ” (2 These, iii. 1). 
The apostle, in almost all his Epistles, 
requests from his converts an interest in 
their prayers (Rom. xv. 30; 2 Cor. i. 11; 
Epli. vi. 19; Col. iv. 3; 2 Tliess. iii. 1; 
comp. Heb. xiii. 18). Ministers and people 
need each other’s prayers, arid prayer is a 
duty which they owe to each other. 

Ver. 26.— Greet all the brethren with a 
holy kiss. That certain persons were en- 
joined to salute the other members of the 
Church is a proof that the Epistle was 
I given into the hands of the presbyters. The 
reference is to the mode of salutation in the 
East. , The kiss is called “holy” because it 
was the -symbol of Christian affection. The 
same exhortation is made in other Epistles 
(Rom. xvi. 16 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 20 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 12). 

Ver. 27.— X charge you; namely, the 
presbyters. By the Lard; namely, -Christ, an 
indirect proof of Ms Divinity, the adjuration 
being in his Name, The reason of this 
solemn charge was, not on account of any 
remissness on the part of the presbyters, but 
was occasioned by the earnestness of the 
• apostle and by his consciousness lhafc what 
he wrote was most important to the Thessa- 
louians, and was the command of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Teat this Epistle he read unto 
all the holy brethren ; unto the Church of 
Thessalonica. 

Ver. 28.— The grace -of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you. A similar salutation 
is to be found at the close of all Paul’s 
Epistles; indeed, in the Second Epistle to 
the Thessaloniims, he states that this -salu- 
tation was the token which he affixed to ids 
Epistles (2 Tliess. iii. 17, 18). Amen. 'To 
be rejected, as net in the original. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Yer. 6. — Watchfulness and sobriety. The day of the Lord is uncertain ’as regards its 
time. The early Christians were mistaken in regarding that time as at hand, and we 
perhaps may be equally mistaken in regarding .it as distant. But there is an event 
which to each of us is, to all intents and purposes, the same as <f the day of the Lord/* 
which is both near and uncertain — the day of our death. Let us be watchful, so that 
that day may not overtake us in an unprepared state; and let us be sober, never ^ 
indulging' ourselves in any course of action in which we would not wish death to 
surprise us. 

Yer. 8. — Spiritual armour . We must not only be watchful, but be armed sentinels. 

To guard against surprise we must especially provide ourselves with two defensive 
weapons. 1*. The breastplate of faith and love . By faith in Christ and love to man 
we shall effectually preserve our hearts against evil influences. Faith imparts courage, 
and love preserves us from selfishness, the great inlet to evil. The stronger and the more 
living our faith, and the purer and the more active our love, the more completely shall 
we be guarded against evil. 2. The helmet of the hope of salvation. By “ the hope of 
salvation ” we shall preserve our head from being filled with the idle dreams of worldly 
happiness, whether of power or fame. Hope will defend us . from being seduced by the 
world's } leasures or allured by the world’s honours. 

Yer. 15. — Christian forgiveness. 1. Its peculiarity. Forgiveness of our enemies is 
pre-eminently a Christian virtue. It had no place in the morality of the heathen. 

The utmost they could attain to was, “ Thou shalt love all men except those who have 
wronged thee.” it was very obscurely revealed in the Old Testament. The ancient 
saints did not distinguish between sinners and their sins; hence David’s bitter curses 
against his and the Lord’s enemies. Jesus Christ was the first to lay special stress on 
forgiveness. 2. Its properties. Forgiveness must be free, full, and universal; no 
feelings of enmity or ill will to any of our fellow-men ought to lodge in our hearts. 

We must imitate the example of our Saviour, who on the cross prayed for .the 
forgiveness of his murderers. 

Yer. 1 6. — Religious joy. 1. Its sources. Religious joy springs from four sources: 
from the relation in which believers stand to God, and then it is the joy of love ; from 
the interest which they .have in Christ, and then it is the joy of faith; from the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost, and then it is the joy of holiness; and from the hopes 
which they have of heaven, and then it is the joy of hope. 2. Its properties . Religious 
joy is ordinarily calm; it is serious ; it may be often interrupted; it is purifying; it is 
generally greater at peculiar seasons ; and it is often sensibly felt at -the hour of death. 

3. Means of obtaining it. We must live by faith in Christ, guard against seeking our 
chief happiness in any creature-good, and be diligent in the performance of our religious 
duties. 

Yer. 17. — Unceasing prayer. We ought not only to have stated hours of prayer, but * 
to be continually raising up ejaculatory prayers, carrying on a constant intercourse 
between God and our souls; our prayers should be like the angels which Jacob saw 
continually ascending the mystic ladder to the throne of God. Unceasing prayer 
implies: I. A devotional spirit; walking with God. 2. Ejaculatory prayer; ou<r 
thoughts rising in prayer amid our daily occupations. 3. Perseverance in prayer : mot 
leaving off until our prayers are answered. 4. Regularity in prayer : carefully keeping 
the appointed seasons for prayer. 5. Conjunction of thanksgiving with our prayem-.; 
realizing God’s mercies and .grace. 

Yer. 19 .—Quenching the Spirit. 1. How we may quench the Spirit We quench the 
Spirit by the commission of grievous sins, by the indulgence of sensuality, .covetous- 
ness, pride, and the irascible passions, and by formality and lukewarmness in our 
religion. 2. Mow we may cherish the Spirit We cherish the Spirit by earnest desires 
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for Lis influences, by a diligent use of the means of grace, by a spirit of trust and 
dependence, and by compliance with his secret impressions. 

Vers. 21, 22.— Use of reason in religion . 1 . The office of reason in religion . Reason 
is of use to examine the evidences of revelation, to ascertain the contents of revelation, 
and to judge that there is no contradiction to reason and morality in those doctrines 
which we suppose are deducible from Scripture. 2. The limitation of reason in religion. 
Distinction between what is above reason and what is contrary to reason. ^ When once 
we prove that Scripture is the Word of God, and that such and such doctrines are con- 
tained in it, then it is the province of reason to submit to faith, because tbfe truth of 
these doctrines rests on their being part of a Divine revelation ; the doctrines of reve- 
lation are above, hut the} 7 can never be proved to be contrary to, reason. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 5. — Certainty of the time of the second advent. There is a natural curiosity 
to know “the times and the seasons” connected with an event so transcendently 
important to the human race. “ But of the times and the seasons ye have no need that 
I write unto you.” 

I. God hAs times and seasons in his own poweu. It is solemnly true that “ to 
everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the sun ” (Eecies. iii. 1). 
God has “determined the times before appointed” (Acts xvii. 26). His Son came “in 
the fulness of time ” (Gal. iv. 4). There is often a curious periodicity in the great time- 
intervals marked in sacred history. 

II. God has hid from man the precise date of the second coming-. “Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father ” (Mark xiii. 82); “It is not for you to know the times 
and the seasons the Father hath put in his own power” (Acts i. 7). 

III. The day of the Lord will be perfectly unexpected. “The day of the 
Lord so comefch as a thief in the night.” 1. It is the day of the Lord, as it is “ the day 
of the y on of man.” “The day of God;” “ the day of redemption,” involving that of 
the body as well as the soul ; “the last day,” the day which winds up the destinies 
of the universe. 2. It will he sudden and unexpected. It will be “ as a thief in the 
night,” who comes without previous warning at such an hour as we are not looking for 
him. This is true, even though there may be signs in the sun and moon and stars, and 
distress of nations, and men’s hearts failing them tor fear (Luke xxi.). These will be the 
first signs to break up the calm, but the wicked wilL not see them in their true light. 
There is nothing in the simile of the thief to justify the opinion that Jesus will come 
in the night. 

IV. Tiie security of the wicked. “For when they shall say, Peace and safety ; 
then sudden destruction eometh upon them, as travail upon a woman with child ; anil 
they shall not escape.” 1. Their condition is one of “peace? inner quiet , and “ safety 
external tranquillity . 2. Their fate. “ They shall not escape.” It will be with them 
as with the men in the days of Noah and Lot (Matt. xxiv. 86 — 39). The catastrophe 
will be as inevitable and as full of fear as in the case of a “ woman in travail ” 

V. The preparedness of the 'righteous. This lies in their character. “But ye, 

brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should overtake you as a thief,” 1. They 
were “ not in darkness They were “sons of light, sons of the day.” Darkness 
is the characteristic of the wicked. (1) There is darkness in their understanding. 
(2) There is darkness in their hearts. “Their foolish hearts are darkened.” (3) They 
walk in darkness, and therefore stumble and go astray. (4) They live in darkness 
(Ps. cvii. 10), they belong to “the kingdom of darkness” (Col/ i. 13); they are 
under “the world-rulers of this darkness” (Eph. vi. 12). (5) But the darkness 

does not hide them from God’s vengeance. 2. Believers, are “ sons of light” “8ous 
of the day” (1) They walk in the light (1 John i. 7); for “he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life ” (John viii. 12). 
(2) They are in fellowship with God, for they cannot have it and walk in darkness 
(1 John i. 6, 7). (8) They “have cast off the works of darkness, and put on the 
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armour of light” (Rom. xiii. 12). (4) They are in fellowship with all believers; for 
“ he that walketh in darkness hateth his brother ” (1 John ii. 9). — T, 0. 

Vers. 5 — 8. — A warning against tuatchlessness. The apostle says that, as children of 
light and of the day, believers ought to exercise vigilance and sobriety in view of the 
solemn prospects before them. 

L The sin and danger op spiritual sleep. “ Let ns not sleep, as do others.” 
There are three kinds of sleep spoken of in Scripture — the sleep of nature, which 
restores the wasted energies of the body ; the sleep of death ; and the sleep of the text, 
which is always fraught with peril, its prevailing idea being insensibility. The sleeper is : 

1. Not aware of his danger . 2. Forgetful of his duty . 3. Unconscious of the real world 

around him . 4. Immovable to all appeals, 5. May not even know that lie is asleep. 

II. The duty op watchfulness and sobriety. “ But let us watch and be sober,” 
so as to be always prepared for the Lord’s coming. We are not to lie overcharged with 
surfeiting and drunkenness, so that that day should overtake us unawares. Let us watch 
that w« may be sober. 1. The reason is that sleep and drunkenness are works of 
darkness done in the night . "They that sleep sleep in the night; and they that be 
drunken are drunken in the night.” Those spiritually asleep “ sleep through all life’s 
agitations, beneath the thunders of Sinai, and the pleadings of mercy from the cross.” * 
Like drunken men, they are intoxicated with life’s delights, "minding earthly things,” 
occupied supremely with “ the unfruitful works of darkness.” Believers are not so, into 
whose heart "God has commanded the light to shine out of darkness, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus” (2 Cor. iv. 6). 

2. Another reason for watchful sobriety is that our life is a spiritual warfare . The 
believer is to be a sentinel always on guard, or a soldier on the battle-field — “ having on 
the breastplate of faith and love ; and for an helmet, the hope of salvation.” As a good 
soldier, bound to endure hardness, he goes forth into the conflict of life, equipped in 
Divine armour, not "for aggression but for defence. The pieces of armour hero 
enumerated are for the protection of vital parts, the heart and the head. (1) Faith 
is the principal part of this spiritual armour. “This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith” (1 John v. 4, 5). It is by faith they resist the devil 
(1 Pet. v. 9). It is by it all difficulties are overcome (Matt. xvii. 20). If it is by 
the “ sword of the Spirit, the Word of God,” we are to conquer, faith is the 
arm that wields the sword. The eleventh chapter of Hebrews illustrates the power 
of faith as a principle of action and as a principle of endurance, (2) Love is joined 
with faith to form the breastplate, for “faith worketh by love” (Gal. v. 6). Love 
preserves from apostasy, and knits the saints together, because it is the bond of 
perfection, and thus enables us to bear all trial through love to the Redeemer, (3) The 
hope of salvation is the helmet. In the corresponding passage in Ephesians, the 
helmet is salvation itself; but the difference is not material, the salvation in the one 
case being partially enjoyed, in the other an object of future hope. Hope is a protection 
to the believer, as it nerves him to meet danger, and enables him to brave difficulties, 
by looking to the glorious objects in view. Therefore it is “the patience of hope.” 
Thus the three Christian graces make the soul watchful and ready for the Lord’s 
coming. — T. C. 

Vers. 9 — It. — The source, channel, and end of the salvation hoped for. The apostle 
is now led to illustrate the hope of salvation. 

I. Its source. “For God did not appoint us to wrath, but to the obtaining of 
salvation.” 1. The calling is according to the purpose . “ Whom he predestinates, 
them he also calls.” The security of the believer depends, not upon himself, but upon 
God’s unchangeable and loving purpose. 2. The purpose is not to wrath , but to 
salvation , Though believers were once “ children of wrath,” they are now reconciled 
to God, and saved from wrath to come. 3. God's purpose of mercy toward us does not 
free us f rom the necessity of being watchf ul concerning the means of salvation. 

II. r i he channel of salvation. “By our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1. The covenant 
was “ ordained in the hand of a mediator A (Gal. iii. 19.) 2. His death , not Ms 
doctrine or example merely, was necessary to our salvation . “ Who died for us.” 3* Mis 
death was substitutionary. It was “ for ms.” 
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III. The end of this Salvation. “ Who died for ns, that, whether we wake or 
sleep, we should live with him together/'' This was “the joy set before him” fur 
which “he endured the cross ” (Hob. xii. 2) that we might live to him in order _ to 
our living with him. 1. It is life with Christ Not merely life in him, but life with 
him in glory. “ I desire to depart and be with Christ, which is far better ” (Pliil. u 23). 
It is the greatest joy and glory of heaven (Horn. xiv. 8, 9 ; 1 Cor. v. 9). 2. It is life 
with all believers. ' They are to live with him, unsevered from one another ; for whether 
they “are alive and remain,” or whether they are of those who “have fallen asleep,” 
they will he together, in Christ’s society. Thus the great salvation is the*“ common 
salvation.” 

IV. The consolatory aspect op these truths. “Wherefore comfort yourselves 

together, and edify one another, even as also ye do.” These truths afforded a grand 
basis for mutual comfort and edification. The Thessalonians ought, therefore, to 
dismiss their despondency and alarm, and encourage each other with the blessed hopes 
of the gospel. — T. 0. ■ 

Yers. 12, 13. — The due recognition of Christian pastors . The apostle next touches 
upon the relation of the Church to its teachers. 

I. The appointment of pastors in the Church. 1. This teas by Divine appoint- 
ment “ He gave pallors and teachers” (Eph. iv. 11). There is no hint given in 
Scripture of a time when pastors would cease to be necessary, and when the Church 
would be served by an “ any -man ministry.” 2. It was the custom of the apostles to 
“ appoint elders in every city,” for they understood the advantages of a full ecclesiastical 
organization. 

II. The official position and duties of pastors. 1. They are labourers in the 
Church . “We beseech you, brethren, to know them which labour among you.” 
(I) This work is no sinecure, but a hard exhausting service, with heavy responsibilities 
and many cares, (a) It is laboiif* in preaching. For they “ labour in the Word and 
doctrine” (1 Tim. i. 5), “rightly dividing the Word of truth” (2 Tim. it. 15), giving 
each of the household of faith “a portion of meat in due season” (Luke xii. 42). 
(b) It is labour in earnestly contending for the faith as well as in dispensing the 
ordinances of religion. (2) It is labour in a Divine partnership. For pastors are 
** labourers together with ” God in the work of perfecting the Church (1 Cor; iff. 9). 
2. They are presidents in the Churches . “ Those which are over you in the Lord.” This 
refers to the elders or presbyters, who are also called pastors, or shepherds, or bishops 
(Acts xx. IT, 28). (1) The appointment of rulers is essential to order and harmony in 
the Church. (2) Yet they are not a sacerdotal caste, nor “lords over God’s heritage” 
(T Pet. v. 3). (3) Their official superiority is “in the Lord,” because from him 
deriving its warrant, motive, and blessing. 3 . They are spiritual guides . “And 
admonish you,” They have “ to watch for your souls as they that must give account ” 
(Bob. xiii. 17). Therefore they must “reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering 
and 'doctrine ” (2 Tim. iv. 2). They have to “ warn every man, and teach every man in 
all wisdom, that they may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus” (Col. L 28). 
They have to warn against sins committed, and urge to duties neglected. 

III. The obligations of Christian people to their pastors. 1 . They must 
give them due recognition as pastors. They must “know them.” They must make 
themselves*' acquainted with them, that pastors maybe the - better able to know the 
state of their souls, and they must acknowledge their position as “ stewards of the 
mysteries of God,” and submit to- their ministry. 2. They must “ esteem them very 
highly in love for their worlds' sake:” (1) The bond is not to be one of mere official 
relationship, hut of affection'. (2) A due respect for the ministry is an important 
element in its efficiency and success. Therefore we are to “hold such- in reputation,” 
and to count them “ worthy of double honour.” 3. The ground of this claim is “/or 
their work's sake.” Not for the* mere office, which may be often filled unworthily, 
though it is still entitled to consideration, but for the sake of the “ labours of love ” 
involved in its faithful discharge. Ministers who “ make full proof of their ministry n 
challenge' the abiding respect of their flocks, — T. C. 

Yer. 1 3.— Inculcation of mutual peace . “ And be at peace among yourselves;” 
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This is connected with the previous verse, for a faithful pastorate tends to unity and 
peace. 

L Tuts peace depends upon oub Divine calling. For it is the; “ peace unto 
which we are called” (Ouh iii. 15). 

II. It is essential to growth and blessing. (Eph. iv. 3; Ps. cxxxiii. 1; 
Jas.iii.l8.) 

III. It is one op the blesstngs always to be prayed for. (Ps. exxii. 6 — 8.) 

IV. It is one op the beatitudes with a promise. (Matt. v. 9.) 

V. It |s one of the fairest growths of the Spirit. (Gal v. 22.) — T. 0. 

Yer. 14. — Mutual duties of Church members* The Church must act as well as its 
pastors. 

I. Admonition to the disorderly. “ Warn them that are unruly.” 1. The 
unruly are, .literally , those who break rank, faking exceptional courses , to the injury 
of the peace or unity of the Church. Probably the apostle refers to the unhinging, 
effect of the error concerning the near approach of the advent, leading individuals to 
abandon work and loiter about in a sort of meddlesome idleness. 2. Such persons need 
to be warned, even with sharpness of reproof, yet in love ; for “ God is not the author 
of confusion, but of peace, in all the Churches of the saints ” (1 Cor. xiv. 33). Warn them 
to “do their own business, and work with their own hands.” ^ 

IL Comfort for the feeble-minded. "Comfort the feeble-minded.” 1. These 
persons were overburdened with sorrow on account of the dead , under the influence of 
error respecting their safety. They were not intellectually feeble, but had become 
dispirited and desponding through their failure to realize the hope of the re surrection 
at the advent. 2. They were -to be comforted ; not rebuked or admonished for their sins, 
but exhorted lovingly in the truth. It is the Lord’s way “to raise them that are 
bowed down,” and “ to comfort them which be in any trouble ” (2 Cor. i. 4), There is 
“ consolation in Christ*” 

III; Support for the weak. " Support the weak.” 1. The weak- in faith, or other 
Christian graces, who may still feel the lingering influence of Jewish prejudice and 
pagan delusions. We are to “bear the infirmities of the weak.” 2, They must be 
sustained , not despised for their weakness . “Be eyes to the blind; be feet to the 
lame.” Thus “we fulfil the Law of Christ” We must “lift up the hands which hang 
down, and the feeble knees ” (Heb, xii. 12, 13). 

IY. Patience toward all men.*- “ Be patient toward all men.” 1. Patience or 
lony-mfftriwj, in view of the perverseness, or defects , or follies , or sins of men. It points 
to a temper not easily moved or offended, to a disposition to bear and forbear after the 
example of that Father who “ is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance ” (2 Pet. iii. 9). This disposition greatly 
promotes the comfort and usefulness of life; 2. It is to he exercised toward all men . 
Even to those outside the household of faith who may gainsav or persecute the truth, 

— t. a 

Yer. 15. — Abstinence from revenge , and the steadfast pursuit of good . To a people 
freshly emerged out of paganism this counsel - was still most appropriate, for the Greeks 
were remarkable for their undying feuds. 

T. Warning against retaliation. “ See that none render evil for evil to any man.” 
1. Retaliation is condemned both by the Old and the New Testaments. (Lev. xix. 18 ; 
Korn. xii. 19.) 2. It is condemned by Christ's beautiful example of forbearance. (1 Pet; 
ii, 23.) “ Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he suffered, threatened 
not.” 3. It is expressly rebuked by Christ in the case of the disciples James and John. 
(Luke ix. 54,55.) 4. It springs from a spiteful heart (Ezek. xxv. 15.) 5. It indicates 
a want of trust in God. (Prov. xx. 22.) 

IL Inculcation of the pursuit of good, “ But ever follow that which is good, 
both among yourselves and to all men,” Believers are not to resist evil, but to return- 
good. for evil— to overcome evil with good. 1. The good to be done is after the example 
of Christ , who “ went about every day doing good.” 2. It is done in virtue of, union 
with Christ (John xv. 4, 5; Phil. i. II.) 3. It is the preordained pathway of Cod's 
children* (Eph. in 10.) 4. Christians ought do provoke each other to good . (Iieb. x* 24.) 
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5. It is a grand argument for the gospel . (Matt. v. 16.) 6. It is to he catholic in its 
spirit i for it is to "be done, not to believers only, but “ to all men The believer is to 
have “brotherly kindness ” as well as “ love ” (2 Pet. i. 7). 7. It is to be earnestly 
pursued. “ Follow after that which is good.” (1) Because it glorifies God (Matt. v. 16). 
(2) Because God remembers it (Heh. vi. 9, 10). (3) Because it is an evidence of faith 
(.Jas. ii. 14 — 20). (4) Because it shall be brought into judgment (2 Cor. v. 10). — T. C. 

Ver. 16. — The duty and the privilege of constant joy. “ Rejoice evermore.” (See 
homiletical hints on Phil. iii. 1 ; iv. 4.) — T. 0. f 

Ver. 17 . — The duty of constant prayer. “ Pray without ceasing.” There is a mutual 
affinity between joy, prayer, and thanksgiving, as we see by other passages of Scripture 
(Phil. iii. 4 — 6 ; Col. iv. 2). 

I. Prayer the duty, the privilege, the interest, of all believers* 1. It is a 

commanded duty. (Matt. vii. 7.) 2. It is a sign of conversion. (Acts ix. 11.) 3. Saints 
delight in it . (Ps.xlii.4; cxxii. 1.) 4. It is recommended : (1) By the example of Christ 
(Luke xxii. 32). (2) By the experience of past mercies (Ps. iv. 1). (3) By the faith- 
fulness of God (Ps. cxliii. 1). (4) By the fulness of the promises (Ps. cxix. 49; 

1 John v. 15). 

II. The necessity oj constant supplication. “ Pray without ceasing.” 1. There, 
is nothing in the toords to justify the neglect of other duties. The apostle travelled and 
preached and laboured with his hands as well as prayed ; but he cultivated a constant 
spirit of supplication. It is not true, therefore, that it can be fulfilled only in idea. 

2. It is a command not to be fulfilled by set hours of prayer, much less by adherence to 
a monastic rigour of devotion. Yet it is not inconsistent with set hours. The psalmist 
prayed at evening, morning, and noon (Ps. Iv. 17). Yea, “ seven times a day do I 
praise thee ” (Ps. cxix. 164). Daniel prayed three times a day (Dan. vi. 10). 3. The 
apostle enjoins a const nit spirit of prayer in view of our constant dependence on tho 
Lord. Prayer should interspace all our works. The heart, may rise to a throne of 
grace in inward prayer when the hands are busy with the duties of life. — T. C. 

Ver. 18 . — The duty of thanksgiving. It is the natural fruit of joy as it is the natural 
accompaniment of prayer. “ In everything give thanks ; for this is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you.” 

I. Thanksgiving is the exercise of a joyful and praying heart. 1. It is a 
mark of the ivicked that they have no thankfulness. They who glorified not God “ neither 
were thankful ” (Rom. i. 21). It is a sign of the anti Christian apostasy that men 
“shall be unthankful” (2 Tim. iii. 2). Since “every good gift and every perfect gilt” 
comes from the Father of Lights, the guilt of such ingratitude is great. 2. It is the 
mark of the saints in heaven that they are full of thanksgivings . (Rev. xix. 6, 7 ; vii. 12.) 

3. It is likewise a mark of the saints on earth. “ Blessed are they which dwell in thy 
house: they will be still praising thee” (Ps. lxxxiv. 4). They abound in faith with 
thanksgiving (Col. ii. 7). They offer sacrifices of thanksgiving (Ps. cxvi. 17). They 
habitually offer thanksgiving (Dan. vi. 10). 

II. Thanksgiving must be universal in its sphere. “ In everything give thanks.” 

1. For the supply of our bodily wants. (1 Tim. iv. 3, 4.) 2. For the gift of Christ. (2 Cor. 
ix. 15.) 3. For the goodness and mercy of the Lord. (Ps. cvi. 1.) 4. In dll 

circumstances of prosperity and adversity , joy and sorrow , health and sickness. Job 
could say in the depth of his affliction, “ Blessed be the Name of the Lord ” (Job i. 
8 , 20 , 21 ). 

III. The ground and reason of this duty. “ For this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning you.” The Scripture as well as the light of nature directs to it, as it 
sets forth that “good and perfect and acceptable will of God,” “ Whoso offereth praise 
glorifieth me.” In Jesus Christ, is this will revealed and made effectual ; for all God’s 
mercies reach us through the channel of his mediation. Therefore we “are to give 
thanks unto G>>d and the Father by him” (Col. iii. 17); there. ore “by him let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually ” (Heb. xiii. 15). — T. C. 

Vers. 10—21 . — Exhortations regarding spiritual gifts. These three verses refer to 
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one subject, the extraordinary manifestations of the Spirit so frequent in the Church at 
this period, but apply likewise to his ordinary influence in believers. 

L The sin and danger of quenching the Spirit. “Quench not the Spirit.” 
Perhaps there was a tendency to repress spiritual utterances, either because they had 
become fanatical, or from an undue love of order. It is possible to resist the Spirit. 
God strives with man, who may yet resist all his importunities (Acts vii. 51), “insult- 
ing the Spirit of grace *’ (Heb. x. 29). Even in the case of believers, “ the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh” (Gal. v. 17). It is both sinful and 
dangerous for believers to “ grieve the Holy Spirit of God, whereby they are sealed to 
the day of redemption” (Eph. iv. 30). The text suggests the idea of quenching a lire. 

1. The Spirit acts upon the 'believer’s nature like a fire, warming, purifying, refining. 

2. The fire may he quenched by neglecting it quite as much as by casting water upon it. 
This is the tendency of neglect. 3. Sin has a tendency to quench the Spirit , as water 
quenches fire. We ought to stir up our gifts and graces that they may shine the 
brighter, and gjve both light and heat around us. Yet provision is made in the cove- 
nant of grace that the fire once kindled will never be quenched. 

II. There must be no undervaluation of propi-iesyings. “ Despise not prophe- 
syings.” 1. These were spiritual utterances, sometimes in psalms and hymns, “for the 
edification and exhortation and comfort ” of believers, though they had the effect 
sometimes of laying bare the hearts of unbelievers (1 Cor. xiv. 25). They were more 
important than other gifts of the Spirit, and therefore more to be coveted (l Cor. xii. 31). 
2. They were , therefore , not to be despised. (1) Perhaps there had been “false pro- 
phets” at Thessalonica who had tried to pervert the truth, or weak members who had 
abused the gift of prophecy. The tendency, therefore, to underrate the gift was natural, 
but not proper. (2) Perhaps the exercise of this gift created less wonder or made less 
visible impression than other gifts, like those of tongues and healing. Therefore it came 
to be rather despised. 

III. The necessity of testing spiritual gifts. “ Prove all things ; hold fast that 

which is good.” Instead of rejecting prophesyings, they were to test them by a due 
spiritual discernment. 1. They were to be tested: (1) By a comparison with the original 
tradition given to them (2 Thess. ii. 2), (2) By a comparison with the prophesyings of 
others who sat as judges (1 Cor. xiv. 29). There was, besides, a supernatural gift of 
“ discerning of spirits ” (1 Cor. xii. 10, 14, 29). (3) By marking the practical fruits 
of these prophesyings. “ Hold fast that which is good.” Our Lord said, “ Beware of 
false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. Ye shall know them by their fruits” (Matt. v. 15, 16). True doctrine is 
“ according to godliness ” (1 Tim. vi. 3). Thus Christians are to examine the grounds 
of their faith, to hold fast nothing that has not first been tried, and to retain only 
“ that which is good.” 2. Believers have the capacity as well as the right to test all 
things . They are “to try the spirits whether they are of God” (1 John iv. 1). (1) 

They are the spiritual; “they judge all things, yet they themselves are judged of no 
man ” (1 Cor. ii. 15). They have “ an unction from the Holy One, and they know all 
things” (1 John ii. 20). (2) A right state of heart is necessary to this power of insight. 

If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God ” 
(John vii. 17). “ Walk as children of light . . . proving what is acceptable unto God ” 
(Eph. v. 8 — 10). — T. C. 

Yer. 22. — Warning against every form of evil. “ Abstain from every form of evil,” 
whether practical or doctrinal. 

I. We need to be warned against evil. 1. Because we naturally tend to do evil. 
2. Because evil is so injurious to our spirits, in repressing jog, prayer , and thanks- 
giving . 3. Because it gives offence to others. Therefore we ought to abhor that which 
is evil, to cleave to that which is good, 

II. The forms of evil are very various, and therefore not easily detected. 

Truth is one ; error is manifold. Satan can disguise error under forms difficult of 
detection. It is sometimes difficult to decide what is evil. But “ a sound heart is the 
best casuist.” — T. C. * 

Yers. 23, 24. — Prayer for the sanctification and preservation of Thm'donian 

I, THESSALONIANS. * • 1 
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believers. I, It is a buyer for perfect sanctification. “ And the very God of 
peace sanctify yon wholly.” 1. It is the design of the God of peace to do this . Our 
Lord camcrto “save his people from their sins,” to “redeem them from all iniquity” 2. 
This sanctification is to extend to body , soul, and spirit. (1) The body is to be sancti- 
fied, for it is to become an “instrument of righteousness,” a “temple of the Holy Ghost,” 
and eventually will receive its “redemption” in the resurrection (Rom. viii. 23). (2) 

The son l is to be sanctified. It is the principle of animal life. It is the selfi The 
individual life of man is to be fully sanctified. (3) The spirit points to the inner life 
as coming from God, as the soul is life as constituted in man. The spirit is the higher 
aspect of self, the spiritual man being man as grace has reconstructed h!m. Yet the 
two words are parallel, though not equivalent ; signifying not two separate natures in 
man, hut two separate functions of the same nature. Provision is made for the sanctifi- 
cation of the whole man. 3. It is not perfect in the present life. The very prayer that 
God might sanctify them wholly implies that it was an attainment yet to be reached. 

II. It is a prayer for the preservation of saints till the coming of Christ. 
“May your spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless.” 1. It is God only who 
can keep us. He “ keeps us from falling,” that “ he may present us faultless before 
the presence of his glory with exceeding joy” (Jude 24). He “keeps us from 
evil” (John xvii. 15). Saints are “kept by bis power” through faith unto salvation 
(1 Pet i. 5). 2. The preservation is to extend till the second advent. Not till death, 
but till his coming, implying that body and soul are alike to share in the final 
redemption. “He that hath begun a good work in you will perform it till the day of 
Jesus Christ ” (Phil. i. 6). 

III. The ground of his confidence in God’s purpose of sanctification and 
preservation. “ Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will do it.” 1. God's faith- 
fulness is the guarantee. He “also will do* it.” He will he faithful to his oath, to his 
promises, to his covenant ; for he has promised to cleanse his people from all their sins, 
and preserve them to his kingdom and glory. God is faithful “ by whom ye were 
called into the fellowship of his Son” (2 Cor. i. 8, 9). 2. Effectual calling is another 
guarantee . For whom he calls he justifies and glorifies. If he gives grace, he gives 
glory. The calling implies perfection, as it is the first step to it. — T. C. 

Yers. 25—27. — Three closing injunctions . I. The apostle asks an interest in the 
prayers of the Thessalonians. “-Brethren, pray for us.” 1. He did not feel himself 
independent , in spite of all his high graces and gifts, of the intercessions of the humblest 
disciples . His request is a proof of his deep humility. 2. Bis position, wiVi the care of 
all the Churches upon his heart, entitled him to their prayers. He said to the Roman 
Christians, “Strive together with me in your prayers to God for me.” (i) He wanted 
h door of utterance as well as a door of entrance. (2) He wanted to he delivered from 
unreasonable and wicked men. (3) He wanted to see the gospel flourishing in all the 
Churches. 

II. Exhortation for Christians to salute each other. “ Greet all the brethren 
with. a holy kiss,” Eastern customs differ from Western ; but the salutation ought still 
to prevail in all our Churches, not in the letter, but in the spirit. It ought to express 
the feeling of oneness, of affection, of equality among the disciples of the same Lord. 
Christianity purifies and elevates worldly courtesy. 

III. Solemn adjuration to have the Epistle read to all the brethren. “ I 
change you by the Lord that this Epistle he read unto all the holy brethren.” Conjec- 
tures have been freely expressed that the elders at Thessalonica may have been disin- 
clined to read the letter to the Church. There is not much ground for the opinion. 1. 
This Epistle was the first ever written by the apostle to any Church; and as the disciples 
may not have known how to use it, he gives specific directions on the subject, 2. lie 
recognizes the right of all the brethren to read it. Rome denies to the laity this right. 


Yers. 1 — 11. — ■“ The day of the Lord,” I, The time of its coming. 1. There was 
no real need to write to them about this . St. Paul had spoken of it ; it had been a 
principal subject of his teaching. They knew all that could be known, all that they 
needed to know for their souls’ health. But there was a restless curiosity, an eager 
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longing “ to know tlie times or the seasons which the Father hath put in his own 
power.” Such knowledge was not for the apostles ; it is not for the Church. “ Of that 
day and that hour knowetb no man.” But, in spite of these words of Christ, human 
thought has ever busied itself, it busies itself still, to pry into this awful secret. St 
Paul had told the TTiessalonians all he knew ; there was no need to write it again. 
But he deals gently with them. He tries to quiet their restless anxiety. 2. They knew 
that it could not he known. It comefch suddenly, when men are least expecting it ; 
when they say, “ Peace and safety.” It comefch as a thief in the night. They knew the 
Lord's illustration. St. Paul had told them. It was enough for them to know. 
Suddenly, as the lightning that cometh out of the east and shineth even to the west, 
the Son of man shall come. That we know ; nothing more can be known. It is a 
thought full of awfulness, full of deep lessons and solemn warnings. 

II. Readiness foe its coming. 1 . Christians are not in the darkness . Darkness is 
the element, ^he sphere of the unconverted life. Darkness is ignorance of God, igno- 
rance of the atoning work of Christ, ignorance of the blessed influences of God the 
Holy Ghost. Such darkness is either intellectual, darkness of the understanding.; or 
spiritual, darkness of the heart and will. The two act and react upon one another. 
Darkness of the understanding produces in some cases and in some measure darkness 
of the heart. Darkness of the heart often results in darkness of the understanding. 
There are cases of darkness which seem to us the most perplexing of problems ; men 
and women who have from the very beginning of life been enveloped in an atmosphere 
of ignorance, brutality, and sin, from which there seems to be no escape — who seem to 
us, as people say, to “ have no chance,” no possibility, humanly speaking, of attaining 
to enlightenment and the knowledge of God. What can be done in such cases? We 
must, each one of us, do all that lies in our power to help the helpless and to teach 
the ignorant; and then, when we have “done what we could,” we can only leave 
them, in the trustfulness of faith, to his mercy who, we know, will require little of those 
to whom little has been given. But the darkness which we have to face in our daily 
walk is, more commonly, not like this, but wilful darkness. “He that hateth his 
brother * (St. John says) “ is in darkness even until now.” Any wilful sin deliberately 
indulged darkens the heart, “If thine eye be evil, tby whole body shall bq full of 
darkness.” The soul that cherishes a secret sin cannot believe, cannot see God, cannot 
be in readiness for the coming of the Lord. If such are not awakened to a sense of 
guilt and danger, the great day must overtake them as a thief, coming upon them in 
all its sudden awfulness. 2, They are sons of light “ God hath shined in their hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
The true light now shineth. We are in the light, the light of the knowledge of God, 
the light of the presence of God. We belong to the light ; it is all around us ; it is in 
us. Indeed, the true light “ lighteth every man.” The Lord is loving unto every man. 
“ The Lamb of God takefch away [bearefch] the sin of the world.” We must believe, in 
spite of sad and dark appearances, that there is no child of man on whom the heavenly 
Father hath not shined ; none who are left to perish without a hope of salvation. The 
light shineth upon all; but they are sons of light whose souls within are lighted with 
that heavenly glow, who come to the light and rejoice in the light, and in the bright- 
ness of that light -see what others cannot see because their eyes are holden — the fair 
beauty of the Lord, the exceeding loveliness of the blessed Saviour's life, the aureole 
of golden light that bathes the cross of Christ in a glory of unearthly radiance. 
8, Therefore they must walk in the light They must live in the consciousness of that 
light, feeling i s warmth and glory ; as they move hither and thither in their daily life, 
they must walk in the sense of that light which is all around them. It shows things 
in their true colours. Sin is hateful, loathsome; you see its utter hideousness when 
the light shines upon it. Holiness is fair and bright; you see its attractive beauty 
when the heavenly light shines on it in its glory. The light shines into our hearts ; 
it shows us our guilt, our misery, our danger. But, blessed be God, it does more than 
that. It hath a purifying power ; it cleanses what was unclean ; it brightens what' was 
dark. “ If we walk in the light ... the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from a 1 ! 
sin.” 4. They are sons of day f therefore they must watch. The light shows the danger 
of sloth; it rests upon those awful words, “Thou wicked and slothful servant,” and 
brings them out into Ml distinctness. They must not sleep, as do others. Indiffer- 
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ence and apathy are deadly enemies of the soul. The unbelieving multitude sleep; 
they are thoughtless about their souls, careless of the awful destinies which lie before 
us. The believer will watch ; for he will remember the reiterated commandment, of his 
Lord, “ Watch, therefore. . . , What I say unto you, 1 say unto all. Watch . 1 ” Watch- 
fulness is thoughtfulness; it is a vivid interest in everything that belongs, to the 
spiritual life, an earnest desire to quicken it into ever new energies, a freshness of 
spirit, an active vigilance in guarding against all the dangers and temptations that 
surround us. “ They that sleep, sleep in the night/* hut we are sons of day. We must 
watch as men that wait for their Lord, We know not when he cometh; we must be 
watchful always lest that day overtake us as a thief. It cometh as a thief. This warning 
of our Lord is not only recorded in the Gospels, but St. Paul, St. Peter, St, John, re-echo 
the solemn words. It made a deep impression on the minds of the early Christians; witness 
the name Gregory (“ watchful”) so common in the ancient Church, Would that tint 
impression remained, that we too might be stirred to ever-deepening watchfulness. “ The 
Lord is at hand.” 5. They must he sober. “ They that be drunken are drunken in the 
night” The Christian must be sober. Intoxication causes drowsiness ; it is inconsistent 
with watchfulness. The intemperate cannot watch. The Christian must be temperate 
in all things ; strictly temperate as regards food and drink, for temperance is the fruit 
of the Spirit, and drunkenness is one of those works of the flesh of which it is written 
that “ they winch do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” He must be 
temperate in all his enjoyments ; for all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, — all these things intoxicate their votaries, 
and make them slothful and drowsy in the concerns of the soul. But we must be 
sober, for we are of the day ; we walk in the light of day and are looking for the 
coming of the day of the Lord. 6. They must he prepared for the assaults of temptation. 
They must be clothed with the armour of light. (X) The breastplate of faith and love. 
The hosts of darkness will gather round the Christian warrior as he stands watchful 
at Ms post. They cannot harm him if he continue faithful; the fiery darts of the 
wicked one cannot pierce the breastplate of faith and love. Faith is trustfulness. The 
soul that trusts in Christ is fixed and steadfast. Trust not in earthly things ; they wilt 
fail yoq at the last. But trust in Christ ; he abidefch faithful; he is able to save even to 
the uttermost; his love is stronger than death. Faith protects the Christian’s heart. 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Faith overcomes the 
world. Love springs out of faith, and quickens faith. Believe in Christ, and love him 
you must, for faith realizes his presence in all his grace and tenderness. “We have 
known and believed the love that God hath to us;” f< We love him, because he first 
loved us,” Love reacts on faith ; for God, who is Love, can be known only of those 
who have learned of him the great lesson of love. “ Every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God.” Like is known by like. He who knows not in his own heart 
what it is to love, cannot know God, who is the eternal Love. Love grows out of faith, 
and love fills faith with life and joy and holy enthusiasm. Love and faith protect the 
Christian as he watches ; they sustain his energies. Faith preserves him from anxious 
doubts ; the holy love of God keeps out all carnal loves. (2) The helmet of the 
Christian warrior. The hope of salvation guards his head. Other hopes may fall in 
shattered ruins on him ; they will not crush him ; they may vex and bruise, but they 
will not reach a mortal part ; they may strike him as he stands erect and fearless ; they 
will glance off from the polished surface of the helmet of salvation. The blessed hope 
of life, eternal living in the heart supports the Christian in toil, in sorrow, in sickness, 
and in death. “Now abidefch faith, hope, charity, these three.” He will watch who 
hath these blessed graces; he will persevere, faithful unto death, looking always for the 
coming of the great and awful day. 7. God is their Strength. Without him* they can 
do nothing, .fie did not appoint us to wrath. He is our Father ; he is not willing that 
any should perish. He willeth that all men should be saved. Salvation, great and 
blessed word, is .what -God willeth for us all 8. The work of the Lord Jesus. Our 
salvation is his work. He died for us, on our behalf and in our stead ; his precious death 
is the high example of entire self-sacrifice for the sake of others; it is the atonement 
for onr sins. u For us.” Those great words stimulate us to love and serve him ; they 
should be constantly in our thoughts ; they should fill us with wonder, awe, and ado<- 
ing love. “ For us,” though we were sinners ; “ for us,” though he is God ; “ for us” — we 
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can never reach the depths of mysterious, blessed meaning which lie hid in those two 
si mj I<* words. He died that we, whether ive watch or sleep, while we remain among 
the living, watching for his coining, and while we sleep with those who are laid to sleep 
through Jesus, should ever live together with him. His death is our life; by his death 
he took away the power of sin, which is the death of the soul. He died that we might 
live in that holy life which is in fellowship with him. That life begins now. “Ye 
have eternal life,” St. John says. Christ’s saints live with him and in him, for he is 
their Life. They live with him during their earthly pilgrimage ; they live with him in 
Paradise, where the holy departed are with Christ ; they shall live with him in that 
glory which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man. 9. Practical conclusion. (1) They must comfort one another. The word 
wavers in its meaning between comfoit and exhortation. The two ideas, indeed, run 
very near together, as the etymology of the English word “comfort” suggests. To 
comfort, according to its derivation, is to strengthen. Comfort, consolation, is a source 
of strength. The despondent, those who brood over their sufferings and fret them- 
selves in their troubles, are timid, devoid of energy and strength. Comfort helps them 
to “ lift up the hands which hang down, and the feeble knees,” and stimulates them to 
look forward to the future with hope and courage. The Thessalonian Christians needed 
both comfort and exhortation. They had a great trial of affliction ; they suffered much 
persecution from the beginning. No earthly comfort is so great as the sympathy of 
loving Christian friends. And those who sympathize with us stir us up by their 
example, by their loving words; their sympathy implies exhortation; it issues in 
exhortation, it makes exhortation real and effective. (2) They must edify one another. 
To edify is to build up. The wise builder builds his house on the rock, which is Christ. 
He is the Foundation ; Christians are u built up in him.” In the deepest sense he is the 
Builder. “ On this rock I will build my Church.” But, St. Paul says, “ we are labourers 
together with God.” Such grace he gives to his servants that they are privileged to 
help on the great work, to build upon the one Foundation. There is no higher, holier 
work than this, to prepare the living stones, to build them up into the one holy 
temple, the Church of the living God. The Thessalonians were doing it. St. Paul 
recognizes their loving labours, and urges them to persevere. Be it ours to follow 
them. » ' 'Am'. 

Lessons. 1. It is not for us to know the times and seasons; be not too curious; 
but : 2. Prepare in quiet faith : “ the Lord is at hand.” 3. Live as sons of light ; pray 
for grace to realize the presence of God, to see the cross by faith, to watch in hope and 
love. 4. Each Christian, however humble, has his place in building up the Church of 
Christ ; let each do his part. — B. C. 0. 

Vers. 12 — 22. — Closing exhortations . I. The ministers of the Church. 1. Their 
duties . (1) They labour. The work of the Christian ministry involves much labour — 
unseen labour in prayer and study, outward . labour in preaching, in visiting the sick 
and aged, in feeding the Church of God which he purchased with his own blood. 
They are unworthy of their high calling who do not labour. (2) They preside over 
the flock, but it is “in the Lord;” by his appointment, in his strength, in accordance 
with his will, with a view to his glory, not their own. They must not seek to be 
“ lords over God’s heritage,” but rather be ensamples to the flock, first in humility, 
first in self-denial, first in Christian love. (3) They admonish — a difficult, a painful 
duty, but often the duty of a minister; not to be neglected by those who watch for 
souls as they that must give account, but to be performed in humility and gentleness, 
with many prayers for guidance and for wisdom. 2. The respect due to their office. 
St. Paul beseeches the Thessalonians (mark his earnestness) to recognize the labours of 
their presbyters; perhaps ihere had been some neglect of them. It is good for Chris- 
tians themselves to know the ministers who work among them, to take a lively interest 
in their work, their difficulties, their necessities: so they may share in that holy work 
themselves. Such an interest will lead them to e>teem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake, fi>r its dignity and importance, but also for the faithfulness with which 
it is performed. The indolent and careless will not win this esteem. Reverence 
towards those set over us and due subordination, tend to promote the peace of the 
Church. That peace is of the utmost moment. Our unhappy divisions give occasion to 
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the adversary to speak reproachfully, and draw Christians away from the quiet pursuit 
of holiness into the unhealthy atmosphere of controversy. 

IX. The duties of the brethren generally. 1 . Admonition and encouragement 
Alt Christians must take their part in the great work of saving souls; all are respon- 
sible, in a greater or less degree, for the welfare of the souls that come within their 
influence. All true Christians must admonish when admonition is needed; all must 
comfort those who stand in need of comfort. All must support the weak, and all must 
practise patience towards all men, unbelievers as well as believers. For these duties 
are so many different phases of Christian love, and Christian love is the highest of all 
graces. The love of the brethren is the proof that we have passed from death unto 
life. Then the Christian who is living in that life which is hid with Christ in (rod 
must take a deep and holy interest in the souls around him. The nearer he lives to 
God the better he will he able to admonish, to comfort, to support; the more willing 
he will be to labour in the cause of Christ. 2, 7 hey must teach the unlawfulness of 
revenge. The heathen almost universally applauded, it. To return evil** for evil, they 
thought, was as commendable as to requite good with good. The Christian must learn 
of Christ, the blessed Master, to pray, “Father, forgive them.” He must crush out of 
his heart all revengeful feelings; he must learn to love his enemies, to pray for those 
who use him despitefully. It is a hard lesson sometimes. We shall learn it if we are 
living by faith in the presence of the cross. He died for the Thessalonians when they 
were enemies; they mud learn of him to be kind to all meu, even to the unthankful and 
to the evil. 3. Christum joy. It is a duty, not merely a privilege. A sullen, joyless 
temper implies a want of faith, the absence of hope and love. “The kingdom of God 
is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Joy is one of the fruits of 
the Spirit. He dwelleth in the Christian heart, and his presence bringeth joy. There 
must be joy where God is; the joy of heaven lieth in this, “He that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them.” And the joy of the faithful on earth is joy in the 
Lord, joy in his presence, in his love. Not to rejoice is want of trustfulness in him 
whose love should gladden the Christian heart. Barrow begins his great sermon on 
this text with the words, “0 good apostle, how acceptable rules dost thou prescribe 1 
O gracious God, how gracious laws dost thou inspire!” but “res severs verum gaudium.” 
Many rejoice at times, in seasons of excitement; but to rejoice evermore, in sickness, 
and pain, and disappointments, and bereavements — this is difficult indeed ; this implies 
a high degree of self-mastery, a living faith in God, We must learn to regard joy as 
our bounden duty, a duty which flows out of the great debt of love which we owe to 
God. Joy is the expression of our gratitude; it ought to be the free-will offering of a 
thankful heart. “Rejoice evermore” is the commandment of the Lord. He who 
commands gives also power to obey. He giveth to all men lamely. He gives his Holy 
Spirit to all who ask in faith, and with the Spirit comes the gift’ of joy. 4. Persever- 
ance in- prayer. The whole of the Christian life should be consecrated to God — every 
action, word, thought. This involves a constant reference of all the little details of our 
daily lives to the will of God. We should jefer them all to him, as Heztkiah spread 
the letter of .Sennacherib before the Lord. No emergency is so great as to keep the 
faithful Christian from his God, none of our little difficulties is so small as to make it 
needless or unseemly to consult the Lord in prayer. “ Whatsoever ye do in word or in 
deed, do all in the Name of the Lord Jesus.” Thus the whole life must he sanctified 
by habitual communion with God, while in the stated hours of prayer the believer, will 
constantly entreat the Giver of ail good with unceasing and ever more urgent impor- 
tunity for more abundant grace, for larger spiritual gifts, for strength from on high to 
offer daily a more acceptable service. Thus prayer will be without ceasing. The heart 
prays when the lips are silent. 5. Thankfulness. Thanksgiving must always aecom- 
jany prayer. It springs out of faithful prayer; for faithful prayer brings us into the 
presence of God, and in that presence we must give thunks. Thanksgiving, like 
prayer, should be without ceasing, in everything. We thank God for his unspeakable 
gilt, the gift of Christ; we thank him tor our access to him in prayer and pi a iso and 
holy sacrament; we thank him for our creation, {reservation, and all the blessings of 
this life. We must learn to thank him, not only in our joys, but in our sorrows too. 
We must thank him for his chastisements, for they are sent in love. “Hast thou 
suffered any evil,” says Chrysostom ; “ ii thou wilt, it is no evil; give thanks to God 
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and the evil is turned to good” He practised what he taught ; in the midst of cruel 
afflictions he died with the words, “Glory he to God for all things,” on his lips. This 
is the will of God — God would have the Christian’s life to be a life of joy, a life of 
unceasing prayer, of perpetual thanksgiving. This is his will in Christ Jesus, revealed 
in the words of Christ, exemplified in the life of Christ, rendered possible by the grace 
of Christ" to those who abide in him. 6 . Spiritual gifts . The Divine fire was kindled 
at the great day of Pentecost in the baptism of fire; the like holy ilame burns in all 
true Christian hearts. It is of all gifts the most precious. It involves an awful 
responsibility. (1) It is our part to stir up the gift of God that is in us; to watch very 
carefully I&st, through sin or carelessness or indifference, the holy fire lose its brightness 
and its power. The foolish virgins were suddenly aroused to the consciousness that 
their lamps were going out. The Lord was come; they had no oil, w they were not 
ready. It was too late. Arise and trim your lamps ; take warning in time ; quench not 
the Spirit. An unclean life, says Chrysostom, quenches that holy fire ; so does apathy, 
indifference in religion. Sin is like water poured upon the Same, There is no fellow- 
ship between light and darkness; the Holy Spirit dwelletk not in the impure heart. 
Indifference gradually quenches the fire. The lamp will not burn without the oil; the 
daily renewal of the Holy Ghost is necessary for the support of the spiritual life within 
us. The Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul; he may depart from us if we live, like 
Saul, in wilfulness and disobedience. It is a tearful thought that we have the awful 
power of quenching that Spirit which is the very life of our st-uls. It should stimulate 
us to constant, anxious watchfulness. (2) Quench not the Spirit in others; despise nob 
prophesying^, but prove all things. There is a holy enthusiasm which comes from 
God; there is a fanaticism, a mere fervour of excitement, which is not of God. We 
must not believe every spirit, lest we be carried about with every blast of vain doctrine. 
We are bidden to “ try the spirits whether they are of God.” There were prophesy mgs 
in the apostolic times, flowing from the direct inspiration and impulse of the Holy 
Spirit ; there are such utterances now. There were then, and there are now, counterfeit 
likenesses of these spiritual gifts. There is need of care. God giveth to his chosen a 
power of spiritual discernment. “ lie that is spiritual judge th all things he will hold 
last that which is good, 7. All evil must be avoided. Every form of evil; little sins, 
as they are called, as well as great sins. Little sins are the first symptoms of the 
deadly disease. It may be checked at its outbreak ; if neglected, it may slay the soul. 
The danger is great; the enemy is awful in his power and malignity. Hate all that 
comes from him. — B. C. C. 

Yers. 23, 24. — The result of obedience to these commandmen ts—sa notification. I. It 
is the gift of God. 1. Peace. Peace is the blessed fruit of obedience. Be careful 
tor nothing; live in prayer and thanksgiving, and the peace of God, which passe th all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and thoughts. But it comes from God. He is 
the God of peace. It is his; “My peace,” the Lord Jesus says. It is God who rnaketh 
peace, who reconciles the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them. 
2. Evlitvss. Hulim-ss is the sum of all Cm istian graces. All the precepts contained 
in the previous verses are here taken together; they meet and are summed up in 
holiness. But no human effort can sanctify the heart without the grace of God. 
Therefore the apostle is not content with exhorting the Thessaloniaus ; he prays that 
God may sanctify them. May he himself (he says emphatically), “the God of peace, 
sanctify you wholly.” He goes on to expand the last word. 

II, It must pebvade the whole being. 1. The spirit. This is the highest part of 
our immaterial nature, the breath of life, inbreathed "by Almighty God. It is the part 
receptive of Divine communications, which, in the regenerate, holds converse with 
God"; which is the sphere of the operations of God the Holy Ghost, That man is 
spiritual iu whom the spirit rules; he is natural (fvxuats) in whom the soul (tyvx'h) has 
usurped the place of the spirit. The evil spirit seeks to enslave the spirit of man ; he 
strives to enter in and dwell in the spirit which should be God’s. f i he peace ot God is 
the true garrison ; it guards the heart and thoughts of the faithful, leaving no ingress 
for the wicked one. 2. The soul. Each of the two words is sometim'es usej fur our 
whole invisible nature; but, when distinguished from the spirit, the soul is the lower 
part of our immaterial being, which belongs in common to the whole animal creation ; 
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the scat of the appetites, desires, affections. Those men in whom the animal soul pre- 
dominates arc called by St. Jude “ sensual, not having the spirit” (ifvx«ob yefyia /ri? 
Torres). The soul is sanctified when it submits itself to the divinely enlightened 
spirit, when all its appetites, feelings, longings, are controlled and regulated by the 
sanctified spirit. 3. The body. The Christian body is a holy tiling. It should be the 
temple of the Holy Ghost; it should be presented unto God a living sacrifice. It is 
sanctified when it is ruled by the spirit, when it is kept pure from the defilements of 
sensual sin, when its members are made instruments of righteousness unto God. The 
apostle prays that the whole man, spirit, soul, and body, may be preserved in the whole 
sphere of its existence, so as to be without blame in the great day, 4. How is this 
possible? God is faithful ; he will do it. He. calleth us. His calling is not vain, his 
promises are not delusive ; they are true, for he is the Truth. He wi:l do it — ail that he 
has promised, all that we pray for, more than we pray for, above all that we can ask or 
think ; for his power worketh in us. He will do it. He will give us his. Holy Spirit ; 
he will sanctify us wholly if we yield ourselves to his purifying influences; he will pre- 
serve our entire being blameless at the coming of the Lord, if only we persevere— -if 
we abide in him. This little verse has been well called “ the sum of all consolation.” 

Lessons. 1. Work, but pray. Be obedient, but always look to God, and trust only 
in his grace; it is he that giveth holiness, 2. Pray for entire sanctification. Body, soul, 
and spirit — all are God’s ; glorify him in all, 3. Obey bis calling ; he will fulfil bis 
promises. — B. 0. C. 

Vers. 25 — 28. — Conclusion. I. He asks foe their prayers. He, the great apostle, 
begs for the prayers of these neophytes, these babes in Christ. It shows: 1. His 
humility . 2. The value of prayer. A good man has said, “ Prayer is possession. 
Faithful prayer is the sure possession of all that the redeemed will of man can desire. 
The man who is full of prayer is full of power. I would rather have the gift of a 
brother’s faithful prayers than of his plentiful substance. And I feel that when I have 
given to a brother my faithful prayers I have given him my best and greatest gift.” 
8. The duty of praying for the clergy. They have a great charge, an awful responsi- 
bility. They might well shrink from the burden, conscious as they are of sin and 
weakness. But they work, if they are faithful, in the strength of God and in the 
strength of prayer— their own prayers and the prayers of the Church. The prayers of 
the Church are their due, for it is the commandment of the Lord. When they fail in 
energy, in self-denial, in holy example, it may be in part the fault of those who do not 
pray, as they are bidden, for the ministers of God. 

II. The kiss of peace. St. Paul four times, St. Peter once, bid Christians to salute 
one another with a holy kiss. The practice was universal in ancient times; it was 
associated with the Holy Communion. Now it exists only in the Coptic Church of 
Egypt. The outward form has passed away; ancient customs may be disused when 
changes in habits and feeling render them no longer suitable. The sacred duty of 
brotherly love remains unchanged for ever. “By this shall men know that ye are my 
disciples, when ye have love one towards another.” 

Hi. The Epistle to re read in the Church. Mark his earnestness: he adjures 
them by the Lord. It was his first Epistle. This solemn injunction was more needed 
now than afterwards. Then the Epistle was to stand on a level with the ancient 
Scriptures; it was to be read publicly, as Moses and the prophets were read in the 
synagogues. It was to be read to all . The open Bible must be given to all. All need 
its holy lessons; all have a right, by the gracious gift of God, to the blessings which 
it offers. 

IV. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. He begins his Epistle with grace; he 
ends it with grace. The grace of God is the beginning and the end of our salvation. 
“By the grace of God I am what I am;” “By grace are ye saved.” All our truest 
happiness here, all our hopes for blessedness hereafter, come from the grace of God. 

Lessons. 1. Try to realize the great value of prayer; desire the prayers of the 
smuts. 2. Pray tor the clergy; it is a sacred duty. 8. Love the brethren. 4. The 
Bible is a precious book ; see that you prize it. — B. 0. C. 

Vers. 1 — 11. — Exhortation in view of the Lord's coming. I. How the dat of the 
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Lord is sudden and unexpected in its COMING. 44 But concerning the times and the 
seasons, brethren, ye have no need that aught be written unto you. For yourselves 
k now perfectly that the day of the Lord so cotneth as a thief in the night.” By the 
same method which is followed in ch. iv. 9, the apostle seeks to impress on the Thessa- 
lonians ascertain point relating to the times and the seasons which make up the period 
of the Lord's dealing with men. This related more particularly to the day of the 
Lord, the day when the Lord is to descend to earth, which is to be thought of as the 
completing point of the times and the seasons. It is practically to each of us the day 
of our deat(n When with them he had taken care that they should accurately under- 
stand the sudden and unexpected nature of the advent. There were decisive words of 
the Lord on which to proceed. “ But of that day and hour knowefch no one, not even 
the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only ; ” “ It is not for you to 
know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own power,” There 
was even the same image employed by our Lord which is employed here. “ But know 
this, that if the master of the house had known in what hour the thief was coming, he 
would have watched, and not have left his house to be broken through.” As a thief, 
without notice given and under cover of the night, approaches the dwelling which its 
occupant thinks secure, so stealthily approaches the day of the Lord. To all alike the 
uncertainty exists, and will exist. All fixings of the time, such as are sometimes 
attempted, are wholly unwarranted. God does not mean that either the Church or the 
world should know the time, any more than he means that any of us should know the 
time of our death. 

II. How TO THE CARNALLY SECURE THE DAY OF THE LORD IS TO COME AS A TERRIBLE 
surprise. 44 When they are saying, Peace and safety, then sudden destruction comefch 
upon them, as travail upon a woman with child ; and they shall in no wise escape.” 
The image is carried forward, and we are to think of those who confine their interest 
to the earthly sphere, and do not dream of their possession as ever to be disturbed. 
But, having sown carnal security, they are to reap destruction , and not only in their 
earthly but also in their higher interest. It is a strong word which is employed, and 
corresponds to 44 wrath,” which is afterwards employed. This feeling of carnal security 
grows upon men. At first they chide themselves that they neglect Christ and their 
everlasting salvation. But, carried forward by the desire of earthly gratification and 
in confidence in their own strength, they find excuses for the course which they are 
following. A state of moral darkness is produced in them. They become blinded to 
the character of God, and the opposition which is ever widening between their life and 
the will of God. The result is, that qualms of conscience leave them, and they say, 
“ I have a feeling of peace within, and there is no trouble from without ” But just when 
they come to this height of carnal security, then sudden destruction comes upon them, 
from which there shall be no escape. Thus, it would seem, will it be at last. All 
men will not be ready for the descending Lord. “As were the days of Noah, so shall 
be the coming of the Bon of man. For as in those days which were before the flood 
they were eating and drinking, marrying and given in marriage, until the day that 
Noah entered into the ark, and they knew not until the flood came, and took them all 
away ; so shall be the coming of the Bon of man.” So it would seem is it, anticipatively, 
now. Men go on in their sinful courses, until they -are suddenly overtaken by death 
and destruction. 

IIL How TO SONS OF LIGHT AND SONS OF THE DAY THE DAY OF THE LORD SHOULD 
not be a surprise. 44 But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should over- 
take you as a thief : for ye are all sons of light, and sons of the day : we are not of the 
night, nor of darkness.” The Thessalonian brethren are excluded from the darkness 
which is implied in the state of carnal security; it was not, therefore, designed that 
that day should overtake them as a thief. The class to which they, as Christians, 
properly belonged, was that of sons of light and sons of the day. They are those to 
whom the Lord has been revealed, especially to whom it has been revealed that he will 
come, and who thus have light in them. They are those upon whom the Sun of 
righteousness has risen, making day around them. Welcoming the light, even in its 
reproving power, they come to be made of light and enveloped with, light, so that they 
are sons of light (which is the Divine nature) and sons of the day (which is the Divine 
eneompassment;. When it is always light, the thief lias not opportunity of approach- 
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ing without being seen. So those who have abundance of light in them and around 
them should not lie surprised by the day of the Lord. The class from which we as 
Christians are excluded is that of those who are of the night and of darkness . They 
are those who have moral night drawn around them. They are those into whose 
nature the light of God's mercy and truth has not penetrated. Loving the,, darkness 
rather than the light, because their deeds are evil, they come to have darkness as their 
surrounding and Their nature, so that they are of the night and of darkness. It was 
open to the apostle, from the use of similar expressions by our Lord (“ sons of this world/" 
“ sons of the devil ”), to have said sous of the night and sons of darkness. He seems to 
have chosen his language purposely to avoid the idea of freedom, to bring oiit the idea 
of servitude. They are not like the free sons of light and free sons of the day. They 
are rather those who are hemmed in by the night, who are enslaved to darkness. When 
there is darkness in and around a dwelling there may be said to be an invitation to the 
thief to approach. So those who have darkness in and around their beipg may be said 
to invite a surprise from the day of the Lord. 

IY. How WE A EE BOUND, AS ENLIGHTENED CHRISTIANS, TO WATCH AND BE SOBER. 
“ So then let us not sleep, as do the rest, but let us watch and be sober. For they that 
sleep sleep in the night ; and they that be drunken are drunken in the night.” There 
is put forward what we are not to do. Let us not sleep, as do the rest of mankind. 
Sleeping implies obliviousness and inactivity. The rest of mankind are in an oblivious, 
inactive state, especially with regard to the solemn issues of life. Let us who have 
light not be like them. What we are to do is to watch. We are to have the wakeful 
activity of the sentinel at his post. He knows not from what side or what hour the 
enemy may approach, so he has altogether and always to be vigilant. In like manner, 
let us take full account of the fact that death is coming. And, seeing we know not 
how or what hour it may come, let our vigilance all round never sleep. What we are 
to do is also to be sober. A subject should be in a fit state when ushered into the 
presence of his sovereign. It will be a solemn thing for us to be ushered into the 
presence of the Lord at death; and we should he in a fit state for the occasion. We 
should especially have our appetites in proper restraint. We should have the full 
command of our powers. We should be so employed from moment to moment that, 
when the last moment comes, we can fitly leave our employments and pass into the 
presence of our Judge. Not to be doing this t is to be conforming to unenlightened 
practices. “They that sleep sleep in the night ; and they that be drunken are drunken 
in the night” The literal fact is stated as the basis for thought. Night is the con- 
genial time for sleep. So those who are in the night of sin are in a drowsy, unalarmed 
state with regard to their spiritual concerns. They do not. take into account that they 
have to meet death, and yet, however deep their sleep, they have to meet it and the 
realities to which they will be wakened up after death. Night is also the congenial 
time for drunkenness. How much of the drinking that is to be deplored goes on after 
darkness has set in! So those who are in the night of sin are in a state of spiritual- 
intoxication. And that is the worst thing that can be said of the literal drunkard. 
His spiritual nature is in a bad state. In not restraining his appetites he is rebelling 
against God. In continuing in sin he is hardening his heart. * And he is not fit for 
passing into the presence of his Judge. And so is it, too, wi:h those who are drunken 
with the world’s engagements and cares. They become incapacitated for spiritual 
exercise, and for th<* enjoyment, of the Lord ? s presence. “But take heed to yourselves, 
lest haply your hearts be overcharged v\ ith surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of this 
life, and that day come on you suddenly as a snare.” 

Y. HOW WE ARE TO GIVE PROOF THAT WE ARE SOBER BY BEING ARMED WITH FAITH, 
love, and hope. “But let us, since we are of the day, be sober, putting on the breast- 
plate of faith and love ; and for a helmet, the hope of salvation.” Having the light of 
day, and knowing what is coming, let us, as sober men, take all due precautions. For 
us to be tore warned should be to be forearmed. It is only defensive armour that is 
thought of here as brought into requisition. The idea seems to be, that we are to be 
armed against all that would unfit us for our Lord’s coming. 1 . The breastplate. This 
is a double piece of armour. It is faith and love combined. Faith apprehends the 
Lord’s coming, in opposition to blind unbelief which says, “ Where is the promise of his 
coming ? for since the lathers fell a .-deep, all things continue as they were.” Faith defends 
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by encircling ns with, the Divine strength, which is as though every part of our 
lefenceless hearts were covered with armour. But faith only rightly defends when, 
it the same time, love gives Christ the possession of our hearts. It is' the, world that 
;empts us to forget the Lord’s coming, to make no preparation for death. When our 
learts am filled with love to the Saviour, we are enabled to keep out the world. The 
>reastplate of our defence being completed by love, brings it into agreement with what, 
n Eph. vi. 14, and also in Isa. lix. 17, is called H the breastplate of righteousness.” 2. 
Fhe helmet , This is a single piece of armour. In Eph. vi. 17, and also in Isa. lix. 17, 
. i is simply called- the helmet of salvation.” But what is meant is what is here called 
“ the hope of salvation.” We have a certain experience of salvation already in th 4 work- 
ing of iaith and love. Hope reaches beyond this experience forward to the salvation 
which is to be completed at the Lord’s coming. This hope is a defence to ns, as the 
helmet used to be to the warrior. Wearing this provided armour, we can hold our 
head high and v scathless above present troubles. Let us, then, as sober men, not unclasp 
our breastplate, nut lay aside our helmet. 

VI. HoW THE SALVATION - HOPED E0R HAS BEEN MADE A DlVlNB CERTAINTY TO US. 
“For God appointed us not unto wrath, but unto the obtaining of salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” For those who are sunk in spiritual slumber and intoxication 
there is an appointment unjo wrath. The Divine displeasure must be manifested 
against the rebellious course which they have been following. But for us who are 
acting as sober men there is an appo'ntment unto the obtiinhi g of salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, i.e. at his coming. And what God has appointed will be carried 
out. A soldier endures in the hope of victory. But the victory is to him an uncertainty ; 
it may not be realized, or he may not live to share in it. But the Christian soldier has 
a Divine appointment on which to proceed. If even now we take Christ as our Saviour, 
and from this point wait for his coming, then God intends that we shall conquer. Let 
us seize (he advantage of onr position. While we have our iaith and love in vigorous 
exercise, let us know also the sustaining power of a lively hope. 

VII. HOW THE OBTAINING OF SALVATION HAS BECOME ASSURED TO US. “ Who died 
for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live together with him,” 1 . Our life 
has its source in Christ's death. Christ died for our benefit, and, by implication, in 
our stead. He died in the way of making satisfaction for our sin. In him, as onr 
Repre.-entative or Head, we obtain the benefits of his work. It is as though we had 
died, as though we had made satisfaction for sin. Thus in condescending love, in 
accordance with eternal principles, are we introduced into salvation. 2. The final end 
of Christ's death is that we should live together with him. Christ died with this view, 
that we should ultimately live along with him, and have fellowship with him; we 
entering into his thoughts and delighting in his love, while he enters into our thoughts 
and delights in our love. 3. This end is independent of our waling or sleeping at 
Christ's coming. Our waking or sleeping is accidental ; the essential thing is that we 
shall have fellowship with Christ, and fellowship, as it then shall be, in the body. 
Both classes, those who wake and those who sleep, have the same reason for assuring 
themselves that they shall live together with him, viz. in the fact that he has died to 
merit it for them, as he lives to secure it for them. Those who wake shall be changed 
without the union between soul and body being broken; and, changed, they shall live 
together with him. Those who sleep have the union between the soul and ho ly broken, 
without any break in the union between the soul and Christ and in fellowship with 
him ; and, raised from their graves, they shall live together with him. Thus the ultimate 
state of both classes is to be the same, the apostle returning here to the conclusion 
reached in ch. iv. 17, where it is said of the same two classes united that they shall 
be for ever with the Lord. 

VIII. HOW IN THE CIRCUMSTANCES THEY ARE TO ACT TOWARD EACH OTHER. 
“ Wherefore exhort one another, and build each other up, even also ye do.” There 
is an unhappy change from “ comfort ” to “exhort” in the translation. It ought to 
he “ comfort,” as in the parallel verse at the close of the previous paragraph. They 
were to comfort one another with what was blessed in the Lord’s corning. They were 
also to edify each other, in preparation for the Lord’s coining— communicating know- 
ledge to each other, praying for each other, pressing duty on each other, stimulating 
judi other by example. This they were doing, and in that way were admirably 
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answering the ends of their being in a Christian society. But let them go on, and not, 
while only a little away from the starting-point, suppose that they have reached finality. 
Let us, too," make the end of our being in a Christian society comfort and, especially, 
edification to all the members.— R. F. 

Vers. 12 — 22 . — Exhortations . I. Duty toward the presidents. “But we beseech 
you, brethren, to know them that labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish -you ; and to esteem them exceeding highly in love for their work’s sake/’ 
The Greek hears that those who labour, preside, and admonish are all one clgss. From 
other places in the Hew Testament we must understand that the reference is to the 
class of the elders. “ And when they had appointed for them elders in every Church, 
and had prayed with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on whom they had 
believed/’ “For this cause/’ Paul says to Titus, “left I thee in Crete, that thou 
sbouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and appoint elders incevery city, as 
I gave thee charge/’ From 1 Tim. v. 17 it appears that there were elders who simply 
ruled, and others who both ruled and taught. The language employed in the descrip- 
tion of the elders here does not require a restriction in the application to teaching 
elders. It can only be said that the greater extent of their duties warrants a special 
application to them. There is put forward the idea of their being workers. In any 
office the first thing to be looked to is the amount of real honest work that is done in it. 
Certainly it is not meant that any ecclesiastical office should he a sinecure. There was 
spirituai work to he done among the Thessalonians, and there were those who were 
appointed for the doing of it. These did their work even to weariness . Next to their 
being workers, they wer e presidents. In 1 Tim. v. 17 the elders are described as thus 
ruling or presiding. In this presidency there is implied the possession of ecclesiastical 
power ; hut it is with limitations. Believers stand in an immediate personal relation 
to the Lord. But there is also the relation in which believers stand collectively to the 
Lord. In this relation Christ is not only President ; hut there are those who in each 
Christian society preside in the Lord, i.e. they preside in his Name, they represent his 
authority in the relation. To them belongs the power of the keys, or of admitting and 
excluding. To them it belongs to preside at the ordinance of the supper. To them it 
belongs to sit in judgment in matters connected with the efficient working of the 
society. As presidents, they are also monitors , not restrictively teachers. It belongs to 
them as characterized by piety and practical wisdom, and as foremost in every good 
work themselves, in a special manner, in virtue of their office, to press duty on those over 
whom they have been placed, to stir up the negligent, to administer rebuke to the 
erring. It is the duty of the members of a Christian society toward their laborious 
presidents and monitors to know them. It is usual to take this knowing as equivalent 
to knowing with appreciation , which is afterward defined as esteeming in love. It 
seems better not to bring forward the ideas of esteem and love, hut to think only of 
that on which the esteem and love are founded, viz. such a marking of the presidents 
as leads to their being esteemed and loved. The esteem is to he founded on the work 
belonging to their office. They are engaged in the Lord’s work, in seeking the 
spiritual good of those over whom they have been placed. And as that is the most 
important of all kinds of work, they are not only to be esteemed, hut esteemed exceed- 
ing highly for their work’s sake. While they are to he esteemed, they are also to be 
loved. Love is to he the element in which the esteem is to have its subsistence and 
nourishment. They are not to he judged harshly, but, in love, a kindly view is to be 
taken of them, and their defects overlooked. 

II. Duty of regarding the peace of the Christian circle. “Be at peace 
among yourselves.” Our Lord exhorts the twelve in almost the same terms : <f Be at 
peace one with another.” The exhortation means that we are to cultivate toward the 
members of the Christian circle such good feeling as will dispose us not only to refrain 
from strife, but also to be on good terms with them. And if we are to be peaceably dis- 
posed, as we are elsewhere exhorted, toward all men, much more are we to be peace- 
ably disposed, as we are here exhorted, to those to whom we stand in nearer alliance 
and engagement, who are subjects with us of the same Prince of peace. The most 
fruitful cause of congregational or more widely ecclesiastical dispeace is fondness for 
power or honour . It was when the twelve had disputed one with another who was 
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the greatest (Mark ix. 34), and had turned against one who used Christ’s JSTame yet 
followed not them (Mark ix. 38), that they were exhorted to be at peace one with 
another (Mark ix. 50). John refers to a certain Diotrephes, in a Church to which he 
wrote, who loved to have the pre-eminence among them. There are those who are more 
concerned ^to advance themselves, or their family connection, or their party, than the 
common ends for which the society exists. A co-operating cause is prejudice. There 
are those who are more attached to opinions hastily formed, or traditionally received, 
or to which they are constitutionally inclined as more liberal or more conservative, 
than to the truth honestly inquired into. When, with this, there conspires worldly 
motive, leading to weiHly policy, the result, on occasion or, it may be, on little 
occasion, is dispeace. Oho cure for dispeace is respect for the properly constituted 
authorities, or good feeling toward the presidents . This wilL oft* n carry a society 
through a difficult trial. A more effective cure is abundance of Christian work . It 
was when the twelve were in the way (unemployed so far) that they disputed who was 
the greatest. When afterward they were in the midst of their work, the question 
would not be who was the greatest, but who could do the most work for Christ. For 
a Church to be actively engaged in real work for the Master is to he in the best 
position for its own peace. Pray, then, for the peace of Jerusalem, and for its order 
liness and holy activity, as conducive to peace. 

III. Doty toward three classes within the Christian circle. 1 . The dis- 
orderly. “And we exhort you, brethren, admonish the disorderly.” This class is 
described by a word which is used of soldiers who do not keep their rank. There were 
those in the Thessalouian Church who were out of rank, in the way of being negligent 
of their business, under the influence of the coming of Christ. In Christian Churches 
still there are those who are out of rank, in the way of being careless in attendance on 
ordinances, in the way of being dissipated, in the way of being chargeable with dis- 
honourable actions. If it is a grave fault to be disorderly in a military sense, it is no 
less grave a fault to be disorderly in a Christian sense. Must it not be offensive to him 
who is pre-eminently charged with the order of the Church, the Captain of our sal- 
vation? And his command, laid not merely on the presidents but on all, is that such 
should be admonished. They all need to be admonished to the performance # of the 
duty with regard to which they are at fault ; and some of them, need to be admonished 
to take the first step in the Christian life. 2. The faint-hearted. “Encourage the 
faint-hearted.” In our Churches there are those who are faint-hearted on account of the 
loss of friends, as the Thessalonian s were faint-hearted on account of the supposed fate 
of Christian friends taken away before the coming. There are those who are depressed 
by the state of their temporal affairs, as the Thessalonians would have a depressing 
influence in the way in which maintenance and home and even life were affected by 
persecution. There are always those who are apt to be faint-hearted on account of their 
spiritual slate. Have they a real interest in Christ? Are they making progress in the 
Christian life? Are they doing any good? Are they having an influence for good 
upon those over whom they are immediately placed? The command of Christ, laid on 
all, is that such are to be encouraged. Let them be encouraged by the thought of the 
kind Providence that is exercised over them. Let them be encouraged to the exercise 
of faith. “ 0 thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” “ Why art thou cast 
down, 0 my soul? and why art thou disquieted in me ? hope thou in God : for I shall 
yet praise him, who is the health of my countenance, and my God.” 3. The weak. 
“ Support the weak ” There would be those among the Thessalonians who felt the 
weakening influence of the heathenism out of which they had come. Heathen habits 
could not be laid aside in a day. So there are those in our Churches who are anxious 
to do well, but are apt; to stumble from the strength of evil habit. The command of 
Christ, laid on all, is that such are not to be left to stand or fall by themselves; but 
they are to be supported by sympathy and counsel and example until they attain to 
greater moral strength- — as infants, or those weakened by disease, need to be supported, 
until they can go about freely. 

I¥. The one duty toward all within the Christian circle. “ Be long- 
suffering toward all.” It seems better to confine the reference to the Christian circle, 
and to consider the reference as widened in the following verse. This is the condition 
of mind that will fit us for dealing with all. It was not unfitting that the duty should 
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be laid upon a young Church like that of Thessalonica. Young Christians are of a 
sanguine disposition. In their own enthusiasm they look for others being enthusiastic. 
They need, in their experience of the difficulty of evil being cast out of their own 
hearts, of keeping up their own enthusiasm, to be taught the lesson of patience. Let 
them not be less earnest, but let them bear long, in the hope of seeing those who are 
lukewarm and faulty brought into a better state. 

Y. Duty especially toward those who injure us. “ See that none render unto 
any one evil for evil ; hut alway follow after that which is good, one toward another, and 
toward all? 5 The heathenish idea is to return evil for evil. Even Aristotle regarded 
it not less reasonable to return evil for evil, than to return good for good ; “ for other- 
wise” he says, “ if a man must not retaliate, his condition appears to be as had as slavery ” 
('Ethics/ hk. v. ch. 5). This heathenish disposition to take revenge on those who 
injure us needs to be conquered by us. Hence there is enjoined on us care : “Take 
heed that none render unto any one evil for evil.” There is danger, if we are not careful, 
of our giving way to revengeful feelings. The Christian idea is that we are to resist 
not evil: “ Whosoever smiteth thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
The meaning here is that, instead of returning evil for evil, we are to do kind offices to 
those who injure us. This is the best way of gaining our offending brethren. It is 
also the best way of gaining over them that are outside. There is no more powerful 
argument in favour of Christianity than its conquest of revengefulness, its disposing us 
to return good for evil. 

YL Duty of rejoicing. u Bejoiee alway,” The happy God designs us to be happy 
like himself, and not merely in heaven. We cannot, indeed, have a light heart when 
we think of the evil in us and around us. But while sorrowful, we can always rejoice 
in the thought of our Christian advantages. “ He that hath the inexhaustible Spring 
of good for his portion, that hath his welfare entrusted in God’s most faithful hand, 
that hath the infinite Beauty and Excellency for the perpetual object of his contem- 
plation, that enjoyeth the serenity of a sound mind, of a pure heart, of a quiet 
conscience, of a sure hope, what can he want to refresh or comfort him ? If we scan 
all thq doctrines, all the institutions, all the precepts, all the promises of Christianity, 
will not each appear pregnant with matter of joy, will not each yield great reason and 
strong obligation to this duty of rejoicing evermore ? ” (Barrow). 

Yli. Duty of prayer. “ Pray without ceasing.” This cannot mean that prayer 
is to occupy our whole time. For prayer is only one duty, and we have to propor- 
tion our time between our various duties. But it means that we are to make prayer 
part of the great business of our life, and not a by-business. It means that we are to 
connect prayer with the principal occasions of our life. It means that in particular 
matters we are to pray on, until we succeed in the object of our requests. It means 
that we are to have stated times for prayer, especially the natural seasons of morning 
mid evening. It means that in the intensity of our earnestness we are to overleap 
these stated times. “ Devotion is the best food of our souls, which preserveth their 
life and health, which repaireth their strength and vigour : if we, therefore, long abstain 
from it, we shall starve or pine away ; we shall be faint and feeble in all religious per- 
formances ; we shall have none at all, or a very languid and meagre piety” (Barrow). 

Yin. Duty of thanksgiving. “ In everything give thanks, for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus to you-ward.” To give thanks means that, sincerely, duly sensible 
of our benefits, we are to make cheerful acknowledgment of them to God. To give 
thanks in everything means that we are to thank God, not only in great things, but 
also in small things; not only in rare things, but also in common things. It means 
that we are to thank God, not only in present things, but for past mercies as well, and 
even for what is laid up for future enjoyment. It means that we are to thank God, 
not merely in things affecting ourselves, but also in things affecting others. It means 
that we arc to thank God, not merely in prosperous things, but also in adverse things, 
recognizing the merciful moderating of them, the merciful design in them, the support- 
ing grace under them, and the benefit resulting from them. It means that we are to 
thank God, not merely in things affecting our bodies, but also in things affecting our 
souk The duty of thanksgiving is here enforced by the consideration that this is the 
will of Gad in Christ Jesus to us-ward. In Christ Jesus he is infinite kindness, 
alwaya overflowing in blessing on us. How fitting, then, that we should, through 
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Christ- Jesus, “offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, the fruit of our lips”! 
This has the distinction of being the most delightful of all duties, “ For praise and 
thanksgiving are the most delectable business of heaven ; and God grant they may be 
our greatest delivrht, our frequent employment upon earth ” (Barrow), 

IX. Duty toward the Spirit. “ Quench not the Spirit.” The Spirit is com- 
pared here, as in other places in Scripture, to fire. There is the beginning of spiritual 
life in every man. There is the depraved nature, but there is also the Spirit with his 
vital energy to be cherished or quenched. It is especially in connection with the 
gospel that the Spirit is given to men. In the gospel there is presented a Divine call 
to accept of Divine mercy, and there is, in connection with it, a Divine warning against 
refusing Divine mercy. “ He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life; but he that 
obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” The 
Spirit, in the Word read or preached, brings the gospel call to bear upon the conscience 
and heart. The feeling that we ought to accept of salvation and not throw away our 
existence, the desire to give Christ our confidence and not spurn his love, is the working 
of the Spirit, And, in providence after providence, does the Spirit more gently whisper 
to us, or more loudly rouse us up to the importance of the Divine call and warning* 
It is suggested by the context, that- what those who have felt the power of the Spirit 
have to fear is the repression of enthusiasm. Let them give free outlet to the working 
of the Spirit, and not be deferred by the conventionalities even of religious society. If 
they feel prompted to pray, let them not restrain prayer. If they feel prompted to 
study God’s Word, let them sit down and pore over it. If they feel prompted to throw 
themselves into Christian work, let them. not- hold hack. It was by a strange perversity 
of will on the part of Saul that he was deserted by the Spi rit. David feared that his 
outbreak of sin would drive away the Holy Spirit from him. What prevents men 
feeling the power of the Spirit is especially an irregular life. They turn away from 
good, and give the reins to their passions, and another spirit than God’s takes possession 
of them. "But there is not needed outward irregularity to quench the Spirit. The 
essential thing is the withdrawing of the mind from the range of the Divine revelation, 
the paying no heed to the Divine voice, the smothering good feeling even under the 
ordinary engagements of life, the neglecting to follow up good impressions by & decisive 
step for Christ. The result in the following out of trial is a state of mind in which 
there is an insensibility to the importance of the Divine call and warning. Conviction 
of sin or uneasiness about it ceases ; interest in what U good dies out. The Spirit of 
God takes his departure, and an evil spirit takes full possession. There is this 
encouraging thought to those who have been resisting and grieving the Spirit, that 
while there is the slightest thought of good remaining in their hearts, it may be fanned 
into a flame. The Spirit, long slighted, at last cherished, will come, and with his vital 
energy fill their whole being. 

X. Duty with regard to prophesyings. “ Despise not prophesyings.” These 
were special manifestations of the Spirit. As in the Corinthian Church, and also in the 
Galatian Churches,- so in the Church of Thessalonica, there was the presence of miracles. 
There was the gift of healing; there was also the gift of tongues. As striking mani- 
festations the use they served was especially in impnssing and drawing the attention 
of them that were outside, Prophesyings were intelligent and, probably, impassioned 
utterances of Divine truth under the inflatus of the Spirit. As such the use they 
served was especially in promoting the edification of the Church. Let none, then, run 
the risk of quenching the Spirit by placing a low value on his less striking but far 
more important manifestations. 

XI. Duty of proving all things. “ Prove all things.” The language is taken 
from the art of the assayer. He has special skill in applying tests, with the view of 
discovering wliat is real and what is counterfeit in metals, what is good coin and what 
is bad coin. So the Christian assayer is to be specially skilled in testing the real 
nature of things. There is nothing in the language to restrict the reference to the 
prophesyings w inch have been mentioned. It is not said “ ail prophesyings,” or “all these 
things.” And if there is an antithesis, as some authorities have it, in the assertion of 
“but,” yet is it preserved by regarding prophesyings as included among all things. 
The wideness of the reference is confirmed by the consideration that things as proved 
are divided into things to be chosen and things to be rejected. In prophesyings* m 
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inspired, there was no element to be rejected. Proving them could only mean learning 
to put due value upon them, partly in comparison with other Divine gifts. Ordinary 
teachings have not all the true ring or composition. “ 0 holy simplicity ! ” exclaimed 
Huss, when he saw an aged devout woman throwing a fagot on to his burning pile. 
■ But our safeguard is not a holy simplicity, believing all that we have been told by good 
men; it is rather, in dependence on the direction of God, the exercise of an independent 
judgment. That is the sheet-anchor of our Protestantism. We reject the claim of the 
Roman Catholic that we are to accept of things because they are taught by th6 Church, 
because they have been ordained by councils, because they have even the ^support of 
the apostolic Fathers. The thing to be deplored is that much of our Protestantism is 
traditional, an unreasoning acceptance of belief. With regard to opinions which pass 
current in society, we are not to accept of them because they are popular, because they 
are well-sounding, because they are associated with particular names or | arties ; but 
we are to have a Divine insight into them as true or false. With regard to what is? 
presented for the regulation of our conduct, there is evil as well as good presented for 
our acceptance. And evil is not presented to us as evil ; it takes specious forms — even 
Satan puts on the garb of an angel of light. We have need, therefore, to be on our 
guard; we have need to have our senses exercised to discern good and evil. Let us 
inquire, regarding an action or course of action, whether it is fitted to yield not simply 
a present but a solid and lasting satisfaction, without regrets in the future ; whether it 
is according to right principle and conducive to strength of character, and fitted also 
to be beneficial to others, “If we discerned ourselves,” says the apostle, “we should 
not he judged.” Let us be just with ourselves, that we may escape the consequences 
of a false judgment. Let us impartially apply the tests now, as those to whom they aro 
to be impartially and convincingly applied at the day of judgment. 

XII. Duty in view op the result of proving all things. 1. On the one 
hand to holdfast the good. “ Hold fast that which is good.” It is implied that we 
are not to be always proving. As a result of our proving, we find out that which is 
good. It is a duty we owe to that which is good to hold it fast, and not to let id go. 
If we have found the Bible to be the Word of God, let us hold it fast. Let us take 
it as nutriment to our souls. Let it be the test by which we try things. “ To the 
Law and to the testimony: if they speak not according to this word, it is because there 
is no light in them.” If we have satisfied ourselves as to the claims of Christ as our 
Divine teacher, let us hold him fast; let us take his teachings into our being, and let 
the confessing of Christ be that by which we try the spirits, not persons, but rather the 
spirit by which individuals, communities, institutes, systems, are animated. If we have 
satisfied ourselves that Christ has made full atonement for our sin, let us hold that truth 
fast as central, let us take all the comfort there is in it, and let it he the test of loyalty 
to Christ. If we have found out what a good life is as commended and exemplified by 
Christ, and as put to the proof by ourselves, let us hold it fast as what has held us up 
in the past, as what has held up the good in all the generations, as what will hold us 
up until we obtain an immutable standing in heaven. And let us not, with a false 
toleration, think that any life can be good which wants the great theistie, and especially 
the great Christian, elements. 2. On the other hand to abstain from evil . “ Abstain 
from every form of evil” The old translation is indefensible here. The words should 
not have formed a verse by themselves ; they should have been added on to the former 
words. In view of the good and evil that are separated in the proving of things, we ‘are 
on the one hand to hold fast that which is good, and on the other hand to abstain from 
every form of evil If anything is yet undetermined to our mind, our duty as already 
laid down is to find out its true nature. If, after examination, it is of a doubtful nature, 
or seems to be bordering on evil, our duty certainly is to abstain from it. But the duty 
laid down here is different from that. It is our duty with regard to what we have 
found out to be one of the many forms of evil. Having found it out t-» be evil in 
reality, let us not hesitate about our course, let us abstain trom it, let us refuse to taste 
it even as we would not take poison, let us turn away from it as irom that which is 
alien from our being and fitted only to work our destruction. — It. F. 

Ters. 23 — 28. — Prayer, I. Prayer for the sanctification of the Tiiessa- 

Lonians. “And the God of peace himself sanctify you wholly; and may yom 
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spirit nnd soul and body be preserved entire, without blame at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ From vke object of the prayer God is here named the God of 
peace. The peace which takes away the discord of our nature and restores its harmony 
U his will and gift. But lie is only the God of peace to us in our sanctification. The 
apostle had been exhorting to various forms of holiness. Feeling, however, how feeble 
h impart was in their sanctification, he makes his appeal to the first Cause of Sanctifi- 
cation. “The God of peace himself sanctify you.’’ In sanctification there is the idea 
of being set apart to the service of God. In the prayer the stress is laid on the wholeness 
of the sanctifi -at ion. In the word translated “ wholly ” there is the idea of wholeness 
in the way of the end being reached. The materials of the temple-building and vessels 
were originally in a rough state. But, put into the hands of cunning workmen, they 
were brought up into apt and consistent and beautiful forms. And not without 
sprinkling of blood were they dedicated to God. So the stuff of which we are made 
is originally Brian unpolished, defiled condition ; but, in the hands of the great Artificer, 
through the efficacy of the blood of Christ, are we being brought up into a state in 
which, in our whole being, we shall be fit for being employed in the service of God. 
In the second part of the prayer there is brought in another aspect of the wholeness of 
sanctification. And the word which indicates it is brought forward in the original out 
of its natural position, so as to be separated from the similar word translated “wholly M 
only by " and.” It conveys the idea of being whole in the way of being entire in its parts. 
“ It means what represents the whole undivided possession, what is not weakened by 
division, and thus subsists in perfect integrity ” (Delitzsch). The integrity refers to the 
three parts into which our nature is here regarded as divided — spirit and soul and 
body. In some places Scripture language turns upon the distinction between the 
material and immaterial nature of man. Here the immaterial nature is divided into 
spirit and soul. And this is in keeping with the dividing asunder of soul and spirit in 
Heb. iv. 12, and also with the contrast between the present psychical body and the 
future spiritual body in 1 Cor. xv. “ Whilst the soul,” says Olshausen, who has made 
a special study of this subject, “ denotes the lower region of the inner man— comprises, 
therefore, the powers to which analogous ones are found in animal life also, as under- 
standing, appetitive faculty, memory, fancy — the spirit includes those natural dis- 
positions which constitute the true human life ; viz, reason, as the faculty of perceiving 
the Divine; conscience, as the faculty of distinguishing moral good and evil; free-will, 
as the faculty of moral choice, by which the ability to form a history is purchased.” 
The spirit, we may say, is that by which we have the power of knowing and serving 
God, and of making character, and in which, in its whole range, we are separated from 
the brutes. The soul is the lower part of the inner man, in which, in its judgments, 
and longings, and recollections, and imaginings, the spirit is designed to bear rule. The 
body, or outer man, which is quickened by the soul, and has the power of exciting the 
soul, is another sphere in which, in its appetites and powers, the spirit is designed to 
hear rule through the soul. The spirit is wholly sanctified in the sense intended when, 
through the possession of the Spirit of God, reason and conscience faithfully represent 
the Divine voice, and the; will is faithfully responsive ; when, as a whole, it is the ruling 
centre with reference to the rest of the nature. The soul is wholly sanctified when the 
understanding is used as a help to the keeping of Divine precepts ; when the desires 
and affections are divinely regulated and purified and tempered ; when there is a ready 
memory for the Word of God, and a readiness from past associations in calling up 
good thoughts ; when the imagination is filled with Christ and the Christian ideal and 
the Christian prospect ; when, as a whole, this part of our nature does not assert 
its independence of the spirit above, and can resist the charms of the senses below. 
The body is wholly sanctified when its various members are used as instruments of 
righteousness ; when, as a whole, it does not aspire to rule in the soul ; when it takes 
its law from pure judgments, and desires, and recollections, and imaginings. Such 
is the wholeness of sanctification in the integrity of the nature. And what, on the 
positive side, is represented as integrity of nature, on the negative side is represented 
as being without blame. Here there is a glance forward, as there frequently is in this 
Epistle, to the coming of Christ. It is then that the integrity of our nature is to be 
fully realized, and to be placed in inviolable keeping. Beyond that point, the integrity 
of our nature perfectly attained, no power in the universe can ever break. 

'E^HESSALONIANS. 
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IL The prayer, grounded in the faithfulness of God. “Faithful is he that 
ealleth you, who will also do it.” There is a distinct covenanting on the part of God 
to bring about our sanctification. “ For this is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord ; I will put my laws into their mind, 
and on their heart also will I write them : and I will be to them a God, and they shall 
he to me a people.” God, in calling, actually begins the covenant work of our sanctifi- 
cation, and an appeal can he made to him as the faithful God, by ourselves or others, 
to carry out what he has begun. Let us not he backward to remind him of his 
promise, or to look for it being followed by performance. r 

Conclusion. 1. Bequest for prayer. “ Brethren, pray for us.” This request for prayer 
comes from the three Christian workers. They were thrown upon those for whom they 
laboured, in being themselves also compassed with infirmity. They felt that, if the 
Divine blessing was to rest upon their work in the highest measure, then the Thessa- 
lonian Church must join with the other Churches in giving them the assistance of their 
prayers. 2. The holy kiss. “ Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss ” This was the 
common Eastern form of salutation, associated with religion. Apparently the elders 
were thus to salute the members of the Thessalonian Church, one by one, in the name 
of Paul and Silas and Timothy. Propriety does not allow with us the use of this form 
of salutation between the various members of the Christian circle. But there is no 
reason why there should not be all the good feeling and fellowship with Christ of 
which the holy kiss is symbolic. At the same time, if love is to he sustained, it must 
be allowed all suitable forms of manifestation. 3. Direction as to the public reading of 
the Epistle. “ I adjure you by the Lord that this Epistle be read unto all the brethren.” 
The direction is given in the most solemn manner. Paul writes in his own name, and 
adjures by the Lord. The adjuration was apparently founded on the importance of the 
Epistle, not merely to the elders to whom it was handed, but to the whole community. 
Let it be brought directly to bear upon all, that they may each for themselves have 
their impression of its contents. Such an adjuration in the first of Paul’s Epistles 
significantly points to the right of every Christian member to have direct access to the 
Word of God. " What Paul,” says Bengel , " commands with an adjuration, Rome pro- 
hibits with an anathema.” 4. Benediction. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you.” He ends his Epistle as he began, by imploring grace. It is to the ever- 
living Divine Head of the Church that we must look for the bestowal of the blessing, 
and not according to the merit of any for whom we implore it, but only according to the 
abundance of the merit that he has obtained for them. — R. F. 

Vers. 2 — 4 . — A thief in the night. The one idea to be impressed upon us by this 
striking image is that of unexpectedness. The thief succeeds in making his entrance 
when he is least expected. So will it be on “ the day of the Lord.” The idea is derived 
from the teaching of Christ, in which it is more fully expanded (see Matt. xxiv. 
43, 44). The “day of the Lord” which is to come thus suddenly is often referred to 
in the Old Testament. There it is a dreadful occasion of Divine manifestation for 
judgment, to be hailed with gladness when the judgment falls on the enemies of Israel 
and brings the chosen people deliverance, but to be regarded with terror by sinful 
Israelites (Amos v. 18), St. Paul regards it as the day of Christ’s second advent. But 
the general use of the expression in the Old Testament justifies us in applying the 
warning concerning it to various forms of the parousia. 

I. The day of the Lord will come upon the benighted as a thief. 1. The day 
is unexpected. What did the heathen fellow-citizens of the Thessalonians know, or 
think, or care about the glorious advent of Christ, with its angel-summons and its trumpet- 
blast for which the Christians were watching so eagerly ? The Jews did not expect the 
coming of the Bon of man in the destruction of Jerusalem. The world does not think 
of the great judgment-day. Worldly people do not contemplate death. 2. No signs 
are given to the world of the dawning of this dread day. Ho lurid twilight betokens the 
tempestuous morning. It bursts suddenly upon a world slumbering in darkness. 
Science, philosophy, ordinary signs of the times, give no hint of it to the unspiritual. 
The biblical arithmetic of our modern prophets is always proving itself at fault. Ho 
bare intellectual calculation will ever discover the “day of the Lord.” 3. It is best for 
the world that no natural signs should herald this day , (1) Christian people are better 
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without the common signs which could be discerned by ordinary observation. To 
possess them would be to walk by sight. They are not given in order that faith may 
be exercised. (2) The world at large is better without these signs. Th^y ’would dis« 
arrange all the necessary pursuits of life. Some would cry abjectly for mercy without 
really repenting at heart. Some, as when plagues raged in cities, would fling off all 
restraints and plunge into a reckless course of debauchery. Borne would coldly calculate 
the time allowed for sinning before they would need to bethink them of preparing for 
the end. 

II. The day of the Lord will hot come upon the enlightened as a thief. St. 
Paul makes tin important distinction here — one that is not always recognized: u But 
ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should overtake you as a thief.” I. 
No men are enlightened as to the date of the second advent. Even Christ did not know 
it. This he distinctly says (Mark xiii. 32). 2. Christians are enlightened as to the 
fact and the character of the second advent. (1) They know that Christ will come again, 
which is more than the unbelieving world knows. They have Christ’s own promise to 
rely upon (Matt. xxiv. 30). (2) They know that Christ will come unexpectedly. At 
least, they ought to know this if they read the teachings of Scripture on the subject, 

3. The enlightenment of Christians will prevent the second advent from coming upon 
them like a thief When we are prepared for a surprise, it is no longer a surprise. If 
we know a thing may happen at any time, its occurrence will not give us the shock of 
an unexpected event. Christ, longed for, eagerly desired, fondly expected, will come 
at an hour when his people know not, but not when his true disciples are tmprepared 
to welcome him. — W. F. A. 

Vers. 6 — 8 .— Night and day . St. Paul writes of two classes of people whose con- 
ditions correspond respectively to night and day. Many associations of gloom and evil 
and ignorance gather round the image of night, while their opposites — brightness, 
goodness, knowledge, etc.-— are suggested by the idea of day. One advantage of the 
metaphorical language of Scripture is that it gives to us richer and more suggestive 
ideas than could be conveyed by bare abstract phrases. Subsidiary notions, like chro- 
matic chords in music, give tone and richness to the main idea impressed upon us by 
a manifold and significant image. This is apparent with the use of the images light 
and darkness by St. John. St. Paul would have us think that the imspiritual and 
godless world is in general like a people of the night, while the Church is like a city of 
light. But probably the enlightenment of revelation, the daylight of spiritual know- 
ledge, is the prominent thought in the mind of the apostle. ' For we find that in 
previous verses he has been referring to the shock of surprise to the world which will 
net be shared by enlightened Christians. On the fact of their greater enlightenment he 
now founds an exhortation to conduct worthy of it. The fuller light demands the 
holier life. Sons of the day have not the excuses of children of night. 

L The children of the night. 1. These are in darkness . The darkness is not 
confined to the illiterate. Nor is it confined to the inhabitants of heathen lands. 
People in Christian countries, who are familiar with the language of the New Testament, 
may be totally ignorant of its spiritual thought. Such people, though they sit in 
university chairs as professors of divinity, are blinded with midnight blackness. Was 
not Faust in the night ? 2. Some of the children of the night sleep. These are the 
thoughtless and careless. They may be awake to secular business. But they slumber 
over moral and spiritual subjects. If they think of them at all it is with dreamy 
unconcern. 3. Others of the children of the night are awake only to evil. They spend 
the night in drunkenness. They hide shameful practices under the cloak of darkness. 

4. The guilt of the children of the night is mitigated just in proportion as their 
benighting is not wilful. If it arises from their unhappy circumstances, these unfortu- 
nate people cannot be condemned to the same doom as that of men who sin with their 
eyes open, or as that of those who wilfully put out their eyes because they love darkness. 

IT. The sons of the day. 1. These are enlightened . They raav not be brilliantly 
intellectual nor highly educated. They may be illiterate in human lore. But the 

eyes of their hearts” (Eph. i. 18) are opened. By faith and love and obedience they 
have come to know what God has revealed through his Spirit. 2. Sons of the day are 
expected to be wakeful . It is natural to sleep in the night. Sleep in the day betokens 
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sinful indolence. The indifference of spiritually ignorant people is natural. That of 
Christians on whom has risen “the Dayspring from on high” is monstrous. 3. Sons 
of the day are expected to he sober. It is had enough to be drunken in the night, hut 
a debauch which is not shamed by the light of day proves itself to be scandalously 
depraved. There are excesses of passion, of self-will, and of worldly excitement which 
Christian people who have escaped the coarser sins fall into. These are not excusable 
in the children of the night, but they are much less excusable in the sons of the day. 
Sobriety becomes the enlightened Christian. This sobriety need not consist in Puritan 
rigour; much, less should dt partake of sourness, gloom, or prim formality. The sober 
Christian should remember that the typical citizen of the kingdom of heaVen is a little 
child. Sobriety is just the opposite to unrestrained passionateness of pleasure or anger. 
4. Sons of the day are provided with armour. The three graces — faith, hope, and love 
—constitute the armour of the Christian. They protect the two most vital parts — 
breast and head. Faith and love come together, for they interact. Faith working by 
love protects the heart. Hope, the hope of final deliverance from triafand temptation, 
is the helmet, because it protects the head by keeping the thoughts clear and calm. 
—W. F. A. 

Vers. 9, 10. — The Divine appointment of Christians . To some it may seem’ super- 
fluous that a Christian apostle, writing to the members of a Christian Church, should 
say, £< God appointed us not unto wrath,” But the import of this declaration is made 
apparent by what precedes. St, Paul has been contrasting the condition of the sons of 
light with that of the children of darkness. Among the latter are to be found all 
degrees of that conduct which hides under the cloak of night — from the carelessness that 
sleeps, down to the debauchery that is awake only to cause its own shame. Such things 
must bring wrath in “ the day of the Lord ” (ver. 2). But Christians are called to quite 
another life. They are not destined to wrath. Let them, therefore, not behave as the 
sons of the night, hut in a way that is worthy of their call to salvation, with sobriety 
and confidence, strong in faith and love, and rejoicing in hope (ver. 8). 

I. The Divide appointment to salvation, 1. It springs from an august Source. 
God appoints to salvation, lie has a hand in our destinies. We are not left to dis- 
cover a way of escape from ruin for ourselves, God has interfered for our deliverance. 
2. It is determined by a firm ordinance. God “appointed,” This word signifies pre- 
vision, arrangement, definite order. Redemption is not an irregular makeshift brought 
about by a hasty after-thought. It enters into the calm, eternal thoughts of God, and 
takes its place in the orderly disposition of the Divine government. 3. It aims at 
securing a large result . When God makes hare his arm and settles a solemn appoint- 
ment, this must he for some adequate result. The object must be large to justify so 
large an action. Here it is nothing less than perfect deliverance from the ruin of sin. 
.Salvation is not a technical phrase. It is too big a word to he defined by a theological 
sentence. It is deliverance all round— from root and fruit of evil, from wrath of justice, 
from penalty of law, from tyranny of Satan, from vice of heart, from judgment without, 
Jroin corruption within. 4. It is to be personally accepted. We are appointed to 
“ the obtaining of salvation ; ” for (!) though ordained by God, it is not enjoyed by us 
until we have personal experience of it ; (2) this personal acceptance depends on our 
own will and act; (3) the full consequences of the Divine ordinance of salvation are 
still future. 

II. The method of accomplishing this Divine appointment. 1. It is secured by 
the mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus it is to be obtained “ through ” him, 
which means (1) that the salvation itself is brought about by the action of Christ ; and 
(2) that it becomes ours when we are united to Christ. How each of these points has 
its own distinct position in the great work. Too often they are confused together. It 
is not necessary for us to comprehend all that Christ does. Our part is to see that we 
are united to him. He will do his part whether we understand it or not. 2. H 
involved ike death of Christ for us. So much we know as a fact, whatever theory \u; 
may have as to the bearings of the crucifixion upon the process of redemption. And it. 
is the great fact which is of supreme importance to us. it is unfortunate that abstract 
propositions concerning the theological aspects of it should confuse our vision of the 
simple, touching statement, “ He died for us.” 
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III. The 353*1) FOE WHICH THIS DlVINE APPOINTMENT IS MADE. 1. This is that W6 
may live in fellowship with Christ. Strictly speaking, the fellowship with Christ is given 
as the object of the suffering of death by Christ. But the earlier part of the passage 
shows us the Divine appointment of salvation as secured through Christ. Putting the 
two together, we see that salvation is worthless without the life in Christ, as well as 
that salvation is only possible to those who are in fellowship with Christ. Salvation is 
in itself a negative term. Bare deliverance is of little use unless some good is to be 
made of the liberty and immunity. "While a fellow-creature is being saved from death 
by drowning we follow the process with intense interest; but after his deliverance we 
may not feel much concern with his future, career. It may be that he will make but a 
poor use of his restored life. If we finished the story we might find the issue to be a 
pitiable anti-climax. God is guarding his great appointment from a similar catastrophe. 
They who arc saved live in fellowship with Christ. Such a life is worth securing at 
the greatest cost. 2. This fellowship loith Christ is independent of the greatest outward 
changes. It remains whether we wake or sleep, i.e. whether we live or die. — W. F. A. 

Vers. 16 — 18. — Three ■ universal exhortations. •. The striking feature of these three 
exhortations is their universality. It is natural that we should sometimes pray and 
rejoice and give thanks. But certainly it does not come naturally to us to be always 
doing these three things. 2s early all men experience them, at some time in their lives. 
Universality and continuance are to be the distinguishing characteristics of Christians 
in regard to them. It is, says St. Paul, “ the will of God in Christ Jesus to you- ward M 
that these remarkable signs of grace should be seen in Christian people. 

I. Perpetual rejoicing. Christians are, of course, subject to natural fluctuations 
of mood and feeling. They are also liable to the changes of fortune; and they are not 
callous to the perception of them. Hone of us can escape sorrow. Some good people 
have the greatest troubles. The only perfect Man who ever lived was “a Man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” How, then, can we rejoice always ? St. Paul was 
too real and too sympathetic to mock the sorrowing with the glib words of cheer that 
shallow comforters administer. If he exhorted, he knew that the exhortation, was 
practicable. 1. Christian rejoicing is a deep, calm joy. The surface may be ruffled 
while the depths are still; cross-currents may vary while the undercurrent runs steadily 
on. Surface pain may conceal sacred joys which it cannot destroy. 2. The secret of 
Christian joy is inwardness. These Christians do not depend on external circumstances 
for their happiness. The spiritual sources of rejoicing in the love and presence of God 
are not disturbed by earthly calamities. Often they give forth sweetest blessedness 
under the blows of affliction, as the waters flowed out when Moses struck the rock. If 
we want to rejoice always we must live always near to God. The first exhortation is 
closely connected with the second. 3. Christians are also helped to rejoice always by 
living in the future (2 Cor. iv. 17, 18). 

II. Ceaseless praying. It is needless to say that this does not mean* that we are to 
he always on our knees. That is not possible ; nor would it be right, for the work of 
life must be done. We are not only worshippers; we are servants. 1. Ceaseless praying 
is a continuous direction of the heart towards God. The essence of prayer is not the 
uttering of devout phrases. God does not hear us for our much speaking. Christ con- 
demned long prayers, not because we could pray too much, but because they became 
superstitious as though a worth lay in their length, and also because they became 
formal when the spirit flagged. Prayer is essentially spiritual communion with 
God. This must be supported, however, and inspired by definite seasons wholly 
given to devotion. People often abuse the motto , Laborare est orare. It is only true 
of the prayerful man. 2. Ceaseless praying is attainable through .the enjoyment of 
unbroken union with God . Our thought may not be always occupied with God because 
the duties of life demand our attention, and its recreations are requisite for our health. 
But if we live near to God we shall have an abiding sense of God’s nearness, a quick 
uplifting of the heart to him in quiet moments, and many a secret talk with him even 
in our busiest hours. 

III. Universal thanksgiving. The difficulty is to make this honest. For it is an 
insult to God to utter words of thanksgiving while the heart is ungrateful. How can 
we thank God for pain, for loss, for things the good of which we cannot discover ? 1. 
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• Universal thanksgiving is possible through the perception that under all circumstance* 
blessings outnumber and outweigh troubles . We fix our thoughts on our trouble to the 
neglect of h thousand blessings.', A fairer, wider consideration would call up more 
grateful thoughts. 2. Universal thanksgiving' is possible by means of faith that holds 
troubles sent by God to be blessings in disguise . A mere consideration of the facts of 
life will not create it. But when we have come to believe that “ the mercy of the Lord 
eodureth for ever,” we have learnt the secret of universal thankfulness. — W, F. A. 

Ver. 19 .—Quenching the Spirit. This verse is often misread. The context shows 
that it does not refer to the resistance of the sinner to the striving of the Holy Spirit in 
his heart. For the words immediately following, “ despise not prophesyings,” indicate 
its reference to the work of the Spirit in inspiring utterances in the Church. Some 
prosaic, cautious people were inclined to check these enthusiastic utterances. Perhaps 
there were foolish would-be prophets who were making themselves and the Church 
ridiculous by their predictions about the second coming of Christ, a subject in which the 
Church at Tbessalonica was then deeply interested. St. Paul does not wish his readers 
to accept all that is offered to them, for he says, “ Prove all things.” But he fears lest, 
in the rejection of imposture, pretence, illusion, and misguided fanaticism, genuine 
teachings of the Divine Spirit should be discarded. Therefore he warns his readers 
against the danger of quenching the Spirit. 

I. There is a fire of the Spirit. It is fire that is not to be quenched. In Old 
Testament times a prophet was fitted for his mission by having a live coal from off the 
altar laid upon his lips (Isa. vi. 6). Christ, who came to baptize with the Holy Ghost, 
came also to baptize with fire. The Spirit descended on the day of Pentecost under the 
form of tongues of flame. God’s Spirit deepens feeling, kindles enthusiasm, rouses 
sacred passion, sets the soul aflame with love. He who has not felt the fire knows imt 
some of the strongest working of the Spirit, as the psalmist knew it when he said, 
“ While I was musing the fire burned” (Ps. xxxix. 3). 

If. There is a danger lest we should quench the Spirit. 1. In our own hearts. 
If we check our more generous emotions, and harden ourselves with maxims of the 
world, and so immerse ourselves in grinding business cares that we have no thought or 
heart left for spiritual feelings, we shall quench the Spirit in ourselves. For us there 
will be no revelation. To us heaven will be black as midnight, silent as the grave. 
No warmth of devotion nor flash of spiritual perception will brighten up the bull and 
dreary chambers of our souls. 2. In others. Beware of checking young enthusiasm. 
It may err; but it had better err than die. Middle-aged common sense may not under- 
stand it. But this may not he the fault of young enthusiasm. It may result from the 
deadened perceptions of an unsympathizing mind. If we cannot follow, at least let us 
not check an inspiration which may be too high for our low sunken lives. 3. In 
Scripture. Absolutely, of course, we cannot quench the Spirit in Scripture. The Book 
remains, whatever we may think of it. But to ourselves we may quench the Spirit. A 
dry, hard critical examination of the Bible, ignoring all devotional, practical, and 
spiritual uses of it, will rob it of all inspiration for the reader. With some the fires are 
burnt out; they only grope among the ashes, and cannot find a lingering spark. To 
such people the Bible is the most dreary book in the world. In order that the fire of 
inspiration should touch us, the fire of love and faith must be kept alive on the altar of 
our hearts. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 21. — Private judgment. This verse should be read in connection with the pre- 
ceding passage. There we find a caution against quenching the Spirit and despising 
prophesyings by a narrow, cold, or prejudiced refusal to listen to the utterances of our 
fellow-Obristians. Here we have a warning in the other direction, that we may guard 
against accepting every saying which professes to be the outcome of spiritual influences, 
U'e must try the spirits and accept each only as its claim is proven. But the uni vers d 
character of the verse before us gives it a more general application to all teaching. 

I. St. Paul recognizes the right and duty of private judgment. This funda- 
mental principle of Protestantism is Pauline. The apostle is not writing to doctors of 
nivinity or authorized teachers; he is addressing the whole Church (see ch. i. 1). To 
:he general congregation of Christians he says, “ Prove all things.” The advice was in 
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accordance with his own practice. He speaks of himself and his colleagues — “ by the 
manifestation of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God” (2 Cor. iv. 2). Contrast the Koran with the Hew Testament. Moham- 
med dogmatizes; St. Paul reasons. We cannot shelter ourselves in error under the 
eegis of high authority. St. Paul abandoned with contempt the errors which he culti- 
vated while he sat at the feet of Gamaliel. It is our duty as well as our right to have 
independent personal convictions. 

II. The requirement of inquiry is universal. “ All things.” We must take 
nothing for granted. . Some of the surest convictions of one age are absolutely repudiated 
by another age. This statement becomes softened in practice by the ease and uncon- 
sciousness with which many things may be proved to us. We have not to carry on 
elaborate, original inquiries to establish every point of our belief. There are beliefs 
which are best proved without any such inquiry. But all must be proved. The reason 
is twofold. 1. Many specious delusions threaten to deceive us. There have been false 
prophets flattering the people with smooth words since the days of Jeremiah’s oppo- 
nents. Truth and error ate mixed. Forged coins closely resemble good sovereigns. 
Care must be taken to sift the chaff from the wheat. 2. Truth is most valuable to us 
when we have tested and proved it for ourselves. Then we understand it most clearly, 
believe it most heartily, and value it most highly. The few islands of truth for which 
a man has laboured and fought through seas of difficulty are more precious to him than 
vast continents of truth which he inherits at second hand. 

III. The method of inquiry must be experimental. This is implied by the 
word u prove,” which means test, and is used of the assaying of precious metals. High 
a priori argument is a dangerous guide. The more tedious and less pretentious 
methods of observation and experiment are safer. To this method Christ referred when, 
speaking of the various teachers who should arise, he said, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” This does not mean that we are to taste the fruits, i.e. to adopt every 
system in order to discover its merits. We can observe its working in others. There"- 
fore the first requisite in regard to any new teaching is patience. Give it time to reveal 
itself by its fruits, and do not pass a hasty judgment upon it. If you do not wait 
for the harvest, you may oot out wheat with tares. Next, careful inquiry is to be 
made; ideas and their fruits are to be tested. But two cautions should be borne in 
mind. 1. The experience and testimony of other people is evidence . We may not 
accept what any say simply on the authority of their official position. We who do 
not believe in the Pope of Rome would be very foolish if we adopted a. little private 
pope of our own creation. But the authority of knowledge, experience, and ability is 
weight in evidence, 2. We must not assume that nothing is true but what we can prov .. 
To do this is to dethrone the pope only to set up our own infallibility. 

IV. The end of inquiry is to discover and to hold to what is good. It is 
not reasonable, nor happy, nor healthy to live in a permanent condition of unsettled 
conviction. It is useless to inquire at all if our inquiry is not to lead us to some 
decisive issue. When we have arrived at a truth, we need not repeat the process of 
seeking for it over and over again. Having proved certain things to be good, we muv 
rest satisfied with the result — always preserving an open mind for new light, for it is 
a great mistake to confound an open mind with an empty mind. 1. The result of 
inquiry should be to discover what is good. The good is more important than the 
beautiful, the pleasant, the convenient, the striking, and the novel. 2. When the good 
is discovered it should be held firmly. Then the seeker after light is to become the 
guardian and champion of truth. — W. F. A. 

Ver, 23. — Complete sanctification. In concluding his Epistle, and finishing his list 
of practical exhortations, St. Paul sums up his desires for the welfare of his readers by 
one comprehensive prayer for their complete sanctification. 

I. Consider the nature of sanctification. The sanctification of a man makes 
a sanctuary of him. It consecrates him to the service and for the presence of God. 
It includes two things, the second of which is essential to the first. 1. Dedication . 
The sanctified man is dedicated to God. He yields himself up to the will of God. 
He is ready for any use to which God may put him. He lives to glorify God. 
2. Purification. We have come to regard this as essentially the same as sanctification. 
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It is not so, for Christ was sanctified (John xvii, 19), and he never needed to be 
purified. But the great hindrance to our consecration of ourselves to (fod or to any 
special Divine purpose, is sin. Therefore for us the one great preliminary is purifi- 
cation. * 

XI. Observe the scope of sanctification. It is to be complete: 1. In range. 
It affects spirit, soul, and body — St. Paul’s human trinity. (1) Spirit. Our highest 
thoughts, aspirations, and efforts are to be sound, pure, and devoted to God. (2) Sold. 
Our lower capacities of feeling and acting in our natural human life are to be equally 
sanctified. We cannot have a devout spirituality side by side with a carnal natural 
imagination. Moreover, our natural humanity, in its lower perceptions aftd energies, 
should be used for the service of God. (3) Body. This is not only not to be degraded 
by vicious appetite, but to be used as an instrument for God’s service. It is un- 
christian to mutilate or weaken the body. This should be kept sound and healthy 
and vigorous for our Master’s use. 2. In intensity. The sanctification is to be 
thorough. Each part of our nature is to be “wholly” sanctified. "We must not 
dedicate ourselves to God half-heartedly. He requires the whole surrender of our 
whole nature. 

III. Note the source of sanctification. It is in God. St. Paul turns from 
exhortation to prayer. Here and there little duties are directed by our own will and 
energy. But the grand work of complete purification and consecration must be God’s. 
1. By means of his spiritual influence. He sanctifies by breathing into us his Holy 
Spirit. Contact with God bmm out sin, and lifts the soul into an atmosphere of 
holiness. 2. By means of Ms providential care. St. Paul prays that God will keep 
his readers “entire” — as we read in the Revised Version. He guards from too great 
temptation. 

IV. Look at the end of sanctification. This Is to be fs blameless at the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1. Preparation for the second advent . We are required 
to be ready to meet Christ. The glad expectation should encourage every effort to 
prepare, lest we should be like the foolish virgins. 2. Blamelessness. Christ comes 
as Judge. How sad, after longing to see him, to meet, instead of a welcome from our 
Lord, only stern words of rebuke ! — W. P. A. 

Ver. 24. — God’s faithfulness . Between the Divine call to salvation and the full 
accomplishment of salvation, the Christian needs faith to watch and wait, to work and 
walk through the darkness. The rock on which he must build this faith is God’s 
faithfulness. 

I. Characteristics of God’s faithfulness. L God performs what he promises . 
God promises in his Word. He promises most solemnly, and as it were by oath, in his 
covenants, e.g. with Noah, with Abraham, with Moses and Israel, and the new covenant 
sealed by the blood of Christ. God also promises by his actions. Natural instincts, 
such as the innate thirst for light, the yearning for immortality, etc., are the Creator’s 
promises written on the very being of his creatures. God’s faithfulness means that he 
will not belie these promises. 2. God is true to himself. His consistency and immu- 
tability are the grounds of his faithfulness. Because he is true to himself he will be 
true to us: “The mercy of the Lord endureth for ever.” If we are left to “the 
uncovenanted mercies” of God, these are large and sure enough to dispel all fear. 3. 
God justifies the confidence of Ms children. Faithfulness implies trustworthiness. IF 
we commit our souls to God as to a faithful Creator, he accepts our trust, and thereby 
pledges his honour not to desert us. 

IL Grounds for believing in God’s faithfulness. 1. Our knowledge of the nature 
of God. If we believe in God at all, we must believe in him as moral, good, nav, 
perfect. A weak and limited being may change and fail. God is too great to be faith- 
less, 2. The testimony of those who can best speak fur God. We judge of a person’s 
character largely on the evidence of those who have the most intimate acquaintance. 
Now we find prophets and saints who are nearest to God in thought ami life most 
positive in asserting his faithfulness. Only they who dwell in the outer courts of his 
t emple, or altogether away from his presence, venture to deny it. 3. The evidence afforded 
by the Ife of Christ. Christ was the great Kevealer of the character of God ; and Christ 
n as faithful even to death. 4. The witness of history to the past faithfulness of God ; 
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e.g. the deliverance from Egypt, the return from the captivity, the advent of Christ, 
the presence of Christ in his Church to guide and strengthen and bless. 5. The confir- 
mation of personal experience. Many have proved God’s faithfulness in. their own 
lives. They can say, “This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, and saved him 
out of all his troubles.” 

HI. Temptations to doubt God’s faithfulness. 1. The weary time of waiting* 
God does not fulfil his promises as soon as he makes them. Long intervals try our 
faith. So was it with the Jewish expectation of the Messiah ; so is it with the Christian 
expectation of the second advent. The heart is sickened with hope deferred. But 
this doubt is as foolish as that of one who, seeing the morning to be long in coining, 
begins to distrust the promise of sunrise. 2. Appearances of unfaithfulness. Nothing 
tries love so painfully as the necessity of so acting as to provoke doubts of its own 
constancy. Yet the truest love will not shrink from this necessity when it arises. God 
seems to desert us, or he visits us in chastisement. It is his greater faithfulness that 
leads Mm so to act as to cloud our vision of his love. 3. The unexpected fulfilment of 
Divine promises. God does not always fulfil his promises in the way expected by us. 
Then we are disappointed. But the error was in our previous delusion, not in any 
change on God’s part. Moreover, the true Divine fulfilment, though at first less 
pleasing to us than our expectation of it, always proves in the long run to be far better. 

IY. The response which God’s faithfulness should call forth from us. 

1. Adoration. The faithfulness of God is one of the most worthy themes of worship. 

2. Trust. Faithfulness merits confidence, and it encourages it. 3. Fidelity . if Grad 
m faithful to us, he has a right to bid us be faithful. — W. F. A« 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 


PAUL TO TIE THESSALONIANS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



% 

§ 1. The Authorship of the Epistle. 

The external evidence in favour of the authenticity of the Second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians is even stronger than that in favour of the First Epistle. 
In consequence of the prediction of the “ man of sin/’ contained in the second 
chapter, which prediction made a great impression on the early Church, 
it is more frequently referred to and quoted by the Christian Fathers. 
The testimonies of Justin Martyr, Irenseus, Clemens of Alexandria, and 
Tertullian may all be appealed to. Justin Martyr (a.d. 140) unquestionably 
alludes to this Epistle when he says, “ When also the man of apostasy, 
who speaketh great things against the Most High, shall dare to commit 
unlawful deeds against us Christians” (‘ Dial, cum Tryph.,’ c. 110). And 
the following direct quotations are found in the wri tings of irenasus 
(a.d. 178) : “ And again in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, speaking 
of antichrist, Paul says, 4 And then shall that wicked one be revealed whom 
the Lord Jesus shall slay with the spirit of his mouth, and destroy with 
the presence of his coming’ (ch. ii. 8)” ( 4 Adv. Hseres.,’ iii. 7,2). And 
again: “ Concerning whom the apostle in the Epistle which is the Second 
to the Thessalonians thus speaks : 4 Except a falling away come first, and 
the man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition : who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God. or that is worshipped ’ (ch. ii. 3, 4) ” 
(‘ Adv, Hseres.,’ v. 25. 1). 

Nor is the internal evidence by any means deficient. The character of 
Paul is impressed upon this Epistle ; his lively sympathy with his converts, 
his gratitude to God for the increase of their faith and love, his joy in their 
spiritual welfare, his tenderness when censuring them, his assertion of' his 
apostolic authority, his reference to his former instructions, his request for 
an interest in their prayers, — all these characteristics of the apostle are 
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found in this Epistle, The style is undoubtedly Pauline. "We have the 

ame form of salutation at the beginning and of benediction at the close, 
the same parallelisms, the same digressions and expansions^ the same 
expressions and peculiarities of diction, which are elsewhere found in 
Paul’s other Epistles. 1 * * * The prophetic portion in the second chapter has 
indeed been adduced as an evidence of spuriousness. But this objection is 
partly founded on a mistaken interpretation of the prediction; and although 
it is admitted that there is here a striking peculiarity, yet this peculiarity 
relates only to the matter, not to the phraseology, which is undoubtedly 
Pauline. “ The passage in question,” observes Dean Alford, “ will be found 
on comparison to hear, in style and flow of sentences, a close resemblance to 
the denunciatory and prophetic portions of the other Epistles. Compare, 
for instance, ver. 3 with Col. ii. 8, 16; vers. 8, 9 with 1 Cor. xv. 24 — 28 ; 
ver. 10 with Bom. i. 18, 1 Cor. i. 18, and 2 Cor. ii. 15; ver. 11 with Rom i. 
24, 26 ; ver. 12 with Rom. ii. 5, 9 and Rom. i. 22,” 2 And although this 
passage has been much objected to by modern critics, yet hardly any 
scriptural passage has been more frequently referred to by the early Fathers, 
and that without# any doubt that it formed a part of a genuine Epistle 
of Paul. 

The undesigned coincidences noticed in this Epistle are few and unim- 
portant. The obscurity of the prediction concerning antichrist has been 
adverted to as a proof of genuineness. No author, it has been remarked, 
writes unintelligibly on purpose; hut it is to be observed that what is 
almost unintelligible to us was not unintelligible to the Thessalonians. 
They had a key to the interpretation of the passage in the oral instructions 
of the apostle given when he was at Thessalonica : “ Remember ye not, that, 
when I was with you, I told you of these things ? And now ye know what 
withholdeth that he might be revealed in his time ” (ch. ii. 5, 6). 8 In the 
Epistle Paul observes : “ Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought ; 
but wrought with labour and travail night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable unto any of you”(ch. iii. 8). The apostle here asserts that 
he received nothing in the way of maintenance from the Thessalonians ; 
and this fact is confirmed by a statement in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
wherein it is said that his wants in Thessalonica were at least partially 
supplied by the Philippians : “ Now ye Philippians know also that in the 
beginning of the gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, no Church 
communicated with me as concerning giving and receiving, hut ye only. 
For even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again to my necessity ” (Phil, iv. 
15,16). And the motive which induced the apostle to decline support 
from the Thessalonians, namely, to give them an example of honest labour 
and diligence in work (ch. iii. 9), was the same which actuated him to 

1 See author’s * Pauline Epistles/ p. 108 ; and also Jowett’s 1 Epistles of Paul/ voL i pjx 

140 — 142, 1st edit. 

* Alford’s * Greek Testament/ vol. iii., Prolegomena, p. 55, 

* Palsy’s 6 Horse Paulinas : * 2 Thessalonians, No. i 
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pursue the same course of conduct at Ephesus (Acts xx. 84, 35). There 
appears also to be in this Epistle a reference to the First Epistle, where the 
a [jostle says, “ Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions 
which .ye have been taugbt, whether by word, or in our Epistle ” (eh. ii. 15). 

§ 2. The Occasion of the Epistle. 

The persons to whom this Epistle was -written were “ the Church of the 
Thessalonians ” (ch. i. 1), or the Christian converts in the city of Thessa- 
lonica. We have already fully discussed this point in the introductory 
remarks to the First Epistle. 

In order to understand this Second Epistle, we must endeavour to ascer- 
tain the condition of the Thessalonian Church when the apostle wrote 
to them. Paul had been compelled to leave the Thessalonians only partially 
instructed in Christianity; they were defective both in the knowledge of 
its doctrines and in the practice of its precepts. He had written them an 
Epistle to correct abuses and to supply what was lacking in their faith 
(1 Thess. iii. 10). The intelligence brought hack to the apostle by the 
bearer of the First Epistle, or through some other channel, was the occasion 
'>f this Epistle. The apostle received a good report of the Thessalonians, 
aid is enabled to express his joy and thankfulness to God that their faith 
■ re w exceedingly, and the love of every one toward each other abounded 
ch. i. 3). But still tbe erroneous views concerning the advent, and the 
sonsequent disorders to which he had adverted in the First Epistle, had 
rather increased than diminished. The Lord Jesus Christ had left the 
world only twenty years before. He had promised to return at an uncertain 
date, and therefore nothing was more natural than that tbe Church in 
general should, have expected his' immediate return. Various circumstances, 
both in the Church and in the world, heightened this expectation. Such 
a view of an immediate advent had taken possession of the minds of the 
Thessalonian converts. Their anxiety for the loss of their deceased 
relatives, who, they thought, would lose all the benefits occurring at the 
advent, had indeed been assuaged by the former Epistle, but the expecta- 
tion of the immediate advent itself had grown in strength. Tbe Thessa- 
lonians, it would seem, from misapprehending some passages of the First 
Epistle, considered that the day of Christ was at hand (ch. ii. 2). Mistaken 
and enthusiastic men had also nourished this deception by appealing to 
visions and to the traditionary sayings of the apostle; and it would even 
appear that an Epistle had been forged in the name of the apostle. The 
Church was thrown into a state of wild excitement; an impatient and 
fanatical longing for the instant when Christ would come seized upon one 
portion, whilst fear and consternation at the awfulness of the event over- 
whelmed another. The consequence was that many of the Thessalonians 
were neglecting their secular business and living idle and useless lives, 
conceiving that there was no use of working in a world which was so soon 
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to be destroyed, or of performing the duties belonging to a state of things 
which was go soon to terminate. Their only duty they felt was to b© in 
readiness for the immediate coming of their Lord. 

Accordingly the design of the apostle, in writing this Epistle, was to 
correct the error which the Thessalonians entertained concerning the 
immediate advent, and to rectify those abuses to which that error had 
given rise. The main object of the apostle was to warn the Thessalonians 
against thinking that the day of the Lord was imminent. The apostle 
reminds them of his former instructions on this point, and tells them that 
a series of events — the manifestation and destruction of the man of sin— 
would intervene. “Now we beseech you concerning the advent of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and our gathering together unto him, that ye he not 
soon shaken from your mind, or he troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, 
nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ is present” (ch. ii. 1, 2). 
And, along with this correction of error, was the correction of the disorders 
occasioned by it. There were among the Thessalonians some who walked 
disorderly, working not at all ; them he enjoined to return to their employ- 
ments, to do their work with quietness, and to eat the bread of honest 
labour (ch. iii. 10 — 12). 

With regard to its contents, the Epistle is divided into three parts, nearly 
corresponding to the three chapters in our version; the first part is 
eucharistic, the second apocalyptic, and the third practical. The apostle, 
after saluting the Thessalonians, renders thanks to God for the good report 
which he had received of them, for the increase of their faith and love, and 
for their great patience under prolonged persecution; he comforts them 
under their sufferings by the prospect of rest and recompense at the advent 
of the Lord Jesus, and prays for their continuance in the faith, and for the 
glory of Christ's name through their steadfastness and holiness (ch. i). 
He then proceeds to the principal object which he had in view — the correc- 
tion of their error in supposing that the day of Christ was imminent. H© 
admonishes them not to suffer themselves to he led away by excitement as 
if Christ would immediately appear, he reminds them of his former con- 
versations with them on this subject, and he describes the coming of The 
man of sin which must precede the coining of Christ (ch. ii. 1—12). He 
then exhorts them to attend to the admonitions he had given them, whether 
by word or by his Epistle; he prays that the Lord might direct their 
minds to a patient waiting for the advent of Christ; he especially warns 
them against that unsteadiness and idleness which prevailed among them ; 
he enjoins them to discountenance and admonish all those who would not 
he persuaded by his injunctions ; and he concludes his Epistle by appending 
with his own hand Ms apostolic benediction, as a token of its genuineness 
(ch ii 1 Sr— ’iii)* 
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§ 3, The Bate of the Epistle. 

This Epistle was evidently written shortly after the First. Silas and 
Timothy, as in the First Epistle, are conjoined with Pan! in the salutation, 
and were consequently still in his company when he wrote this Epistle. 
But when Paul left Corinth, we are not informed that these two fellow- 
workers accompanied him (Acts xvii. 8) ; nor, from what appears, were 
they ever afterwards both together with him. Timothy, we are informed, 
rejoined Paul at Ephesus (Acts xix. 22) ; but there is no further mention 
of Silas in the Acts of the Apostles. Besides, the relations and wants of 
the Clmrch are similar to those which are presupposed in the First Epistle ; 
similar commendations, warnings, instructions, and prayers are contained 
in both Epistles; the only difference being what the lapse of a few months 
might effect in the character and conduct of the Thessalonian Church. A 
closer indication of time is supposed to be contained in ch. iii. 2, where the 
apostle entreats the Thessalonians to pray for him that he might be 
delivered from unreasonable and wicked men— evidently from his unbeliev- 
ing Jewish opponents — from which it has been inferred that the outbreak 
of Jewish hatred and fanaticism, when the apostle was dragged before 
Gallio, was about to take place. At all events, time must be allowed for 
further information concerning the Church of Thessalonica to have reached 
the apostle, for the progress which the Thessalonians made in faith and 
love, and for the further development of the error concerning the advent. 
We cannot be wrong in fixing the time of the composition of this Epistle 
to the later part of Paul's residence in Corinth, or to the close of a.d, 53. 
Calvin is undoubtedly mistaken when he supposes that this Epistle was 
written during the last journey of Paul to Jerusalem, supposing that the 
“unreasonable and wicked men ” were the Judaizing Christians who 
dogged his steps. * 

Borne — Grotius, Ewald, Laurent, Baur, Davidson (2nd edit.) — reverse the 
order of the Epistles, and suppose that this Second Epistle was in reality 
the First. But the reasons which they give for this opinion are without 
weight. The mark of genuineness, at the close of the Epistle, was given 
in consequence of the existence of a spurious Epistle (ch. ii. 2), and not 
because it was the first Epistle which the apostle wrote. The Second 
Epistle presupposes the First. The First Epistle describes how the Thes- 
salonians received the Word of God, whilst the Second Epistle mentions 
their progress in faith, love, and patience. The First Epistle treats of the 
uncertainty of the advent; the Second Epistle corrects the misapprehension 
of the Thessalonians concerning that uncertainty. The First Epistle adverts 
to the spirit of disorder, the germs of which the apostle saw in the Thes- 
salonian Church ; the Second Epistle rebukes this spirit still more sharply, 
as these germs had developed and borne pernicious fruit. The First Epistle 
had given the Thessalonians commandments to be obeyed; and, in the 
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Second Epistle, the apostle exhorts them to hold the traditions which he 
had delivered to them, whether by word or his Epistle. 

The place* of writing was Corinth. The note at the end of the Epistle, 
44 The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians was written from Athens,” 
although found in very ancient manuscripts, is undoubtedly erroneous ; so 
also are other statements which refer the composition of this Epistle to 
Berosa, Laodicea, or Rome. This, then, is the second of Paul’s extant 
Epistles. 

§ 4. The Peculiarities op the Epistle. 

The great peculiarity of this Epistle — that which distinguishes it from 
all Paul’s other Epistles, and imparts to it a peculiar importance, and at 
the same time renders its exposition a matter of great difficulty — is the 
prediction of the man of sin, contained in the second chapter (vers. 1 — 12). 
This section is distinguished from all the other writings of Paul, and is 
closely allied to the prophecies of Daniel and the apocalyptic visions of 
John. 'Here the apostle glances into the future, and predicts what is to 
happen in the latter days. There are other portions of bis Epistles in 
which he refers to what will occur in the last days, and at the period of 
the manifestation of the sons of God (2 Tim. iii. 1 — 5; Rom. viii. 19—24), 
and he also foretells the full conversion of both Jew^s and Gentiles to the 
faith of Jesus (Rom. xi. 25) ; but this is the only passage in all his Epistles 
where a detailed prophecy is given. This prediction of the man of sin, as 
already observed, had peculiar attractions to the early Church suffering 
from persecution; and it has been the subject of numerous dissertations in 
modem times; its very obscurity being one cause of the interest attached 
to it, and of the amount of ingenious labour expended on its elucidation. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 

PAUL TO THE THESSALOIIANS. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER I. 

Contents,— Paul, after the address and 
salutation, commences this Epistle by render- 
ing thanks to God for the welcome intelli- 
gence he had received of the increase of the 
faith and love of his Thessalonian converts, 
so that he was enabled to boast of them 
throughout all the Churches of Achaia, on 
account of their steadfastness in the en- 
durance of continued persecution. Their 
present suffering was an evidence of a future 
state of retribution, when the justice of God 
would be vindicated, and affliction would be 
rendered to their persecutors and rest to 
them the persecuted, on that great day when 
the, Lord Jesus would appear in glory for 
the destruction of his enemies and the glorifi- 
cation of his people. The apostle expresses 
his constant prayer for the Thessalonians 
that God -would enable them to walk worthy 
of their high vocation, so as to be made 
partakers of that glory which would be 
conferred on believers at the advent. 

Yers. I, 2, — Paid, and Silvanus, and Timo- 
theus. This Epistle, like the former, is 
written in their conjoint names, as all three 
were engaged in the planting of the Church 
in Thessalonica. Unto the Church of the 
Thessalonians in God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ: grace unto you, and 
peace, from God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. (For the exposition of these 
two verses, see remarks on 1 Thess. i. 1, 
where the address and salutation are almost 
entirety the same.) 

Ver. 3.— We. Not to be restricted to Paul, 
the plural being used for the singular, as is 
elsewhere the case (1 Thess. ii. 8; iii. I); 
but inclusive of Silas and Timothy, inas- 
II. THESSALONIANS. 


much as they are mentioned directly before 
(see note to I Thess. i. 2). Are bound ; feel 
ourselves morally constrained. To thank 
God always for you, brethren (comp. 1 Thess. 
i. 2). The apostle first praises his converts 
for what good was in them, before he censures 
them for their faults, and in this manner he 
secures their attention. As it is meet ; as it 
is right and proper in the circumstances of 
the case. The words are not to be considered 
as a parenthetic clause, far less as a tautolo- 
gical expression ( Jowett) ; but they state that 
the reason of the apostle’s thanksgiving 
arose from the spiritual condition of the 
Thessalonians; ‘‘with the acknowledgment 
of personal obligation, Paul joins a recog- 
nition of the circumstances of the case” 
(Hofmann). Because that your faith groweth 
exceedingly— -superabounds— -and the charity 
of every one of you all. The subject of the 
apostle’s thanksgiving was the increase of 
the faith and love of the Thessalonians: 
faith here being faith in Christ, and love 
being love to man. Faith and love contain 
in themselves the whole of the Christian 
life; faith is its commencement, its source; 
love is not only its outcome, its spiritual 
action, but its completion ; the climax of the 
Christian life is to be made perfect in love. 
Here, however, love is restricted by the 
context to love to believers, or brotherly 
love. Toward each other; that is, toward 
your fellow-Christiana in Thessalonica. 
Love is not a mere general affection, but 
is to be specially manifested — “toward 
each believer.” Aboundeth ; increaseth in 
intensity. 

Ver. 4. — So that we ourselves. “We” — 
Paul and Silas and Timothy, the founders 
of the Church of Thessalonica. H We our- 
selves,” not merely we of our own accord 
(Hofmann), but we as well as our informant^ 
| who brought us this intelligence of the 
I increase of your faith and love. Glory in 
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you in the Churches of God ; th&t is, in those 
Churches with which we come in contact; 
namely, the Church at Corinth and the 
Churches in Aehaia. It would appear from 
this that several Churches had been founded 
in Aehaia, as, for example, the Church of 
Cenchrea (Horn, xvi, 1). For your patience 
and faith ; not to be weakened as a Hebraism 
for “ your patient faith,” or “ for the patience 
of your faith ; ” nor is faith to be taken in the 
sense of faithfulness or fidelity (Liinemann); 
but, as in the previous verse, it denotes 
** faith in Christ.” Patience is steadfast 
endurance, which, in order to be of any value 
in the sight of God, must be combined with 
faith ; stoical endurance is not here nor any- 
where else inculcated in Scripture. In all 
your persecutions and tribulations— afflic- 
tions— that ye endure; or, are enduring ; the 
persecution which arose when Paul was at 
Thessalonica being continued. The patience 
and faith of the Thessalonians shone the 
more brilliantly amid persecution and afflic- 
tion, even as the stars shine brightest in 
the dark night. To be a true Christian in 
the time of peace is a great matter ; but to 
be a true Christian in the season of persecu- 
tion is a greater ; faith is then tested in the 
furnace. 

Ter. 5. — Which is a manifest token. A 
sentence in apposition, so that the words, 
u which is,” printed in italics, ought to be 
omitted. By “ token ” is here meant pledge 
or proof. The reference is not simply to the 
Thessalonians, but to the whole clause— to 
the fact of the Thessalonians steadfastly en- 
during persecutions and affliction ; in other 
words, to their sufferings for the sake of the 
gospel. Of the righteous — just — judgment 
of God. Not to be referred to the present 
state, and particularly to sufferings perfect- 
ing the Thessalonians and preparing them 
for the kingdom of God (OLhausen) ; but to 
the future judgment. These words imply 
that the sufferings of the righteous and the 
prosperity of their wicked persecutors was 
a clear proof that there shall be a future 
state of retribution, when the inequalities of 
the present state of things will be adjusted, 
when the apparent violations of justice will 
be rectified, and when matters will be com- 
pletely reversed — when the persecutors will 
be punished and the persecuted rewarded 
(comp. Phil. i. 28, “ And in nothing terrified 
by your adversaries ; which is to them an 
evident token of perdition, but to you of 
salvation and that of God”). That; in order 
that, indicating the purpose of God’s dis- 
pensation. * Ye may he counted worthy. 
Paul here finds, in the faith and patience of 
the Thessalonians amid persecution, an evi- 
dence^ a slate of reward, as well as in the 
cruelties of their persecutors an evidence of 
a state of punishment The idea that man 


can merit salvation a3 a reward from God is 
not contained in this passage. As all men 
are sinners, salvation can only be obtained 
through the merits and mediation of Christ. 
But with this grace of God, justice is not 
abolished; the righteous will be rewarded 
for their faith and patience (coinpf Heb. vi. 
10; also Heb. xi. 6; Luke vi. 35; 1 Cor. 
hi. 8 ; 2 John 8). Of the kingdom of God; 
namely, the Messianic kingdom which Christ 
will establish at the advent :* here the 
heavenly state. For which ; for the sake of 
which.* Ye also suffer; or rather, are suffer- 
ing ; the sufferings being continued down to 
the time when the apostle wrote this Epistle. 

Ver. 0. — Seeing it is; or rather, if indeed 
it is ; if so he that it is (E.Y.), A hypotheti- 
cal sentence, not, however, introducing an 
uncertain or conditional fact, but an em- 
phatic assertion — what is felt by all to be 
true. A righteous thing with God. Not 
only will the justice of God be displayed in 
the rewards of the righteous, in counting 
them worthy of the kingdom of God for 
which they suffer, but it will also be dis- 
played in the punishments to be inflicted on 
their persecutors. To recompense tribula- 
tion to them that trouble you. We have 
here an example of one of the most common 
defects of our English Version in rendering 
cognate words by different terms, and thus 
creating needless perplexities and giving rise 
to erroneous interpretations ; the words 
“tribulation” and “trouble” are cognate, 
and hence the verse ought to he rendered as 
in the R.V., “ If so be that it is a righteous 
tiling with God to recompense affliction to 
them that afflict you.” 

Ver. 7.— And to you who are troubled- 
afflicted — rest. The word “ rest ” here is a 
noun in the accusative, not a verb, as Eng- 
lish readers might at the first glance sup- 
pose. It literally denotes relaxation, ease. 
The meaning of the passage is that it is a 
righteous thing with God to recompense 
rest to you who are afflicted. The recom- 
pense of the persecutors — those who afflict, is 
affliction ,* the recompense of the persecuted 
— the afflicted* is rest (comp. Matt. xi. 28, 23). 
The rest or relaxation here mentioned is 
that which awaits believers, not in this 
world, but in the next, “ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest” (Job iii. 17). “There remaineth a 
rest for the people of God” (Heb. iv. 9). 
The happiness of heaven on its negative 
side, as freedom from earthly affliction and 
persecution, is here stated. It is rest to the 
weary, freedom to the enslaved, release from 
sorrow, suffering, and pain, relaxation from 
toil, ease from noise and turmoil, the quiet 
haven of peace after being tossed about in 
the tempestuous ocean. With us ; that is, not 
| with us believers in general, or with us tho 
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apostles, the champions of the faith, and 
? till less with bs Jews, the saints of Israel ; 
but with ns, the writers of this Epistle, 
namely, Paul and Silas and Timothy. When 
the Lord Jesus shall he revealed ; or, more 
literally, "at the revelation or apocalypse of 
the Lord Jesus. The advent of Christ is 
generally expressed by another word, par- 
ousia 9 denoting “ presence ; ” here the word 
is apocalypse, bringing before us in a more 
vivid manner the visible manifestation 
of Christ. The advent of Christ is the 
period when he who has hitherto been con- 
cealed will be manifested as the supreme 
Euler and J udge of the world. Prom heaven ; 
where now he is concealed from human 
view, seated at the right hand of God. With 
his mighty angels; not with his host of 
angels, but, as it is in the margin of our 
Bibles, 44 with the angels of his power” — 
serving his power and proclaiming his might. 

* It is the uniform declaration of Scripture j 
that Christ will come to judgment attended ! 
by his holy angels (Matt. xvi. 27 ,* xxiv. 31 ; 

J ude 14). And these angels are 44 the angels 
of his power,” sent forth to execute his com- 
mands. By their instrumentality the dead 
shall he called from their graves, and the 
wicked separated from among the just (1 
These, iv. 16 ; Matt. xiii. 49). 

Ver. 8. — In flaming fire ; not the instru- 
ment of punishment — “in flaming fire taking 
vengeance ; but a further description of the 
glory of Christ’s appearance — “revealed in 
flaming fire.” In the Old Testament God 
is represented as appearing in flaming fire, 
as when he manifested himself to Moses in 
the burning bush (Exod. iii. 2 ; Acts vii. 30) ; 
and especially his coming to judgment is 
represented as coming in fire (Ps. xevii. 3). 
What is there asserted of God is here re- 
ferred to Christ (comp. Rev. xix. 22). There 
is also a probable reference to the Shechinah 
or cloud of glory in which Christ will appear 
for judgment (Rev. i. 7). Some also suppose 
a reference to the fire of the universal con- 
flagration which shall usher in the last day 
(2 Pet. iii. 10), and others to the fire which 
shall consume the ungodly, but it is best to 
restrict the expression to the glory of Christ’s 
manifestation. Taking vengeance ; literally, 1 
giving ; that is, awarding or allotting ven- 
geance, representing the act, not of a con- 
queror or of an avenger, but of a righteous 
Judge. On them that know not God — the 
unbelieving Gentiles— and that; or rather, 
on them that; a second class being here 
denoted. Obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; namely, the unbelieving Jews. 
The ignorance of the one and the disobedi- 
ence of the other were the causes of their 
punishment. 

Ver. 9. — Who; namely, the unbelieving 
Gentiles and Jews. Shall be punished; 


literally, shall pay the penalty; shall suffer 
punishment (E.V.). With everlasting de- 
struction ; or rather, even everlasting destrue - 
tion ; the words being in apposition. 41 De- 
struction ” here denotes ruin, death ; the 
word is only used in Paul’s Epistles (1 Cor. 
v. 8; 1 Thess. v. 3 ; 1 Tim. vi. 9). The 
Greek word translated 44 everlasting,” from 
dogmatic reasons, has given rise to much 
controversy. Here it, appears to denote 
eternal — eternity to come. The eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked seems here asserted; 
a terrible declaration, which the mind shud- 
ders to contemplate. The observation of 
| Olshausen is worthy of attention : 44 Tins is 
the only passage in Paul’s Epistles in which 
everlasting damnation is openly declared, 
whereas not a few occur in which a bringing 
back of all the lost ones is apparently as- 
sumed as possible ; ” but he adds, “ For the 
supposition that Paul did indeed in the 
earliest of his Epistles still teach everlasting 
damnation, but gave it up in later times, there 
exists no sufficient foundation, because the 
bringing back again is nowhere freely and 
openly declared.” 1 From the presence (or, 
face ) of the Lord. This clause has received 
a threefold interpretation. Some(De Wette, 
Hofmann) take the preposition “from ’in a 
causal sense, dr noting the efficient cause of 
the punishment of the wicked— that they will 
be as it were blasted by the face of the Lord. 
Others (Chrysostom, Theopliylact) take it 
in a temporal sense, denoting the swiftness 
of the punishment of the wicked— that their 
punishment will rise directly on the appear- 
ance of Christ (Liinemann, Alford). And 
others take it in a local sense, denoting 
banishment or separation— that the wicked 
will be expelled from that joy and glory 
which reign in the presence of Christ ; they 
shall be banished away from the presence of 
the Lord. This last interpretation seems to 
be the correct meaning ; it gives to the pre- 
position its full force. And from the glory of 
his power ; not a Hebraism for 44 his mighty 
glory” (Jowett), but from that glory which 
has its origin in his power— the wicked will 
be banished from the manifestation of his 
power in the glorification of his saints. The 
punishment of the wicked on its negative 
side is here stated. As the presence of the 
glorified Jesus will constitute the happiness 
of heaven, so banishment from his presence 
will constitute the misery of hell, because the 
soul is then cut off from the source of all 
good and of all holiness, 

Ver. 10,— When ; defining the period when 
this judgment of the wicked will occur. He; 
namely, the Lord Jesus. Shall come to be 
glorified ; the purpose of his coming. In; 
not 44 through, ’ or 44 among,” but 44 in,” as 

* Olshausen on Thessalonians, in bco* 
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the sphere or element of his glory. His 
saints; not the holy angels who will ac- 
company him to judgment, but holy men 
whom he has redeemed with his blood. 
Christ will be glorified in his saints, inas- 
much as their glory was the result of his 
Bufferings and death, and their holiness is 
the reflection of his holiness; “They will 
reflect as in a mirror the glory of the Lord.” 
And to he admired ; wondered at, praised. 
In all them that believe ; or, believed. The 
work of faith is past ; the result of faith, 
the state of sight and glory, has commenced. 
The glorification of believers will thus 
become the glorification of Christ. The 
glory of Christ does not arise from the 
punishment of the wicked, but from the 
glorification of believers. Christ will indeed 
be glorified in the punishment of the wicked. 
His justice will be manifested and vindi- 
cated ; but his glory will he especially seen 
in the manifestation of his mercy toward 
believers. Because our testimony ; namely, 
the testimony of Paul and his associates, Silas 
and Timothy. Among you ; or rather, unto 
you . Was believed ; to be considered as a 
parenthesis. In that day; namely, the day 
of the Lord’s advent, to be connected with 
the commencement of the verse, “In that 
day when he shall come to be glorified in 
his saints.” Some, overlooking the paren- 
thesis, render the words either, “ because 
our testimony concerning that day was 
believed among you ; ” or, “ because our 
testimony among you shall be believed on 
that day” — assented to by the whole 
universe ; but the first rendering gives a 
false meaning to the preposition, and the 
second a false construction to the verb, as if 
it were future. 

Yer. 11. — Wherefore; with a view to this 
consummation, in order that Christ may be 
glorified in you. We pray always for you 


that our God would count you worthy of 
this calling ; or rather, of your calling (R. V.). 
The calling was, properly speaking, only the 
commencement of the Christian life, but as 
it was the first link in a chain that termi- 
nated in glory, it is used to denote the 
whole Christian life — your vocation as 
Christians. And fulfil all the good pleasure 
of his goodness. The pronoun “ his” is not 
in the original. The words* have been 
differently rendered : some render them “all 
God’s pleasure in our goodness;” others 
restrict both words to mean “ every desire of 
goodness” (R.Y.). And the work of faith; 
that faith which is active, living, produc- 
tive of good works (see exposition on I 
Thess. l. S). With power ; or, in power; to be 
taken adverbially, and to be connected with 
the verb “ fulfil ; ” “ That God would 
mightily fulfil in you all moral goodness, 
and a faith which is energetic.” 

Ver. 12.— That the name of our Lord* 
Jesus Christ; or simply, of our Lord Jesus, 
“Christ” not being in the original. The 
“name of our Lord Jesus” is not a mere 
periphrasis for the Lord Jesus himself, 
but the name denotes his nature and 
character. The second petition of our Lord’s 
prayer is “ Hallowed be thy Name,” and 
this the apostle applies to Christ ; he prays 
that his Name may be hallowed among the 
Thessalonians — an incidental proof of his 
divinity. May be glorified in you, and you 
in him; a twofold glorification Christ is 
glorified in believers, when by their holiness 
they promote his cause and reflect his 
glory ; and believers are glorified in Christ, 
when they receive out of his infinite fulness. 
According to the grace of our God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Some suppose that the 
epithet “ God ” also belongs to Jesus Christ, 
but the construction hardly bears this 
meaning. 


HOMILETICS. 

t Ver. 4 . — Christian patience* 1. Its nature , It denotes steadfast endurance. Nega- 
tively, not stoical endurance or apathetic fatalism. Positively, a spirit of calm sub- 
mission to the providence of God and resignation to his will. 2. Its source* It has 
its root in faith ; it is one of the fruits of the Spirit ; and it is combined with hope. 3. 
Means of acquiring it Pray to God as the Giver of patience; look to Christ as. the 
Example of patience ; submit to affliction as the cause of patience ; cultivate faith as 
the support of patience ; and meditate on heaven as the goal of patience. 

Yers. 6 , 7.— - A future state of retribution. Rewards and punishments in this world 
are unequally distributed. The righteous are often persecuted and afflicted, whereas the 
wicked are often happy and prosperous. Herod sits upon the throne, and Christ expires 
on the cross. But tin's state of things shall be rectified. Christ shall recompense to 
the wicked tribulation — they shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord ; and he shall recompense to the righteous rest— -they shall be 
counted worthy of the kingdom of God for which they suffer. 
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Vers. 7, 8 . — The manner of Christ's second coming . 1. He shall come inperson . Not 
merely in spirit or in power, but in a visible form ; lie shall be revealed from heaven ; 
every eye shall see him. 2. He shall come in power. He shall be accompanied by the 
angels of his might, who shall execute his commands, call the dead from their graves, 
assemble together the elect, separate between the righteous and the wicked, and 
consign the wicked to the abodes of woe. 3. He shall come in glory. “ In flaming 
fire” — in the Shechinah, the cloud of glory. 4. He shall come in justice; punishing 
the ungodly and rewarding his faithful servants. 


Vers. 9, 10 . — The coming of Christ for judgment. 1. Its reality. The difference 
between his first and second coming. Then he came to save the world, now he shall 
come to judge the world. Then he came as Son of man, now lie shall come as Son of 
God. 2. Its purpose. He shall come to award punishment to his enemies; they shall 
be for ever banished from his presence, the Source of all happiness, the Author of all 
holiness. He shall come for the salvation of his people — to conquer all their enemies, 
to rescue their bodies from the grave, to acknowledge them as his before an assembled 
universe, and to receive them into the abodes of eternal happiness. 

Vers. 10, 12 . — Christ glorified in his saints . 1. By their holy conduct they 
display his character. His image is impressed upon them ; they mirror forth the glory 
of the Lord. 2. By their active exertion in well-doing they advance his glory. 
3. Their future glorification is the glory of Christ. The glory of his work, in that he 
saved them ; the glory of his grace, in that he redeemed them ; the glory of his poWer, 
in that he has rescued them from all their enemies. Throughout eternity believers 
will be jewels in the Saviour’s crown. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver. 3. — Thanksgiving for the spiritual progress of the Thcssalonians. Timothy 
had brought the apostle tidings of their faith, their love, their sufferings, and their 
patience. 

I, The grounds of his thanksgiving. u Because that your faith groweth exceed- 
ingly, and the love of each one of you all toward each other aboundeth.” 1. The 
marked growth of their faith . At his last writing to them he had hinted at deficiencies 
in their faith (1 Thess. Hi. 10), but he had now learned that it had grown exceedingly. 

P Growth is a sign of a living faith, (2) It is right to pray for the increase of faith 
ike xvii. 5). (3) Faith grows (a) in its strength (h) and in its range. The Tkessa- 
lonians had been able to receive new truths, and to bear the shock of persecution with 
calmness. Their faith worked by love (Gal. v. 6), and the trial of their faith worked 
patience (Jas. i. 3). 2. The marked growth of their love to one another. He had 
prayed for an increase of love among them, and he was thankful that his prayer had 
been heard. (I) Their love had grown in fervour, (a) Their persecutions bad endeared 
them the more to each other. ( b ) They “ looked not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others” (Phil. ii. 4). They “bore one another’s 
burdens” (Gal. vi. 2). They were “ kindly affectioned to one another with brotherly 
love” (Rom. xii. 10), (2) Their love had grown in its range. They had an indivi- 

dualizing solicitude in each other’s welfare, no saint being outside the pale of their 
kindly regards. 

II. The obligation and appropriateness of his thanksgiving. “Weave bound 
to thank God always for you, brethren, as it is meet.” 1. The apostle regards it as a 
positive dtht idhich it tvould be injustice not to discharge , for he feels that God is the 
true Author of all the blessings they had received. 2. He regards it as demanded by 
the very proprieties of the case . “As it is meet 5 ’-— that this recognition should he 
made.— T. 0. 

Ver. 4. — The* apostle's interest in the Thessalonian Church as manifested by his 
prams of it to other Churches . He had formerly listened to their praises from the Iqs 
of other Churches ; he could now sound their praises at Corinth and elsewhere, ascribing 
all the while due praise to God. 
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I. The ground of his praises. “ For your patience and faith in all your per- 
secutions and tribulations that ye endure.” 1. Afflictions , whether in the form of sharp 
persecution or of more general trouble , are the lot of God's faithful children . They are 
“ appointed thereunto ” (1 Thess. ii. 3). 2. It is the glory of a Christian to bear such 
afflictions with patience and faith. The Thessalonians had not been “ moved by these 
afflictions” (1 Thess, iii. 3). (I) Their patience was the result of their faith. “The 
trial of your faith worketh patience ” (Jas. i. 3). Their trials did not uproot their 
faith. They had “ the patience of hope.” The faith and the patience are always 
closely allied. ** I know thy faith and thy patience ” (Bev. ii. 19). (2) It # is for the glory 
of God and for the good of believers that “patience should have its perfect work” (Jas. 

1. 4 ; 1 Pet. ii. 20). (3) It is necessary to the inheritance of the promises (Heb. vi. 
12 ; x. 36). 

II. It is not unlawful, but expedient, that a minister should glory in his 
people. Not in their social rank, or riches, or numbers, but in the graces of the 
Spirit manifested in their life. The apostle elsewhere advises us not to glory in men, 
but in the Lord. But in this case the glory is given to God, not to man. 

III. It promotes the spiritual welfare of Churches to hear of the success of 
the gospel in other Churches. The example of faith, love, and patience at Thessa- 
lonica would stimulate the saints in all Greece. — T. C. 

Ver. 5. — The significance of these sufferings in relation to Divine judgment . He 
comforts them with the thought of the certainty of the future judgment. 

I. Thebe will be a righteous judgment of men. “ Verily there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth” (Ps. lviii. 11), The afflictions of the righteous and the prosperity 
of the wicked in the present world are not inconsistent with this righteous judgment. 
The problem is an old one, how to understand the mystery of Divine providence. The 
Book of Job sets forth its conditions and its mysteries. The disturbing effect of sin i; 
not sufficiently considered in estimating the character of the Divine administration. It 
is the inequalities in Divine providence that lead us to expect a future rectification oi 
wrongs ; for God’s judgment is righteous. 

II. The patient heroism of the saints is itself a sign of God’s righteous 
judgment. “ Which is a token of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may be 
counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer.” 1. It is not that 
believers suffer, receiving here their evil things, while the wicked receive their good things . 

2. It is not because God is just and there must be a future judgment . 3. It is not that 
the persecution was an indication how the judgment would go at the last day . 4. It is 
that the patience of the saints accredited them , by the righteous judgment of God , as meet 
heirs of his kingdom , while it was a presage of the coming judgment, when the future 
would bring its double compensation for the present. The idea is the same as in the 
Philippian Epistle; “And in nothing terrified by your adversaries: which is to them 
an evident token of perdition, but to you of salvation, and that of God” (Phil. i. 28). 
It follows, therefore, (1) that God is not forgetful or indifferent to the sufferings of his 
saints; (2) that patience is a special qualification for the enjoyment of God’s kingdom ; 
(3) that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
future happiness of the saints, who will have an eternal weight of glory. — T. C. 

Vers, 6—10. — The future judgment as to its righteousness , time, circumstances, and 
results to the two classes concerned in it. The apostle proceeds to set forth the certainty 
of the Divine judgment as affecting the saints and their persecutors. 

I. The righteousness of this judgment. “ Seeing it is a righteous thing with 
God to recompense affliction to them that afflict you; and to you who are afflicted rest 
with us.” 1. An appeal is made to man's innate sense of justice. A want of this 
element of justice in human character is regarded as a defect. A right-minded man is 
indignant at wrong, and delights in the retribution that falls upon wrong-doers. This 
sentiment of justice is hut a reflection of Divine character, for we are made in the image 
of that God who hates sin with “a perfect hatred” (Ps. cxxxix. 22). 2. God is “ not 
unrighteous who taketh vengeance ” (Bom. iii. 5), for he has established in his govern- 
ment of the world an inseparable connection between sin and misery. Therefore we 
may expect to see a Divine retaliation upon transgressors — “ affliction to them that 
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afflict you” — the penalty partaking of the very character of the sin. On the other hand, 
God is not “ unrighteous to forget your work of faith and labour of love.” The afflicted 
shall be recompensed with “ rest,” as well as reward for all their patience. 

II. The^time of the judgment. “ When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven.” *1. There is a day appointed for the judgment of the ivorld ; for God “ hath 
appointed a day in which he will judge the world in righteousness by that Man whom 
he hath ordained” (Acts xvii. 30, 31), % The day is that which is to he the manifesta- 
tion of the Lord from heaven . He is now in heaven, “ sitting at the right hand of 
God” (Acts Vii. 56) ; hut he shall then come forth in glory to those who ‘‘wait for 
him,” to the judgment of the world. 3, The time of the judgment is unknown to man , 
The day of the Lord “ shall come as a thief in the night ” 

III. The subordinate circumstances of the judgment. 1. The angelic retinue . 
“The Lord Jesus . shall be revealed from heaven with the angels of his power.” 
(1) They manifest his power and enhance his glory. They will be with him when he 
“ shall come in glory, and shall sit on the throne of his glory ” (Matt. xxv. 31). (2) They 
execute his purposes, whether of wrath or mercy, (a) They “gather together his elect 
from the four winds” (Mark xiii. 27). (b) They “shall gather out of his kingdom all 
things that offend, and them that do iniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace of fire” 
(Matt. xiii. 41, 42). 2. The flaming glory of Ms manifestation . It shall be “ in flaming 
fire ; ” not as the instrument of vengeance, but as enhancing the glory of the Divine 
presence. “ Our God shall come, and shall not keep silence : a fire shall devour before 
him, and it shall be very tempestuous round about him. He shall call to the heavens 
from above, and to the earth, that he may judge his people” (Ps. 1. 3, 4). 

IY. The results of the judgment to the two classes. 1. The class of perse- 
cutors. “ Those which afflict you.” (1) Wicked men cannot endure the saints. It is 
with them as with Cain, who slew his brother. Wherefore? " Because his own works 
were evil, and his brother’s righteous” (1 John iii. 12). (2) The cry of the saints rises 
to heaven against them. “ How long, 0 Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ? ” (Rev. vi. 10). (3) The persecutors 
are of two classes. “ Them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (a) The first class refers to Gentile persecutors. “They know 
not God.” Ignorance is their great sin. They had resisted the light of nature, (a) It 
was wilful ignorance, for they had the truth brought to their doors in Thessalonica ; 
(£) their ignorance made confidence in God impossible, (y) as well as an intelligent 
worship of God. (h) The second class refers to Jewish persecutors— “ that obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” As ignorance was the sin of the Gentiles, dis- 
obedience was the sin of the Jews. They knew God, but rejected the gospel of Christ. 
They were fiercer persecutors of the saints even than the Gentiles, (a) Christ is the 
Author of the gospel as well as its theme. (£) The gospel is to he obeyed as well as 
received, and is therefore called “the obedience of faith;” for faith without obedience 
is dead, as obedience without faith has no value. (4) The judgment upon the persecu- 
tors. It is described first generally and then more definitely. The Lord Jesus shall 
take vengeance upon them. They “shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.” This represents, “ the 
wrath of the Lamb ” (Rev. vi. 16> 17). (a) The judgment is everlasting destruction. 
This does not imply annihilation — an idea equally opposed to Scripture and to the facts 
of natural science. The term “everlasting” associated with it neutralizes the idea of 
annihilation, which implies a point of time in which the wicked cease to exist. The 
duration of the punishment will be as the duration of the blessedness (Rev. xvi, 26 ; 
Heb. ix. 14; Matt, xxv, 40). (6) It involves separation from “the face of the Lord, 
and the glory of his strength.” It is heaven to “ see Christ as he is,” to be “ with him 
where he is, that they may behold his glory.” The sum of all woe is, “Depart from 
me.” A great gulf is fixed between the saved and the lost (Luke xvi. 26). ^ The 
wicked are to be outside the apocalyptic city of God. “ Outside are dogs ” (Rev. xvi. 14, 
15). 2. The class of saints. The results of the judgment as affecting them are thus 
described. (1) They are to be accounted “worthy of the kingdom of God.” (a) They 
are heirs of it, as children of God. (h) They are called into it. (c) The kingdom 
“shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most High” (Dan. vii. 27). “The 
pints shall judge the world” (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3). They shall “inherit the kingdom * 
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(Matt. xxv. 34). This is “ the grace that is to he brought to them at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ ” (1 Pet. i. 13). (2) They shall receive rest — “ rest with us,” as the Lord’s 
recompense' for all their sufferings. It points to their release from persecutions. 

(a) There is a rest— a sabbatism — “ for the people of God ” (Heb. iv. 9). They “ shall 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow them ” (Rev. xiv. 13), (&)' It is rest 
in the fellowship of all saints — “ rest with us.” (3) The effect, of the Lord’s second 
advent — “ that he may be glorified in his saints, and be admired in all them that 
believe” («) The Church is to he “the glory of Christ.” Jesus said, “The glory 
which thou gavest me I have given them” (John xvii. 10, 22). “The beauty of the 
Lord God shall be upon her,” and “ his glory shall be seen upon her ” (Ps. xe. 17) ; 
Isa. lx. 2). The Church is addressed thus: “ There shall also be a crown of glory in 
the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the hand of thy God” (Isa. Ixii. 3). 

(b) Christ shall be an Object of wonder to believers in that day. “ To be admired in all 
them that believe.” The wonder will spring out of the extraordinary manifestations 
of Ms glory and power.— T. 0. 

Vers. 11, 12. — Prayer for the Thessalonians in prospect of their glorification . His 
wish was that they would undergo the necessary preparatory work in anticipation of 
their future glorification. It was a double prayer. 

I. A PRAYEE TEAT HIS CONVERTS MIGHT APPEOVE THE REALITY OP THEIE CALLING 
by their faith and life. “ Whereunto we pray always for you, brethren, that 
God would count you worthy of his calling.” 1. The nature and intent of the calling. 
(1) It is the effectual call of the Spirit in conversion (1 Cor. i. 24). (2) It is according 
to the Divine purpose (Rom. viii. 28). (3) It is (c&) high (Phil. iii. 14); (b) holy 
(2 Tim. i. 9); (c) heavenly (Heb. iii. 1). (4) It is a call (a) to fellowship with Christ 
(I Cor. i. 9); (b) to holiness (1 Thess. iv. 7); (c) to liberty (Gal. v. 13); (d) to peace 
(Col. iii. 15) ; (e) to glory and virtue (2 Pet. i. 3); (/) to eternal life (1 Tim. vi, 12). 
2. A walk worthy of such a calling . “ That God would count you worthy of this 
calling.” How can any sinful man be accounted worthy of it? He is already called, 
and God’s counting him worthy proceeds on the supposition of that pre-existing fact. 
It supposes : (1) That their life would be found at the last day in harmony with the 
call (1 Thess. v. 24). (2) That they would meanwhile “-walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith they were called” (Eph. iv. 1), and “make their calling and election sure” 
(2 Pet. i, 10). (3) That they would have occasion to praise God for the call (I Pet. ii. 9). 

II. A prayer that his converts might fully realize the blessed process 

THROUGH WHICH THE APOSTLE’S OBJECT MIGHT BE SECURED. The process 13 twofold. 
1. That God would ivovk in them every delight in moral goodness . “ Fulfil every good 
pleasure of goodness.” (I) Good men delight in goodness and in doing good. (2) It 
is God who implants this delight in them ; for they are “ his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works” (Eph. ii. 10). They are, therefore, to be “zealous of 
good works” (Titus ii. 14), and to provoke one another to “good works” (Heb. x. 24). 
This goodness is one of the Spirit’s fruits (Gal. v. 22). 2. That God wozdd fulfil 
the work of faith with power. (1) Faith is an operative grace; it “ worketh by love;” 
it justifies itself by good works. (2) It is a Divine work. Therefore, as something 
may have been lacking therein, the apostle prays that he who is the Author of their 
faith would be the Finisher of it (Heb. xii. 2). (3) It is a work done with power. At 
their conversion, the Thessalonians felt the “greatness of his power to us- ward who 
believe” (Eph. 1. 19), and the same power is needed to make it triumphant as a principle 
of action and as a principle of endurance. “ Our sufficiency is of God ; ” we are “ kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salvation ” (1 Pet. i. 5). 

HI. The ultimate object of the apostle’s prayers for the Thessalonians. 
“That the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, and ye in him.” 
1. The very Name of Christ is to be glorified in the saints . (1) Because it is “ a Name 
that is above every name, at which every knee should bow ” (Phil. ii. 10). (2) Because, 
it is the Name for the sake of which the saints are now “hated of all nations” (Matt, 
xxiv. 9). (3) Because it is the Name by which the saints are called (Jas. ii. 7). 
(4) It is glorified in the saints (a) in their holiness of life; (b) in their victory over 
the world and sin ; (c) in their steadfast loyalty to him ; (d) in their final exaltation to 
“ Ms kingdom and glory.” 2. The saints will be glorified in Christ (1) In his wear* 
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ing their nature on the throne ; for “ he is not ashamed to call them brethren” (Heb. ii- 
II). (2) In their being clothed with his righteousness — “ comely with the comeliness 
he has put upon them.” (3) In their “reigning with him,” and “ beiifg gluritied 
together” (2 Tim. ii. 12; Horn, viii, 17). They shall be “partakers of his glory.” 
3. The spring or source of all the blessings of the saints. “ According to the grace of our 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ.” (1) The whole work of salvation till it ends in glory 
illustrates “ the exceeding riches of his grace.” (a) The purpose of the Father is of 
grace; (b) the mediation of the' Son is of grace; (c) the blessings of the new 
covenant are, all of grace. (2) This grace has a unity of source — “ in our God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ;” implying oneness of essence and the coequal Godhead of 
Father and Son. — T. C. 

Vers. 1 — 4; — The introduction . I. The addeess. 1. The description. St. Paul 
repeats the opening words of the First Epistle. He addresses the same Church ; he 
describes it in the same sacred words. It is “in God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ ” He could say of it nothing higher, nothing holier. To he in God, in Christ, 
is of all positions the lo'tiest, of all blessings the most precious. None are so highly 
exalted as those who are nearest to Christ ; none have such rich store of heavenly 
treasure as those who abide in him, in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead. 
There is but one slight variation. In the First Epistle he said, “ the Father ; ” here it is 
48 our Father.” The pronoun implies a close, endearing, affectionate relationship. The 
Church is in God our Father, in the embrace of his fatherly love, chosen by his electing 
grace; in the JLord Jesus Christ, saved by his precious death, living in that life which 
flows from Christ, which is Christ. 2. The salutation. He uses the same words as in 
the First Epistle; he could find no more suitable terms to express his good wishes for 
his converts. He could desire nothing better for them than grace, and peace ; grace, the 
origin, the source, of every highest blessing; peace, the sweet and holy end, the very 
crown, of the Christian life. It is from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ that 
these and all other blessings flow. St. Paul joins together the two Divine Persons ; they 
could not be thus associated as the one ultimate source of grace and peace, were they not. 
both alike Divine. Peace is the fruit of the Spirit ; with the Holy Spirit whom the Lord 
Jesus sends unto us from the Father comes the sacred gift of peace. Grace and peace 
come from God the Father by the incarnation, atonement, intercession of God the Son, 
through the indwelling presence of God the Holy Ghost. The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the love of God flow into the Christian heart through the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost. All that the Christian can desire for himself, for his friends, for the whole 
Church, comes from God; he seeks it of God in prayer; he knows that God will hear. 
“This is the confidence that we have in him, that, if we ask anything according to his 
will, he heareth us.” V.-. /' vV J V'. "■ 

II. The thanksgiving. 1. The duty. Thanksgiving is a debt which we owe to 
God, a debt which we must always acknowledge, which we can never fully discharge. 
It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should at all times and in* all 
places give thanks for all things unto God. We must thank him for his grace given to 
ourselves; and if that grace abides in us, we shall feel ourselves bound to thank him 
for the working of the same grace in others. We shall regard every true conversion, 
every increase of grace in others, as a blessing granted to the whole Church and to our- 
selves. ‘ We shall feel a keen, living interest in each soul that is gathered into ChrisPs 
flock, and so share the angels’ joy over one sinner that repenteth. For the welfare of 
each member affects the whole Church; when “one member is honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it.” Such was the feeling of St. Paul. u We are bound,” he says — 
we owe it as a debt — “ to thank God always for you.” He fulfils his own precept ; he 
gives thanks always. The thanksgiving of the faithful Christian must be continuous, 
never-ending. 2. The ground of St Paul’s thanksgiving . (1) The faith of the Thes- 
salonians. He had gladly recognized their faith and love in his First Epistle ; he had 
again and again exhorted them to abound more and more. Now, writing a second, 
time after a short interval, he thanks God for the growth of their faith. It, had increased 
“ exceedingly ; ” he uses one of those strong words which his ardent feelings so often 
suggested. “ Lord, increase our faith,” is a prayer which we cannot make too often. 
Faith must grow if it is true and living; for it is the evidence of things not seen; it 
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■brings the cross of Christ, the presence of God, within the Tange of our mental view. 
That holy vision will draw us nearer ever by its constraining power, quickening and 
deepening in our hearts the faith which first brought us by the leading of the Spirit to 
the Saviour. The faith of the Thessalonians was growing exceedingly; so it will be 
with us, in spite of the unbelief and indifference which so fill the air, if we persevere 
in prayer, and try, in humble dependence on the grace of God, to fashion our lives 
according to our prayers. (2) Their love was abounding also. Love is the fairest 
ornament of a Christian Church. Faith is the root, love is the fruit. The tree that 
grows downwards will grow upwards also; the fair growth of foliage, floWer, and fruit 
will bear some proportion to the unseen depth and strength of the root below. The 
Thessalonian Church was rich in the fruit of the Spirit. And their love was not only 
increasing in fervour, hut in range also. It was not partial, not limited to this man 
or that man according to natural tastes and similarities of disposition. It extended 
throughout the Church; the love of each one of them all was abounding toward one 
another. It is a bright picture. Indeed, the Thessalonians were not without their 
faults, as we find in ch. ii. and iii. ; hut the apostle, in his love and thankfulness, 
gladly dwells on the spiritual progress of the Church before he proceeds to notice the 
shortcomings of individual members. It shows his love and Ms wisdom. The 
encouragement of the opening verses would dispose the Thessalonians to receive in 
a good spirit the few reproofs that follow. 3. The expression of his thankfulness. He 
not only gives thanks to God ; he glories before men. “ We ourselves,” he says— “ we 
glory.” Though his deep humility might have withheld him from glorying over 
a result which was due, under God, to his own zealous labours, the rapid growth of 
their faith and love so filled him with exuberant gladness that he could not refrain his 
lips. “ God forbid,” he says elsewhere, u that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” But he is really glorying in the cross now; he glories, not in his 
own achievements, but in the triumphs of the cross. It was the work of God in real 
truth, not his work; he knew it well. Indeed, he had laboured abundantly — that he 
knew, he could not help knowing it; hut he gladly explains the abundance of his 
labours by the abundance of grace that was vouchsafed unto him. u Yet not I,” he says, 
“ but the grace of God that was with me.” The faith, hope, and love of the Thessa- 
lonians proved, as he said in the First Epistle, their election. God had chosen them to 
be his own; his grace worked mightily in them. And now St. Paul was glorying in 
the faith and patience of his converts. They were in great affliction ; he sympathized 
with them, he comforted them; but yet he rejoiced over them. Their affliction by the 
grace of God was turned to a blessing ; it proved the steadfastness of their faith and 
their patience, and it strengthened them. 

Lessons. 1. Thankfulness is the Christian’s duty; thank God always. 2. Especially 
thank him for his grace working in his people. 3. Glory in the victories of grace, not 
in worldly successes. 4. Pray for continual progress in faith, love, patience. — B. 0. G. 

Vers. 5 — 7. — The persecutions of the Thessalonians . I. The meaning- of affliction. 
1. It does not mean that God is angry with -us. Job’s friends thought so. So did Asaph 
once; but when he went into the sanctuary of God his eyes were enlightened; he 
understood then that God himself is the Portion of his people ; that there is nothing 
upon earth to be desired in comparison with him; that though heart and flesh may 
fail, God is enough, and more than enough, for his chosen in this world, and in the 
world to come will receive them to glory. God’s dealings with men are often misinter- 
preted ; people use the word “ judgment 99 carelessly and without knowledge. Affliction 
would be almost intolerable, if it were indeed always a proof of the Divine wrath. But, 
God be thanked, he himself has told us it comes in love, 2. It is a trial of our faith. 
Satan said, “ Doth Job serve God for nought ? ” The world often says so now ; it imputes 
lower motives ; it refuses to believe in unselfish goodness. The man who can say in 
the midst of troubles, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the 
Name of the Lord,” is a living proof of the reality, of the sustaining power, of the 
presence of God; one of those miracles of grace which, thank God, are still daily 
wrought around iis in the world. These things are among the facts registered by the 
observer of spiritual truths — facts as real as the facts of external nature, and of far 
deeper and more abiding moment. 8. It worheth patience* The trial of God’s sain^ 
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is more precious than that of gold which perisheth. Gold is tried by fire ; God’s people 
are tried in the furnace of affliction. Affliction, meekly borne, hath a refining power; 
v elevates and refines the whole character; “it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness to them that are exercised thereby/’ Faith is strengthened by trials ; patience is 
acquired by the habit of enduring affliction. Without endurance, without suffering, there 
is no opportunity of developing the grace of patience. 

II. The ultimate issue of persecution. 1. To the persecuted » Rest — rest with 
all saints; with St. Paul who had been the means of their conversion, who was then 
'writing to CQmfort them. The weary and heavy laden who come to Christ, as he bids 
them, find in him rest for their souls even in this present life. There is an inner 
rest of the spirit, amid outward unrest and trouble, which is the pledged possession 
of the soul that hath found Christ and resteth in faith on Mm. “ Thou shalt keep 
him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on' thee: because he trusteth in thee. 
Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength;” or 
rather, as in the margin, “ the Lord Jehovah is the Rock of ages.” The only rest for 
the penitent, for the sorrowful, is on the breast of Jesus. We find rest there now ; 
but the truest, deepest rest is yet to come in the kingdom of God. “ Requiescat in 
pace ” we say of the departed. They are found worthy of that rest in the kingdom 
of God who have endured affliction in faith and patience. God is pleased, in his 
gracious condescension, to call them worthy. “ They shall walk with me in white, for 
they are worthy.” * That worthiness is of God ; it is his gift; he makes them worthy 
by his grace. He called them not because they were worthy, says St. Augustine ; 
rather by his choice he makes them worthy. It is not their merit but his election, 
not their goodness but his grace, that makes them what they are. They have not 
chosen him, but he hath chosen them that they should bring forth much fruit. They 
are not wise, or strong, or holy ; but Christ their Lord is all. He is present with them, 
abiding in them by his Spirit, purging away their sins, communicating to them 
more and more of his own holiness and love. As he is, so are they in this world ; 
and they know that, when he shall appear, they shall be like him, for they shall set? 
him as he is. For his sake they are counted worthy of the kingdom of God, and in 
the hope of that kingdom they are willing now to suffer. But these present sufferings 
are not worthy to be compared with the coming glory. They know it, and they 
suffer patient 1 }', for they recognize that great truth that only by the way of the cross 
can we enter into the kingdom of heaven. 2. To the persecutors. God will recompense 
affliction to those who afflict his saints. They who persecute the Lord’s disciples 
persecute the Lord himself. It pertains to his justice that such must receive the due 
reward of their deeds. It is right; and because it is right, it must be so. Chrbtiaus 
must pray for their persecutors; they must do what liefch in them to soften their 
hearts, to save their souls, to avert the coming judgment. But when the judgment 
comes fchev can but stand by, and recognize in solemn awe the justice of the most 
holy God. " 

Lessons. 1. Chastisements are sent in mercy ; be patient, be thankful. 2. Chastise- 
ment is only grievous if we do not understand its meaning; accept it as sent from 
God; take it as a cross; be careful not to lose its blessed fruits. 3. Think of the 
great joy of those who are counted worthy of the kingdom of God ; let that hinh 
hope be your comfort in trouble. 4. Envy not the oppressor, and choose none of his 
ways. — B. C. C. 

Vers. 7 — 10. — The great day . I. The judgment of the wicked. 1. The revelation 
of the Judge. It is the Lord Jesus, who once was despised and rejected of men; he 
is ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. He shall come as God once 
came down on Mount Sinai, in the like awful glory. (1) With the angels. They shall 
gather the wicked from among the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire. 
The angels will be the ministers of his justice — the., blessed angels who are now the 
messengers of his love and grace. Now they rejoice over each sinner that repentet-b ; 
then they will cast the impenitent into the everlasting fire. We think of the angels 
as gentle, loving, holy, as our friends and guardians; they are so, so far as we are 
Christ’s. They desire to look into the mysteries of redemption ; they announced, the* 
Saviour’s birth ; they ministered to him in his temptation, his agony ; they celebrated 
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l.is resurrection and ascension. Now they are sent forth to minister for them that 
shall be hears of salvation ; they encamp round about those who fear the Lord, and 
deliver them. They help in carrying on his blessed work of love. But they are holy ; 
they hate evil ; they must turn away from those who have yielded themselves to the 
dominion of the evil one; they must execute at the last the awful judgment of God. 
Fearful thought, that the blessed angels, loving and holy as they are, must one day 
cast the hardened sinner into hell, as once they cast Satan out of heaven, (2) In, 
faming fire. The Lord shall be revealed in flaming fire, in that glory which he had 
before the world was. His throne is fiery flame (Dan. vii. 9). He himself is a con- 
suming fire. The sight will be appalling to the lost, full of unutterable terror ; 6£ they 
shall say to the rocks, Fall on us; and to the hills. Cover us.” “ By thine agony and 
bloody sweat, by thy cross and passion, good Lord, deliver us.” 2. The lost Two 
classes are mentioned here. (1) Those who know not God— the heathen. They might 
have known him. Some of them did know him. They had not the Law, the outward 
Law, but it was written in their hearts ; God spoke to them in the voice of conscience. 
They listened ; they did by nature the things contained in the Law. Such men, we are 
sure, God in his great mercy will accept and save. But, alas ! the fearful picture drawn 
by St. Paul in the first chapter of the Epistle to the- Romans represents with only too 
much truth the general state of the heathen world in the apostolic times. Their 
blindness was criminal ; it was the result of wilful and habitual sin ; their ignorance 
was without excuse. (2) Those who obeyed not the gospel. All, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, who had heard the preaching of Christ. They had heard, as we have, all 
that the Lord Jesus had done and suffered for us ; they had had the opportunity of 
hearing his holy precepts, “This is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light.” To know the gospel and not to 
obey it, to have the light around us and not to admit it into our hearts, not to walk 
as children of light — this must bring the judgment of God upon the disobedient. 
The greater the light, the heavier the responsibility of those who sin against light and 
knowledge. 3. The punishment. The Lord Jesus will award vengeance. “Vengeance 
Is mine ; I will recompense, saith the Lord.” Terrible thought, that vengeance must 
come from him, the most loving Saviour, who loved the souls of men with a love so 
burning, so intense in its Divine tenderness! But it must be so. The exceeding guilt 
of sin is manifest in this ; it turns the chiefest of blessings into an increase of con- 
demnation ; the cross is utter death to the impenitent and the ungodly. And that 
vengeance takes effect in destruction. The destruction is eternal; then it is not 
annihilation. It is the destruction of all gladness, hope, all that makes life worth 
living; it is the exclusion from the face of the Lord, and from the glory of his power. 
Only the pure in heart cap. see God. The lost souls cannot see his face. The exclusion 
is eternal; is it endless? It continues through the ages; will those ages of misery 
ever end in restoration ? Can a soul, once so hardened in guilt that it must be shut 
out of the presence of God, ever repent in that exclusion? It sinned obstinately 
against light during its time of probation ; can it recover itself now that the light 
is withdrawn? It is hardened through the deceitfulness of sin and the power of evil 
habits ; can it break those chains of darkness now ? These are dark, awful questions. 
We may ask, on the other hand, how can “God be all in all,” if sin is to exist for ever? 
how can it be that “in Christ shall all be made alive,” while there is still a hell in 
the universe of God? The subject is beset with difficulties and perplexities; it excites 
bewildering, harrowing thoughts. We must leave it where Holy Scripture leaves it. 
We would gladly believe, if it were possible, that there is hope beyond the grave for 
those who die unblest; but such an expectation has no scriptural authority beyond 
a few slight and doubtful hints. Who would dare to trust to a hope so exceeding 
slender? No ; if we shrink in terror from the thought of being one day shut out ol 
God’s presence into the great outer darkness, let us try to live in that gracious 
presence now. 

IL The glory of the righteous. 1. Its time: when he shall come. They suffer 
now; sometimes they are persecuted, their name is cast out as evil. But they have 
their consolation; they see indeed through a glass darkly, but yet they do see by 
faith the glory of the Lord; they are changed into the same image from glory to glory 
as by the Lord the Spirit. They have a glory now; but it is an inner spiritual 
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glory derived from the indwelling of the blessed Spirit whom the world seeth not, 
neither knoweth. Now they are the sons of God ; when he shall appear* they shall 
he like him, for they shall see him as he is. 2. Its nature : the unveiled 'presence of 
Christ fie shall he glorified in his saints. “X am glorified in them,” he said, when 
about to leave them. When he comes again, that glory shall shine forth in all its 
radiant splendour. He shall be admired in all them that believe. The glory of his 
presence abiding in them shall arouse the wondering admiration of all. The lost spirits 
will wonder; they will be amazed at the strangeness of the salvation of the blessed. 
“ This is he* (Wisd. v, 3, 5) “ whom we sometimes had in derision . . . how is he num- 
bered among the children of God, and his lot is among the saints ? ” The very angels 
will wonder at the exceeding glory of the Lord shining in his saints. For he will 
change the body of their humiliation, and make it like the body of his glory. 

Lessons. 1. We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ ; let ns keep 
that awful day in our thoughts. 2. Think on the fearful misery of eternal separation 
from God ; live in his presence now. 8. We hope to be like him in his glory ; let us 
take up the cross. — B. C. C. 

Yers. 11, 12. — St Paul's prayer for the Thesscdonians. I, Its purport. 1. He 
prays that God's favour may rest upon them. That he may count them worthy. We 
feel that we are all unworthy*— unworthy of his grace and presence. We are not worthy 
that he, the blessed One, should enter under our roof, into our heart. But whom he 
loves, those he makes worthy of his love. He counts them worthy, though they are in 
themselves unworthy ; his grace makes them worthy in Christ. He calls them ; they 
through grace obey the calling. He calls them ever higher, nearer to himself, till they 
reach at length the prize of the high calling. 2. That God who began the good work 
in them would complete it He prays (1) that God would fulfil in them every desire 
of goodness. He had used the same word of himself (Bom. x. 1) : “My heart’s desire 
and prayer for Israel is, that they might be saved.” His heart’s desire (gvSokIu) was a 
good desire ; it issued from goodness — goodness given by God, inwrought into his heart 
by the working of the good Spirit of God. All holy desires come from God ; he prompts 
them ; they issue out of the goodness which comes from him, from Ms grace. He will 
fulfil such desires, for he has promised, “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness : for they shall be filled.” The holy desire will issue, if we persevere 
in prayer, in the good counsel, in the just work. He prays (2) that God would fulfil 
the work of faith. In his First Epistle he spoke of his affectionate remembrance of 
their work of faith ; now he prays that God might- fulfil that work in power. Faith 
is itself a work, “ the work of God ” — a work which issues from God, from his grace ; 
a work which is pleasing to God, for it is his will ; a work which ends in God, in the 
contemplation of God, in the glory of God. And fai'h works; it is a living principle, 
an active energy. It will lead on to ever more earnest prayer, to a closer walk with 
God. And that prayer, that communion with God, will continually deepen and strengthen 
faith ; for in answer to faithful prayer the Holy Spirit is given, and the Spirit is power 
* — power from on high. 

II. Its final end — the glory of God. 1. That the Name of the Lord Jesus might 
be glorified in the Thessalonians. That men might see their good works, and glorify 
the Lord that bought them, the Father that called them. We say in our daily prayers, 
“ Hallowed be thy Name.” We have been baptized into that great Name; that holy 
Name is upon us. Very weak and sinful as we are, that great Name may be hallowed, 
glorified in us, if we do all things, great or small, in the Name of the Lord Jesus ; if we 
always give thanks to the Father by him ; if w T e show in our daily walk before men 
the power of his grace. It is the great end of the Christian life. “ Whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” 2. That they might be glorified in him . His saints share 
his glory. “ The glory which thou gavest me, I have given them.” He dwelleth in 
them, and they in him. His glory is theirs, for they are his. “ Ye are Christ’s.” 
And he is theirs. The Father gave the Son, the Son of God gave himself for us, to us. 
Hence it is that his true people, beholding (though now in a glass darkly) his glory, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory. And that according to the grace of 
our God and Lord Jesus Christ, All our blessings come from his grace; he* is out 
ftod, therefore we can trust in him. He is able to save to the uttermost, for he is 
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Almighty. He is our Lord Jesus Christ, therefore we may cast all our care upon him, 
for he will save us ; he loveth us even to the end. 

Lessons. 1. Our salvation is of God; its beginning, course, end — all is of grace. 
2. Every good desire comes from him ; ask him to strengthen the desire, to develop 
it into action. 3. Seek power from him — power to fight the good fight of faith, and win 
the victory at last. 4. Let the glory of the Lord Jesus Christ he the one great aim 
above all other motives. — B. C. C. 

Yers. 1- — 12. — Manifestation of solemn interest. Address and salutation . u Paul, 
and Silvanus, and Timothy, unto the Church of the Thessalonians in God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ; Grace to you and peace from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The address is the same as in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
with the exception of the substitution of “ our Father " for “ the Father ” The saluta- 
tion is also the same, with the addition of the twofold source from which grace and 
peace are invoked, which is the same as in many of Paul’s Epistles, with the exception 
of the substitution of “ the Father ” for “ our Father.” 

I. Becognition of the satisfactory condition of the Thessalonian Church. 
1. Before God . “ We are bound tp give thanks to God alway for you, brethren, even 
as it is meet, for that your faith groweth exceedingly, and the love of each one of you 
all toward one another aboundeth.” We are to understand that information had 
reached Paul and his companions from Thessalonica since the despatch of their first 
letter to that place. It was information of faith and love on the part of the Thessa- 
lonian converts, of such a nature as to make Paul (taking him as representative) feel 
inwardly hound to thank God alway for them. This inward feeling answered to an 
outward fitness of circumstances. In the previous letter he had shown a deep interest 
in the perfecting of the lacking elements in their faith. We may think of a tree that 
has not come to its full proportions. It could now be said of them, after an interval 
of less than a year, that their faith was growing exceedingly. It was exhibiting such 
increase as a healthy faith always exhibits, and this in a marked degre •. For such 
large realization of his wishes in the time it was only meet that he should thank God. 
lie had also expressly prayed that the Lord would make them to abound in love one 
toward another. It could' now be said that this was in the way of fulfilment. Their 
love was in process of enlargement as all love should he, and in a marked degree as the 
word would seem to imply. Their love was markedly individual. There was love 
toward the circle as a whole wdiich was real and commendatory, hut there was also 
personal attachment between the various members of the circle, individual toward indi- 
vidual. Their love was also markedly universal within the circle. The abounding 
was in the love of each one of them all toward one another. That testified to a har- 
monious circle. <f When we love in part,” says Theophylact, te this is not love, but 
division. For if it is for God’s sake thou lovest, see that thou love all.” There is a 
symmetry in love which requires that, loving our heavenly Father, we should love all 
his children; that, loving Christ, we should love the whole Christian circle. In the 
Thessalonian circle no exception is made of the busy bodies afterwards referred tons 
loved or loving. In being busybodies they were not doing their duty by the other 
members of the circle ; but the obstacle thus presented to their brethren loving them 
was commendably surmounted. As for the love of the busybodies themselves, it was 
not sufficiently characterized by wisdom, and did, therefore, contain something to be 
subtracted. Still, his prayer had been in so large a degree answered that it was only 
meet that he should give thanks to God for them. What obstacles there are to our 
loving in the Christian circle let us try to surmount, and let us not ourselves present 
any obstacles. And let us he thankful before God for what harmony is enjoyed. 2. 
Before Hie Churches . u So that we ourselves glory in you in the Churches of God 
for your patience and faith in all your persecutions and in the afflictions which ye 
endure,” Formerly there was no need to say anything of their faith to God- ward. 
Their conversion to Christianity, with joyfulness in attendant persecution, was widely 
known. It was not now that others were behindhand : for they had warm friends, 
and these not a few, who gloried in them. But Paul and his companions were so over- 
joyed that they were moved to join with others in glorying in them. The sphere of 
glorying, was the Churches of God, i.e, Corinth,. from which this letter was written, and 
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other Churches with which they had correspondence. What they especially gloried in 
was the patience of the Thessalonians. Persecution had come upon them after perse- 
cution ; they were then enduring afflictions. But they had nobly stood their ground. 
Their patience was sustained by faith — faith in a kind and wise Providence that was 
watching over them, that made use of their afflictions for the spread of the gospel, that 
would not leave them in the end unrewarded. This patience sustained by faith, Paid 
and his companions held up before the Churches for their encouragement in like cir- 
cumstances. This being their motive, there was no breach of modesty in the 
instructors of the Thessalonians themselves glorying in them. 

II. Eighteous judgment of God. 1 . With reference to the Thessalonians, “Which 
is a manifest token of the righteous judgment of God; to the end that ye maybe 
counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer.” The patience sus- 
tained by faith, which was held up for the encouragement of the Churches, is now used 
for the encouragement of the Thessalonians themselves. Let them think of the judg- 
ment of God that was coming. That judgment would be righteous in dealing with men 
according to character. The character they possessed left no doubt as to what the 
righteous judgment of God would be. It looked forward to their being in the end 
counted worthy of the kingdom of God. For that kingdom they were suffering ; but 
let them know that they who thus suffered would also reign. 2. With reference to 
their persecutors. “ If so be that it is a righteous thing with God to recompense 
affliction to them that afflict you, and to you that are afflicted rest with us.” The 
persecutors had no source of encouragement in their character. They also had to pass 
under the judgment of God; but what could righteous judgment mean to them? 
Their character was that of cruelly afflicting God's people. Could it he a righteous; 
thing with God to place them alongside of patient sufferers as worthy of the kingdom ? 
That would be to have no regard to distinction in character, to make God the friend of 
cruelty as much as of patience, and in that way to contradict the very idea of righteous 
judgment. The incontestably righteous thing could only be that with what measure 
they meted it should be measured unto them; that, giving affliction, there should be 
given back to them affliction; while, to the afflicted Thessalonians, the righteous 
opposite would he release from the strain of affliction — release in company with Paul 
and Silas and Timothy in like manner afflicted. 

III. Judicial procedure under which dealing with the Thessalonians and 
their persecutors falls. 1. Toward the ungodly. (1) Judge and time of judgment. 
“At the revelation of the Lord Jesus,” The righteous judgment of God is now 
associated, as in other Scriptures, with the Second Person of the Godhead. It is as 
Jesus, or Saviour, that he is to fill the lordly office, and to exercise the lordly preroga- 
tives of Judge. He is now concealed from human view, upon which the ungodly 
presume. But one clay he shall appear upon this earthly scene, and not in the lowly 
form in which he before appeared, but in a form that shall mark his Divine sovereignty. 
(2) Place from which revealed. “ From heaven.” When before he appeared there was 
no impression of his coming from heaven. He was bom upon this earth ; he wore 
the earthly form of our humanity until, having made atonement for our sin, he 
ascended into heaven and sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high. The 
heaven which then opened to receive him will again open, that he may reveal himself 
on earth for judgment. It will be observed that this revelation from heaven is identical 
with the descent from heaven described in 1 Thessalonians. (3) Manner of revela- 
tion. First circumstance . “ With the angels of his power.” In the former description 
the Lord appeared, attended by the archangel and (by implication) his angelic host. 
The old translation here is “ mighty angels.” Their attendance, as of an army upon an 
earthly sovereign, is intended to give an impression of his power. This they give by 
their numbers; they may also give it by the personal might, more than human, with 
which they are endowed. Second circumstance. “In flaming fire.” In the former 
description it is the clouds that are mentioned. Here the Lord appears encircled with 
a flame of fire. The clouds conceal and moderate for the saints that have been acknow- 
ledged. The uncreated splendour displayed before men in view of judgment is as fire. 
In 1 Cor. iii. IS fire is associated with judgment: “Each man’s work shall be made 
manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it is revealed by fire; and the fire itself 
shall prove each man’s work of what sort it is.” As separating from it all impurity, 
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this judicial fire must have a fearful aspect to the ungodly. The description here bears 
a close resemblance to what is found in Dan. vii. 9, 10: “ 1 beheld till the thrones 
were cast drown, and the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, 
and the hair of his head like the pure wool : his throne was like the fiery flame, and 
his wheels as burning fire. A fiery stream issued and came forth from before him : 
thousand thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood 
before him : the judgment was set, and the hooks were opened.” The description is 
here transferred from the Ancient of days to him who is there styled the Bon of man. 

(4) Judicial action toward two classes of the ungodly, "Rendering vengeance.” Judg- 
ment is the manifestation of the justice of God. When men are convicted before a 
human tribunal they have to give an equivalent for the wrong they have done to 
others. Society in that way not only protects itself, but expresses its indignation 
against their crimes. The Lord is to take his seat as Judge, first convicting and then 
pronouncing sentence. In this there is implied no revengeful feeling; but there is 
implied holy indignation, in the name of the highest Authority in the universe, against 
all the ungodly for all their works of ungodliness which they have ungodly wrought. 
First class of the ungodly, “ To them that know not God.” This is a description of 
the heathen. And it is to he noticed that vengeance is to be rendered not merely to the 
wicked world-rulers (Pharaohs and Neros), to those who have traded in their fellow-men, 
to those who have been covenant-breakers, to those who have taken away the life of the 
innocent, hut to the heathen as a whole. On the other hand, it is to be noticed that 
they are not regarded historically, but from the point of view of the writers as those 
who have had to do with their not knowing God, In so far, therefore, as it can he 
justly said that, from their had environments, they have not had to do with this not 
knowing God, vengeance shall not be rendered to them. But, in so far as they have 
not followed their light, there shall not any of them escape. Second cla^s of the ungodly, 
"And to them that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus.” Our Lord Jesus is iden- 
tified with gospel as well as with Law, with mercy as well as with judgment. What 
is the gospel hut the good news of the Son of God coming into our nature, and suffering 
vengeance, just indignation and death, in room of the transgressors*? And when he 
comes forward now in the ministration of the gospel, and commands men everywhere 
to repent of their sins and to accept of mercy, has he not a right to he obeyed? And 
will the most humanitarian maintain that he who obeys not should go unpunished ? 

(5) Their punishment in its contents. “Who shall suffer punishment, even eternal 
destruction from the face of the Lord and from the glory of his might,” Such being 
their character (as “ who ” implies), they shall suffer punishment. The suffering ot 
punishment by them corresponds to the rendering of vengeance by the Lord. The 
punishment is declared to he destructive. This may mean, and in some of its applica- 
tions does mean, annihilation. But there is not good reason for supposing that it means 
annihilation in its application to the punishment of the ungodly. It seems to involve 
a low conception of the nature of man and of the moral government of God, to suppose 
that human beings are to be placed under trial, and to work out a moral history, and 
that after their failure they are in multitudes to be quenched in the darkness of non- 
existence. .It seems more reasonable to take the meaning to be that they shall be 
destroyed, in being consigned to a state of misery for which in their creation they 
were not intended. Their nature (unlike that of Christ’s people, 1 Thess. iv. 23) 
being disintegrated by sin, their peace shall be completely broken. The epithet 
“eternal” which is applied to destruction is of terrible import. It points to the pun- 
ishment as stretching away into the eternal world. It may be doubted whether by 
Itself it is decisive for the absolute eternity of future punishment. It is not so decisive 
as if the form had been endless* On the other hand, it is not decisive against the 
endlessness of future punishment that the word means age-long. It needs to be 
considered. in connection with the subjects to which it is applied. Eternal sin, as the 
right reading now is in Mark iii. 29, apparently means sin for which there is no 
escape from punishment. Eternal punishment does not mean that judgment is eternally 
proceeding, but that its issues reach into eternity. The similar word which in the Old 
Testament is applied to the mountains from the nature of the case imports a limited 
eternity.. The eternal times through which the mystery was hidden can only mean 
limited times into which the past eternity was regarded as divided. Applied to God, 
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as the word is in the same sentence at the close of Romans, it indicates the absolute 
eternity of God. Applied to life, as it very frequently is, from the nature of life and 
from the Divine guarantee, it means life that is endless and, as it is expressed in one 
place, indissoluble. It still remains a question whether, from the nature of spiritual 
death and from the character of God along with other teachings, destruction is to be 
regarded as eternal in the sense of being endless. It certainly is a word which is fitted 
to strike terror into the ungodly. The destruction is further represented as the greatest 
of all deprivations. It is to be away from the face of the Lord. The supreme pleasure 
of Christ’s ^people is to be their beholding his face of infinite benignity turned toward 
them. “As for me,” says the psalmist, “ I will behold thy face in righteousness.* 
a And they shall see his face,” it is said in the last chapter of Revelation. So the 
bitterest element in the case of the ungodly will be that no look of love, no look of the 
infinite benignity of the Saviour, will be turned toward them. As the earth without 
sunshine, so must it be to be away from the face of Christ. It is also to be away from 
his glory. Three disciples were taken up to the Mount of Transfiguration to see his 
glory. He also encouraged the^ eleven at the last by the prospect of their seeing lus 
glory. £< That where I am they also may be with me, that they may behold my glory 
which thou hast given me.” It is particularly here the glory of his might. He who 
has the look of infinite benignity gives also in his appearance the impression of infinite 
might. How glorious a Being to be privileged, without fear, yet with solemn awe, to 
look upon ! To be eternally destroyed, then, from the face of the Lord and from the 
glory of his might, such will be the terrible punishment awarded to them that know 
not God, and to them that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus. 2. Toward the 
saints, “ When he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and be marvelled at in all 
them that believed (because our testimony unto you was believed) in that day.” 
Contemporaneous with his judicial action toward the ungodly, is to be his judicial 
action toward his own. They are here called his saints, answering perfectly to that 
description then as they only imperfectly do now. As his saints, they shall be acknow- 
ledged on the day of judgment; and their reward shall be to have their outward 
condition brought into perfect correspondence with their inward character'. This is 
called their glorification . The Lord, having given grace, will also give glory. We 
may think of the glory as the blossoming forth of the grace. As the flower comes to 
beauty of form, so they shall be made beautiful to look upon in their higher order of 
being. Their glorification is here presented under the special aspect of the glorification of 
Christ in them. As Judge, he is to carry out his own word. “ And the glory which thou 
hast given me I have given unto them.” As he is in them as the source of their holiness, so 
is his beauty to shine forth in their outward form. From heaven we “ wait for a Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ : who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it may 
be conformed to the body of his glory, according to the working whereby he is able even 
to subject all things unto himself.” This glorification of Christ in the saints shall call 
forth the wonder of the assembled universe. They shall marvel at the infinite benignity 
and power of him who out of darkness has made light, who upon rebels against his 
Father’s authority has stamped his own glorious image. In connection with the 
marvelling, is brought in the condition of our future glorification. With a look back 
from judgment it is said, “in all them that believed.” And believing is taken up 
and connected particularly with the Thessalonians — “ because our testimony unto you 
was believed.” In keeping with this language, faith is defined by Bishop Pearson u as 
an assent unto truths credible upon the testimony of God delivered unto us by the 
apostles and prophets.” Let us give cordial assent to the facts and truths of the gospel, 
which we have upon the best of testimony, that we may not come short of the glorifica- 
tion which shall be the marvel of the universe. There was not needed further predica- 
tion of time, but it is emphasized by the addition of the words, “in that day.” The 
day when the Lord is to render vengeance to the ungodly, that is to be the day when be 
is to be glorified in his saints, and to be marvelled at in all them that believed. 

IV. Prater in connection with the glorification of the Thessalonians. “To 
which end we also pray always for you, that our God may count you worthy of your 
calling, and fulfil every desire of goodness and every work of faith, with power; that 
the Name of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in you, and ye in him, according to the 
grace of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ.” Toward their glorification the wishes, 
■' m II. THESSALONIANS. C 
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and not only the wishes but the prayers also, of Paul and his companions were directed, 
and always directed. As believing;, bod was calling them to glory. Our God, say the 
petitioners, grant to the Thessalonians at the last to be counted worthy of their calling. 
For this end let power sufficient be granted to bring to completion every inward desire 
and the outward work appointed them. They had aspirations after goodness ; let these 
receive fulfilment. They had a life to live before the world according to the faith by 
which they were actuated; let it be as a finished piece of work. Thus, having teal 
excellence, would they be adjudged worthy of glory. The final end of their glorification 
is emphasized by repetition, with some modification of form. There is brought in “ the 
Name of onr Lord Jesus,” i.e. as ho is revealed to men as Saviour, exalted to sovereignty. 
And, as tbev are to be the element in which his Name is to be glorified, so reciprocally 
is he to be the element in which they are to find their glorification. Thus is identifica- 
tion with Christ in glory made clear as clear can be. This final end of glorification is 
looked tor in prayer on*behalf of the Thessalonians, not according to their deservings, 
but, say the petitioners, according to the grace (undeserved and rich) of our God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ (in his superabundant merits). — K. F. 

Yer. 2 . — Grace and peace. St. Paul opens his Second Epistle with the expression of 
the same good wishes which he expressed in his earlier Epistle. There is no need of a 
spiritual parsimony for reserving highest benedictions. The best can be breathed freely, 
because there is no end to the resources of God. But we need not fear to repeat them, 
inasmuch as they are always suitable to Christian needs. Though we may tire oi the 
words, “ grace and peace,” and shall do so if we do not enter into the spirit of them, we 
can never tire of the things themselves, for they are large as the universe and fresh as 
eternity. Grace and peace represent the origin and the perfection, the foundation and 
the pinnacle, the root and the fruit, of Christian prosperity. It begins in grace and 
rests on grace and draws its supplies from grace; it grows into round, ripe fulness in 
peace. pv : - 

I. Grace is thjs source op Christian prosperity. 1. Christian grace is -essentially 
God’s free favour . This is the first characteristic of the new covenant It starts 
with mercy to the sinner ; it continues with grace to the saint. It is beyond nature 
which leaves us to our own devices, and law which directs but does not aid, and justice 
which rewards according to our works, because it offers its blessings to the undeserving 
“ without money and without price.” Grace is the key-note of the anthem of the 
Bethlehem angels. 2. Christian grace is an active energy of God. It is not the bare 
negative mercy that lets off penalties, that withholds the baud of justice from striking 
the blow of doom. Nor is it only a kindly disposition. It is the highest Divine energy 
and the most vigorous fruitful activity. God works upon us in grace. 8. Christian 
grace works through the whole of the Christian life. We do not simply depend upon 
God’s grace for the pardon of our sins and the renewal of our hearts at the commence- 
ment of our better life. We continue to live upon grace. If, begins bv delivering us 
from our Egyptian bondage; it continues by supplying our daily bivad. Christians 
would as surely perish without these supplies of grace, even after the first forgiving act 
of salvation, as the Israelites would have perished without the manna even after they 
had crossed the Ked Sea. 

1L # Peace is the crown of Christian prosperity. 1. Peace is the first interest of 
a nation, a Church, a soul. We cannot enjoy wealth, pleasure, or com tort it we have 
not peace. For peace we pine and yearn. 2. Peace is the most perfect of blessings . 
When this is rich and full we want little else. We can afford to suffer if we bear our 
lot with interior peace. It may be said of peace, as it is said of love, it “ sufiereth 
long.” 3. Peace is the greatest outcome of grace. It cannot be had without grace. 
Grace restates us to peaceable relations with God, gives us peaceable dispositions to 
bear and forebear one with another, and breathes into us a spit it of content, submission, 
and holy calm. We may advance iar in activity, etc., before we gain this precious gem 
of grace. Inward serenity in all weathers of outward circumstance is the last product 
of spiritual culture. 

EL Grace and peace are enjoyed through our union with God and Christ. 
The twofold benediction has a twofold reference. 1. Grace originates in the Father . 
The first thought of redeeming the world arose in the bosom of God. The secret of 
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these wonderful blessings is a Father’s love. 2. Peace is found in union with God . 
We enjoy the peace that is never absent from the Spirit of God when we approach his 
holy, serene presence. 3. Both are received by us through Christ He is The incarna- 
tion of God’s grace. He makes a way by his sacrifice for us to enjoy it. He is also 
“our peace.” When*we learn the “secret of Jesus” we shall have the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding. — W. F. A. 

Yer. 3 . — Growing faith. In his former Epistle St. Paul congratulated the Thessa- 
lonians on fyhe fruits of faith, love, and hope which he saw among them (1 Thess. i. 3), 
and he prayed for the increase of their love (1 Thess. hi. 12). Now he is thankful that 
their faith continues to grow, and that their mutual affection is full and overflowing. 
Let us consider the first of these two signs of progress. (For the “increase of love,” 
see on 1 Thess. iii. 12.) 

I. The signs of growing faith. Faith is an invisible spiritual grace. How, then, 
did St. Paul know that it was increasing in the distant Church of the Thessalomans ? 
We need not suppose that he possessed any supernatural insight for reading the hearts 
of men. If faith grows the fruits of faith grow. A feeble faith makes a feeble life. 
When the whole heart is faint the whole head is sick (Isa. i. 5). Faith is always known 
by its works, and the health and vigour and stature of faith by the character and 
measure of Christian activity. Note some of the signs of growing faith. 1. Brighter 
cheerftdness . We are less distressed with doubt, have little torment of fear, bear 
present ills patiently, when we trust the goodness of God more fully. 2. Deeper 
devotion. Blight faith means cold prayer. We are near to God just in proportion as 
we have faith in him. 3. Fuller activity. We work half-heartily when we believe 
half-heartedly. A strong trust in the grace of God gives a strong energy for doing the 
work of God. 4. Warmer love. Faith worketh by love (Gal. v. 6). When we trust 
Christ more truly we feel the force of his love more deeply and love him more warmly 
in return, and then our love to Christ shows itself in love of the brethren. 

II. The secret of growing faith. Faith flows from the grace of God. It is a gift 
of God (Eph. ii. 8). Nevertheless, God is always willing to bestow this gift, and our 
reception of it depends on what we do. Faith will not grow without cultivation. Two 
most important truths, too often ignored, help us to the secret. 1. Faith grows by 
means of what it feeds on. This is in harmony with a law of all growth. Nothing can 
come from nothing. If a child is not fed it will die, certainly it will not grow. Grow- 
ing plants take nourishment from air and soil. Faith will not grow by our wishing it 
to grow, nor by any manipulation with it. Yet people, so to speak, take out their faith 
and try to do something with it in order to improve it. The great mistake is to think 
of increasing our faith by any consideration of the faith itself. We must forget our 
faith and look at Christ, and then our faith will grow unconsciously. We have too 
much introspection. An intelligent consideration of the grounds of faith, especially a 
study of Christ, reading of Scripture, prayer, “ means of grace,” etc., help faith to grow. 
2. Faith groivs by exercise. This is also natural. Children need exercise that their 
bodies may grow. Unused limbs shrink and shrivel up. The arm of the blacksmith is 
strong with work. The intellect grows by being employed. The torpid intellect 
becomes stupid. So faith must be used in order that it may grow. Instead of deploring 
our little faith, let us use it and it will grow larger. This is Christ’s own advice ; for 
when his disciples said, u Lord, increase our faith,” instead of doing as they wished 
by a miracle, he almost rebuked them by saying that if they had faith as small as a 
grain of mustard seed, even that when fully exercised would be enough to remove a 
mountain ; and, like the seed which is a living thing, it would grow when planted. It 
is as foolish not to use our faith because it is small as it would be not to plant the seed 
for a similar reason. Thus we keep faith small. It must be employed if it is to grow. 
—W. F. A. 

Yer. 5 . — A token of righteous judgment. St. Paul regards the patient endurance of 
persecution by the Thessaloniau Christians as “a manifest token of the righteous 
judgment of God.” Here is one of those paradoxes of triumphant faith in which the 
apostle delighted. To the superficial observer the aspect of affairs told the very opposite 
story to that which St. Paul read in it. Good men were persecuted, and they bore 
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their persecution patiently; yet nothing was clone for their redress. Was not this a 
break-dowp, of justice The case is like that of the psalmist, who was perplexed at the 
prosperity of the wicked till he went into the sanctuary, and then, by iaith and the 
knowledge of unseen Divine law, und« rstood their end (Ps. Ixxiii. 17). His faith in 
the supremacy and justice of God leads the apostle to put the contrary construction on 
passing events to that which would be laid upon them by unbelief. 

I. The patient endurance of persecution is a token of Gob’s coming jutx£hwnt: 
of reward. The judgment has two sides. There are sheep as well as goats. To 
those who groan under the yoke of present injustice the coming of a future jud menu 
must be hailed with joy. Then the cruelty will cease, the calumny will be vepm dated, 
the wrong will he righted. But how is the patient endurance of persecution a token 
of the coming judgment ? 1. It shows the necessity of it. Of course, this' argument is 
only addressed to faith. If we believe in God and his righteousness we cannot suppose 
that he will permit wrongs to remain unredressed. If justice were done on earth we 
need expect no further rectification. But the postponement of justice makes the future 
coming of it certain. Here is a reason for looking forward to a future life. If this life 
were rounded into perfection we should not have so much occasion for expecting another 
life. But now that it is broken and not justly completed there must be a future. If 
the wages of God’s labourers are not paid to-day there must be a morrow when they 
will be paid. 2. H j ermits the persecuted to look forward to a happy issue from it. 
They will not be counted worthy of the kingdom of God simply because they endure 
persecution. Buffering is not merit. Heaven is not bare compensation. But the 
patient endurance is a sign of character, and it reveals a fitness for the future award of 
blessings. The untried may be uncertain of their fate. The tried and faithful have 
reason for more confidence. 

II. The unavenged infliction of persecution is a token of God’s coming judg- 
ment of punishment. The blood of Abel cries to God from the ground. The meek, 
patient endurance of the martyr demands future retribution more powerfully than the 
loudest cry for vengeance. The better the character of the persecuted is, the less they 
deserve their ill treatment and the more patiently they bear it, the greater will the guil t 
of the persecutors appear. Thus this condition of affairs is a token of a coming judg- 
ment of wrath. 1. It shows the 'necessity of it. If justice were already done, guilty men 
might have some excuse for denying the probability of a future judgment. But now 
they cannot speak of it as an idle threat of the Church. Justice demands it 2. It 
warns the wicked to expect a dreadful doom . It reveals the guilt of their sin ; and it 
makes so glaringly apparent the contrast between their conduct and that of their 
victims that a difference of destiny of corresponding magnitude may be expected.— 
W. F. A. 

Yers. 6 — 10. — The judgment-day. This vivid description of the judgment- day 
begins with an appeal to the justice of its awful events : “If so he that it is a rigid wits 
thing,” etc. The details of the great day can only be revealed by Divine inspiration. 
But the great outlines of its procei dings may be predicted by our own consciences. 

I. The separation of destinies. Destinies are now apparently mixed and dis- 
arranged without any evident regard to justice. They will not be so then. There 
will be a clear division between the sheep and the goats. 1. Suffering to the per- 
secutors. They who give affliction shall suffer affliction. There is a law of nature 
as well as a principle of fairness in the lex ialionis when it is rightly applied. A bad 
man’s doom is to be the recoil of his evil deeds upon his own head. 2. Most to the 
persecuted . The specially coveted reward of the afflicted is rest. To the weary 
sufferer that alone is an immeasurable blessing. There is some compensation in the 
fact that rest, which to the idle and comfortable is itself a weariness, becomes the 
most happy solace to the suffering. Note: (1) This rest is the more enjoyable because 
it is shared with beloved friends (Paul, Silas, etc). (2) It is not given to all the 
afflicted, but to afflicted Christians. 

II. The time of tiie judgment. It is here synchronized with the second advent 
< f Christ. He is King and Judge as well as Friend and Saviour. His repudiation of 
the office of Judge during his earthly humiliation (Luke xii. 14) should only make us 
fuel how surely the exercise of his rightful judicial functions must be reserved tor some 
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"it urc occasion. Jesus Christ cannot endure eternal injustice, fie is strong to execute 
.s well as rijhteous to desire judgment. 

III. Tiihj persons condemned. Two classes are named. 1. Those who are ignorant 
f (wd. The heathen world seems to he here referred to. Why should these benig! te l 
cople be punished for their ignorance? Because they might have known God (Rom. 
. 18—20). Bat they can only be punished in so far as their ignorance was wilful 
md came from moral causes, i.e. in so lar as they “held down the truth in unri diteous- 
ess ” Doubtless there have been good heathen men who have not committed that 

offence. 2. Those toko obey not the gospel. People of Christendom are now referred to. 
It is of no use to live in a Christian nation, nor to belong to a Christian Church, nor 
to believe in the truths of the gospel, if we do not obey the gospel. Obedience is the 
one t< st. Heathen are only condemned for wilful neglect of God, Christian nations 
for disobedience to the Christian gospel. 

IV. The doom of the guilty. 1. They are to suffer punishment Their doom 
will not be purely privative, nor will merely natural consequences follow their evil 
conduct. Distinct penalties will be imposed. 2. The punishment will chiefly consist 
in “ eternal destruction This dreadful phrase certainly cannot be taken as au 
equivalent for everlasting torment. Is not sin everywhere destructive? The waces 
of sin is not pain — though pa m does follow it — but death. This destroying process, 
left to it-elf, will go on for ever. All hope of a far-off end to it must he in some 
interference with its action by the Divine mercy, which is also eternal. 3. The punish- 
ment will he increased by the nvamrt of the glory that is missed. The eternal destruc- 
tion involves separation “from the face of the Lord.” In his presence there is fulness 
of jov. Spiritual .destruction includes the killing out of the spiritual eye that beholds 
the beatific vision. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 11. — Worthy of the Christian calling . Here is a prayer with two aspects. It 
looks to heaven and to earth. It is concerned with God’s estimate of his people and 
with their own spiritual successes. 

I. The heavenward aspect OF the prayer. St. Paul has just been describing the 
great and terrible judgment-day in language of fire and thunder. Now he expresses 
his anxiety that all may be well with his readers on that day, when they will be 
called to account to ascertain how far they have walked worthily in respect of their 
vocation. 1. Christians have a calling. We are called to be Christians, and being 
Christians, to enter the pilgrimage of the heavenly life. The object of this general 
calling is to follow Christ. But we are also each of us called to some specific indivi- 
dual vocation. 2. The Christian calling involves high obligations. It is no light matter 
to be found worthy of it. When a great trust is put upon a man a heavy responsibility 
accompanies his discharge thereof. Bo is it with every Christian. 3. God watches vs 
in the pursuit of our calling . We are observed of God, neither escaping his eye in 
our most secret hours, nor disregarded by him in our hast important act mm*. 4. God 
will bring us to account for our fulfilment of our calling. It is most important that 
lie should reckon us to have worthily discharged our vocation because “his favour is 
life.” But he who calls us to the Christian life can give us grace to discharge its 
obliga'ions. We can pray that we may be accounted worthy. 

li. The earthward aspect of the prayer. 1. It seeks the fulfilment of every 
desire of goodness. These are the desires which spring out of the good disposition of 
a Christian heart. (1) It is not every desire of a good man that is to be fulfill* d. 
Good people may have foolish wishes. The desires to be prayed about are those which 
spring directly out of goodness. (2) Good desires may be unsatisfied. We may wish 
well and not nave opportunity or power for executing our wishes. The spirit may be 
willing while the flesh is weak, or the spirit may be weak in energy while it is good 
in intention. 2. It seeks the fulfilment of every worh of faith . St. Paul agrees with 
St, James that faith shows itself by works. But be sees deeper into the difficulty's 
of weak human nature. Though our trust and fidelity prompt us to obedient service, 
innumerable hindrances intervene and frustrate our energies. We need that Goi 
should establish the work of our hands. Even when we sow and water w< II he must 
give the iuenase. 3. The accomplishment of these ends depends on a gift of p< wtr. 
Goodness without strength is futile. But the strong God infuses strength (Ps. Ixxiii. 
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26). The Holy Spirit is a Spirit of power. The Church should pray more earnestly 
for the grace of energy. — W. F. A. 

Yer. 12. — Glorified. I. The great end of the Christian vocation is to glorify 
the Name of Christ. The blessings for which St. Paul has been praying are to lead 
up to this great result. 1 . The Christian lives for Christ . Christ is the cl lief Corner- 
stone of the finished temple as well as the Foundation with which the building is 
begun. He is the Omega as well as the Alpha. We begin with him ; in him, too, 
we end. Receiving all our grace from Christ, we are to devote our lives to him. 2. 
The Christian lives for the glory of Christ We cannot minister to his wants directly 
as did those women who gave of their substance during his earthly humiliation — 
though we can do so virtually when we give to his brethren. But we can minister to 
his glory as directly as did those disciples who cast their garments in his path and 
hailed his entrance into Jerusalem with shouts of praise. 3. The Christian honours 
Christ by glorifying Ms Name. The Name is not merely the distinctive appellation, 
but the descriptive characteristic. To Jesus there is given “ the Name which is above 
every name ” (Phil. ii. 9). His Name is what is known of him and praised in him, 
i.e. his fame. So we 'speak of one making a name. We cannot add to the greatness 
and gloriousness of our Lord. But we can make his fame to be more widely spread 
and more highly exalted am on 2 ; men. 

II. When the Name of Christ is glorified his people share the glory. 1. 
There is a prospect of glorification for Christians . The doleful plaint of the despised 
sufferer is not to be the only song of the Church. Not only will joy follow sorrow, 
but exaltation will succeed humiliation. The Thessalonian Christians were a despised 
and persecuted community living among cruel, scornful neighbours. This trying 
condition was not to be permanent. For their shame they would have double glory 
in the end. 2, Christian glorification follows the glorification of Christ The first 
point is the glorifying of our God’s Name ; that of his people comes second. The order 
is significant. (1) We must not seek our own glory, but in seeking Christ's ours will 
follow unsought. (2) Until the master is glorified the servants must remain in 
obscurity. The great glory of the second advent will be followed by the exaltation 
of the Church. 3. Christian glorification depends on union with Christ We are to 
be glorified in him. (1) All that makes the Christian ^glorious comes from Christ. 
Without him we are shamed and dark and dead. (2) Glory comes to us through our 
sharing Christ’s glory, as the clouds are glorified in the light of the rising sun. 

III. The glorification of Christ and his people arises from a worthy ful- 
filment of the Christian calling according to Divine grace. 1. It arises from a 
worthy fulfilment of the Christian calling . St. Paul prayed that God would count his 
people worthy of tlieir calling for this express purpose, that they might glorify Christ, 
etc. (ver. 11). We glorify Christ by our lives. Bongs of praise go for little if our con- 
duct dishonours our Lord. The richest anthem of praise rises from the silent living of 
a pure and useful Christian life. Our own glory is also only possible when our life in 
Christ has been fruitful. 2. It depends on Divine grace * It is “according to the 
grace,” etc., i.e. the glory corresponds to the grace. The more grace we have the greater 
will be the glory. Fulness of grace brings fulness of glory. — W. F. A, 


EXPOSITION. 

of excitement and alarm. The apostle 
reminds them of his former instructions on 
this subject; how h§ lmd told them that 
before the coming of tlie day of the Lord 
there should be a great apostasy, and the man 
of sin, whose nature and characteristics he 
had described to them, should he revealed ; 
but that at present there was a restraining 
influence which prevented his appearance 


CHAPTER IL 

Contents. — The apostle now proceeds to 
the principal object which he had in view 
in writing this Epistle, The Thessalonians 
had adopted erroneous notions concerning 
the advent; they supposed that the day of 
the Lord was imminent, and, in consequence 
of this belief, they were thrown into a state 
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When that restraining influence was removed, 
the man of sin would he revealed, accompanied 
with powers and signs and wonders of false- 
hood, and would succeed in deceiving those 
who were destitute of the love of the truth. 
Then would the Lord Jesus Christ coine and 
destroy him by the breath of his mouth and 
the appearance of his presence. The apostle 
thanks Cod' that the Thessalonians, on the 
contrary, were chosen to salvation and to a 
participation of the glory of the Lord; he 
exhorts them to stand fast in the instruc- 
tions which he had delivered them ; and he 
concludes with a prayer for their consolation 
and confirmation. 

This chapter is involved in difficulties ; it 
is the obscurest passage in the writings of 
Paul ; it is pre-eminently one of those things 
in his Epistles which are hard to be under- . 
stood (2 Pet. iii. 16). But it is to be ob- 
served that the description of the man of 
sin, though obscure to us, was not necessarily 
obscure to the Thessalonians. They had 
information on this point which we do not 
possess. The apostle, when at Tliessalonica, 
had instructed them in this subject, and 
to these instructions he refers in the de- 
scription which he here gives (vers. 5, 6). 
Nor was the information which he imparted 
to them indefinite and general, but definite 
and precise. He had described the nature 
of the apostasy, the characteristics of the 
man of sin, and the influences which retarded 
his manifestation (vers. 3, 4); and if these 
points were known to us, as they were to 
the Thessalonians, most of the obscurity 
which rosts on this prediction would dis- 
appear. At present we give the exposition * 
of the passage, reserving the discussion of 
the various theories concerning its interpre- 
tation to an excursus at the end of the 
chapter. 

Ver. 1. — How ; literally, but ; a particle of 
transition. We beseech you. Passing from 
what he besought God for them to what he 
beseeches them. Brethren, by. Considered 
by some, as in the A.V., as a form of adjura- 
tion. Thus Calvin: “ He adjures believers 
by the coming of Christ; for it is customary 
to adjure by those things which are re- 
garded by us with reverence.” But such a 
construction is unknown in the New Testa- 
ment, and is besides unnatural. Others 
render the preposition “in behalf of ” or “in 
the interest of,” “ as though he were pleading, 
in honour of that day, that the expectation 


of it might not be a source of disorder in the 
Church” (Jowett);but such a sense is too 
artificial. It is best to render at “ concern- 
ing,” or, as in the R.V., “ touching ” Th© 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Some 
(Whitby, Hammond) suppose that by the 
coming of the Lord Jesus was here meant 
his coming in spirit at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and that the apostasy was the 
revolt of the Jews from the Romans ,* the re- 
straining power being differently interpreted. 
But this is a forced and extravagant interpre- 
tation, and is completely overthrown by what 
the apostle says in the next verse, for the 
destruction of Jerusalem was imminent. 
Besides, the Thessalonians, who were chiefly 
Gentile converts, were too distant from Jeru- 
salem to be much troubled by the destruc- 
tion of that city. By the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, then, is here meant, as 
is the uniform meaning of the phrase in 
the writings of Paul, the second advent. 
And by (or, concerning) our gathering to- 
gether unto him. The word translated 
“ gathering together ” occurs only once again 
in the New Testament, where it is used with 
reference to the assembling of Christians for 
worship (Heb. x. 35). Here it is used with 
reference to the assembling of believers to 
Christ, when he shall be revealed from 
heaven; it refers, not to the raising of the 
dead, but to the gathering together of those 
who are then alive (see 1 Thess. iv. 17). 

Ver. 2.— That; to the end that, the purpose 
for which the apostle besought the Thessa- 
louians. Ye be not soon ; quickly. This has 
been variously interpreted, “so soon after my 
exhortation,” or “so soon after my departure 
from Tliessalonica, ” or “ so soon after your re- 
ception of the gospel,” or “ so soon after this 
opinion of the imminence of Christ’s coming 
was promulgated.” Others refer it to man- 
ner rather than to time — “soon and with 
small reason” (Alford), Shaken; agitated 
like the waves by a storm, as the word signi- 
fies. In mind; or rather , from your mind; 
from your sober reason. Or he troubled ; 
a still stronger expression; “terrified.” 
Neither by spirit; not any falsely under- 
stood prophecies of the Old Testament, nor 
any mistaken revelations, wh ether by visions 
or dreams ; but prophetical discourses deli- .. 
vered by members of the Church in a state of 
excitement, announcing the immediate com- 
ing of Christ, and which were mistaken for 
Divine communications. There does not 
appear to have been any intention to deceive; 
the Thessalonians erred in neglecting “to 
try the spirits” and to “prove the pro** 
phecies.” Nor by word ; not any traditional 
word of Christ, nor any misinterpretation, 
of liis prophecy concerning the destruction 
of Jerusalem, nor a calm discourse in distinc- 
tion from prophetic utterances; but the 
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report of some of the apostle’s words, either 
erroneous or misunderstood. Nor by letter. 
Not the apostle’s former Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, the passages in which concerning 
the advent had been misinterpreted (Paley) ; 
for, if this were the case, the apostle would 
have expressed himself more plainly and 
would not have repudiated it; but some 
letter, either forged in the apostle’s name or 
pretending to inculcate his views. As from 
ns. These words apply to the last two par- 
ticulars: “Let no pretended saying or pre- 
tended letter of mine disturb you in this 
matter.” As that — to the effect that — the 
day of Christ; or, as tbe best manuscripts 
read, of the lord. Is at hand ; literally, is 
present , so R.V. The verb is so translated 
in the other passages where it occurs (Rom. 
viii. 38 ; 1 Cor. iii. 22 ; Gal. i. 4 ; Heb, ix. 9), 
except in 2 Tim. iii. 1, where it ought also 
to have been so rendered. It is, however, 
difficult to conceive how the Thessalonians 
could think that the day of the Lord was 
actually present. We cannot imagine that 
they thought that Christ had already come 
for judgment. To escape the difficulty, 
some conceive that “the day of the Lord ” is 
not identical with 6i the coming of the Lord,” 
but that, besides the actual advent, it in- 
cludes the events which are its antecedents 
and concomitants (Eadie). It appears, how- 
ever, best to suppose that the word is a 
strong expression for the imminence of that 
day; that the hour of the advent was about 
to strike. The Thessalonians ought always 
to he living in a state of preparation for the 
day of the Lord, as that day would come 
suddenly and unexpectedly ; but they were 
not to be so impressed with a sense of its 
immediateness as to be deprived of their 
sober reason. 

Ver. 3.— let no man deceive yon by any 
means; in any way, not only in any of the 
foregoing methods, “ by spirit, or word, or 
letter ” but in any way whatever. "For (that 
day shall not come). The bracketed words 
arf not in the original, but are correctly 
supplied for the comple tion of the sense. 
Except there come a falling away ; or, the 
apostasy ; namely, that apostasy about which 
the apostle, when in Thessalonica, had in- 
structed his readers. The falling away here 
alluded to is evidently religious, not political. 
Htnce it cannot be the revolt of the Jews 
from the Romans, or any of those revolts 
and disturbances which then occurred in 
the political world. Nor must we conceive 
that the man of sin himself is here meant ; 
for this apostasy precedes his coming 
— prepares the way for his advent ; it is 
not the result, but the cause, of his appear- 
ance. The word, then, is to be taken gene- 
rally to denote that remarkable “ falling 
away” from Christianity concerning which 


Paul had instructed the Thessalonians (comp. 
1 Tim. iv. 1—3). First ; namely, before the 
coming of the day of the Lord. And that 
man of sin; in whom sin is, as it were, 
personified, as righteousness is in Christ. 
Re revealed. The apostle considers the man 
of sin as the counterpart of Christ; as 
Christ was revealed, so shall the man of sin 
be revealed. The son of perdition ; whose 
sin necessarily conducts to perdition; not 
here the perdition of his followers, but his 
own perdition. The same name which was 
applied by our Lord to Judas Iscariot 
(John xvii. 12). 

Ver, 4. — Who opposeth; or, the oppo&er, 
taken substantively. The object of oppo- 
sition is not so much believers, as Christ; 
he is antichrist, the opponent of Christ. 
And yet antichrist is not Satan, the great 
adversary (1 Pet. v. 8; Rev. xii. 10), for he 
is expressly distinguished from him (eh. ii. 
9), but the instrument of Satan. As Satan 
entered into the heart of Judas Iscariot, the 
son of perdition, so does he take possession 
of the man of sin. And exalteth himself 
above ; or rather, against , in a hostile man- 
ner. All that is called God ; not only against 
all the false gods of the heathen, but also 
against the true God (comp. Dan. vii. 25; 
xi. 36). Or that is worshipped ; that is an 
object of worship. The same word that is 
used in Acts xvii 23, “ As I passed by and 
beheld yom* devotions ” — the objects of your 
worship. So that he as God. The words 
“ as God ” are to be omitted, as not found in 
the best manuscripts. Sitteth in the temple 
of God. According to some, the temple of 
Jerusalem (De Wette, Limemann, Eadie), 
either as it then existed or as restored ac- 
cording to the prophecy of Ezekiel. But it 
appears more correct to refer the expression 
metaphorically to the Christian Church. It 
is a favourite metaphor of Paul to compare 
^ believers in particular, or the Church in 
* general, to the temple of God (comp. 1 Cor, 
iii. 17 ; vi. 19 ; Eph. ii. 20—22), Showing- 
exhibiting — himself that he is God, His 
sitting in the temple of God was an asser- 
tion of his divinity; he claimed to be 
regarded and worshipped as GocL This 
was the crowning act of his impiety; not 
only, like the Roman emperors, he demanded 
to be worshipped as one of many gods, but 
he claimed to himself the prerogative of 
the Godhead, not only to the exclusion of the 
false gods of heathenism, but even of the 
true God. 

Ver, 5.— Remember ye not, that, when X 
was yet with you, I told you these things ? 
These words contain a reproach. Had the 
Thessalonians remembered the instructions 
of the apostle, they would not have been 
so soon shaken from their sober reason or 
troubled. The apostle, when he wag in 
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Thossalonica, harl told them of these things; 
he had instructed them concerning the 
nature of the apostasy and the coming of 
the man of sin ; so that, as already observed, 
this description, so obscure to us, was not 
obscure to the Thessalonians, — they pos- 
sessed the key to its interpretation. 

Yer. 6.— And now. The particle “ now ” 
has been variously interpreted. Some con- 
nect it v*ith the restraining influence: 
“And ye know what now withholdeth ; ” 
hut if so, there would have been a different 
arrangement of the words in the original. 
Others consider it as a mere particle of 
transition : “ Now, to pass over to another 
subject ; ” but there is no transition, the 
apostle continues his description of the man 
of sin. It is rather to be considered as a 
particle of time: “Now ye know, because 
you have been instructed on this point.” 
Ye know; Paul having told them when he 
was at Thessalonica. "What withholdeth; 
hindereth. The hindrance does not refer 
to the prevention of the apostle fiom speak- 
ing freely on this subject, lest he should 
involve himself in political difficulties ; nor 
to any delay in the coming of Christ * but 
to a restraint upon the appearance of the 
man of sin: “Ye know what prevents his 
open manifestation.” That he; namely, the 
man of sin. Might he revealed in his time ; 
literally, in his season ; in his proper time, 
the time appointed by God. Events were 
not yet ripe for his appearance, just as 
there was a “fulness of time” when Christ 
should appear (Gal. iv. 4), so there was a 
“fulness of time” when the man of sin 
should be revealed; there was a series of 
events going on which would culminate, in 
his revelation. The nature of this restrain- 
ing or withholding influence will after- 
wards be considered; whatever it was, the 
Thessalonians were formerly explicitly in- 
formed. 

Yer. 7. — For the mystery. “Mystery” 
here denotes something which was unknown 
or secret before it was revealed (comp. 
Eph. iii. 3—5). So also one of the names 
of Babylon, the seat of the antichnstian 
power, is Mystery (Bev. xvii. 3). Of ini- 
quity; rather, of lawlessness; namely, this 
apostasy which shall precede the coming of 
the man of sin. The genitive here is that 
of apposition — “that mystery which is law- 
lessness,” whose essence and sphere of 
operation is lawlessness. Both already 
work ; or, is already working. The mystery 
of iniquity even now works in secret ; but 
the man of sin himself will not appear 
until the restraining power be removed. 
Even at the time the apostle wrote the 
seeds of apostasy were already sown; the 
leaven of lawlessness was fermenting inside 
Christianity ; the foundations of a false Chris- 


tianity were being laid. Thus the apostle 
warned the Ephesians that false teachers 
would arise from among themselves ; to 
Timothy he writes of those perilous times 
which were then present ; and, in his 
Epistles, mention is made of false practices 
and doctrines, such as the worship of angels, 
abstinence from meats, bodily mortifications, 
and the honour conferred on celibacy. So 
also John, in his First Epistle, refers to this 
working of this antichristian power when 
he says, “Little children, it is the last time : 
and as ye have heard that antichrist shall 
come,evennoware there many antichrists. . , . 
Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God : 
and this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof 
ye have heard that it should come; and 
even now already is it in the world” (1 John 
ii. 18 ; iv. 3), “ Antichrist does not step on 

the scene suddenly without any prepara- 
tions; on the contrary, a stream of auti- 
christian sentiment and conduct pervades 
the whole history of the world ” (Olshausen). 
Only he that now letteth; or, restraineth , 
the old meaning of the word “let,” Will 
let. These words are not in the original, 
and ought to be omitted. Until he be taken 
out of the way. The whole clause ought to 
be rendered, “The mystery of lawlessness 
is already working, only until he who re- 
sted noth is removed ; ” when that takes 
place, when the restraining influence is 
removed, the mystery of lawlessness will no 
longer work secretly, but will be openly 
manifested. 

Yer. 8. — And then; namely, so soon as 
he that restraineth is taken out of the way. 
Shall that Wicked; or, that lawless one , in 
whom the mystery of lawlessness is realized ; 
not different from, but the same with, the 
“man of sin, the son of perdition.” Be 
revealed ; appear unveiled in all his naked 
deformity. No longer working secretly, but 
openly, and in an undisguised form; no 
longer the mystery, but the revelation of 
lawlessness. The apostle now interrupts 
bis description of the man of sin by •an- 
nouncing his doom. Y/hom the Lord; or, 
as the best-attested manuscripts read, whom 
the Lord Jesus. Shall consume; or rather, 
shall slay (B. V .). With the spirit (or, breath ) 
of his mouth. Various interpretations have 
been given to this clause. Some refer it to 
the Word of God, aud others to the Holy 
Spirit, and suppose that the conversion, of 
the world is here predicted; but this is 
evidently an erroneous interpretation, as 
the doom of antichrist is here announced. 
Others refer the term to a cry or word, and 
think that the sentence of condemnation 
pronounced by the Lord Jesus on the wicked 
is intended. "But the words are to be taken 
literally as a description of the power and 
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irresistible might of Christ at his earning — 
that the mere breath of his mouth is suffi- 
cient to consume the wicked (comp. Isa. xi. 
4, t£ He shall smite the earth with the rod 
of his mouth, and with the breath of his 
lips shall lie slay the wicked”). And shall 
destroy (or, annihilate ) with the brightness 
(or, appearance) of his coming. The two 
words, epiphany and parousia , which are 
elsewhere used separately to denote the 
coining of Christ, are here employed. There 
is no ground for the assertion that the first 
is the subjective and the second the objec- 
tive aspect of Christ’s coming (Olshausen). 
The brightness of Christ’s coming is not 
here expressed; but the meaning is that the 
mere appearance of Christ’s presence will 
annihilate the wicked. 

Ver. 9. —The apostle resumes his descrip- 
tion of tli© man of sin. Even him; not in 
the original, but necessary for the sense. 
Whose coming. The use of the same term, 
parowia. employed to denote the coming of 
Christ exhibits the counterpart of the man 
of sin. Is after the working— according to 
the energy — of Satan. Satan is the agent 
who works in the man of sin ; he being the 
organ or instrument ot Satan. With all 
power and signs and lying wonders. The 
adjective “ lying ” ought to be rendered as 
a Substantive, and applied to all three: 
“With all powers and signs and wonders of 
falsehood ; ” whose origin, nature, and pur- 
pose is falsehood. Here, also, the counter- 
part to Christ is manifest ; for the same terms 
— “ powers,” u signs,” and “wonders,” are em- 
ployed to denote his miracles (Acts ii. 22 ; 
Heb. II. 4). The miracles of Christ were 
miiaeles of truth; the miracles of the man 
of sin would be miracles of falsehood. There 
does not seem to be any essential difference 
between powers, signs, and wonders; but 
the words are employed as a mere rhetorical 
enumeration. It is not to be supposed that 
the man of sin will be enabled to perform 
real miracles; they are the wonders of 
falsehood; but still by them his followers 
will be deceived (comp. Matt. xxiv. 24). 

Ver, 10. — And with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness; or rather, with all deceit 
of unrighteousness (Ii.V.) ; either with all 
deceit leading to unrighteousness or with 
all deceit which is unrighteousness. The 
man of sin works by deceit and falsehood ; 
and by means of imposture and wonders and 
high pretensions he will succeed in imposing 
on the world. The energetic power of the 
man of sin is, however, by no means irresis- 
tible; only they who perish will succumb 
to it. In them. In the best manuscripts 
the preposition “in” is wanting; therefore 
the words are to be translated for them or to 
them. That perish (comp. 2 Cor. ii. 15); 
baeause they received not the love of the 


truth. Mot only did they not receive the 
truth when it was offered them, but, what 
was worse, they were destitute even of a love 
of the truth. By the truth here is meant, 
not Christ himself, as some expositors think, 
but primarily the Christian truth, and 
secondarily the truth generally. There 
was in them a want of susceptibility for the 
truth, and thus not only were they prevented 
embracing the gospel, but they were led 
astray by numerous errors aud delusions. 
That they might be saved. The result 
which naturally would arise from the recep- 
tion of the truth. 

Ver. 11. — For this cause; on account of 
their being destitute of a love of the truth. 
God shall send them ; or rather, God sends 
them ; the present being chosen because the 
apostasy had already commenced, the 
mystery of lawlessness was already working. 
Strong delusion; or, a working of error 
(R.V.). These words are not to be weakened, 
as if they meant merely that in righteous 
judgment God permitted strong delusion to 
be sent them ; the words are not a mere 
assertion of judicial permission, but of actual 
retribution. It is the ordinance of God that 
the wicked by their wicked actions fall into 
greater wickedness, and that thus sin is 
punished by sin ; and what is an ordinance 
of God is appointed by God himself. That 
they should believe a lie ; or rather, the lie , 
namely the falsehood which the man of sin 
disseminates by his deceit of unrighteous- 
ness. Being destitute of the love of the 
truth, they are necessarily led to believe a 
lie — their minds are open to all manner of 
falsehood and delusion. 

Ver. 1 2 . — That ; in order that. The sta te- 
ment of purpose depending, not upon “ that 
they should believe a lie,” but upon “God 
sends them a strong delusion” — denoting a 
still more remote purpose of God. God, as 
the moral Ituler of the universe, will pro- 
nounce sentence of condemnation against 
them, this sentence being the necessary 
result of their receiving not the love of the 
truth. Its reception would have been the 
cause of their salvation ; its rejection results 
in their condemnation. They all might he 
damned; or rather, judged (Ii.V.). The 
verb employed does not here, or else- 
where, express the idea of condemnation, 
though this is implied by the context. Who 
believed not the truth ; namely, the Chris- 
tian truth ; their unbelief of it was the con- 
sequence of their want of love of the truth, 
and was the cause of their being judged. 
But had pleasure in unrighteousness. Their 
delight in unrighteousness was wholly in- 
compatible with tbeir belief in the truth 
their want of faith arose, not from any defect 
in their understanding, but from the perver» 
sion of their moral nature. 
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Here the description of the man of sin 
concludes, and hence the second division of 
the Epistle closes. The succeeding verses 
should have been attached to a new para- 
graph, being the commencement of the third 
or hortatory portion of the Epistle. 

Ver. 13. — But; this may be considered as a 
simple particle of transition, or as containing 
a contrast to those alluded to in the previous 
verses, I thank God that you are not ex- 
posed to the delusions of the man of sin and 
to the destruction of his followers. We, 
By some restricted to Paul, and by others 
as including Silas and Timotheus (ch. i. 1). 
Are bound to give thanks alway to God. 
Notwithstanding the disorders which had 
arisen in the Church of Thessalonica, Paul 
had abundant reason to thank God for his 
great grace vouchsafed to the Thessalonians, 
in retaining them in the gospel, and in 
enabling them to abound in faith and love. 
For you, brethren amoved of the Lord; 
that is, of Christ. In the former Epistle he 
calls them “beloved of God” (1 Thess. i, 
4), here “ of Christ ; ” one of the numerous 
indirect proofs in these Epistles of the 
Divinity of Christ. Because God hath from 
the beginning. Some valuable manuscripts 
read, “ because God hath chosen you as first- 
fruits,” and this rendering has been adopted 
by several eminent expositors (Jowett, 
Hofmann, Biggenbach); but the prepon- 
derance of authorities is in favour of the 
reading in our A.V. The phrase, “from 
the beginning,” does not denote “from the 
beginning of the gospel,” but “ from eter- 
nity.” The apostle refers the salvation of 
the Thessalonians to the eternal election of 
God. Chosen you to salvation— the final 
purpose of God’s election. Through; or 
rather, m, denoting the elements in which 
the salvation consisted, or, which is the 
same thing, the state into which they 
were chosen. Sanctification of the Spirit 
— the Divine side — and belief of the truth — 
the human side of the element in which the 
salvation was realized. 

Ver, 14. — Whereunto ; to which. The 


reference being to the whole clause, being 
“chosen to salvation in sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth.”' He called 
you. Whom God elects from eternity, he 
calls in time, By our gospel; the gospel 
preached by us. To the obtaining (or, 
acquisition ) of the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Different meanings have been 
attached to these words ; some render them 
“ for the purpose of an acquisition of glory 
to Jesus Christ;” others, “for a glorious 
possession of Jesus Christ ; ” and others, 41 to 
be possessors or sharers in the glory of 
Jesus Christ.” The last meaning is the 
correct one. Believers are constituted 
“heirs of God and joint-heirs with Jesus 
Christ.” 

Ver. 15. — Therefore, brethren, stand fast, 
and hold the traditions. Traditions gene- 
rally denote statements orally delivered and 
reported ; here the word denotes the apostle’s 
instructions in Christianity, whether these 
are given by word of mouth or by letter. 
Which ye have been taught, whether by word ; 
referring to the apostle’s preaching when in 
Thessalonica. Or our Epistle ; referring to 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Ver, 16. — Now our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
God, even our Father, who hath loved ns. 
These last words, “ who hath loved ns,” are* 
to be restricted to God our Father, whose 
love was manifested in sending his Son to 
rescue sinners from destruction. And hath 
given ns everlasting consolation ; or, comfort ; 
everlasting as contrasted with the temporary 
and deceitful comfort which the world gives. 
And good hope through grace; or, in grace. 
“ In grace ” belongs to the verb “hath given,” 
and denotes the mode of the gift — of his 
own free grace, in contrast to personal 
merit. 

Ver. 17.*— Comfort your hearts, and stab- 
lish you ; or, according to the best manu- 
scripts, stablish them , namely, your hearts. 
These verbs are in the singular, but their 
nominative is our Lord Jesus Christ and 
God our Father, thus implying the unity 
between these Divine Persons, In every 
good word and work. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1, 2. — The second advent 1. The time of the advent. The erroneous notions 
of the Thessalonians concerning the advent. Our Lord’s references and the references 
in the Epistles to the advent. There is no reason for the assertion that the apostles 
believed in or taught the immediate coming of Christ. They announced the certainty 
of the advent, hut the precise time was not within the sphere of their inspiration. 
2. The practical influence which the doctrine of the second advent should have upon zts. 
Negatively, it should not deprive us of our sober reason or fill ns with alarm. Posi~ 
lively, its certainty should inspire us with hope and fill us with joy; its uncertainty 
should stir us up to watchfulness and preserve us in patience. We must not measure 
by our impatience the purposes of him with whom “ one day is as a thousand years, ahd 
a thousand years as one day.” 
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Ter* 3. — 'Importance of religious knowledge. We are surrounded by many influences 
tending either to lead us into error and delusion, or into scepticism and infidelity. We 
must add to our faith knowledge, and seek to be rooted and grounded in tlie faith. 
The truth ought to he the great subject of inquiry. Let us cultivate the love of the 
truth ; h t us*" pursue the truth wherever it leads, lest we should render ourselves liable 
to the condemnation of those who believe not the truth, but have pleasure in un- 
righteousness ; and lest we should be led front error to error, and be lost in a perfect 
maze of falsehood. 

Vers. 3—9. — The doctrine of antichrist . Antichrist i s the caricature or counterpart 
of Christ. 1. He is the man of sin, the personification of iniquity; whereas Christ 
is the righteous One, the personification of righteousness. 2, He is the mystery of 
iniquity whereas Christ is the mystery of godliness. 3. His advent is announced 
by the same word as the advent of Christ. 4. His coming occurred in its proper season ; 
so also Christ came in the fulness of time, 5. His coming is after the working of 
Satan ; whereas Christ’s coming is in the power of the Holy Ghost. 6. He performs 
miracles of falsehood, a counterpart of the* real miracles which. Christ performed. 7. 
He sitteth in the temple of God, thus occupying the proper scat of Christ, 8. He 
shows or exhibits himself as God, whereas Christ is the true manifestation of the God- 
head. In short, the kingdom of light which Christ h m established has its counterpart 
in the kingdom of daskness. 

. Ter, 13. — Sanctification. 1. Its nature. It denotes separation and consecration. 
It consists in the mortification of sin and the produetiou of holiness. 2. Its properties. 
Universal, adapted to our peculiar characters, discernible, progressive, in this life always 
imjierfect, constant, ancL eternal. 3. Its Author. The Holy Spirit the immediate 
. Author; it is his peculiar office to produce holiness in the soul. He not only purifies 
our affections, but takes up Ms abode in our hearts. 4. Ms instrument. The belief <>f 
the truth. The instrument with which the Spirit works is the Word of God. We 
must not disjoin these two; the agency of the Spirit and the instrumentality of the 
Word are bom equally essential and equally Important. 

Ver. 15 .—Betentk-n of Scripture. Whilst we reject the false and wrong, we must 
hold fast to the true and right. This is an age of testing. 1. We must examine the 
evidences of the Word of God. 2. We must endeavour to find out its meaning by 
careful study, and by prayer for the guidance and teaching of God’s Spirit. 3. We 
must bring all doctrines and opinions to the test gf Scripture, and draw our belief from 
the Word of God, and not from the opinions and traditions of men. 4. We must ever 
walk up to the light which we have. The Spirit is promised to guide us into all truth, 
and if we depend upon him and follow his guidance, we shall not be suffered to 
go astray. 

HOMILIES BY VABIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1, 2.— A misapprehension respecting the time of the second advent The apostle’s 
main design in this Epistle is to correct a most disquieting error that had arisen upon 
this point, 

I. The panic in the Thf.ssalonian Chuech. 1. It was concerning the date of the 
second coming of Christ . “ Touching the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and our 
gathering together unto him.” The facts of this august event had been prophetically 
described in the Eirst Epistle. (1) It was the personal coming of Christ in “the day 
of the Lord ” to judge the quick and the dead. (2) It was an event involving then* 
“gathering together unto him” to meet the Lord in the air: a happy meeting, a 
marvellously glorious sight. 2. The misapprehension caused a sort of panic. “That 
yo be not soon shaken, in mind, or be troubled '*■ — like a ship tossed upon a afcormy sea. 
It was this deep agitation of mind, this consternation and surprise, which led to the 
unsettled spirit that manifested itself in the r i hessalonian Church. Errors in the 
region of dispensationai truth often have this tendency, 3. The panic was due to one 
or other of three sources . “ Neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us.” 
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(1) It may have had its origin in some pretended revelation or spin' ual utterance in 
the Tkcssalonian Church. Our Lord had predicted false alarms of this sort. w Then 
if any man shall say unto yon, Lo, here is Christ, or there ; believe him not.” (Matt, 
xxiv. 23). (2) Or it may have come “ through word,” that is, word of mouth,,, sup- 
posed to be spoken by the apostle during his. visit to Thessalonica. (3) Or “ through 
let!er as from us,” apparently forged letters such as had already become rife, in the 
uarly Church, 

IL The ground of the panic. “ As that the day of the Lord is. now present’ 5 
This is the ’correct translation; not “it is at hand.” 1. It could inspire no terror for 
the TAesscdonians to know that the day - was at hand , for this- had always been the 
apostle’s teaching, as well as that of all Scripture (Matt. xxiv. Bo m. xiii. 12 ; Phil, 
iv. 5 ; Heb. x. 25, 37 ; Jas. v. 3; 1 Pet. iv. 7). They had been already familiar with 
the doctrine, which ought rather to have filled their hearts, with transcendent gladness. 
2. Their disqui tude and distress arose from the belief that the Lord had already, come, 
without their sharing in, the glory of his > kingdom. Their relatives were still lying in 
their graves without any sign of resurrection, and they themselves saw no sign of that, 
transformation of body in themselves that was to= be the prelude- to their meeting, the 
Lord in the air. The apostle tells them distinctly that the day has not come,' and 
that the signs of its approach had not yet been exhibited. — T, C. 

Vers. 3-— 8 . — The rise of the apostasy and the revelation of the man of sin must 
precede the second advent. This fact would assure them that a period of time of at 
least indefinite extent would intervene before the day of the Lord. “ Let no man 
deceive you by any means.” 

I. The coming of the apostasy. “Because the day will not set in unless there 
come the apostasy first.” 1, The apostasy is so described because it teas, already familiar 
to their minds through Ms oral teaching “ Bern ember ye not,, that, when I was, with 
you, I was telling you of these things?” 2. It points to a signed defection. from the 
VM'isthm /ajtfft. We imagine that the primitive Churches were signally free from 
error or fault of any sort. The apostle himself notes the signs of beginning apostasy 
even in his own day. (1) “ The mystery of lawlessness doth already work.” (2) 
There were for himself “perils from false brethren.” (3) There were in the Church 
itself “enemies of the cross of Christ.” (4) Later still “many deceivers had entered 
into the world.” (5) The apostle foresaw that the evil “ would increase uufco. more 
ungodliness.” (6) This apostasy was to precede the revelation of the man of sin,. not 
to be regarded as identical with it. Yet the two. movements were not to be regarded 
as independent of each other, except in the order or time of their development. 
(7) The signs of the apostasy in Christendom are to be seen principally xn the 
Papacy, but likewise in the kindred errors and corruptions of the Greek Church- as 
well as in the delusions of Mohammedanism. The elements of the apostasy were, 
however, to be gathered up and concentrated at last in a single person as their final 
embodiment. 

If. The revelation of the man- of sin. “ And that man of sin be revealed, the 
son of pediti-on; who opposeth and exalteth himself above-, every one called God,, or 
an object of worship.” His characteristics are here distinctly described. 1, lie does 
not represent a system of error , like Bomunism> or the papal hierarchy , or a succession, 
of popes, but a single person . The man of sin has not yet appeared. Yet Romanism, 
or the papacy, comprehends much that is involved in the idea of this terrible person, 
who, however, goes beyond it in the appalling extent of his wickedness. The passage 
is not symbolic, but literal. It is a literal person who ia described. 2. He is, “the 

son of perdition (1) Not because he brings ruin to others* but (2) because, he i|S 

himself ^doomed to- ruin — going literally to “his own place,” like Judas, who may be 
regarded as a type of him. 3. His boundless and blasphemous assumptions. (X) Ilia 
opposition to every God, true and false. (2) His. self-elevation above? every God, 
true and false. His action recalls the prophecy of Daniel: “The king shall do 

according to Ms will; and he shall exalt himself above every god^and shall 9 geak 

marvellous things- against the God of gods” (Dan. xi 36)* This prophecy refers, to 
a polytheistic king. The apostle refers to the man of sin m repudiating all worship, 
m if he represented a higher divinity than any thing worsMpped on (a), 13x9 
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description does not apply to the pope or the papacy : (a) Because the pope, though the 
bead of a system of idolatry, does not oppose God or exalt himself above him, but rather 
owns himself “ a servant of servants of the most high God/' and blesses the people, 
not in his own name, but in the Name of the Triune God, (&) Because, instead of 
exalting himself above God or objects of worship, he multiplies the objects of worship 
by the canonization of new saints, and submits, like the humblest of his followers, to 
the worship of the very saints he has made. (7) Because the pope, though guilty of 
arrogating almost Divine powers to himself, does not supersede God so as to make 
himself God, The man of sin “sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he 
is God.” Though votaries of the papacy have often given Divine titles to the popes, 
the Popes have never assumed to be God, but only vicars of Jesus Christ on earth. 
They have claimed to he viceroys of God. The temple of God cannot he the Vatican ; 
nor the Christian Church, which is an ideal building ; nor can Borne he regarded as the 
centre of the Christian Church. (5) Because this prophetic sketch contains no allusion 
to strictly papal peculiarities, such as idolatry, either as to the Virgin Mary, saints, 
angels, or relics, the invention of purgatory, priestly absolution, bloody fanaticism, 
debased casuistry, lordship over the world of spirits, (b) The description applies to 
the man of sin— the lawless one — for whom the Papacy prepares the way by a long 
course of apostasy from the truth, (a) This terrible person is to oppose God and all 
worship of every sort, and may therefore be regarded as an impersonation of infidel 
wickedness. (jS) Be is to sit down in the vacated “ temple of God ” and claim all the 
attributes of divinity. He sits down pa God’s place — for the temple is God’s dwelling— 
in some actual temple, and appropriates it to his own use. Wherever the scene of this 
marvellous usurpation may he, it signifies the obliteration of all Christian interests and 
the triumph of atheistic malignity. When the Lord comes, “ shall he find faith in the 
earth?” We see how Positivism in our own day has forsaken the worship of a 
personal God and betaken itself to the worship of concrete humanity. The man of 
sin will use the papacy as Auguste Comte travestied it in constructing forms of Posi- 
tivist devotion, by turning it into some darker shape and making it the tremendous 
instrument of the world’s final ruin. 

III. The check to the full development of tee man of sin. “ And now what 

restraineth ye know, in order that he may he revealed in his own time. For the 
mystery of iniquity is already working only till he who now restraineth be taken out 
of the way,” These words imply : 1. That the apostasy was already in being; for “ the 
mystery of lawlessness is already working.” The two, if not identical, are closely 
connected together. (1) It antagonizes Christ, who is “ the mystery of godliness ” 
(1 Tim. iii. 16). The mystery is a process, not a person, yet it works against the 
person of Christ. (2) Many of the elements of the “ apostasy ” were in existence in 
the days of the apostles, at least in the germ-state. The Epistle to the Colossians and 
the Second Epistle to Timothy point to an early development of Gnostic error which 
found its place in due time in the papal system (Col. ii. ; 2 Tim. iii.). The self-deifying 
tendency was manifested in the conduct of several of the Cassars. 2. The words imply 
that the working of the apostasy was still undefined and as yet wn guessed at. It was 
still “ a mystery,” to be revealed in due time. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
gradual growth of error in the patristic age. False opinions held by pious Fathers in 
one age were held by errorists in the next age to the exclusion of the truth. 3. The 
words imply that , as the apostasy would last through ages , the check would likewise 
exercise a continuous effect The common opinion is that the Roman empire was the 
restraining power upon the development of the man of sin. It was certainly such upon 
the course of the apostasy, which was to prepare the way for the man of sin. It held the 
Papacy in check till it was itself swept away by barbarian violence. Because it has 
passed away, it does not follow that the man of sin must have been revealed at once ; 
for other checks have been supplied, and are being still continuously supplied, in the 
polity of nations and in the face of Divine truth, to restrain the last terrible manifesta- 
tion of his power. v 

IV. The doom of the man of sin. “Whom the Lord Jesus shall consume with 
■ the breath of his mouth, and shall destroy with the appearance of his coming.” 1. This 
does net refer to the Word and Spirit of Christ working in the minds of men for the 
destruction of antichristian error and antitheistic wickedness, but to the actml 
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personal advent of Jesus Christ 2. The language implies the suddenness and the 
completeness of the overthrow of the man of sin } who thereby becomes “ the son of perdi- 
tion." 3. The picture presented may be identical with the Gog and Magog conspiracy 
which is to follow the millennium . (Bev. xx. 7, 8.) The Lord puts the question, 
“When the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith in the earth?” (Luke xviii. 8). 
Thus the apostle assures the Thessalomans that the day of the Lord cannot have 
come, because all the events here pictured must happen before that great and terrible 
day. — T. C. V, 

Vers. 9 — 12. — The methods of the man of sin and the retribution that overtakes his 
victims. The apostle, after telling the doom of the man of sin by anticipation, goes 
back upon bis description so as to bring out the contrast between the coming of Christ 
and the coming of his arch-enemy. 

I. The methods of the man of sin. “ Whose coming is after the working of Satan 
in all powers and signs and prodigies of lying.” 1. The source of all this wonder- 
working activity — Satan . There is more than human depravity at work in this 
tremendous revelation of evil power. As Satan is a liar and the father of lies, he will 
stamp falsehood upon the whole system, which he will elaborate with superhuman 
craft for the misguidance of men. 2. The character of this activity. It is external 
and internal. (1) It is external — “ in powers and signs and prodigies of lying.” (a) These 
are to be a mimicry of Christ’s miracles, for the three words here used are twice applied 
to our Lord’s miracles (Heb. ii. 4; Acts ii. 22). (b) They were not real miracles, as 
if they had been done by Divine power, but jugglers’ tricks or such-like startling 
wonders as might delude “the perishing” into the belief that they were done by 
Divine power. The signs were to be as false as their author, (c) Their design was to 
attest the truth of the doctrine of the man of sin. (2) It is internal — “ in all deceit of 
unrighteousness ” — so as to pass sooner for truth. Guile marks his whole career, and 
unrighteousness is the aim and result. He “speaks lies in hypocrisy by good 
words and fair speeches he deceives the hearts of the simple” (1 Tim, iv. 2; 
Bom. xvi. 18). The ministers of Satan can as easily transform themselves into minis- 
ters of righteousness as Satan himself become an “angel of light” (2 Cor. xi. 14, 15). 
3. The effects of this wonder-working activity . They are confined “ to those that are 
perishing.” It is not possible “to deceive the elect” (Mark xiii. 22). Those who are 
blinded to the glory of the gospel are in the way of easy deception (2 Cor. iv. 3). 
It is those on the way to perdition who are so easily deceived. 

II. The RETRIBUTION THAT OVERTAKES THE VICTIMS OF THE MAN OF SIN. “Because 
they received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved,” The causes of the 
success of the man of sin are first described on the side of man and then on the side of 
God. The whole case is one of just retribution. 1. The sin of the perishing. (1) The 
truth was that which brought salvation near, disclosing at once their need of a Saviour 
and the readiness of Christ to save them. (2) They did not receive it, though it was 
offered them, but rejected and despised it, (3) They rejected it because they had 
“not the love of the truth.” Without this love, the truth will do us no good ; it must 
be received into the heart as well as the head. Augustine prayed, “ Lord, make me 
taste that by love which I taste by knowledge.” 2. The Divine retribution for the sin 
of the perishing . “And for this cause God is sending them an. inworking error, that 
they should believe the lie” of the man of sin. They rejected the truth of God; God 
will, as a judicial, punitive infliction, send them blindness so that the error of the 
man of sin will be received as truth. “ A terrible combination when both God and 
Satan are agreed to deceive a man!” There is a double punishment here. (1) They 
■will actually believe the lie of the man of sin. Sin often in the moral government of 
God is punished by deeper sin. Those who care nothing for the truth are easily . 
seduced into the worst errors. Men will at last become so perverse as to call “ evil 
good, and good evil” (2) They will be finally judged for the pleasure they have taken 
in unrighteousness. “That all may be judged who believed not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness.” It follows ; (a) That error is not an innocent thing.. It 
has practical issues of the most momentous character, (b) That it is a fearful perversion 
of the human soul to take pleasure in what God hates, (c) That God allows the sin 
and madness of men to develop themselves to their fullest extent, (d) That God in this 
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way will be finally justified in their judgment ; be “ will be justified in Ms speaking, 
and shall be clear in bis judging ” (Ps. 11. 4). — T. 0. 

Yers. 13, 14. — Apostolic thanksgiving for the election awl the calling of the Ihessa- 
lonians. I. The Divine election. “ God bath from the beginning cbosen you.” 
1 . There is an 11 election according to grace 99 (Rom. si. 5). It is not to be confounded 
with the calling, which is an effect of it. “ Whom he predestinated, them he also called ” 
(Rom. vaii. 30), Our salvation is always traced to “his own purpose and grace which 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” 2. The date of the election* 
“From the beginning.” It is “from the foundation of the world” (EpK. i. 4), and 
therefore does not rest upon the personal claims of individuals. 3, The means of the 
election. “ In sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” The election is to 
the means as well as the end ; it cannot take effect without the means. There is an 
objective as well as a subjective side in the sphere of the election. (1) The sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit. This is the objective side, (a) It implies a spiritual change of 
nature. The Spirit applies the salvation, and regeneration is his first work. ( b ) Sancti- 
fication is the evidence as well as the fruit of election. (2) " The belief of the truth,” 
This is the subjective side. Man is not passive in his salvation, (a) As the Spirit is the 
agent, the truth is the instrument of salvation, (b) The truth must be believed in 
order to salvation. As men are chosen to be saints, they are chosen also to be believers. 
(3) The necessary connection between the sanctification and the belief. It might 

f pear as if the belief of the truth ought to precede the sanctification of the Spirit. 

Lt there cannot be faitb without the operation of the Spirit, while, on the other hand, 
the sanctification is “ through the truth.” The two are inseparably joined together. 
4. The end of the election . “ God hath chosen you to salvation.” (I) It is not an 
election to Church privileges. (2) Nor to national privileges. (3) But to salvation 
itself, (a) This is salvation from sin and sorrow, death and hell, (b) It is “ the end 
of our faith ” (1 -Pet. i. 9). 

II. The Divine calling, “ Whereunto he called you by our gospel, to the obtaining 
of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The election issues in the call. 1. The Author 
of the call. God. “ There is one Lawgiver who is able to save and to destroy.” He 
has the right to call and the power to call. Nothing but Divine power can save the 
soul, 2. The means of the call. “ Our gospel.” The ministry of the Word was the 
great instrument in the Spirit’s hand of their conversion, 3. The end of the call . 
(l) It was to obtain the glory of Christ. It was to be obtained, not purchased or 
wrought out by their personal righteousness. (2) Believers are to share in the very 
glory of their Redeemer. — T. 0. 

Yer. 15. — Exhortation to a steadfast maintenance of apostolic traditions . "There- 
fore stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye have been taught, whether by word, or 
our Epistle.” 

I. The ground of this exhortation. It was their election and calling. There is 
a perfect consistency between the Divine election and the obligations of Christian duty. 

Id. The necessity of Christian stability. It was specially needful at Thessalo- 
nica, in the midst of the agitations and shakings and restlessness that prevailed on the 
subject of the second advent. Believers were not “to hh carried about by every wind 
of doctrine,” lest “ being led away with the error of the wicked, they should fall from 
their own steadfastness.” They were to “hold fast the beginning of their confidence,” 
and not “be moved away from the hope of the gospel.” 1. There is safety in stability . 
2. There is comfort in it 3. It gives glory to God* 4, It gives strength and en- 
couragement to the weak and vacillating. 

*111. The manifestation of this stability. “ Hold fast the traditions.” 1. They 
were of tivo kinds., oral and written . “ Whether by word, or our Epistle.” (1) They 
included apostolic doctrines — “ the form of doctrine delivered to them.” (2) Apostolic 
ordinances, such as baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which they had received from the 
apostles, as the apostles from the Lord. (3) Apostolic rules and usages for the govern- 
ment of the Church. 2. The traditions in question afford no warrant for the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of traditions handed down through ages. Because : (1) The word is 
here applied to both oral and written teaching. (2) The traditions were aot handed 
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down from some one anterior to the apostle* and from the apostle handed down 
to the Thessalonians ; nor were they committed to the Thessalonians to he handed 
down to future ages. They were handed over directly by the apostle to the Thessa- 
lonians. (3) The doctrine of tradition dishonours the Scriptures, because the traditions 
are said to be necessitated by the defectiveness and obscurity of Scripture. — T. C. 

Vers. 16, 17. — Prayer after exhortation. The comprehensive prayer for blessing with 
which he concludes is strictly after the apostle’s manner. 

I. The authors of the blessings prayed for. “Now our Lord Jesus Christ 

himself, and God, even our Father.” The order of mention is unusual, though the 
name of Jesus occurs first in the apostolic benediction (2 Cor. xiii. 14). 1. God the 
Father is the ultimate Source of blessing , as it is through Jesus Christ the blessing cornea 
to us. 2. There is an entire equality between them , seeing the blessing is attributed to 
both. 3. There is oneness of essence , as is indicated by the singular verb used in 
the passage. ; ■ 

II. The ground of expectation that the blessings asked will be given. 
“ Who loved us, and gave us everlasting consolation and good hope through grace.” 
1. The Divine love is the true ground of all our hopes of blessing for it is everlasting, 
unchangeable, practical in its ends. 2. The two elements in the Divine gift . (1) “Ever- 
lasting consolation,” (a) A source of unfailing comfort in the midst of the trials of 
life, springing out of everlasting sources and sufficing to all eternity; for God is a “God 
of all comfort,” and “ if there be any consolation,” it is in Christ, (b) This comfort is 
a gift — a mark of Divine favour, not of human merit. (2) “ A good hope through grace.” 
(a) This is “the hope of eternal life, which God, who cannot lie, promised before the 
world began” (Titus i. 2). ( b ) It is a good hope (a) because of its Author; (j8) because 
of its foundation, “ through grace ( 7) because of its purifying effects (l John iiL 4). 

III. The blessings prayed for. 1 . Heart-comfort. “ Comfort your hearts ” They 
needed to be comforted on account of their troubles respecting the second advent. 
None hut God can give true and lasting comfort. “Thou hast put gladness into my 
heart.” 2. Establishment and perseverance. “ And stablish you in every good word 
and work.” (1) This blessing is to be sought especially in restless and unsettled times. 
(2) Stability is to be sought in “ every good word,” so that believers may not be carried 
away by “ winds of doctrine and in “ every good work,” so that they may not be 
shaken by doubt and thus become restless and disorderly in conduct* Instability is 
weakness, as stability is strength.— 1 T.-C. 

Vers. 1 , 2. — The day of Christ not immediate. I. The mistake of the Thessalo- 
nians. 1. In itself. The day of the Lord is present; it is already dawning; it is 
close upon us. This thought had taken possession of their souls ; it filled their hearts ; 
it left no room for ordinary commonplace duties. They were neglecting these in their 
strong excitement, in their eager anticipation of the approach of the great day. What: 
was the use of attention to business, of daily labour, of the quiet performance of their 
accustomed tasks, when the Lord was to be expected at once, when they were to be 
caught up, away from earth and its employments, to meet the Lord in the air. “We 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up,” St. Paul had said in his First Epistle. 
They misunderstood his words; they supposed that it must be during their own life- 
time; that it might be, that it would be, immediate. 2. Its origin . Spirit, word, or 
letter. “Believe not every spirit” (St* John said); “try the spirits whether they are 
of God.” There were utterances which claimed to be inspired and were not so. Tire 
discerning of spirits was one of the manifold gifts of the Holy Ghost, It was their 
duty not to despise prophesying, but yet to prove all things. There were also words 
quoted as if spoken by St, Paul ; letters, too, purporting to come from him. Sten 
misrepresented him ; they attributed the sayings of others, their own, perhaps, to, the 
holy apostle ; even letters, it seems, were current, said to be the apostle’s, but not 
really his. People are perplexed often nowadays by the many differences of opinion 
which exist among Christians, The fact of this diversity is to some an excuse for 
unbelief or for sloth in spiritual things ; to others, a real temptation, a great trial of 
faith. But we see it has been so from the beginning. There were errors of belief in 
this infant Church of Thessalonica while the apostle, who had founded it, was Still 
** H. THESSALONIANS. D 
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near at band— at Corinth. Even in these early days things which he had said were 
misunderstood ; his authority was claimed for words which he had never spoken ; and, 
strangest of all, there were written letters bearing his name which were falsely ascribed 
to him. We have our trials now. We are troubled, some of us, by the difficulties 
which arise from various readings or interpretations, by the doubts thrown by modern 
writers on this or that book of Holy Scripture, by the conflict of opinions in the Church. 
It is some comfort to think that we of this age are not alone in our temptations ; our 
position is not one of such singular perplexity as some of us are apt to think. If we 
persevere in prayer, if we try to live by faith looking to the Lord Jesusr Christ, the 
doubts which vex us will soon be cleared away. 

21. St. Paul’s way of dealing with that mistake. 1. Be beseeches them. He 
is very gentle with his converts, very earnest too, and affectionate; full of deep anxiety 
for their spiritual welfare. And it was a matter of great importance. St. Paul had 
dwelt much upon the coming of the Lord. The Parousia was a subject of much excited 
talk, much stirring of heart among the Thessalonians. St. Paul had spoken in his First 
Epistle of “ our gathering together unto him ; ” how 14 we that are alive and remain shall 
be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air/’ It was a prospect very 
blessed, very awful too; it had been opened put in strong, startling words. They 
inferred from his way of expressing himself that it was very close at hand, to be looked 
for immediately ; their excitement was intense. He beseeches them to listen. 2. They 
must be calm . Religion lies in a calm, quiet walk with God. It has its emotions, they 
are at times deep and strong; it has its enthusiasm, but it is ordered and grave. They 
must not allow themselves to be shaken from their settled judgment ; they must not gi\ e 
way to this trembling, uneasy excitement. They must return to the quiet, steady 
discharge of the common duties of life ; their best strength was in quietness and confi- 
dence. This was the best preparation for the coming of Christ. That coming was not 
immediate ; much was to happen first. 

Lessons. !. Learn to be sober, thoughtful, to distrust excitement, to live in patient 
continuance of well-doing. 2. There will be difficulties, perplexities ; they are trials of 
faith ; they must he endured in patience and overcome by faith. 3. Prepare for the 
coming of Christ. The best preparation is to perform each duty as it comes in faith 
and prayer%s unto the Lord. — B. C. 0. 

Vers. 3 — 12. — The man of sin. I. He must come before the day of the Lord. 
1. Bis revelation. He is antichrist — the evil counterpart of the most holy Saviour; 
he has his revelation, his apocalypse. There must be an apostasy before the coining of 
the Lord — a great, notable apostasy. The apostle had warned the Thessalonians of it; 
we need these warnings now. We must not be discouraged when we see scejticism, 
unbelief, rampant around us. These things must be; Holy Scripture has forewarned us. 
We must be prepared; we must be calm and steadfast, looking for the coming of the 
Lord. Such apostasies there have been ; there have been precursors of the man of sin, 
snob as Caligula shortly before the date of this Epistle, or Nero shortly after. There 
have been evil men among the popes of Rome who have exhibited in their lives some o f 
the characteristic features of the antichrist. But the apostasy is yet to come; the man 
of sin is yet in the future; the mystery of iniquity is working even now; it is working 
below the surface, in secret ; hereafter, we know not when, it will burst forth into open 
day in the revelation of the man of sin. We must not look forward to & continual, 
unopposed progress of the gospel; we must not expect that religion will go on in ever- 
extended triumphs, with no checks, no defeats, overspreading the earth more and more 
with its blessed influences. Such an expectation is not warranted either by Scripture 
or by the signs of the times. Scripture tells us of the coming apostasy, of the revelation 
of the. man of sin. And in the world the forces of unbelief and evil are evidently 
gathering themselves for a mighty conflict. In our own country, it is true, there has 
been a great revival of religious zeal, great love for Christ, much earnest, self-denying 
work for his sake. But alongside of this there has been a great outburst of infidelity, 
a widespread scepticism, a hatred of revelation, manifesting itself in the life and works 
of men of learning and culture; while elsewhere the revolt against all forms of authority. 
Divine and human, has been more outspoken and far more widely spread. The armies 
of God and Satan, the powers of good and evil, light and darkness, faith and unbelief, 
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seem to be already marshalled in preparation for an awful struggle. It must come, 
Holy Scripture warns us; it will culminate in the revelation of the man^of sin. He 
will' be revealed — out of previous obscurity; the apparition will be unveileifout of dark- 
ness. 2. Bis character . He is a person, a man of mighty intellect and giant strength 
of will, who will take advantage of a general development of unbelief and lawlessness, 
and gain fora time a widespread sovereignty. Sin fills his being; it becomes, as it 
were, incarnate in him ; it dominates his entire personality. He is “a son of perdition” 
like Judas (compare the common Hebraism, “a son of death”), destined himself to eternal 
death, involving in utter death all who follow him. He is an adversary, a human 
Satan, filled with all the awful energy, the concentrated malice of the evil one. He is 
the antichrist, the avowed and bitter enemy of the holy Saviour, bringing with his 
intense wickedness the horrible cry of u Ecrasez Finfame ! ” into awful prominence. He 
exalts himself against every one that is called God : he sits in the temple of God, 
reviving the madness of Antiochus Epinhanes, the impious attempt of Caligula. Such 
a man the world has not yet seen. There have been many outbursts of wickedness, 
many evil men in the long course of history have risen to sovereign power ; but no one 
yet has combined in himself all the characteristics ascribed to the man of sin in this 
Epistle, it is a fearful spectacle which is yet to come. St. Paul warned the Thes- 
salonians that such things there would be, uprisings of malice and persecution, anticipa- 
tions of the man of sin. He warns the whole Church throughout all time that such 
things are to be looked for; that sooner or later, before the end comoth, the man of sin 
himself shall be revealed in all the awful energy of unmingled wickedness, relieved by 
no one trace of goodness. 

II. The obstacle. 1. The Thessalonians knew what it was. Bt. Paul had told 
them of this during his short residence in Thessalonica. For some reason he had dwelt 
much on this awful subject; it must have been necessary for the Thessalonians in 
their special circumstances, though we know not why. They had knowledge which we 
have not ; they knew precisely what we cannot find out for certain with ail our search- 
ing. We may be satisfied that this knowledge, then good for them, is not now necessary 
for us, or it would have been more clearly revealed. “Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One,” St. John says of believers, M and ye know all things” — all that we need to 
know for life and godliness. 2. What was it $ The Roman empire, th# power of 
Roman law, the emperor as embodying that power. This was the answer of most 
ancient writers ; it seems to be the most common answer now. Then the power of 
Rome checked the outburst of anarchy and lawlessness. It is still the majesty of law, 
the authority of well-ordered governments, that fulfils the same office. The mystery 
of lawlessness is working now ; it has not reached its height, it has not embodied itself 
in the fearful personality of the man of sin. But it is working; and it is a mystery, 
the terrible counterpart of the mystery of godliness. There is a mystery in evil, a 
strange, fearful mystery, dark secrets not yet revealed ; a mystery which suggests awful, 
heart-rending questionings — questionings which can be quieted only in his presence who 
giveth rest to the troubled, anxious soul. This mystery of lawlessness was working 
even then in the world which the God of love created; it is working now; but it is 
held down by the restraining power ; it cannot give birth to the man of sin till his time 
shall come, the time foreordained in the counsels of God. Then the restraining power 
will be taken out of the way ; lawlessness will prevail, and its creature and embodiment, 
the lawless one, will come. ' . 

III. His activity. 1, It is hut for a short time . The Lord Jesus shall destroy Mm, 
and that in an instant, when lie cometh. He needs only to speak the word of power ; 
the breath of his mouth shall sweep the adversary into that perdition to which he was 
appointed. The manifestation of his coming, the very sight of the awful Judge, shall 
slay the wicked one. This must be our consolation when the dark problems of life 
distress our souls — -“the Lord cometh.” Then shall come the assured triumph of 
righteousness, the crowning victory over all the powers of evil. 2. But it is tremendous . 
As God is revealed in Christ, so is Satan revealed in the man of sin, the antichrist. 
The “ miracles and wenders and signs ” (Acts ii. 22) which God did by Christ are 
parodied by the power and signs and wonders which Satan will work through the agency 
of the man of sin. As Christ's coming is with power, with his mighty angels in darning 
firj^ so is the coming of the lawless one with all power according, to the working of 
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Satan. As God worketh in Ids saints both to will and to do of his good pleasure, so 
Satan worketh in this his representative with all the awful energy of diabolical wicked- 
ness, The antichrist, says Bengel, stands in the same relation to S.atnn as Christ to 
God. The antichrist will work miracles, but they are by the energy of Satan, wonders 
of falsehood. They are not mere deceptions, they are real miracles ; hut they are the 
works of him who is the father of lies ; and they are lies, inasmuch as they are intended 
to mislead men into worshipping him as God who is the personation of Satan, the liar 
from the beginning. Lies, too, they are, because they are the signs of a power which is 
only a miserable imposture, which must soon end in death and min. Our Lord has 
warned us (Matt. xxiv. 24) of false Christs and false prophets whose signs and wonders 
should be so startling as to deceive, if it were possible, the very elect. The false 
prophet, the second beast, of the Revelation doeth great wonders, so that he maketh 
fire to come down from heaven, and deceiveth them that dwell on the earth hv the 
means of those miracles which he hath power to do. Then there may he, there will be, 
false miracles, lying wonders. Miracles alone do not always prove the agency of God, 
but miracles with holiness, works of faith issuing out of a life filled with the presence 
of God. The blessed life of Jesus Christ bur Lord is a mightier miracle than the 
physical wonders which he wrought. A life of perfect purity and transcendent holiness 
in the weakness of human flesh, amid all the temptations of this wicked world, is to ns 
a more convincing proof of the Divine mission of Christ than the signs from heaven 
would have been which the Jews so often asked for. The Church must expect the 
coming of lying wonders; she must stand unshaken amid all the developments of 
Satanic energy. The elect will not be deceived, for they will recognize the notes of 
antichrist, “ all the deceivableness of unrighteousness ; ” they will remember the warn- 
ings of Holy Scripture : “ Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God,” iS He that 
committeth sin is of the devil ; for the devil sinneth from the beginning.” 

IV, Its result. 1. Be deceiveth them that dwell on the earth ; not the elect — the 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of God ; but those who have not been sealed with 
that Holy Spirit of promise which is the earnest of our inheritance, the pledge of that 
seal of the living God which his angel shall one day set upon the foreheads of his 
chosen. Rut there are, alasl those that are perishing, who have not passed from death 
unto life through faith in the Son of God, hut still abide in death. Such men the man 
of sin, the lawless one, deceives and engulfs in his own titter destruction. 2. They' 
own wilf illness is the cause of their min. “ God is not willing that any should perish.” 
The true light lighteth every man. It came to them, but they received it not. They 
received not Christ. He is the Truth, and he is Love. He came into the world that the 
world -through him might he saved. Rut they received not him who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. They had no love for the truth, no desire for it. They were quite 
indifferent to the truth, though their conscience told them that it was the truth; they 
were worse than indifferent, they rejected if. They might have been saved; the truth 
would have made them free. They might have been sanctified through the truth; for 
the truth of God, received into the heart, hath power to cleanse, to purify, to save the 
soul. But they loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 3. It 
ends in judicial blindness . God’s Spirit will not always strive with man. In his awlui 
justice he gives over to a reprobate mind those who persevere in disobedience. He 
sendeth them a strong delusion, a working of error. As virtue is its own reward, so 
sin is its own punishment. Eternal sin (see Mark iii. 29 in the best-supported reading) 
is the fearful end of the obstinate sinner. That hardening of the heart, in which 
habitual sin must at last result, is ascribed in Holy Scripture sometimes to God, some- 
times to the sinner himself, sometimes to the deceitfulness of sin. They are different 
modes of expressing the same law of God’s government. He has so oidercd our moral 
mi hi re. that sin, when it is full grown, bringeih forth death. He lets the rebel have 
Ins own will ; he leaves him to be u lord of himself, that heritage of woe.” The Spirit 
is withdrawn at last from those who vex, grieve, resist, his gracious influences. Rut 
there is something more awful still. Not only did the Spirit of the Lord depart from 
Saul, but u an evil spirit from the Lord troubled Mm.” God himself sends at the last, 
in. his most awful justice, the strong delusion, the in working of error. It is the last 
state, worse than the first; alter which comes that dreadful sentence, “It is impossible 
* * * to renew them again unto repentance.” This thought gives a most ten^le 
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significance to every act of wilful, unrepented sin; every such act brings a man nearer 
(how near lie cannot tell) to that most awful state whence there is no repentance* 
Then comes judicial blindness; the light that was within them becomes darkness. 
They would not believe the truth of God, now they believe the lie of the man of sin. 
It is the judgment of God. We see indications of it from time to time in the credulity 
of unbelief. Men who reject the Bible are sometimes ready to believe anything except 
v he Bible; they will greedily accept any legend, any scientific hypothesis, though 
evidently not more than a provisional hypothesis, which seems to contradict the Bible; 
hey will d$ify humanity, they will worship the idol which is the creature of their own 
thoughts rather than the living God. This unbelief sprang out of sin; they ‘‘had 
pleasure in unrighteousness.” There is such a thing as honest doubt; such were the 
doubts of Asaph, of Thomas. But unbelief in a very large measure comes from moral 
causes. Sin darkens the heart and the mind; sin always leads to practical, often to 
intellectual, unbelief. “Everyone that doeth evil liateth the light ; 5> he walketh in 
darkness; he seetli not the coming judgment. 

Lessons. 1. Be prepared for times of darkness — they must come ; be strong in faith. 
2. If unbelief becomes dominant, still believe; God has forewarned us. 3. Anarchy, 
confusion, leads to the predominance of sin. “ Give peace in our time, 0 Lord.” 4. Even 
miracles may deceive. Christ remaiueth faithful; trust always in him. 5. Iiate sin 
with utter hatred ; it ends in hardness of heart. — B. C. C. 

Vers. 13 — 17. — St PauVs hopes for the Thessalomans. I. He thanks God fob his 
past mercies shown to them. 1. For their election. He turns from prophecies of 
coming terrors to thoughts ol hope and consolation. He repeats the words of ch. i. 3, 
** We arc bound to give thanks.” He felt the greatness of God’s mercies to the Thessalomans. 
Mercies shown to them were shown to him ; he so dearly loved them, it was his bouuden 
duty to thank God for thorn ; how much more was it their duty to be thankful for the 
grace granted to than ! God had set his love upon them; God had chosen them from 
the beginning. 'Hi s was the source of their blessedness; not any merits, any good 
deeds, of theirs. All our hopes rest on the electing grace of God. That thought is full 
of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly persons. It was so to the'Thessa- 
lonian Christians, especially at this time, when awful anticipations of the comitfg end were 
casting a dark shadow over them. That election manifests itself in holiness of life. The 
seal of the Spirit is the earnest, the pledge, of the heavenly inheritance. God’s elect must 
feel within themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ, morti lying the works of the 
flesh, and their earthly members, and drawing up their minds to high and heavenly 
things. The sanctification of the Spirit is the sphere in which the life of election moves 
and energizes. And with the growth of holiness in the heart faith is ever deepened 
and strengthened. The working of the Spirit greatly confirms the faith of eternal sal- 
vation to be enjoyed through Christ; it convinces the Christian soul with a mighty 
power, with the certainty of intuition, of the reality of the great truths of the gospel, so 
that the Christian walks in ever-increasing faith, in the power of that victory which 
overeometh the world. 2. For the hope of glory. God had predestinated the Thessa- 
lomans to be conformed to the image of his Son ; by the preaching of St. Paul he had 
called them to that state of salvation. They were living in a present salvation ; they were 
looking forwards to a future glory ; their high hope was the obtaining of the glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. His glory will be the glory of his saints, for he has given it them 
(John xvli. 22). They are heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. All that Christ 
has is theirs in hope ; for Christ himself is theirs, and they are Christ's. The Christian 
who cherishes this higH and blessed hope must live in continual thankfulness. 

IL He urges them to steadfastness. 1. In the life <f faith. Stand first, he says ; 
fight the good fight of faith. You must do your part. God has chosen you ; he has 
given you his Spirit ; he has called you to salvation. Yet you must work out that salva- 
tion. We need not perplex ourselves with the deep mysteries which thought cannot 
fathom ; in practice, the duty of perseverance follows from the elecring grace of God, 
He has chosen you ; persevere, for he gives you the power ; be steadfast, for you, owe a 
great debt of gratitude to him who has so greatly loved you. 2. In doctrine . Hold the 
traditions. St. Paul had taught the Thessalomans by word of mouth. . We must 
remember that in all probability not one of our four Gospels was yet written. The 
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Thessalonians knew the history of our Lord’s life and death, and the ^doctrines of* the 
Christian faith, only through the oral teaching of St. Paul. The First Epistle was the only 
part of the New Testament Scriptures known to them ; probably the only part as yet in 
existence. St. Paul had taught orally for several years before he began to write. Oral 
teaching was often misunderstood, often forgotten, as this Epistle shows. But the teach- 
ing of an apostle, whether by word or by writing, was a precious deposit, for that 
which he delivered to his converts he had himself received of the Lord. Be it ours to 
continue steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship. 

III. He sums up his hopes in a benediction. 1. He points them to* God . The 
clause begins in the Greek with the emphatic aMs , himself. _ We must stand fast, we 
must persevere ; but it is he who establishes the hearts of his chosen ; he only js our 
everlasting Strength, the Bock of ages. The apostle in this place, as in 2 Cor. xiii. 14, 
puts the Saviour’s name first, because it is by Christ that we have access to the Father. 
We feel that this order would have been incongruous, impossible, unless Christ were 
indeed God ; we feel that the singular verb could not be used, as it is twice, in ver. 17, 
unless he and the Father were one (comp. 1 Thess. iii. 11). God the Father is our 
Father, St. Paul says emphatically. He loved us ; on his fatherly love rests our election, 
onr hope of glory. He has given already to his saints eternal comfort, a comfort 
independent of the changes and chances of this earthly life — a comfort eternal, for it 
rests on him who is eternal ; and with that comfort which is present, though not temporal, 
not confined within the limits of time, he has given also a good hope of future glory, 
the blessed hope of everlasting life with God in heaven. And this he has given in grace, 
in the encompassing atmosphere of his favour, without merit or works of ours. 2. He 
prays that God’s Messing mag still rest upon them. He who loved them, and gave them 
eternal comfort and good hope, will surely comfort and establish them. His first gifts 
are a pledge of their continuance. He will not leave his work unfinished. His love 
is like himself, eternal. He can shed that blessed comfort into the heart, the inmost 
seat of joy and sorrow. When there is hidden comfort there, outward troubles may 
cause sorrow, but cannot take away the fulness of joy. He can establish our heart ; 
he can .give us that established heart, fixed, trusting in the Lord (Ps. cxii. 7, 8), 
which the world, the flesh, the devil, cannot shake. Then we shall speak only words 
of truth and love, and do only works of righteousness and faith through that inner 
comfort and strength which comes from God alone. 

Lessons. 1. In the midst of dangers there is comfort for the saints ; they are in the 
hands of God ; God hath chosen them. 2. Look for the evidence of God’s election in 
holiness of life ; without holiness we cannot see him. 3. Be steadfast ; make your calling 
and election sure ; take heed lest ye fall. 4. Only God can give “ eternal comfort.” 
Seek that precious gift of him ; it is given to those whom he stablishes in every good 
word and work.— B. 0. C. 

Vers. 1 — 12. — Antichrist . I. Error regarding- the coming of Christ. “ Now 
we beseech you, brethren, touching the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and onr 
gathering together unto him; to the end that ye be not quickly shaken from your 
min-1, nor vet be troubled, either by spirit, or by word, or by Epistle as from us, as that 
the uay of the Lord is now present ; let no man beguile you in any wise.” The apostle 
beseeches the Thessalonians as brethren, in the interest of correct views of the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is his principal topic in both Epistles. The com- 
forting side of the coming is the gathering together of all believers unto him, never to 
be followed by a separation, as set forth in 1 Thess. iv. 17, “ Jhen we that are alive, 
that are left, shall together with them ” (the d< ad in Christ who have been raised) “ be 
caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air : and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord.” By the way in which he introduces this gathering together/it can be seen that 
it was very attractive to him. It was that in the coming which he especially wished 
to be conserved. In the beginning of 1 Thess. v. the apostle had distinctly taught the 
uncertainty of the time of the coming. But representations had been made to the 
Thessalonians that the day of the Lord was actually beginning. Three forms which 
these representations might take, or, more probably, did take, are specified. There were 
representations founded upon pretended prophecy. There were also representations 
founded upon an alleged oral communication of the apostle. There were further rep#e~ 
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sen tat ions founded upon an alleged Epistle of the apostle. The existence and circula- 
tion of a fabricated Epistle seem to be hinted at in the words at the close of this Epistle : 
“ The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every Epistle : 
so I write.” If the Thessalonians accepted of these representations, there was danger of 
their being precipitately shaken from their composure of mind and even thrown' into 
a terrified state, as at sea men are discomposed and even horrified by the bursting of 
a storm upon them. The apostle, therefore, considered it necessary to write this Epistle, 
to put them on their guard against their being led away by these representations. Let 
no man beguile them in these ways, or, making it wider, in any other way. 

II. The Antichristian MANIFESTATION. 1. The coming of Christ to be preceded by 
apostasy. “ For it will not be, except the falling away come first.” “ Apostasy ” (after the 
Greek) is the more technical word — the apostasy of which the r i hcssalon'ians had been told. 
There is, particularly, meant falling away from the faith of Christ. It is a movement 
begun by those who have been within the Christian circle, and who, after having been 
advantaged by Christianity in outward enlightenment and quickening, have ungratefully 
turned away. Or the movement away from Christ may dishonourably be encouraged by 
those who still remain within the Christian circle, but have lost faith in the distinctive 
teachings of Christianity. The name of “ apostate ” has been given to the Emp. ror Julian 
for his signal renunciation of Christianity, but it is a name which belongs to every one 
who in the struggle of life parts with his early Christian convictions, his good tradi- 
tions, Let us see that we are not, in the smallest degree, contributing to the move- 
ment away from Christ. 2. The revelation of the man of sin. “ And the man of sin 
be revealed.” It is now an exploded idea that the man of sin means popery. The 
principal interpreters — Olshausen, Eliicotfc, Alford, Eadie — hold to the idea of the man 
of sin being a person. He is supposed io be the last and worst product of the apostasy. 
He is a caricature of Christ, having a mystery, and revelation, and miracles, and claim 
of divinity, a coming and preparation, even as Christ has. He is as inclusive of all 
the bad forms of humanity, as Christ is of all its good forms. It cannot be said of this 
most unlovely conception that it has the similitude of truth. It cannot be dogmatically 
laid down as a matter of interpretation that the man or sin is a person, any more than 
the restrainer is a person. The designation <s man of sin ” points, in the first place, to 
sin as the essence of the apostasy. The moving a * ay from Christ is an opposing 
of the Divine authority. The designation w man of sin ” points, in the second place, 
to sin as working under human (not angelic) conditions, and, taken along with apostasy, 
points especially to the development of sin in human history. The designation " man of 
si n” points, in the third place, to this historical development, not as actual, but as idealized. 
As the language, “ 0 man of God,” is a call to consider the true ideal of manhood, so the 
man of sin may he viewed as the ideal of the development of sin among men. In so 
far as popery is after this ideal may it be said to be the man of sin. In so far as any of 
us take alter the bad ideal of manhood may it be said to us, “ 0 man of sin!” calling us 
to consider what we are following after. Let us see that we do not in the least merit 
the designation. By the revelation of the man of sin is to be understood the bringing 
out of the real nature of sin. It may put on specious forms, but it is essential vile- 
ness ; it is uulier than the ugliest of creatures, it is more venomous than the serpent, it is 
more grovelling than the earth-worm, it is blacker than darkness. And in the working 
of Providence in human history, it is intended that this should be, with accumulating 
evidence and unmistakably, brought out. And we are here taught that there cannot 
be the revelation of Christ at his coming until all that is evil in sin has been brought 
out. 3. The son of perdition. “ The son of perdition.” The common Hebrew form is 
followed. Sprung irom perdition, he has perdition as his destiny. The designation 
marks the result of the movement away from Christ. Every such movement, must 
prove in the end abortive. How many of those movements that once had vitality in 
them have already ended in perdition ! The designation was given by our Lord to Judas 
Iscariot ; “And none of them is lost, but the son of perdition.” And it is certainly not 
to be wondered at that he whose apostasy was aggravated by the proximity in which 
lie stood to Christ should strikingly be shown in his suicidal end to be the son of 
perdition. In so far as any of us are moving away irom Christ we are placing our 
pateruity in perdition, and are working out perdition as our destiny. Let us, then, be 
warned by what will yet be seen to come out of sin, 4. The opposer of Christ , “ He that 
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opposeth. w It is not said, “ He tliafc opposeth Christ,” but, from the way in which Christian 
thought is interwoven with the whole paragraph, we may understand that to be the 
meaning. We may, therefore, regard the movement as described by the designation 
“ antichrist ” with which John supplies us. As it is in its origin a movement away 
from Christ, so it comes to have the character of being directed against Christ. It is 
a movement in which advantages gained from Christ are unworthily used against him. 
As it is the object of God in the Church to put forward Christ for the acceptance of 
men, so it is the abject of antichrist to draw away men from Christ. Popery is anti- 
christ in so far as it does not give Christ and his words and Ills death -their proper 
place in Christian belief and life. It may be said of us that we are antichrist in so far 
as we do not yield ourselves up to Christ, and do not to our utmost ability help forward 
the cause of Christ. “ He that is not with me is against me, and he that gatliereth not 
with me scattereth abroad.” 5. The deifier of sef. “ And exalte th himself against all 
that is called God or that is worshipped; so that he sitteth in the temple of God, 
setting himself forth as God.” There is strong confirmation here of the doctrine of 
Muller, that all sin is of the nature of selfishness. Antichrist is selfishness rising to the 
impious height of self-deification. He raises himself above and against him who is 
truly called God, without thereby falling into idolatry ; for be also raises himself above 
and against those that have only the name of gods, and, it is added (going beyond the 
actually named), above and against all that can be turned into an object of worship. 
He does not, therefore, shut out the sacred sphere ; rather does he fill it with himself. 
He is the centre of all wisdom, power, and glory for which worship is due. The startling 
language is that he sitteth in the temple of God, setting himself forth as God. There 
is supposed to be meant a session in the actual temple in Jerusalem by those who, 
laying undue stress upon the language here, regard the paragraph as having already 
received its fulfilment. But there is reference to the actual temple only by way of illustra- 
tion. As God was represented as sitting between the cherubim, requiring the adoration 
of all Israelites (as he was the object of adoration to the highest intelligences), so anti- 
christ entertains the thought of divinity and strictly requires adoration. While in 
Christ’s consciousness of divinity there was the element of infinite self-sacrifice, in 
antichrist’s presumptuous thought of divinity there is only the element of utter 
selfishness. We are not to think here merely of him who sits in the Church and 
arrogantly wields spiritual power. Bather are we to see the tendency of the whole 
movement away from Christ. This is how it aims at expressing itself. This is the 
dreadful interpretation of what it would be at. And it is true of us all, in so far as we 
are selfish, that we are aiming at making a temple for ourselves in which to sit down 
and to require adoration. As we in our present state of feeling can only recoil from such 
self-drilicution, let us beware of that selfishness which is at the heart of sin. 6 . The 
Thesmlm tans reminded of former teachings on the above points. “ Bemember ye not, that, 
when I was yet with you, I told you these things ? ” in his teachings on the coming 
he was not corrected or supplemented by recent revelation. He had occupied tbe same 
position from the beginning; such is undoubtedly his own contention, and is against 
the contention of some who attribute to him that he believed that he would live to see 
the coming. He reminds the Thessalonians here, not without some measure of blame, 
that when be was with them (and he singles out himself in making this statement) he 
told them some things which he was now putting down in his letter. 

III. The restraining- power. 1, What restrains the antichristian manifestation . 
“ And now ye know that which restrained!, to tbe end that he may be revealed in his 
own season.” This was another point on which he had given them information. It is 
left indefinite what the restraining power is. The prevailing opinion, as expressed by 
Eliicott, is 6t well-ordered human rule , tbe principles of legality as opposed to those of 
lawlessness — of which the Boman empire was the then embodiment and manifestation.” 
It is true that civil rule keeps back many of tbe manifestations of evil. The civil ruler 
is a terror to evil-doers. If men were allowed to give vent to tbeir evil passions with- 
out dread of punishment, this world would he a pandemonium. But, at the same time, 
it is true that the worst manifestations of evil, of proud defiance of God, of bitter 
rancour against Christ (which are chiefly to be thought of in connection with the anti- 
christian movement), are those with which the civil magistrate has little to do. The 
condition upon which these manifestations depend is rather the increased setting fjgth 
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of Christ. There is a manifestation of good going forward, as well as a manifestation of 
evil. It must yet be shown in human history that there is an essential loveliness 
belonging to the Christian life. Many Scriptures promise a period of conquest for the 
Church. When the Church extends its conquests there will be a solidarity of influence 
on the side of Christ of which no adequate conception can now be formed. The result 
of that will be, among those who participate in the antichristian movement, deepened 
hatred against Christ. As when he conquered on the cross there was a calling forth 
against him of the worst elements especially of superhuman evil, so when he advances 
to conquest in human history there will be a similar calling forth of the worst elements 
especially of human evil. The time when evil is thus powerfully to be revealed has 
been fixed by God. It may be said that the apostle should, according to the inter- 
pretation, have regarded the Christian manifestation as coming to a head. But it was. 
open to him to regard it under a special aspect as that which in its yet partial 
character held back the full manifestation of antichrist. 2. The present working of 
the mystery of lawlessness. “ For the mystery of lawlessness doth already work, 5 * 
“ Lawlessness/ 5 which corresponds to “sin,” formerly used, is not to be taken as favouring 
the view that the restraining power is human rule. It points to the antichristian 
movement as characterized by a disposition to cast off all authority, especially the 
highest authority. The stress is to be laid on “ mystery.” Evil was then working, and 
in working was revealing itself, but its true nature as opposition to Christ was largely 
concealed, was only very partially revealed. A lurid light was thrown upon it by the 
ten great persecutions which, under the Roman emperors, were directed against 
Christianity. Light is thrown upon it by tbe attacks which in the present day are 
made upon Christianity. But it would seem that we have not seen all that is in it of 
opposition to Christ. The mystery of lawlessness still works. 3. The removal of the 
restrainer . “ Only there is one that restraineth now, until he be taken out of the way. 
And then shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the 
breath of his mouth, and bring to nought by the manifestation of his coming.” 
Ellicott regards the use of the masculine gender as a realistic touch, by which what 
was previously expressed by the more abstract “restraining power” is now represented 
as concrete and personified. It is strange how this should not be regarded as applying 
also to the 4 ‘ lawless one” to whom the restrainer is here opposed. If the restrainer is 
human rule, then his removal must mean the upturning (apparently general) of human 
rule. And that is what is contemplated by some as the conclusion to human history. 
But the restrainer being “ Christianity not come to the season of its full manifestation,” 
his removal must mean the arrival of that season, "When Christianity, working among 
the multitudes of men, brings its full influence to bear on the antichristian movement, 
in what it calls forth of opposition, that movement will come to the completeness of its 
exposure. And antichrist, thus morally defeated, eternally disproved, will have taken 
away from it its sphere of operation. It wilt he slain with the breath of Christ’s mouth, 
and brought to nought by the manifestation of his coming, 

IV, The lying character of the antichristian movement. 1. Lies of Satan. 
“ Even he, whose coming is according to the working of Satan with all power and signs 
and lying wonders.” As Satan is a liar and the father of lies, so the antichristian 
movement which he inspires is characterized by lying. As Christ has power and 
signs and wonders of truth, so the antichristian movement has power and signs and 
wonders of lying. It is remarkable that the Church of Rome puts forward a claim of 
miracle-working, which helps it to preserve its influence over minds, but which it 
cannot establish. The power and signs and wonders by which men are apt to be deluded 
now are more of an intellectual nature. It is objected to Christianity that the miracles 
with which it is bound up are shown by science to be impossible, it is objected that 
it presents too severe a view of our human condition, in representing us as standing in 
need of salvation. It is objected that it presents too severe a view of the character of 
God, in representing him as punishing sin in Christ. It is objected that it presents too 
severe a view of human duty, in calling upon us to forsake all and follow Christ. 
When these objections are powerfully presented, and so as to have the appearance of 
saving the character of God from aspersions, there may be the effect,, which false 
miracles have often had, of men being deluded. 2. Lies of Satan hading to unrighteous* 
$es$. “With all deceit of unrighteousness.” When men entertain false, views. 
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especially of the character of God, there is an easy transition to unrighteousness. There 
are many ways in which they can persuade themselves, that they may exercise liberty 
in their mantfer of living. They do not need to pray to God ; they do not need to read 
God's Book ; they do not need to keep God’s day ; they do not need to be strictly 
honourable in their transactions; they do not need to make sacrifices for others. It is 
enough that they keep up an appearance of probity and purity, and, it may be, of 
religion, before men. They can leave all their failings to the general mercy of God. 
3. Unrighteousness leading to destruction . “For them that are perishing.” From 
unrighteousness there is a necessary, though, it may not be, an immediate, transition to 
destruction. When men do not observe the rules which are laid down for them by 
God, they are contending with God, and, contending with God, they cannot in the end 
succeed ; for God is stronger than they. There were those who were perishing in their 
unrighteousness in Paul’s day. And there are still those who seem to be perishing 
in their unrighteousness*' 4. The just dealing of God. (1) What those who are in 
the antichristian movement reject. “ Because they received not the love of the truth, 
that they might be saved.” The apostle nolds that it was their own fault if they 
were perishing. And, in doing so, he brings forward very precious truth, God has 
in view our salvation. He willeth that all men should be saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth. For this end he makes us the offer, not of the truth, hut 
of the disposition which is necessary for finding it — the love of the truth. Of all 
dispositions it is that which is most needed to begin with. It is that which is 
needed against the deceitfulness of the heart. It is that which is needed against 
the delusive lies of Satan. If we accept of the love of the truth, if we have the dis- 
position to know the truth about ourselves, and to follow the Divine leading — and 
God promises us this disposition— then we shall certainly be led on 10 salvation. But if 
we do nut accept of the love of the truth, if we have the disposition to flatter ourselves, 
and to follow some ignisfaluus of our own imagination— and tint, is only too natural to 
US' — we shall as certainly be led on to destruction. (2) What they induce . c< And for 
this cause God sendeth them a working of error, that they should believe a lie : that they 
all might be judged who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in righteousness.” 
deceiving not the truth, it was not with them as though the offer had not been made 
to them. There was induced a state of judicial blindness. As it was induced in con- 
nection with the Divine offer which was refused, and in accordance with the Divine 
laws in their nature, it could be attributed to God. It could be said that God 
sent them a working of error, that they should believe a lie. Christianity is the 
most reasonal le, most beautiful thing in existence. But when men are in a state of 
judicial blindness, they do not see its reasonableness and beauty ; they believe men 
who lie about it, and treat it with indifference, or disdain, or hatred. This can only 
lead on to their being judged and condemned, the ground of their condemnation 
being their not believing the truth especially about Christ, but taking pleasure in 
unrighteousness. Let us see, then, that we accept the great offer from God of veracity, 
of love for the truth. Let us be willing to take a truthful view of things ; not taking 
darkness for light, and evil for good. Let us be willing to follow the Divine leading. 
Let us especially be open toward Christ— toward the efficacy of his blood, toward 
the convincing power of his teachings, toward the enjoyment of his fellowship. 
And, if the antichristian manifestation goes forward around us, let us be all the more 
decided on the side of Christ. — R. F. 

Vers. 13 — 17. — Exhortation to steadfastness . I. How guounded. 1. The election 
of the Thessaloniam. “ But we are bound to give thanks to God alway for you, bret; h fen 
beloved of the Lord, for that God chose you from the beginning unto salvation.” This 
is another overflowing of gratitude for the Thessalonians, who" are described not, as in 
1 Thess. i. 4, as “ brethren beloved of God,” but as 44 brethren beloved of the Lord,” i.e. 
sharing with Paid and his colleagues iu the special love and care of him who presides 
over the brotherhood. There is the same inward binding that there was before (ch. i. 3) 
to give thanks to God, and to give thanks to God ahvav. What gave perpetual matter 
of thanksgiving, as in 1 Thess. i. 4, was the election of the Thessalonians. There is not 
brought in here, as there is there, their being chosen out of a condition of sin, but it is 
implied in their being chosen unto a condition of salvation. They had been chosen from 
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tfie beginning, i.e, from eternity. When God contemplated the creation of a race of 
men, and contemplated at the same time the incursion of evil into human nature and 
human history, he also contemplated human salvation. It was also within the Divine 
plan (going out into all particulars) that the Thessalonians among others should bo 
siwed.° 2. Means of the realization of their election, (1) Inward means, (a) From the 
Spirit “ In sanctification of the Spirit.” Precedence is naturally given to the work 
ef the Spirit. For we must feel* that, if God had not approached us first,, we never 
should have approached him. The work of the Spirit, from beginning to end, is a 
work of sanctification. It is a saving work, inasmuch as it is the reclamation of our 
nature from unholy uses. On the positive side it is the fitting our nature for Divine 
uses. As the Spirit is the Agent of our sanctification, his all-sufficient help must he 
entirely depended upon, (b) From themselves > “ And belief of the truth.” In election 
%ve are responsible for our state of mind. The Spirit works on our mind through the 
truth. We may think of the truth that God has provided salvation for us. We 
may also think of the truth that God (according to ver. 10) has made -us the offer 
of the love of the truth. We may further think of the Divine ideal to which our life 
is to be brought up. The Spirit has sovereign power in the presentation of truth to 
the mind; and what we have to do is to be receptive, to offer no obstacle to his 
presentation of the truth. And we are sanctified only in so far as we have received 
the truth into us. (2) Outward means. “Whereunto he called you through our 
gospel.” The gospel is especially the offer of salvation on the ground of Christ’s 
death. It was their gospel, as that in connection with which they served God. There 
was Divine sovereignty in the Thessalonians being favoured with the gos. el. It was 
by circumstances over which they had no control that Paul and Silas and Timothy 
were sent to Thessalonica. These servants of Christ stood forward and preached the 
gospel to them, and it was when they received it as a message from God that they 
were called to salvation. From that point their calling dated. There is added the 
oiit weird aspect of the salvation to which they were mlted. “ To the obtaining of the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ” This is characteristic of the Epistle. The glory t* > 
which we are called is the glory which is possessed by Christ, and which he, as sove- 
reign Dispenser, is to make our possession.. We are to be glorified with nothing less 
than the glory of Christ. It will be seen that God, in electing, has in contemplation 
all the means of the election being realized. We may assure ourselves of belonging 
to the number of the elect, in so far as we have evidence of our election in our 
sanctification, 

JLL How put. “ So then, brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye 
were taught, whether by word, or Epistle of ours.” Election contemplating the means 
of its realization in faith, it is not improper to found upon election an exhortation t<« 
steadfastness. They had taken up their Christian position. Attempts would be made 
in the way of persecution to move them away from their position 1 . The ill-groumlul 
expectation of the immediate coming was fraught with perils to them. It was already 
having' a bad effect upon some in making, them idle. It would be trying, to think that 
it was well grounded and not to have it realized. It would even be trying, to know 
that it was ill grounded and to have to give it up. There would be danger of religious 
excitement being followed by reaction. Let them beware, then, of apostatizing.; let 
them stand fast. The way in which they were to stand fast was by holding fast the 
traditions. By the “ traditions” we are to understand the truths handed to men. Fur 
instance, there was the revelation which was necessary for the stab fish mg of the 
Thessalonians, that there was to be an apostasy before the coming of Christ, In the 
traditions they had been instructed both orally and by writing. We are limited to 
the latter mode of instruction. What are known as ecclesiastical traditions have 
not independent authority, but have to be tested by the written Word. AH our oral 
instruction, has to be founded upon the written Word. By being in writing, the truths 
handed to us are preserved from corruption. We know that we have them in the 
lbrm ki Which God wishes u-s to have them. It is difficult to escape the influence ot 
traditional interpretation. Yet there is always the opportunity of a true interpretation, 
while we have the text as it was left by inspired men. The written Word is one 
of th# great boons conferred on men. It is a great advantage to a child that he has 
not everything to learn for himself, but h m the benefit of the experience of fete parents; 
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f'o ir is a great advantage to ns, that we are not left to our own childish and foolish 
thoughts, but that wc have the written instructions of our heavenly Father. It is by 
holding to these written instructions, as an unchanging element in the midst of ail 
the tests to which we are subjected, in the midst of ali the temptations to which we 
are exposed, that we shall be enabled valiantly to maintain our Christian position. 

III. How followed up. Invocation of the Divine blessing . 1. Bow God is invoked. 
(t) In the Second Person. “Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself.’’ From evangelical 
activity there is a rise first to the Mediator and lordly Dispenser of blessings in the 
Church, After the preachers have done their best for the Thessaloniaos, they have 
the painful consciousness left that they are impotent in themselves. At Corinth Paul 
planted, A polios watered, but Cod gave the increase. So Paul and Silas and Timothy, 
fueling than they, in speaking and writing to the Thessalonians, were only held by him 
who holds the seven stars in his right band, implore bis help to make their activity 
successful. “ Our Lord Jesus Christ himself accomplish what we are aiming at for 
them. Let bis almighty efficacy be communicated through our feeble instrumentality.” 
If we would do any good to any in whom we are interested, Christ must do it for us. 
His high priestly service must be recognized by us. Therefore let us ever rise above 
our mere wishing and striving for others to him who can make our wishing and 
striving effectual. (2) In the First Person , (a) Bis fatherhood. “And Bed our 
.Father” From evangelical activity there is a rise, through the Mediator, to him who 
is the Final Reason and Contriver of redemption. We have some influence with God 
when we can call him our Father. We naturally expect to have more influence with 
a friend than with a stranger. We can appeal to him as a friend. We can, if need 
l>e, intercede on the score of friendship and long acquaintance. So we can appeal 
to God as our Father, to bless not only ourselves but others. And, should every other 
appeal fail, surely this shall not fail. When the cry conies up on behalf of Ms needy 
children, “Our Father, wilt thou not bless?” surely he will not turn away his ear. (b) 
Wherein it teas manifested. “Which loved us.” This is timed in the past, and calls 
up the great act of love — the gift of the Son. Our Father, who gave his Son for us. 
We can behold in this how God can love. Some would represent it as very un~ 
fatherly. Rut, apart from the Son’s unforced consent, there is this consideration, that, 
where there is true fatherly feeling, it is not more easy to sacrifice a son than to 
sacrifice one’s self. David felt this when be uttered his lamentation over Absalom: 
“ Would God I had died for thee, 0 Absalom, my son, my son ! ” We must hold that, 
loving the Son infinitely, the Father could as well have sacrificed himself as his 
Son. The marvel and mystery is, that, loving his Son infinitely, he could be moved 
to sacrifice him for us his undeserving creatures. Rut surely by this act of devotion 
ihe love of God for us is placed for ever beyond all doubt, in presence of the cross, 
to doubt, or to act as though we doubted, that God loves us, is doing him the most 
glaring injustice, (c) What U obtained for us. “And gave us eternal comfort.” 
There is no hiding it, that it is comfort that we ali need. There is an evil heart, to 
keep us from being happy. It gives rise to slavish fear of God and forebodings oi 
judgment. There is also an evil world, which alone is sufficient to keep us from being 
perfectly happy. It is an evil world, where there is exposure to poverty, to sickness, 
to bereavement, to death. It is an evil world, where, with sensitive spirits, we have to 
look forth on so much sin and wretchedness. Where, then, is the comfort? There 
is no real comfort for a guilty conscience in ignorance or distraction. It is unsub- 
stantial comfort, to know that our suffering is "common. There is some substantial 
comfort in the sympathy of our fellow-men, but it is. variable. We may not find 
friends ali that we would desire them to be to us. Those by whom we are most 
comforted may be taken away, and we have to be comforted for their loss. But there 
is comfort provided by eternal love, and comfort that is eternal in its nature. There 
is comfort in knowing that our great Substitute has made full satisfaction for our 
sin. There is comfort in knowing that we are clasped to the heart of the everlasting 
Father. That is comfort which is neither deceitful nor fleeting. It is sufficient for 
us amid all the cares of life. It is independent of ali contingencies. “And good 
hop.” Comfort refers to time present ; hope refers to time future. Beyond all that 
we have of good and of comfort under evil, there is hope. And what is this hope ? 
It is the hope of our real joys being perfected, of our being delivered from the plague 
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of an evil heart and the burden of an evil world, of our being placed where there 
will be no more need of comfort — in the presence of the eternal Love. It is also a good 
hope, in its being well founded — not founded on our own thoughts, hut founded on 
* the character and work and promise of God. It is a hope which is even now good 
in its cheering influence upon our hearts, (d) Obtained without deserving of ours. 
u Through grace.” The comfort is not self-created ; we have had nothing to do with 
the procuring of it. But, seeing it has been graciously provided for us by eternal 
Love, we ha vp good reason for taking it in the whole benefit into our hearts. The 
hope is one which we could not have dared to cherish of ourselves. It is far beyond 
anything that we could have thought of. But we cannot limit the grace of God. 
If it is his good pleasure to give us this hope, we have good reason for cherishing it. 
2. For what end God is invoked . (1) To bless the Thessalonians with comfort. 

“Comfort your hearts.” There is another incidental proof here of the Divinity of 
our Lord in the use of a singular verb, while both our Lord Jesus Christ and God our 
Father are the subject. The hearts of the Thessalonians were full of hopes and fears in 
view of the coming which was thought to be imminent ; comfort is, therefore, invoked 
for their hearts. It cannot but be congenial to God to comfort the Church. “ Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and 
cry unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned : for she 
hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.’ 5 Having provided the comfort 
in Christ, he must best know how, through Christ, \o apply it to our need. (2) 
To bless them also with stability. “ And stablish them.” Comfort is invoked partly 
with a view to stability. When we are uncomforted we are unstable as water. Our 
energies are relaxed, and we are unfitted for our work. Sorrow is weakness, but 
comfort is strength. Double sphere in which stability is invoked for them . (a) Work. 

“ In every good work.” It was not unnecessary that they should be reminded that 
they were called to work, even to work with their hands. God grant them all the 
good elements which belong to work. Let the simplest work be done honestly. Let 
not their works “with self be soiled.” Let them he done unto the glory of God. 
Jn these, and in all the elements of good work, let them be confirmed, (b) Word. 
“And word.” Good speaking is even more difficult than good acting. “If any man 
offend not in word, the same is a perfect man.” God grant them all the good elements 
which belong to speaking. Let every word be characterized by truthfulness. Let it 
also have fitness; for “a word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” Let it also have wholesomeness, and not be like had fruit. Let it breathe 
kindliness. Let it breathe loyalty to Christ. In these, and in all the elements of good 
speaking, let them be confirmed. — R. F. 

Vers. 1, 2. — A great delusion. One object, perhaps the principal object, of this 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, following as it does so closely upon the First 
Epistle, is to correct a disturbing error that was obtaining some considerable footing 
among the Macedonian Christians. 

I. The great delusion. The First Epistle contains repeated references to an 
expectation of the second advent of Christ which was evidently very strong in the 
Thessaloni an Church. The wish is father to the thought. From expecting “the day 
of the Lord” to arrive at any moment, some had been led, on most insufficient evidence, 
to ask whether it had not already come. . The great delusion was that “ the day of the 
Lord is now present? It is not likely that any supposed Christ to have come, though 
in an invisible way, and in a different manner from which it was expected, or that they 
thought he might have come to another place, unseen and unknown to the Churches of 
northern Greece. What they vrere inclined to think seems to have been that the new 
era in which Christ was to appear had already dawned, though he himself had not yet 
come. Similar is the delusion of any who suppose that the day of grace is ever and 
the time of judgment come, or that of those who think they have got into a new dis- 
pensation beyond the dispensation of the New Testament, 

II. The sources op the delusion* 1. Latter-day prophecy. The expression 
“ either by spirit ” seems to refer to the supposed inspiration of Christian prophets. 
St. Paul had previously warned his friends to prove all things, while not quenching the 
Spiilt by despising prophesyings (1 Thess. v. 19 — 21), We must beware of self- 
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deluded fanatics as well as of deliberate deceivers. 2. False apostolical tradition . 
** By word"” probably means by reported word of St. Paul, which word, however, never 
really came from him. Thus early were false traditions afloat. See the mistaken 
tradition about St. John (John xxi. 23). If these erroneous traditions were current- 
during the lifetime of the apostles, how can we accept so-called “ apostolic tradition 99 
as an authority ? 3. A forged Epistle, The mistake could scarcely have arisen from 
our First Epistle to the Thessalonians, since that Epistle referred to the great day as 
future, while the error made it present. It is important to ascertain the authenticity 
of the hooks of Scripture. 

III. The dagger of the delusion. St. Paul warns against it as something to be 
carefully avoided. Many evils attached to it. 1. Erroneous views , These are bad 
in themselves, as true views are desirable on their own account. The soul suffers for 
want of truth as the body for want of light. 2. Dishonouring conceptions of the second 
advent If the day were already come, where was the glory, the judgment, the rectifi- 
cation of all things? False doctrines dishonour Christ even when they are meant to 
glorify him. 3. Confusion of conduct Such a delusion as that which was creeping 
into the Thessalonian Church would disarrange all practical life. Delusions about the 
second advent distract attention from sober Christian work. 

IY. The warning against the delusion. 1. Form no hasty opinion. 6t Be not 
quickly shaken,” etc. Specious arguments should be examined at leisure before they 
are adopted. 2. Do not per nut novel teaching to give distress . If the heart is well 
settled in Christian truth, though the mind should be open to receive new light, no 
distress or disturbance need be felt. 3. Beware of deception . “Let no man beguile 
you.” Christians should he watchful and “wise as serpents,” each having his own 
independent convictions. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 3. — The man of sin. The man of sin and his awful character and career, here 
described by St. Paul, are subjects of such deep and dreadful mystery, that we may 
well take warning from the intricate confusion of the interpretations put forth by those 
people who profess to expound the fulfilment of prophecy, and content ourselves with 
accepting the prediction as it stands without attempting to identify it with particular 
historical events. Though some of its terms apply well to certain explanations, and 
others to different explanations, no explanation has yet been furnished which fairly and 
without any straining of words covers the whole of them. From Nero to the pope, from 
the days of the siege of Jerusalem to those of the yet future millennium, certain odious 
persons and systems have been selected for a realization of the prophecy. Leaving 
these dubious identifications, let us look at the main outlines of the picture. 

I. There is a man of sin. Whether he lived in the past or has yet to appear, a 
man to whom this awful name belongs is described in inspired Scripture* The Bible 
does not ignore the awful depths of human wickedness. It is dreadfully significant 
that this evil being is a man, not a devil. Humanity, which was created in the image 
of God and intended to be a temple of God, may be degraded into the image of Satan 
and become a haunt of iniquity. As good works through human sympathies, so does 
evil. A bad man is more dangerous than a fallen angel, because he is nearer to his 
fellow-men. 

II. The man of sin follows an apostasy. 1. Spiritual apostasy leads a man to 
moral corruption . The man who has forsaken Christ is tempted to fail into gross sin. 
Faith is the great preservative of morals. 2. Apostasy lays the Church open to attacks 
from her enemies . The “ man of sin ” could not arise before the Church had fallen, nor 
if he had appeared could he have had any power against a faithful Church. 

III. The man of sin precedes the second advent of Christ. It was a mistake 
on the part of the Thessalonian Church to suppose that “ the day of the Lord ” had 
arrived, because the dreadful appearance of the man of sin which was to precede that 
day had not yet been seen. St. Paul warns us that apostasy and the frightful life of 
this wicked man — whoever he may be— must come before Christ returns. He does 
not encourage us to look for a gradual, unbroken progress of Christianity. The growth 
of the harvest fruit is arrested and delayed by frost and storm. Christ even wondered 
whether he should find any faith left on the earth at his return (Luke xviii 8). The 
glorious' consummation of all things to which the Christian looks forward is nothin be 
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expected as the result of quiet improvement without relapse. Between the present and 
that “ great Divine event ” dark chasms of iniquity yawn. Every age has thought it 
could detect signs of this evil in its midst. So the unbelief and corruptions of our 
own day are taken by some to be <e signs.’ 5 Unhappily the language of the apostle 
warns us to expect more terribly demonstrative signs than any yet seen. 

IY. The appearance of the man of sin is a sign of the approaching advent of 
Christ. Here is some encouragement -for the Church to endure the trials of the darkest 
times. These times are to usher in the great and glorious day of the Lord. Evil, when 
most triumphant, is nearest defeat. 'Dreadful as maybe its transient success, it will 
Soon be swept away. When the horror of sin is blackest, the judgment which is to 
sweep it away is nearest at hand. Christ will come again when he will be most needed. 
— W. F, At ‘ 

Yers. 7,8 . — The mystery of lawlessness. The exact, objective application of this 
prediction, like that of the preceding description, is not easy to discover. But principles 
are involved which are susceptible of general application. 

I. There is a mystery of lawlessness. By this expression the apostle probably 
means a mystery the character of which is lawless. 1. We may expect to meet with 
new mysteries. Wh.le time and inquiry resolve some mysteries, they bring upon us 
fresh ones. We are not to expect to be able to understand all the forces and influences 
with which we are surrounded. It is enough that we are. in the hands of God who 
knows all, and trusting in Christ who can lead us safely through the darkness. 2. 
Mew mysteries may he characterized by new lawlessness. The answer to our inquiries 
may be very unsatisfactory in revealing only evil. There are strange novelties which 
are obscure in all points hut their moral character, and that is plainly evil. If so, we may 
hope for no good from them, and need not further interest ourselves in them. 3. All 
lawlessness is mysterious. How did it originate? How is its existence possible? 
Why does not God sweep it away ? These questions have perplexed men in all ages* 
We bow before them in helpless, pained wonder. 

IL There is a restraint on the mystery of lawlessness. I. Its full power is 
not yet revealed . There are those who treat all sin with unbecoming levity, because 
they do not yet see its terrible fruits. They are playing with a torpid adder, that may 
awake at any moment and inflict a fatal wound. No one knows what hidden possi- 
bilities of harm lurk in the deep caverns of undeveloped sin. There are volcanoes in 
the hearts of some quiet men which may burst into destructive fires. 2. Human 
means may he used to restrain the mystery of lawlessness. Government, law, society, 
healthy habits of the majority, keep it down for a time. 3. God holds the mystery of 
lawlessness in check . He is supreme over its wildest raging. “ He that sifcteth in the 
heavens shall laugh” God restrains the superabundant wrath of man (Ps. Ixxvi. 10). 

III. The hidden mystery of lawlessness will be revealed. The volcano must 
break into eruption some day. Evil cannot slumber for ever. Hypocrisy wiil tire of 
its meek, innocent demeanour* The harvest of sin will have to he reaped. Let not 
any man put his confidence in the secretness or slowness of the processes of evil. 
The more they are hidden now, the worse will be the appalling outburst of them when 
the restraint under which they groan at present is released. The longer the wild 
horses are held in by the leash, the fiercer will be their mad gallop when they break 
loose. VvYoYv- 1 ' 

IY. Christ will conquer the mystery of lawlessness. Evil will not long he 
rampant. One fearful rebellion and then a tremendous defeat. 1. Christ is to he the 
Conqueror of it He came to destroy the works of the devil. We couM not effect this 
great work. He, our Saviour, does it for us. 2. Christ is to come again for this object 
When the mystery is revealed, Christ’s “ manifestation ” follows. 3, Christ conquers 
with a hrmth. His first work was difficult, involving his death* His last work will be 
divinely simple, and yet sublimely successful. — W. F, A. 

Yers. 10 — 12.-— The love of the truth. The reason for the doom of those who are to 
be destroyed at the second coming of Christ here given, is that they do not receive the 
love of the truth. 

L God expects us to receive the love of the truth. 1* Truth is good 
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itself. Trutli is to tlie soul what light is to the body. It is natural for men to love the 
day, unnatural for them to shun it. In a right and healthy state we should love truth 
simply as' truth, whatever else it be. 2. Christian truth is peculiarly attractive. 
Scientific truth is beautiful, philosophic truth is valuable; but the truth of the gospel 
has far deeper attractions, because it contains revelation of the love and fatherhood of 
God, of the grace and goodness of Christ, of the redemption of the world, of the way of 
salvation, of the heavenly rest, etc. 3. Truth should be tvelcomed with love. We cannot 
accept it to any advantage until we love it; for (1) love opens our eyes to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of it, and (2) love saves us from a cold, barren acceptance of it, 
and helps us to receive it profitably. 

IL It is an evil heart that prevents men from receiving- the love of the 
truth. St. Paul traces back the bad condition of those who reject the love of the 
truth to the fact that they “ had pleasure in unrighteousness.” The pleasures of sin 
cannot exist side by side with the love of the truth. Evil hates the light (John iii. 
19). Moral corruption has no sympathy for the lofty thirst for truth of a pure soul. 
Hence it may be concluded that indifference to truth is a sign of moral evil. The 
corrupt life is a false life, and its departure from truth reveals the baseness of the 
character beneath. This is why the rejection of the truth is culpable. Intellectual 
doubt is of quite a different character. Indeed, it often arises from genuine love of 
truth, while self-satisfied orthodoxy is often quite indifferent to verifiable facts, 
preferring respectable error to painful truth. 

III. The penalty of rejecting the love of the truth is incapacity to 
know truth from error. God punishes men in this condition by sending “ them a 
working of error, that they should believe a lie.” This is an awful fate. Truth is too 
precious a pearl to he cast before swine. They who do not love it shall not have it. 
Liars become incapable of knowing truth. The habit of indifference to trutli so grows 
upon some people that the whole idea of truth becomes obscure and meaningless to them, 
and they ask with Pilate, half bewildered, half scornful, “ What is truth ? ” Is not 
this a veritable destruction— the spiritual eye blinded and burnt out by the fires of 
falsehood and unrighteousness ; the highest intellectual faculty, that of grasping truth, 
killed by corruption and falsehood? God save us all from this hideous doom! — 
W.F. A. 

Vers. 13, 14. — The Divine worh of salvation. We are to be thankful to God for the 
happy spiritual prospects of our fellow-Christians, because they all spring from his good 
purpose and work. The most striking characteristic of the description before us is its 
attributing the whole process from beginning to end to the will and action of God. 

L The beginning. 1. An initial Divine choice . This dates back to the dim ages 
of an awful antiquity. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. In 
the beginning was the Word. In the beginning God chose his people for himself. 
Salvation is no after- thought coming in to redeem the failure of creation. It was all 
planned from the first. When God made man he foresaw sin and determined on 
redemption. Each one of us is thought of by God from the first. We come into the 
world to fulfil vocations which God designed for us when he first planned the universe. 
2. A present Divine call. The choice would be of no use if it were not made known to 
us. But when the time for executing God’s great design has arrived, he makes it 
sufficiently known for us to be able to follow it. He calls by the preaching of the gospel 
The gospel, then, is an invitation. It is good news, but only for those •who will accept 
the invitation. This new gospel came to bid men fulfil an ancient destiny. The latest 
work accomplishes the oldest thought of God. 

IL The process. I. Sanctification of the Spirit . This is the Divine side of the 
process. Prior to it is the great atoning work of Christ. But that work is done for us 
that we may receive the Spirit of God as its fruit. Now we are looking at the work 
of God in us. God purifies and consecrates his people by an inspiration of his own 
Spirit. No safety is possible to the guilty, no glory to the unholy. The cleansing 
process must come before the great end can be reached. 2. Belief of the truth. This 
is our side of the process. It is useless for us to wait for our sanctification and for the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit which is to produce it. It will not come without our active 
reception of it. There is no magic about the process of the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
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It comes on certain conditions being fulfilled by us. (1) Truth is the vehicle that 
conveys it into our hearts. (2) Faith is the door in our hearts that opens to 
receive it, 

III. The end. 1. Salvation . Take this word in the largest, roundest sense, as 
deliverance from all evil. It is painfully true that in our greatest joy and thankful- 
ness we have to recollect that at best we are plucked as brands from the burning. No 
blessing can be enjoyed till the awful ruin into which our souls were all of them 
sinking through our great and dreadful sin has been stayed. 2. Glory. Salvation is 
the beginning of God's work in us; glory is the completion of it. We can have no 
glory while we are in the mire of sin and wretchedness. But when we are delivered, 
God will not leave us like drowning men on a barren rock, saved from present destruc- 
tion indeed, but with dreary future prospects. He will not have ended his work with 
us till he has exalted us into the region of his own glory.— W. F. A. 

Yers. 16, 17. — A benediction. I. The sources ojp the benediction. A true 
benediction is more than an expression of good wishes. It is a prayer by one who has 
especial weight in intercession, although it is expressed to the person for whom it is 
offered. The benediction of so great and good a man as St. Paul is of great value, 
because the “effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” But the 
blessings desired by the apostle are not given by him any more than the blessings of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to their children were given by the patriarchs. The sources 
of the blessings of a benediction are not human nor earthly at all. Here they are 
declared, 1 . The personal influence of Jesus Christ This is strikingly expressed by 
the reference to “our Lord Jesus Christ himself” His brotherhood and his love lead 
him to bless us. His Divinity, his goodness, and his sacrifice give him authority in 
heaven. In his own right he blesses. And he does not delegate the blessing. He 
confers it himself. 2. The fatherhood of God. Because God is “our Father” we may * 
expect blessings from him. Fears and doubts arise from partial views of God, and 
views which leave out of account bis great fatherly nature. Pie does not bless as a 
Master paying wages, but as a Father dealing affectionately with his children. 

II. The assurances of the benediction. Grounds for believing that God will 
give the blessing are given for the encouragement of faith. 1. Love in the past Pie 
has revealed his character by his providence, and he has proved in this way that he 
loves his children. But a parent’s love is distinguished from all other kinds of love by 
its permanence. If God ever did love, he still loves. 2, Eternal comfort This we 
have now in the pesree of forgiveness and the rest of faith. The peace is such that the 
world can neither give nor take away. The rest is beneath the shadow of a great rock 
that outlasts even the seemingly everlasting hills. 3. Hope for the future. God has 
uttered promises and encouraged hopes. We cannot believe that he will mock the 
expectations which he has raised. 

III. The objects of the benediction. 1. Heart-comfort, We have eternal com- 
fort; nevertheless we need more comfort. No soul is yet perfectly at rest. Sorrow 
distresses the most trustful. (1) Observe the breadth of the Divine comfort. We may 
have it in some departments of life and yet miss it in others. The Greek word 
paraklesis has a wider, fuller meaning than our word “comfort.” It stands for all 
help, and help in every direction is what our souls need. (2) Note the home of the 
Divine comfort. It is to be in our hearts. Comfort anywhere else is vain. Com- 
fortable houses, clothes, etc., leave the deepest trouble untouched. The heart may be 
on a rack when the body is on a downy couch. God’s comfort reaches the heart. 

2. Stability in work and word . We must not stop at comfort. We are consoled in 
distress that we may be free and strong and glad for service. (1) The service mmt 
come from the heart. “The heart” is to be stablished for service. (2) It must be 
various and complete — “every good work.” (3) It must extend to speech— “and 
word.” The Scriptures lay great stress on a right use of speech. (4) It must he 
steadfast. This is the end of the benediction. Eternal comfort must he balanced by 
steadfast faithfulness. — W. F. A. 
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' EXCURSUS ON THE MAN OF SIN. 1 



This is one of the most remarkable prophecies in the New Testament It occurs in 
the writings of feat. Paul, whose practical .mind constituted him rather the r preacher of 
the present than the prophet of the future, There is an obscurity in the language 
which, as already observed, could not have been so great to those to whom the apostle 
wrote, for he had previously instructed his readers in the nature of the occurrence 
(ch. ii, 5, 6); but our ignorance of these instructions renders the passage to us 
enigmatical and difficult to understand; and perhaps, also, this obscurity is increased 
by reason of our distance from the time when the apostle wrote. There are in this 
prediction several points requiring consideration: the apostasy or falling away which 
was secretly working even in the apostle's days; a withholding or restraining influence 
which prevented its open manifestation and full development ; the advent of the man 
of sin, his characteristics and final doom, We shall, first, give a history of the various 
opinions concerning this subject in pa&t ages, and then consider those views which are 
most prevalent in our days. 

The following is a literal translation of the passage, in accordance with the exposi- 
tion given in the foregoing paues : tf But we beseech you, brethren, concerning the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Lhri-st, and our assembling together unto him, that you be 
not sooh. shaken from your sober mind, nor be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, 
nor by epistle as from us, to the effect that the day of the Lord is imminent. 2 Let no 
* man deceive you by any means, because that day shall not come, except there come 
the apostasy first, and the man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who opposcth. 
and exalteth himself against all that is called God, or is an object of worship ; so that 
he sits in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God. Remember you not that 
when I was with you, I told you these things? And now you know what restrained], 
that he might be revealed in his time. For the mystery of lawlessness is already 
working, yet only unlit he that restraineth is removed ; 3 and then shall the lawless 
one he revealed, whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the breath of his mouth, and 
annihilate by the appearance of his coming; even Mm whose coming is after the 
working of Satan, in all power and signs .and wonders of falsehood, and in all deceit 
of unrighteousness for them that perish, because they receive not the love of the truth, 
that they might be saved. And for this cause God sends to them the working of 
error, that they might believe the lie; that they might be judged who believed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 

According to these words, this much is evident — that the apostle expected a falling 
away from the purity of Christianity. Nor is this the only passage where St. Paul 
alludes to such a declension from primitive faith and holiness; there are allusions to 
it in his other Epistles, but especially in the Pastoral Epistles, where he describes the 
apostasy of the latter days : “ Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter 

1 'This excursus is chiefly an expansion and revision of a dissertation on “The Man of 
Bin” in the author's work entitled ‘ Introduction to the Pauline Epistles.’ For dissertations 
*>n the Man of Bin, the reader is referred to Alford’s 4 Greek Testament/ vol. iii, Prolegomena, 
pp. 55 — 68, 3rd edit. ; Eadie's ‘ Commentary on the Thessalonians/ pp. 329 —867; Elliott's 
" Horse Apocalyptic®/ vol. iii. pp. 91, etc., 5th edit.; Hurd, 4 On Prophecy/ vol. ii. pp. 1, 
etc., 4th edit.; Jewett on the ‘Thessalonians/ vol, h pp. 168 — 182, 1st edit, pp. 178 — 194, 
2nd edit. ; Lunemajan’s 4 Briefo m die Thessalonicher/ pp. 214— 229, and the translation of 
the same, pp. 222., etc. ,; an article on 4 ‘ Antichrist ’* by Meyrick, in the appendix to Smith's 
'Dictionary of the Bible;' Bishop Newton’s 4 Dissertation on j$t. Paul's Prophecy of the 
Man of Sin;' Riggenbach's dissertation in the Commentary on the Tbessalonians in "Lange's 
4 Commentary ; * and Wordsworth’s 4 Greek Testament/ in loco. 

2 Or “is present.” (See Exposition.) 

* Revised Version, “ For the mystery of lawlessness doth already work ; only there is one 

that restraineth now, until he be taken out of the way” (see footnote in the Revised 
Edition). _ , ^ 
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times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of 
de\ ils ; speaking lies in hypocrisy; having their conscience scared with„a hot iron; 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created 
to be received with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth” (1 Tim. 
iv. 1—3). So also, in his Second Epistle to Timothy* he alludes to the impending 
nature of this period of apostasy— the mystery of lawlessness was already working ; 
* e This know also, that in the last days perilous times shall come,” or rather, “are 
present ” (2 Tim, iii. 1 — 5), And St, .Peter affirms that there shall arise in the Church 
false teachers, who shall privily “ bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them, and shall bring upon themselves swift destruction ” (2 Pet, ii. i); 
and that “in the last days there shall be scoffers, walking after their lusts” (2 Pet, 
iii. 2). And a similar declaration is made by St, Jude : “ Remember ye the words 
which were spoken before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ; how that they told 
you them should be mockers in the last time, who should walk after their own 
ungodly lusts” (Jude 17, 18). And our Lord himself*, in Ms eschatological discourse, 
warned his disciples that there should arise false Christs and false prophets (Matt, 
xxiv. 24) — a declaration which probably lies at the root of all similar apocalyptic 
assertions, 1 In these passages, however, it is to he observed that a plurality of’ 
teachers is asserted; whereas, in our passage, they are concentrated in an individual— 
the Man of Sin. 

Especially in the Epistles of St John— there is express mention of Antichrist of a 
person (or persons) who is the opponent of Christ It is only in these Epistles that 
the word occurs, and it does so four times : “Little children, it is the last time: and as 
ye have heard that [the] Antichrist shall come, even now there are many Antichrists” 
“Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? He is Antichrist, that 
denieth the Father and the Son.” “Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is not of God: and this is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof ye 
have heard that it should come ; and even now already is it in the world,” “ For many 
deceivers are entered into the world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh. This is a deceiver and an Antichrist” (1 John ii. 18, 22; iv. 3; 2 John 7), 
Now, the Man of Sin of St. Paul has been identified with the Antichrist of Sr. John. 
They agree in several points: in both he m described as an individual, whose coming 
will he foreshadowed by many forerunners ; 2 in both his advent is future, but the- evil 
principle, the apostasy or spirit of Antichrist, is already at work ; and in both there is 
open opposition to God and Christ, It is, however, to be observed that in St. John 
the Antichristian error is more positively stated as consisting in the denial that Jesus 
Christ came in the flesh,— .accordingly, as Gnosticism, which we know was already 
secretly corrupting the Church; and hence the reason why some have connected the 
Man of Bin with the errors of the Gnostics, whereas it does not appear from St. Paul’s 
words that the characteristics of the Gnostics correspond with the characteristics of 
the Man of Sin; but, on the other hand, the denial of the Father and the Bon is 
common to both. 

It would, far exceed the limits of this excursus to compare the Man of Sin with the 
declarations concerning the manifestations of evil in the Apocalypse of St. John. In 
that mysterious book there appears to be two centres or impersonations of evil: the 
one described as the beast coming out of the sea, to whom the dragon gave his power 
and seat and great authority (Eev. %i U, 1, 2) ; and the other, as another beast coming 
out of the earth, who had two horns like a lamb, and spake like a dragon (Rev. xiif. 
II), and who has been identified with the false prophet (Rev. xvi, 13 ; xix. 20 ; xx. 10).® 
Whether there is a resemblance between the Man of Sin and either or both of these 
beasts, we do not inquire ; in both a manifestation or revelation of evil, and the con- 
centration of it in an individual or individuals, is predicted. * 

1 On the connection between PauTs prediction and our Lord’s prophecy, see De Wette'n 
4 Thesgalouicher,’ p. 188. 

2 u The mystery of iniquity working” in St, Paul’s prophecy; the “many Antichrists” 

John. 

* Archdeacon Farrar entertains the strange idea that the first beast coming out of the sea 
is Nero; and the second beast coming out of the earth, or the false prophet, i$ Vespasian 
(se^articles in the Expositor, May and September, 1881). 
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The prediction of St, Paul bears a still more striking resemblance to the vision of 
Daniel concerning the -wicked and persecuting king (Dan. xi.) than to either the Anti- 
christ of St. John or the beasts of the Apocalypse. That prophecy of Daniel received 
its primary accomplishment in Antiochus Epiphanes, the great persecutor of the Jews, 
but the concluding portion is applicable to a future opponent of God and his people, 
and finds its full accomplishment in him. 1 Now, the imagery employed by the prophet 
and the apostle is the same. Paul predicts a falling away ; and Daniel tells us that the 
king shall “ have intelligence with them that forsake the holy covenant” (Dan. xi. 30). 
Paul tells us that the Man of" Sin shall sit in the temple of God, displaying himself as 
God ; and Daniel, in the passage quoted by our Lord, speaks of the abomination of 
desolation being set up in the holy place (Dan. xi. 31). Paul foretells that the Man 
of Bin shall oppose and exalt himself against all that is called God or is an object of 
worship; and Daniel tells us that the king shall exalt and magnify himself above 
every god, and shall speak marvellous things against the God of gods, and shall prosper 
till the indignation he accomplished (Dan. xi. 36). This resemblance between the 
persecuting king of Daniel and the Man of Sin is repeatedly noticed by the early 
Fathers. Thus Origen observes, “ What is stated by Paul in the words quoted by him 
when he says, ‘so be sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God/ 
is in Daniel referred to in the following manner: ‘And on the temple shall be the 
abomination of desolation, and at the end of time an end shall he put to the deso- 
lation’ ” (Origen, ‘Contra. Cels.,’ vi. 46). 2 There can hardly, then, be a reasonable 
doubt that Paul in his prediction had this prophecy of Daniel in view. 3 

The prediction of St. Paul concerning the Man of Sin made a deep impression upon 
the early Fathers, and the references to it in their writings are numerous. There is 
also a comparative unanimity in their sentiments. In general, they considered that 
the fulfilment of the prediction was future; that the Man of Sin was Antichrist, and an 
individual; and that the restraining influence was the Homan empire. Justin Martyr 
speaks of the Man of Sin as the man of apostasy, who speaks strange things against the 
Most High, and shall venture to do unlawful deeds on earth against Christians (‘Dial, 
cum Tryph./ c. 110). Irenaeus observes “ that he, being an apostate and a robber, is 
anxious to be adored by God ; and that, although a mere slave, he wishes himself to be 
proclaimed as a king. For he, being endued with the power of the devil, shall come, not 
as ariehteous king in subjection to God, but as the lawless one; concentrating in 
himself all Satanic apostasy, and, setting aside all idols, he shall persuade men that he 
himself is God ” (‘ Adv. Hser./ v. 25. 1). Tertullian alludes to the Roman empire as 
the restraining power : “ What obstacle is there but the Homan state, the falling away 
of which shall introduce Antichrist, for then shall be revealed the lawless one ? ” (‘ De 
Resurr./ c. 24). And again, “ We Christians are under peculiar necessity of praying 
for the emperors and for the complete stability of the empire, because we know that 
dreadful power which hangs over the world and the conclusion of the age, which 
threatens the most horrible evils, is only retarded by the continued existence of the 
Roman empire. This is what we would not experience. And, while we pray that it 
may he deferred, we hereby show our good will to the perpetuity of the Roman state ” 
(‘ Apol./ c. 32). Hippolytus supposes that Antichrist will he a Jew, belonging to the 
tribe of Dan: 4 “As Christ springs from the tribe of Judah, so Antichrist is to spring 
from the tribe of Dan” (‘De Antichristo/ c. 14). Cyprian regards Antiochus 
Epiphanes as the type of Antichrist (‘Exhort, ad Martyr./ c. 11). And Jerome 

1 The Jews considered Antiochus Epiphanes as the type of Antichrist, to whom they gave 
the name of Armillus. Tims the Targum translates Isa. xi. 4, “ By the breath 'of his 
mouth he shall slay Armillus, the wicked one.” According to the Jewish notions, Armillus 
sh$ll appear in the last days ; he shall be born of a marble statue in one of the churches of 
Rome; the Romans shall acknowledge him as their Messiah, and accept him as their king; 
he shall make war with Israel, and in the battle that will ensue Messiah ben Joseph will be 
slain ; but Messiah ben David shall appear, and utterly destroy Armillus and his followers. 

2 See also Irenaeus, 4 Adv. Haer.,’ v. 25, 3. 

* For the resemblance between this prediction of Paul and the prophecy of Daniel, 
see Jowett on ‘St. Paul’s Epistles/ vol. i. p. 174, etc., 1st edit. ; Hofmann’s * Schriftbeweis/ 
vol. ii. p. U14, etc. 

* The same opinion is entertained by Irenaeus, ‘ Adv. Hser./ v. 30. 2. ' n 
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observes, u As the Saviour bad Solomon and other saints as types of bis coming, so wo 
may rightly believe that Antichrist had, as a type of himself, that most wicked king 
Antiochus, who persecuted the saints and profaned the temple ” (on Dan. xi. 35). 
There was a diversity of opinion among them regarding the meaning of the temple of 
God, in which the Man of Sin was to seat himself. Some of the Fathers (Chry- 
sostom, Theodore!, Augustine, Jerome) interpreted the expression figuratively as de- 
noting the Christian Church; whilst others ([rename, Cyril) took it literally, and 
referred it to the temple of Jerusalem, supposing that the Man of Sin would rebuild' 
die temple. 

It was an opinion in the early Church, continuing even to the date of the fourth 
century, that Nero was Antichrist. Of course, such an opinion cannot refer to the Man 
of Sin, as this would involve an anachronism; but can only be applied to Antichrist 
as described in the Apocalypse. Too much has been made of this Nero myth, as it is 
seldom alluded to by the early Fathers until the close of the third century. Nero was 
the first emperor who persecuted the Christians, and was therefore peculiarly obnoxious 
to them. After his death, there was a general impression throughout the Roman world 
that he was not really dead, but was living in concealment in Parthia, and would 
return to regain his empire. “About this time,” observes Tacitus, “ a report that Nero 
was still alive, and on his way to the East, excited a false alarm throughout Achaia and 
Asia ” ( f Hist./ ii. 8). And Suetonius mentions that it was thought that Nero was still 
alive, and would shortly return to Rome, and take vengeance on all his enemies (* Nero/ 
57). Mention is made in history of three impostors who personated Nero ; one in Achaia 
and Proconsular Asia, in the reign of Otho ; a second, also in Proconsular Asia, in the 
reign of Titus; and a third, protected by the Parthians, in the reign of Domitian. 
From this notion appears to have arisen the Christian idea that Nero would be again 
raised up as Antichrist. 1 * The earliest notice of this opinion appears in the fourth of 
the Sybilline books (a.d. 80), which, however, is considered by critics to be not of 
Christian, but of Jewish origin. In the fifth Sybilline book, supposed to be of the 
time of Hadrian (a.d. 130), according to some by a Jewish Christian, and according 
to others by an Egyptian Jew, the Antichrist Beliar is identified with Nero. 3 Not 
until the close of the third century (a.d. 290) does Victorious, Bishop of Pefctau, in his 
exposition of the Apocalypse, identify the beast rising out of the sea with Nero: “Now 
that one of the heads was, as it were, slain to death, in this he speaks of Nero and 
Chrysostom regarded Nero as the type of Antichrist. 3 The great reason, however, on 
which certain writers ground their opinion that the author of the Apocalypse considered 
Nero to he Antichrist, was the declaration contained in Rev. xvii. 10, 11, “ And there 
are seven kings : five are fallen, and one is, and the other is not yet come ; and when 
he cometh, he must continue a short space. And the beast which was, and is not, even 
he is the eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition ” — a passage referred to by 
Victorious. 4 By the five kings they understand the five emperors who had already 
reigned — Augustus, Tiberius, Caius, Claudius, and Nero ; by the sixth, Galba (or, accord- 
ing to others, Vespasian : Galba, Otho, and Vitellius being omitted, as their reigns were 
short) ; by the seventh, Otho (or, according to others, Titus); and by the eighth, who 
was also one of the seven, Antichrist or Nero restored to^life. This passage is still 
appealed to by recent writers who adopt the Nero hypothesis. 5 Laetantius (a.d. 308), 

1 See Merivale's ‘History of the Romans under the Empire/ cabinet edit., vol. viL 
pp. 50, etc., 348, etc. 

4 See, on the Sybilline oracles and their probable age, Drummond’s £ Jewish Messiah/ 
pp. 10 — 16. According* to Friedlieb, both the fourth and tile fifth books are of Jewish origin, 

3 Lardner’s Works, vol. ii p. 94. 

4 Yictorinus supposes the five kings who had fallen to be Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, and Titus; the sixth, Domitian; the seventh, Nerva; and the eighth, Antichrist 
or Nero. 

5 As Liicke Ewald, Bleek, Be Wette, Renan, Iramer, Diisterdieck, and Archdeacon Farrar. 
Diisterdieek and Archdeacon Farrar (who, however, appears undecided) suppose that the 
eighth king is Domitian, who came as Nero in spirit, and who was also called Nero. Most 
of these writers suppose that Augustus was the first emperor, though no sufficient reason 
can be assigned for the exclusion of Julius Csesar. Renan commences with Julius Osesar, 
$#id, according to him, Nero was the sixth emperor, whom the author of* the Apocalypse 
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on the other hand, repudiates this hypothesis as extravagant : “Some persons o i 
extravagant imagination /’ he observes, “ suppose that Nero, haying been, conveyed to 
a distant region, is still alive; and to him they apply the Sybiiiine verses concerning 

* the fugitive who slew his own mother, heing to come from the uttermost boundaries 
of the earth ; ’ as if he who was the first, shall also be the last persecutor, and thus prove 
the forerunner of Antichrist. But we ought not to believe those who, affirming that 
the two prophets, Enoch and Elijah, have been translated into some remote place, that 

. they might attend our Lord when he shall come to the judgment, a ho fancy that Nero 
is to appear hereafter as the forerunner of the devil, when he shall come to Jay waste 
the earth and overthrow mankind,” 1 

The opponents of hierarch’ cal power in the Middle Ages regarded the pope as Antb 
christ, and considered the passage in question as a prediction of the origin and growth 
of the papal authority. Thus as early as the close of the tenth century (a.i>. V>91), 
Arnulph, Bishop of Orleans, declared at the Council of Rheims that if toe Roman 
pontiff was destitute of charity, and puffed up with knowledge, he was Antichrist. 
This view was entertained by Robert Grostete the celebrated Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Savonarola, by the Albigenses, the Waldenses, Wickliffe and the Wickliflites, the 
Hussites, and all those sects who were in opposition to the Roman hierarchy. Even 
St. Bernard uses this bold language: 44 The ministers of Christ are become the servants 
of Antichrist, and the beast of the Apocalypse has seated himself in the chair of 
St. Peter.” 2 

The Reformers in general adopted this opinion. Such was the view of Luther, Calvin, 
EuingUus, Melancthon, Beza, and Bucer ; and, among English Reformers, Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and Jewell According to them, the apostasy is the fulling away 
hom evangelical doctrine to the traditions of men and the corruptions, of popery ; the 
Man .of Bin, or Antichrist, is not, as the Fathers conceived, an individual, hut the succes- 
sion ofpo. es — series et mceessio hominum ; and the restraining power is the Roman empire, 
out of whose ruins the papacy arose. The Lutheran Church inserted this opinion as 
an article in their creed (Articl. Smalc., ii. 4). In the dedication of the translators of 
the Authorized Version to King James, it is assumed that the pope is the Man of Sin ; 
and that monarch is complimented for writing in the defence of the truth, which gave 
** such a blow unto that Man of Sin as will not be healed.” And the assertion that the 
pope is Antichrist and the Man of Sin forms one of the articles of the Westminster 
Confession : 44 There is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus Christ ; nor can 
the Rope of Rome in any sense be head thereof, but is that Antichrist, that* Man of Sin 
and son of perdition, that exaitetk himself in the Church against Christ and all that is 
called God ” (ch. xxv. 0). ■lyf V 'y; ; y-y y'hyy.: 'yl: 

The Romanists, on the other hand, were naturally led by opposition to consider the 
passage as a prediction of the rise and growth of Protestantism. The apostasy was 
the falling away from the Romish Church by the doctrines of the Reformation. The 
Man of Bin denoted heretics in general, but especially Luther, the chief of the Reformers. 
The restraining influence was the German empire, considered as a continuation of the 
Roman empire. This, however, was not the general opinion of the Church of Rome; 
most of their theologians supposed that Antichrist, or the Man of Bin, was an individual 
whose coming is yet future. 

The Greek Church was naturally led to regard the prophecy as a prediction ol 
Mohammedanism ; the apostasy was the falling away of many Greek and Oriental 
Churches to Mohammedanism; the man of sin was Mohammed; and the restraining 
influence the power of the Roman empire. 3 Some of the Reformers (Melancthon, Bucer, 
Muse ulus) considered that there were two Antichrists— -one belonging to the Eastern 
Church and the other to the Western ; the Eastern Antichrist was Mohammed, and the 

erroneously supposed to be alive. (Bee a most interesting note on this Nero fable by Arch- 
deacon Lee, in the 4 Speaker’s Commentary.’ New Testament, voL iv. p. 759, etc. See also 
Block’s 4 Lectures on the Apocalypse/ p. 86, etc. ; DiLterdieek’s * (Ben barring JoUanuis/ 
p» 521, etc.) 

1 Lactam ins, 4 De Mortibus Persecuforum/ c. ii 

* Quoted by Bbhop Hurd, 4 On Prophecy/ vol. ii. pp. 28, 20, 

* Innocent III. endeavoured to stir up a crusade by the declaration that Mohammed was 

the Man of Sim ' p :> ='. > i . -.‘y 
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Western was the pope. It is a remarkable circumstance that all three— the Greeks, the 
Homans, and the Protestants — were at one as regards the restraining influence ; this they 
regarded as the imperial power— the Roman empire, either in itself or continued in. the 
Greek and German empires. 

The modem views concerning the Man of Bin are chiefly four : the Rationalists, who 
consider that there is no prophecy ; the Prmfcerisfcs, who consider the prophecy as already 
fulfilled; the Progressionists, who regard it as being fulfilled or in the course of fulfil* 
merit- ; and the Futurists, who regard the fulfilment as still future. 

1. The first class of expositors are those who regard all the usual interpretations as 
proceeding from a false assumption as if there were a prophecy, whereas there is in 
reality no prediction at all. This opinion is adopted by K<»ppe, Pelt, De Wette, Lfine- 
mann, Jowefct, and Davidson. Koppe appears to have been the earliest who took this view 
of the passage. lie idealizes the prediction, and supposes that the apostle is only stating 
his impressions of what might be the future state of the Church from a consideration of 
the times in which he lived. The apostle was profoundly impressed with the prophecies 
of Daniel, and from them he dreaded an outburst of evil after his death, and he expressed 
his forebodings in language coloured from Daniel. Pelt supposes that the mystery of 
iniquity was the inward principle of evil which the apostle foresaw would afterwards 
break forth in a more open and violent form; that the restraining power was the will 
of God holding back the kingdom of Satan ; and that the coming of Christ was the 
final victory of good over evil. Bo also De Wette observes, “ He goes altogether wrong 
who finds here any more than the apostle’s subjective anticipation, from his own 
historical position, of the future of the Christian Church. Instead of rising to the 
example of Christ, acknowledging the limitation which there is to a definite foreknowledge 
of the future, the apostle pays a tribute to human weakness, since he wanted to know 
too much beforehand.” 1 Lunemann considers that Paul was so entirely engrossed by his 
ideas of the proximity of the advent that, carried away by his individuality, he “ wished 
to settle more exactly concerning its circumstances and conditions the historical relations 
of the coming of Christ than is allotted to man in general to know, even although he 
should be the apostle, the most filled with the Spirit of God.” 2 “ Such passages [Col. if. 
B» 16 ; Eph. vi. 12]/’ observes Professor Jowett, “are a much safer guide to the interpre- 
tation of the one we are considering than the meaning of similar passages in the Old 
Testament. For they indicate to us the habitual thought of the apostle’s mind; ‘a 
falling away first,’ suggested, probably, by the wavering which he saw among his own 
converts, the grievous wolves entering into the Church of Ephesus (Acts xx. 29), the 
turning away of all them of Asia (2 Tim. i. 15). When we consider that his own 
converts and Jewish opponents or half-converts were all the world to him; that through 
them, as it were in a glass, he appeared to see the workings of human nature generally, 
we understand how this double image of good and evil should have presented itself to 
him, and the kind of necessity that he felt that Christ and Antichrist should alternate 
with each other. It was not that he foresaw some great conflict, decisive of the destinies 
of mankind. What he anticipated for man nearly resembled the spiritual combat in 
the seventh chapter of the Romans.” 3 And Dr. Davidson remarks, “ The passage does 
not contain a prophecy, but rather the writer’s notion on a subject which did not concern 
the proper faith and duty of mankind. Those notions were shaped by the floating 
belief of his day, and have nothing beyond an historical interest. They belong to the 
past of Christianity — to its infantino state, when it was emerging out of Judaism, and 
assuming that independent position to which no man contributed so much as the apostle 
of the Gentiles, 4 

Such a view is at variance with the idea of inspiration— in other words, with the 
supposition that the apostle was guided in writing by a higher Spirit than Ms own. 
The supernatural is entirely overlooked ; the apostle writes according to his own fancies; 

1 De Wette, however, expresses himself very differently, in the preface to his exposition 
of the Apocalypse ; there lie recognizes the symptoms of Antichrist in the God-cb&ying 
egoism of our day. With its rejection of all restraints. 

2 Lunemann, ‘ Briefe an die Thessaloincher/ pp. 229, 230, translation of tho $afioe* 

p. '237* . . . 

1 Jowett’s ‘St. Paul’s Epistles,’ vol. L p. 177, 1st edit. 

Davidson’s ‘ Introduction to the New Testament/ vol. i. p. It (new edit). 
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he is led astray by bis erroneous opinions. How such a view is tl entirely consistent 
with the apostle’s inspiration ” is difficult to understand, even although we employ the 
term “inspiration ” in a very broad sense. The power of foretelling the future is denied 
to the sacred writers. “ We take them,” observes Dr. Davidson, “ as guides to faith and 
practice generally without adopting all that they propounded, or believing that they could 
foretell events.” 1 It is evident the apostle is here giving a prediction of what shall take 
place ; and therefore, if there were no real prediction, he was on this point mistaken and 
in error, and consequently uninspired. If we admit inspiration, we must receive the 
truths declared as the revelation of God : the Scripture contains truths to b£ received, 
and not the mere opinions of fallen men to he canvassed. 

2. The second class of interpreters are those who, recognizing a prediction, regard it 
as already fulfilled. To this class belong Grotius, Wetstein, Hammond, Le Clerc, Whitby, 
Sehottgen, Wieseler, Kern, Dellinger, and Baumgarfcen. These generally agree in consider- 
ing that the prophecy received its accomplishment in Christ’s coming in spirit to destroy 
Jerusalem, although they differ widely in details. Grotius supposes that the Man of Sin 
was Caligula, who demanded supreme and universal worship as god, and ordered his statue 
to he placed in the temple of Jerusalem ; he who restrained was Viteliius, the Proconsul 
of Syria, who, at the risk of his life, refused to obey the order of Caligula ; and the 
lawless one was Simon Magus. It seemed to Paul that the delineation of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in Daniel was to he realized "in Caligula. 2 But the distinction between the 
Man of Sin and the lawless one is incorrect, and besides, the interpretation involves an 
anachronism, as the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians was written after the death o f 
Caligula. Wetstein adopts the extravagant opinion that the Man of Sin was Titus, “ the 
delight of the human race,” whose army brought their idolatrous ensigns into the 
captured temple and offered sacrifices there ; and that the restraining influence was 
Nero, that monster of iniquity, whose death was necessary for the rule of Titus. 
Hammond imagined that, by the Man of Sin, Simon Magus, together with his followers 
the Gnostics, was meant ; the apostasy was the falling away of the Christians into 
Gnosticism ; and the restraining influence was the apostles, who, bv still preaching to the 
Jews, preserved the union still subsisting between Jews and Christians. 3 Le Clerc 
supposes that the apostasy was the revolt of the Jews from the Romans ; the Man ot 
Sin was the rebellious Jews, and especially their leader Simon the son of Giora; and the 
restraining power was the chief of the Jewish nation, who were against the revolt. Whitby 
also considers the apostasy was the revolt of the Jews from the Roman empire or from 
the faith ; the Man of Sin was the Jewish nation, with their high priest and Sanhedrim; 
and the restraining power was Claudius, during whose reign the Jews would not rebel, as 
they were under great obligations to him. 4 5 Sehottgen also agrees with Whitby in con- 
sidering that by the Man of Sin is meant the Pharisees, the" rabbis, and the doctors of 
the Law; but he differs from him in considering that the restraining power was the 
prayers of the Christians, which warded off the destruction of Jerusalem until they had 
left the city and retired to Pella. Much more ingenious is the opinion of Wieseler. He 
also considers the prophecy as a prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem. <f Pie that 
restraineth ” must be some good influence which delayed the catastrophe, and this he 
considers to be the pious Jews then living, particularly the Christians ; and if the 
singular number requires an individual, then the restrainer is James the Just, the Lord’s 
brother. Not until James was murdered and the Christians had removed item Jeru- 
salem was the city taken. 6 Kern considers that the Man of Bin is Nero ; he that restraineth 
is Vespasian and his son Titus; and the apostasy is the revolt of the Jews or the 
departure of the Christians. 6 Dollinger, like Kern, supposes Antichrist to he Nero. 
Nero was already adopted by Claudius, and was regarded by many as the future Cmsar. 
“He that restraineth” was Claudius. The coming of Christ was his coming to 

1 Davidson’s 4 Introduction to the New Testament,” vol. i. p, 15 (new edit.). 

3 Grotius, 4 Annotationes in II. Epistolam ad Thessal/ 

3 Hammond on the New Testament, in loco . 

4 Whitby’s 4 Commentary,’ pp. 813—818. London ; Thomas Tegg, 1842. 

5 Wiesehr’s 4 Chronologic des apostolischen Zietalters,* pp. 268—277. 

s Kern, on this account, considers the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians to be spurious, 
The same view is maintained by Baur, Hilgenfeld, and others belonging to the Tubingen 
school. . , ' ; ;■ 
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execute judgment on Jerusalem; and although. Nero did not personally undertake 
anything against the Jews, yet he did so by his lieutenant Vespasian. The apostasy 
was the departure of the Christians into the errors of the Gnostics. Dellinger, however, 
considers that there may be a more complete fulfilment in the last days. 1 Banmgartem 
thinks that the prophecy reflects the experience of the apostle : the Man of Sin was the 
Jews who everywhere opposed his preaching the gospel ; the apostasy was the renuncia 
tion of Jesus as the Messiah ; and the restraining influence was the imperial authority 
which hitherto had protected the apostle and kept the Jews in check. This opinion 
apt ears to-be partially adopted by Bishop Lightfoot: u It seems, upon the whole, pro- 
bable,” he observes, “ that the Antichrist is represented especially by Judaism. With a 
prophetic insight, the apostle foresaw, as he contemplated the moral and political condi- 
tion of the race, the approach of a great and overwhelming catastrophe. ... It was to 
Roman justice and Roman magistrates that the apostle had recourse at this time to 
shield him from the enmity of the Jews and to check their violence.” 2 At the same 
time, he thinks that the prophecy has not yet received its most striking and complete 
fulfilment. 

It would be a mere waste of time to examine these views seriatim. So*far as they 
consider the prophecy as having received its full accomplishment, they do not satisfy 
its conditions, and have only a general and fancied resemblance. Especially it is fatal 
to the views of this class of interpreters that the coming of Christ alluded to is evidently 
not his coming in spirit to destroy Jerusalem, but, as the context shows, and as is the 
uniform meaning of the phrase in the Epistles bf Paul, his coming in person to establish 
his spiritual kingdom. 

3. The third class of exponents are those who regard the prophecy as being fulfilled, 
or as in the course of fulfilment; that is, as already partially fulfilled, but awaiting its 
complete accomplishment : we allude to those who find in the passage a prediction of 
popery. Besides the early Reformers, this opinion is advocated by Hooker, Hurd, 
Newton, Turretin, Benson, Bengal, Doddridge, Mackniglit, Michaelis, Elliott, and 
Bishop "Wordsworth. 

This opinion proceeds on the assumption that the restraining influence is the Roman 
empire. In the prediction, that influence is both masculine and neuter ; by the mascu- 
line the emperor is meant-, and by the neuter the empire. This opinion is that of the 
early Fathers, and was generally adopted with various modifications by Greeks, Roman- 
ists, and Protestants. 3 It is in itself highly probable, and may have been handed down 
by tradition from the Church of Thessalpnica, who had been instructed concerning its 
nature (ch. ii. 6). If the restrainer was the Roman emperor, we may understand 
the reason of the reserve of the apostle. If he had stated this in so many words, he 
would have been regarded as an enemy to the Roman government, because he would 
then teach the destruction of the empire, and would have involved Christians in perse- 
cution. Prudence required a discreet silence on this point. This reason for reserve 
was recognized by the early Fathers. te If St. Paul,” observes Chrysostom, “ had said 
that the Roman empire will soon be dissolved, the heathen world would have destroyed 
him as a rebel and all the faithful with him, as persons who took up arms against the 
state. But St. Paul means the Roman empire; and when that shall have been taken 
away, then the Man of Sin will come. For as the power of Babylon was dissolved by 
the Persian dynasty, and the Persian was supplanted by the Greek, and the Greek by 
the Roman, so the Roman will be dissolved by Antichrist, and Antichrist by Christ” 
(in loco). Now, in the view of those who regard the pope as the Man of Sin, this pre- 
diction was fully verified. No sooner was the restrainer removed than the Man of Bin 
was revealed. As long as the Roman emperor continued heathen and resident at 
Rome, no ecclesiastical power was permitted, to exalt itself; but no sooner did the 

1 For Bollinger’s views, see Liinemann, ‘ On the ThessaloniansJ p. 232 ; and Riggenb&ch 
in Lange’s 4 Commentary.’ 

4 Smith’s 4 Dictionary of the Bible,’ article * £ Second Epistle to the Thessalonians.” 

3 To this general opinion the view of Calvin is a notable exception. He supposes that 
the restraining influence was the limited diffusion' of the gospel, and that the Man of Sin 
was not to be manifested until the gospel was preached to the whole world. ttf This,, there- 

fore, was the delay until the career of the gospel should be completed, because a gracious 
invitation to salvation was first in order ” (Calvin, in loco). 
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emperor remove from Borne to Constantinople, than the papacy arose — the restraint 
on the Bishop of Borne was removed ; and after the Roman empire in the West came 
to an end by the dethronement of Augustulus, the power of the pope mightily in* 
creased. ■ 

But the great point of inquiry is — Is there a sufficient resemblance between thi$ 
prophecy and Romanism, so that we may conclude that they are related to each other 
as prediction and fulfilment? Are the characteristics of the Man of Sin found in 
popery ? Those who belong to this class of interpreters assert that the resemblance is 
striking and obvious. An apostasy is predicted, and there is in Romanism a falling 
away from the pure gospel to the traditions of men; the doctrines of purgatory, tran- 
substantiation, the sacrifice of the Mass, the adoration of the Virgin and the saints, are 
adduced as examples. The Man of Sin is represented as opposing and exalting himself 
against all that is called God or is an object of worship; and this is considered as 
receiving its fulfilment in the pope exalting himself above all human and Divine 
authority, claiming the title “ king of kings, and lord of lords/ applying to himself 
the words of the psalmist, “ All kings shall bow down before thee,” styling himself 
universal bishop, 1 and asserting his power to dispose of the kingdoms of the earth. 
The Man of Bin is said to seat himself in the temple of Cod, showing himself as Cod. 
The temple of God is here understood to be the Christian Church, and the pope places 
himself in it as its supreme head, the vicar of Jesus Christ. He shows himself as God 
by claiming Divine attributes, as holiness and infallibility * assuming Divine preroga- 
tives, as the power of pardoning sins and the opening and shutting of the kingdom of 
heaven; and using such Divine titles as “ Our Lord God the pope,” “ Another God on 
earth.” 2 Every pope, on his election, is placed on the high altar of St. Peter’s, and receives 
the adoration of the cardinals. The coming of the Man of Sin is after the working of 
Satan, with all power* and signs, and wonders of falsehood* And this is considered as 
receiving its fulfilment in the false miracles of popery ; in the impositions of indulgences 
and purgatory ; in the wonders done by sacred images moving, speaking, bleeding ; in 
the prodigies effected by sacred relics; in the supernatural visitations of the Virgin; 
and in the pretended power of working miracles which the Church of Rome still claims; 
as Bellarmine reckons the glory of miracles as the eleventh mark of the Catholic Church. 
God is represented as punishing sin by sin, “ sending to them the working of error that 
they might believe the lie.” The popish legends, which have gained such credit as to 
be admitted among their ceremonies, and especially the monstrous doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, are regarded as the fulfilment of this part of the prophecy. 3 And, besides, 
in the other passage where Paul predicts the falling away of the latter times, the marks 
which he gives find their counterpart in the corruption of popery; “Giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils ; speaking lies in hypocrisy ; having their con- 
science seared with a hot iron ; forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats” (1 Tim. iv. 1—3). 

Paul represents the system as working even in his days; “For the mystery of 
lawlessness is already working” (ch. ii. 7). It works inwardly; it is a mystery, 
something concealed and unknown until it is revealed ; the germs of the Antichristian 
system were already in the Church; the leaven of corruption was at work. Paul knew 
this because he was inspired by the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost can see what man 
cannot see (Wordsworth). But, in truth* the germs of the Antichristian system are 
discernible in the false doctrines and superstitious practices alluded to in Paul’s Epistles ; 
and it is asserted that there is a striking resemblance between them and the doctrines 
mid practices of Romanism ; as, for example, the worship of angels (Col. in 8), the 

* In the remarkable words of Gregory the Great, in opposition to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, “Whoever calls himself universal bishop is the precursor of Antichrist.” 

2 These and such-like titles are cited in Jewell’s 4 Apology / Poole’s * Annotations / 
Newton, i On the Prophecies.’ See also Barrow’s i Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy ; ’ 
Stillirigfleet, 4 On Popery,* ch. xviii. ; and Luthardt's ‘Saving Truths of Christianity/ 
pp. 395, 39G. 

* “The annals of the world,” observes Dr. Maeknight, “cannot produce persons and. 

events to which the things written in this pa-8 A ge can be applied with so much fitness m 
to the bis oj b of heme. \V, y, t on, should wu to in any doubt concerning the interprets 
tkm utiu oi this u& ill cy?” 
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abstinence from certain foods (1 Cor. viii. 8), bodily mortification (Col. ii. 23), the 
traditions and doctrines and commandments of men (Col. ii. 8, 22) ; so thaf, as Bishop 
Newton observes, “ the foundations of popery were laid, indeed, in the apostles* days, 
but the superstructure was raised by degrees, and several ages passed before the build- 
ing was completed, and the Man of Sin was revealed in full perfection.* 5 1 

Of course, according to this view of the subject, the complete fulfilment of the 
prophecy is still future. The destruction of the Man of Sin — that is, according to this 
view, Romanism — is also predicted: “ Whom the Lord Jesus will slay with the breath 
of his mouth, and annihilate by the appearance of his coming ” (ch. ii. 8). W© have 
shown, in the Exposition, that by this cannot be meant the preaching of the pure 
gospel, or the diffusion of the Word of God at the Reformation ; the language is denun- 
ciatory. As, however, this portion of the prophecy is unfulfilled, it is not required 
to offer any explanations. The interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy is probably 
beyond the powers of the human mind ; the fulfilment is the only key to the inter- 
pretation. 

To this view of the subject numerous objections have been raised : there are three 
which merit consideration. (1) It is affirmed that the Man of Sin is distinctly asserted 
to be an individual ; he is called “ the lawless one,” “ the son of perdition ; ” whereas, 
according to the above view, he is an ecclesiastical system, or a succession of indivi- 
duals. But, as Bishop Lightfoot observes, “ in all figurative passages it is arbitrary 
to assume that a person is denoted when we find a personification. Thus the Man of 
Sin here need not be an individual man ; it may be a body of men, or a power, or a 
spiritual influence.” 2 The restraining influence, which is put at one time in the neuter 
and at another time in the masculine, is almost universally acknowledged to he, not a 
person, but an influence or series of persons. So, in like manner, the Man of Sin may 
be a succession of individuals; at least, there is no absolute necessity arising from the 
terms of the prophecy to regard him as a person. 3 (2) It is affirmed that, even admitting 
all the striking coincidences, yet the idea of popery does not and never did fulfil the 
prophecy in ver. 4. So far from the pope opposing and exalting himself against all 
that is called God or is an object of worship, his “abject adoration and submission tc 
them has ever been one of his most notable peculiarities ” 4 (Alford). But to this it 
has been replied that the, arrogance of the pope, his assertion that he is the vicar of 
Christ, his claim of infallibility, which has lately been conceded to him, are a distinct 
fulfilment of this prediction. (3) It is said that “if the papacy be Antichrist, then has 
the manifestation been made and endured now for nearly fifteen hundred years, and yet the 
day of the Lord has not come, which, by the terms of our prophecy, such manifestation 
is immediately to precede ” (Alford). But to this it has been answered that it is not 
asserted that the coming of Christ follows directly on the coming of the Man of Sin, but 
merely that the Man of Sin will precede; the interval between the two comings is 
nowhere defined. Besides, it may be that there is a development of Antichrist, and 
that his final destruction by the coming of the Lord will not occur until his full develop- 
ment. Thus, for example, the spiritual power of popery may be unfolding itself ; the 
mystery of lawlessness may he still working, as was lately seen in the introduction of 
two new dogmas into the Romish Church — the immaculate conception of the Virgin, 
and the personal infallibility of the pope. The career of the Man of Sin has not 
yet run. 

Upon the whole, on an impartial review of the subject, we cannot avoid the 
impression that the points of resemblance between the prophecy and Romanism are 
numerous, varied, and striking. Our forefathers had no doubt as to the application of 
the prediction, and perhaps they were nearer the truth than we in modern times who 
hesitate. Such an opinion may be considered as uncharitable and unjust, and is 
certainly not in accordance with the more liberal spirit of our age, where popery is 
viewed as it presently exists, divested of its power to persecute, and as seen in the 
culture, refinement, and piety of many of its adherents. But when we reflect upon 

1 Bishop Newton’s * Dissertation on the Man of Sin.’ 

3 Smith's £ Dictionary of the Bible/ article “ Epistles to the Tbessalonians.” 

* See Elliott's * Horfo Apocalyptic^/ vol. iii. p, 9 66, 5th edit; Newton, 4 On the Pro*, 
pbecies/ 

* Alford’s ‘ Greek Testament/ vol. iii, Prolegomena, p. 66. 
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the abominable persecutions of the Inquisition, the monstrous wickedness of the popes 
prior to the' Reformation, 1 the atrocities perpetrated in the name of religion, 2 the crimes 
committed by the priests, 3 and the general corruption of the whole system ; and when 
we think that it is only the restraining influence of Protestantism which prevents a 
repetition of such actions, we may see reason, if not to affirm positively, yet to suspect 
that such an opinion may be founded on truth, and, if so, be neither uncharitable 
nor unjust. 

4. The fourth class of interpreters consider the fulfilment as future, and that we are 
not to look for any past occurrences as answering all its requirements. This opinion 
is the one which is chiefly favoured in onr days. It has been adopted by Hofmann, 
Ewald, Olshausen, Riggenbach, Lange, Alford, Ellicott, Lillie, Eadie, Meyrick, and 
Bishop Alexander, although there is a considerable difference in their views. 

It is maintained that it is unwarrantable to consider the pope as Antichrist, and the 
papacy as an Antichristian system. The essential doctrines of Christianity are main- 
tained and defended by the Romanists. The cross of Christ is exalted, and his suffer- 
ings are declared to be an atonement for sin. The great doctrine of the Trinity is not 
only maintained, but prominently brought forward. The influences of the Spirit are 
recognized and depended on. And the pope, instead of opposing himself to God, owns 
himself to he the servant and worshipper of God. 4r Hence it is considered that in the 
future there may be a fuller completion than has ever yet taken place in the past. 
Prophecy has many partial fulfilments, until it reaches its climax in a complete accom- 
plishment. Thus the Messianic prophecies of our Lord were partially fulfilled in 
.David, in Solomon, in the Jewish nation. So it may be with this prediction; its final 
.-application may be reserved for the last days of this world’s probation. The anti- 
chmsfcian elements, which are now found dispersed, may be collected and exhibited in 
an individual who will be the realization of the Man of Sin. 

According to Hofmann, the whole passage refers to the visions of Daniel. Paul 
applies the prophecy therein contained to the latter days. The power that restraineth 
the outburst of evil is a good principle; just as Michael, the guardian angel of the 
Jews, withstood the Prince of Persia (Dan. x. 20). When the good principle which 
was preserving the world in agreement with. God is removed, then Antichrist will 
appear in the form of some mighty lawless conqueror. Hofmann appears actually to 
expect the revivification of Antiochus Epiphanes. 5 Ewald, again, applies to the prophecy 
the prediction of Malachi concerning the coming of Elijah." He supposes that by that 
which hinders the appearance of Antichrist the coming of Elijah is meant, and that 
Antichrist will not be revealed in all his atrocious wickedness until Elijah be taken 
out of the way and again translated to heaven. 6 

Omitting these interpretations, which must appear to our English minds fanciful 
and extravagant, based on mere conjecture, and wholly arbitrary in their nature, we 
come to the more rational statements of other divines. In general, according to them, 
the Man of Bin is an individual of gigantic mental power, enormous daring, and. extreme 
wickedness, who shall appear on the earth in the latter days; and the restraining 
influence which prevents the appearance of such an individual is moral order or govern- 
ment. Thus, according to Olshausen, the Man of Sin is an individual. All the manifesta- 
tions of evil, the revolt of the Jews from the Romans, Nero, Mohammed, the development 
of the papacy in the Middle Ages, the French Revolution of 1789, with the abolition 
of Christianity* and the setting up of a prostitute as the goddess of Reason in the 
cathedral church of Paris, and the present diffusion of infidelity and atheism, are the 
precursors of Antichrist; hut they contain only some of bis characteristics, not all. 7 
Similarly Dean Alford observes, “ Though eighteen hundred years later, we stand, with 
regard to this prophecy, where the apostle stood; the day of the Lord not present, 
and not to arrive until the Man of Bin be manifested ; the mystery of iniquity still 

1 As, for example, Sixtus IV., Innocent VIII., Alexander VIL 

4 The massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

* See Fronde’s 4 The English in Ireland,’ bk. iii. ch. L sect. 2L 

4 See Eadie, f On the Thessalonians,* p. 353. 

* Hofmann’s 4 Thessalonicher/ p. 333. 

* Ewald’s i Sendschreiber der Apostel Paulas,’ p, 27, ' 

1 Olshausen, 4 On the Thessalonians,’ pp. 4 88, 489, Clark’s translation.-. 
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working, and much advanced in its working ; the restrainer still hindering. And let us 
ask ourselves — What does this represent to us ? Is it not indicative of a state. in which 
the lawlessness is working on, so to speak, underground, under the surface of things, 
gaining throughout these many ages more expansive force, more accumulated power, 
but still hidden and unconcentrated ? And might we not look, in the progress of such 
a state of things, for repeated minor embodiments of this lawlessness ; the many Anti- 
christs (1 John ii 18) springing up here and there in different countries, the apostasy 
going onwajd and growing, just as there were of Christ himself frequent types and 
minor embodiments before he came in the flesh ? Thus in the papacy, where so many 
of the prophetic features are combined, we see, as it were, a standing embodiment and 
type of the final Antichrist— in the remarkable words of Gregory the Great, the 
prcecursor Antichristi ; and in Nero, and in every persecutor as he arose, and Mahomet, 
and Napoleon, and many other forms and agencies of evil, other and more transient 
types and examples of him.” 1 And Bishop Ellieott remarks, “ The adversary is 
Antichrist, no mere set of principles or succession of opponents, but one single person, 
Being as truly man as he whom he impiously opposes.” And he observes, “The 
restraining principle is the power of well-ordered human rule, the principles of legality 
as opposed to those of lawlessness, of which the Roman emperor 'was the then embodi- 
ment and manifestation.” 2 Similar views are adopted by Bishop Alexander, 3 Dr, Eadie, 
Lillie, 4 and Riggenbach. Meyrick, in bis interesting and exhaustive article on “ Anti- 
christ,” in the appendix to Smith’s 4 Dictionary of the Bible/ thus expresses his view 
of the sum of Scripture teaching with regard to Antichrist; “It would appear that 
there is to he evolved from the womb of the corrupt Church an individual Antichrist, 
who, being himself a scoffer and contemner of all religion, will yet act as the patron 
and defender of the corrupt Church, and compel men to submit to her sway by the force 
of the secular arm and by means of bloody persecutions. ITe will unite the old foes, 
superstition and unbelief, in a combined attack on liberty and religion. He will have 
the power of performing lying miracles and beguiling souls, being the embodiment of 
Satanic as distinct from brutal wickedness.” Or, as Lange puts it, “Antichrist may 
proceed from a coalition between completed absolutism and completed radicalism.” 

Of course, according to this view, the fulfilment being yet future, we cannot apply * 
to its truth or falsehood the characteristics given us in the prophecy itself* It appears 
to he the uniform doctrine of Scripture, as seen both in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New, that before the consummation of all things there will be a final 
and desperate struggle between the principles of good and evil. The revolt against all 
rule and authority, the spread of Nihilism, the increase of infidelity and agnosticism, 
the unblushing proclamation of atheism and the support given to it in the scientific 
and political world, the deification of materialism, are all the precursors of Antichrist. 
It may only require a dissolution of order and a corruption of morals, greater and more 
universal than that which occurred in the great French Revolution, to usher in the 
coming of the Man of Sin, who, amid the confusion, will seize upon the sceptre of 
dominion. We may figure him as an individual, a man of more commanding abilities 
and far greater wickedness than the first Napoleon ; one who will subdue the world, 
and in the height of his impiety and ambition proclaim his atheism, and that man 
himself is God. We cannot penetrate into the future, but we may rest confident that, 
if such a state of things should happen, the final victory of the good over the evil 
cannot be doubted ; the breath of the Lord is sufficient to overthrow the kingdom of 
Antichrist, and to baffle all his pretensions. ft Whom the Lord shall slay with the 
breath of his mouth, and annihilate by the appearance of his comiDg.” 

1 Alford’s c Greek Testament/ vol. iii„ Prolegomena, p. 67. 

* Ellieott, ‘ St. Paul’s. Epistle to the Thessalonians/ p. 109. 

* Commentary on the Thessalonians in the 4 Speaker’s Commentary/ voh lib p* 

4 Lillie’s 4 Lectures on the Thessalonians,’ p* 537, etc. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER in. 

Contents. — The apostle now comes to the 
conclusion of Ms Epistle. He beseeches the 
Thessalonians for an interest in their prayers, 
that the gospel may be rapidly diffused and 
glorified by numerous conversions, and that 
he and his fellow- workers may be enabled 
to preach it unhindered by the opposition of 
their enemies. He expresses his confidence 
that the Lord will preserve them from evil 
and render them obedient to his instruc- 
tions, it being his earnest prayer for them 
that they might be directed into the love of 
Cod and the patience of Jesus Christ. The 
apostle then proceeds to admonish them on 
account of the disorderly conduct which 
many of them exhibited. He had heard 
that there were some among them who 
walked disorderly, and who, either from 
dread or from, excitement on account of 
their belief in the immediate coming of the 
Lord, had desisted from their worldly em- 
ployments. He commands such to return to 
their duties, giving himself as an example, 
inasmuch as, when at Thessalonica, he had 
laboured with his own hands for support; 
If, however, such disorderly persons were 
not to be persuaded, then he enjoins the 
members of the Church to withdraw from 
them and exclude them from their society, 
in order that they might be ashamed and 
brought to repentance and amendment of 
life. He invokes peace upon them from the 
Lord of peace; he authenticates his Epistle 
to guard against imposition ; and concludes 
with his apostolic benediction. 

Yer. 1. — Finally; furthermore ; for the 
rest ; introducing the concluding part of 
the Epistle (see 1 Thess. iv. 1). Brethren, 
pray for ns (see a similar request in 1 Thess. 
v. 25). Observe the unselfishness of the 
apostle's request, He does not ask the 
Thessalonians to pray specially for himself, 
but for the unimpeded diffusion and success 
of the gospel, and for himself only in so far 
m thatlie might be freed from all hindrances 
in preaching the gospel— that God would be 
pleased to crown his labours with success. 
That; introducing the subject-matter of 
prayer ; what he requested the Thessa- 
lonians to pray for. The word of the Lord— 
namely, the gospel — may have free course ; 
literally, may run ; that all obstacles to its 


progress may be removed ; that Its diffusion 
may be free and unimpeded ; that, like the 
sun, it may rejoice as a strong man to run 
his race (Ps. xix. 5; comp. Ps. cxlvii. 15, 
“ He sendeth forth his commandment upon 
earth: his word runneth very swiftly"). 
And be glorified; namely, in the conversion 
of souls (comp. Acts xiii. 48). The allusion 
may be to the applause given to the victors 
in the foot-races which constituted so con- 
siderable a part of the Grecian games. Tins 
personification of the Word of the Lord is 
a favourite figure with the apostle. “In 
St. Paul's language there is but a thin film 
between the Holy Ghost, the Divine per- 
sonal Spirit, and the spirit in the believer’s 
inmost being. And so in St. Paul's concep- 
tion there is but a thin film between the 
Word preached and the living Word of God 
who is God " (Bishop Alexander). Even as 
it is with yon ; a recognition of the eager- 
ness with which the Thessalonians had 
received the gospel. 

Yer. 2. — And that; a further addition 
to the prayer. We; either I Paul, or else 
Paul and Silas and Timothy. May be 
delivered; not may “come off victorious 
whether by life or death" (Calvin), but 
may be rescued from our enemies. Jowett 
observes that we have here the shrinking 
of the flesh from the dangers which awaited 
the apostle. But there is no trace of 
cowardice in these words; the apostle de- 
sires deliverance, not for his own sake, but 
for the sake of the free diffusion of the 
gospel. From unreasonable ; a word whose 
original meaning is “out of place;” then 
used, in an ethical sense, “wicked," “absurd," 
“unreasonable;” perhaps here applied to 
persons who will not listen to arguments. 
And wicked men. By these unreasonable 
and wicked men are not to be understood 
the Jews of Thessalonica, from whom Paul 
formerly suffered, for their influence would 
hardly extend to Corinth; nor Christians 
who were only so in name (Calvin), and 
specially the Judaizing Christians, for there 
is no allusion as yet to their attacks upon 
the apostle ; but the fanatical and unbeliev- 
ing Jews' at Corinth (see Acts xviii. 12). 
For all men have not faith ; or, the faith ; 
the faith is not the possession of all. Faith 
here is the Christian faith: all men have 
not received it — obviously alluding to the 
unbelieving Jews. The words cannot mean, 
all men have not the true faith — referring 
to pretended Christians— false brethren, but 
secret enemies (Calvin). Nor is it to be 
rendered “ all men have not the capacity of 
faith." Others understand by faith that 
upright and candid disposition which would 
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engage men to receive the testimony of the 
apostle ; and others fidelity, as if the apostle 
meant, 44 There are few men whom we can 
trust.” 

Ver. 3. — But; in contrast with the men 
just mentioned. The Lord is faithful ; as if 
the apostle had said, 44 Man may be faithless, 
but the Lord is faithful ” (see Rom. iii. 4). 
“In contrast to the infidelity of man, he 
praises the fidelity of God” (Bengel). By 
the Lord, Christ is meant. In the former 
Epistle, faithfulness is attributed to God 
(1 Thess. v. 24), here to Christ. This faith- 
fulness of Christ consisted in watching over 
his Church, and in effecting its diffusion in 
spite of all the opposition of these unreason- 
able and wricked men. Who shall stablish 
you, and keep you from evil ; or, the evil. 
The word 44 evil ” may be either masculine 
or neuter : if masculine, then it denotes 
“the evil one;” if neuter, then “evil” 
in general. There is nothing in the word 
itself to determine its meaning ; this must 
be learned from the contest. Most com- 
mentators (Calvin, Bengel, Olshansen, Hof- 
mann, Macknight, Eilicott, Eadie, and 
Bishop Alexander) suppose that the evil 
one is meant; and it is so rendered in the 
R.V, : “ Guard you from the evil one.” But 
it is better to take the word abstractly — 
44 evil ” in general, whether evil persons or 
evil things ; as a contrast to 44 every good 
word and work” (ch. ii. 17). So Alford, 
Liinemann, De Wette, Jowett, Lillie. There 
is the same difference of opinion with regard 
to the words in the Lord’s Prayer : “ Deliver 
us from evil;” or “from the evil one” 
(R.V.). Here, also, notwithstanding the 
high authorities ori the opposite side, we 
consider that our Lord’s words are not 
limited to the evil one, but are to be taken 
generally — “ evil ” in the widest sense, as 
being much more forcible. 

Yer. 4. — And we have confidence in the 
Lord. The apostle confidently expects the 
obedience of the Thessalonians, but his 
confidence is not fixed on them — on their 
own efforts, endeavours, and resolutions — 
but on the Lord, namely, Christ; on his 
grace and strength communicated to and 
perfected in weakness. The obedience of 
the Thessalonians flowed from the grace 
of Christ; it was in consequence of the 
communication of the influences of his 
Spirit that they were enabled to make pro- 
gress and to persevere in the Christian life. 
“Here,” observes Professor Jowett, 44 as 
elsewhere, the apostle speaks of believing, 
hoping, doing ail things in Christ. We 
lead an ordinary life as well as a religious 
one ; but, with the apostle, his ordinary life 
is his religiou* one, and hence he uses 
religious expressions in reference to all that 
he say* and does.” The apostle lives in 


the sphere of Christ. Touching you ; with 
reference to you — the direction of his con- 
fidence. That ye both do and Vill do the 
things which we command you. There is 
here the same union of Divine assistance 
and human effort, of God’s working and 
man’s working, which pervades the whole 
scheme of the gospel salvation (see Phil. ii. 
12, 13). 

Ver. 5. — And the Lord ; namely, Christ, 
for so the word 44 Lord” is to be rendered in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. Bishop Wordsworth 
supposes that the Holy Ghost is here 
invoked, as both God and Christ are after- 
wards mentioned in the petition; but the 
term “Lord” is not applied by the apostle 
to the Holy Ghost;* 2 Cor. iii. 17 is the 
only apparent exception. Direct your hearts ; 
as the heart is the fountain of Christian 
life — the centre of the will. Into the love 
of God. Here not God’s love to us, specially 
“the manifestation of the love of God in 
Christ and his work of redemption” (Ols- 
hansen); nor the love of God to man, which 
is to be the pattern of our love to God ; but, 
objectively, our love to God. This love of 
God is the fulfilment of the Law ; and hence 
the apostle prays that the Thessalonians 
may be directed into it as the source and 
essence of all acceptable obedience. And 
into the patient waiting for Christ. The 
words, 44 patient waiting,” are but one 
word in the original, generally translated 
“patience” or “endurance.” The clause 
has been differently interpreted. Some 
(Calvin, Hofmann, Jowett) render it, as in 
the A.V., “patient waiting for Christ.” 
And this is conformable to the context, as 
the object of Paul was to repress all impatient 
longing for the advent. But such a mean- 
ing is not linguistically justifiable. Others 
render it, “patience for Christ,” that is, 
steadfast endurance for his sake (De Wette) ; 
but there is no preposition in the original. 
The words simply meaiv“ Christ’s patience,” 
or “the patience of Christ” (E.Y.), the 
patience which he exhibited under his 
unparalleled sufferings. The Thessalonians 
were exposed to persecutions, and therefore 
the apostle prays that they might he directed 
into the patience of Christ, as this would 
enable them to bear all their sufferings with 
composure. Love and patience comprehend 
the active and passive virtues of Christianity. 

Now follows a warning against the dis- 
orderly life and conduct which the expec- 
tation of the immediate advent of Christ 
had produced. On account of the supposed 
nearness of the day of the Lord, great 
disorders had arisen in the Thessalonian 
Church. Work had been given up by 
many, who walked about in fanatical 
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idleness. The apostle had. censured this 
conduct in his former Epistle (1 Thess. iv. 
II, 12), but the evil had rather increased 
than diminished; and, accordingly, he se- 
verely rebukes this spirit, and sets himself 
to correct the disorders occasioned by it 

Yer. 6.— How we command you, brethren. 
An injunction, not specially directed to the 
elders or office-bearers, but to the members, of 
the Church in general (see 1 Thess. v. 14). In 
the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Strength- 
ening tire command, as being given in the 
Name and authority of the great Head of the 
Church; not we, but Christ himself commands 
you. That ye withdraw yourselves. A 
nautical expression, denoting to “ shorten 
the sails ; ” hence metaphorically to keep out 
of the way, to withdraw ,* that ye avoid in- 
tercourse and fellowship with ; no allusion 
as yet to excuinmunieation. From every 
brother— -tel low- Chris t ian — that walketh dis- 
orderly ; literally, out of the ranks (see 1 
Thess. v. 14). And not after the tradition ; 
or, the instructions ; not the example of the 
apostle, which is afterwards mentioned, but 
the instructions which he orally delivered 
when at Thessalonica, and subsequently 
confirmed by the Epistle which he had 
written to them (see ch. ii. 15). Which he 
received of us. Here the readings of manu- 
scripts differ. Borne read “ which you re- 
ceived of us,” and others “ which they,” 
namely, those represented by the brother 
that walketh disorderly, “received of us” 
(so K.V.). 

Yer. 7. — For yourselves know ; without it 
being necessary for me to say anything about 
the matter; ye yourselves are witnesses. 
How ye ought to follow (or, imitate ) us ; 
better, perhaps, to be restricted to Paul than 
used as inclusive of Silas and Timothy. For 
we behaved not ourselves disorderly among 
you ; referring to the apostle’s residence in 
Thessalonica. 

Yer. 8.— Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread.; a Hebraism for “neither did we 
get our sustenance” as bread was the staff 
of life. For nought ; gratis, free of expense. 
But wrought with labour and travail night 
and day, that we might not be ohargeable 
unto any of you. The apostle makes the 
same declaration in his First Epistle, ex- 
pressed in almost similar terms : “ For ye 
remember, brethren, our labour and travail ; 
for labouring night and day, because we 
would not be chargeable unto any of you, 
we preached unto you the gospel of God ” (1 
Thess. ii. 9). 

Yer. 9.— Not because we have not power; 
that is, to demand support. Paul, as an 
apostle, had the right of maintenance from the 
Churches among whom he laboured. This 
right of support he insists upon in the First 


Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 1—18). 
But for the sake of his converts, to give 
them an example of diligent working, and 
to remove every impediment to the progress 
of the gospel, he often waived his rights. 
Thus he did at Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 6, 
9), at Corinth (Acts xviii. 3 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9), 
and at Ephesus (Acts xx. 34) ; in all these 
places he laboured for his maintenance as a 
tent-maker. But — we acted so— -to make our- 
selves an ensample unto you to follow- — 
imitate — us. 

Ver. 10.— For even when we were with 
you ; during our residence in Thessalonica. 
This we commanded, that if any man would 
not work, neither should , he eat. This or 
similar expressions have been shown to be 
a proverb in frequent use among the * Jews. 
Thus : “ Whoever doth not work doth not 
eat ” (‘ Bereshith Babba ’) ; “ Let not him 
who would not labour before the sabbath 
eat on the sabbath ” (* In Lib. Zen on.’). It 
is a law of nature, and the apostle here sanc- 
tions it as a law of Christianity. There is 
here a reference to the sentence pronounced 
on man in Paradise in consequence of dis- 
obedience: “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thon eat bread ” (Gen. iii, 19). Labour, in- 
deed, may in one point of view be considered 
as part of the curse, but it is also a blessing 
adapted to man’s fallen nature. Labour is 
the law of God; idleness is the parent of 
many crimes and is productive of misery. 
He who has no business allotted to him 
ought to choose some useful occupation for 
himself. 

Yer. 11. — For; the reason for the allusion 
to this proverb. We hear. The apostle had 
either heard from Timothy who had rejoined 
him from Thessalonica, or from the report 
of the bearers of the First Epi&tle. That 
there are some which walk among you dis- 
orderly, working not at all, but are busy- 
bodies. There is here a paronomasia ox 
play upon words, the words “working” and 
“busybodies” being cognate. It is difficult 
to preserve the resemblance in a translation. 
“ Busy only with what is not their own 
business” (Jowett); “Working at no busi- 
ness, but being busybodies” (Eliicott) ; “ Not 
busy^but busybodies ” (Wordsworth). The 
word “ busybodies ” denotes busy in useless 
and superfluous things, about which one 
need not trouble himself — occupied about 
trifles. The apostle refers to the fanatical 
excitement in the Church on account of 
which the Tkessalonians, instead of occupy- 
ing themselves with the fulfilment of the 
duties of their earthly calling, busied them- 
selves about matters which were unprofitable 
and vain. 

Yer. 12.-— Now them that are such we 
command and exhort by (or, as the best 
manuscripts read, in) our Lord Jests 
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Christ ; in him, as the source of authority ; 
“ in his Name.*’ That with quietness. In 
contrast to being busy bodies, with calmness 
of spirit, freedom from excitement. They 
work, and eat their own bread; not the 
bread of others, but their own, for which 
they have laboured and which they have 
earned. They would thus be independent 
of the liberality and generosity of others. 
(For simila* exhortations, see I These, iv. 
11 ; Eph. iv. 1 8 .) 

Ver. IB.— But ye, brethren; contrasted 
with those who walk disorderly, ye who have 
not neglected your worldly employments. 
Be not ""weary in well-doing; or, as it is in 
the margin, faint not in welUdoing ■; “ lose not 
heart in well-doing ” (Ellicott). The phrase 
has- been differently interpreted. Thus 
Chrysostom explains it that indolent persons, 
however justly they may be condemned, must 
not be suffered to perish from want — a mean- 
ing opposed to the context. Calvin renders 
it that, although there are many that are 
undeserving and abuse our liberality, we 
must not on this account leave off helping 
those who need our aid : let not the sloth of 
those disorderly persons hinder or damp 
your charity— a most needful admonition, 
lout it does not exhaust all that is meant by 
the precept. Others restrict it to diligence 
in our earthly duties: though others be 
idle, working not at all, let not their example 
lead you astray ; be not ye weary in doing 
what is right and proper (Lunemann). But 
the phrase is to be understood in its general 
sense, denoting holy and upright conduct 
(see Gal. vi.9, where the same exhortation 
is given), 

Ver. 14.—. And if any man obey not our 
word by this Epistle, note that man. Some 
attach the words, “ by this Epistle,” to 44 note 
that man,” and render the clause, 44 Note that 
Man by an epistle to me,” Thus Calvin: 
u He desires that they may be reported to 
him, that he may reprove them by his 
authority.” So also in the margin of our 
A.V. : 44 Signify that man by an epistle” 
But the presence of the article denoting a 
definite Epistle, “this Epistle,” and the 
order of tire words in the Greek, are against 
this interpretation. Others render clause, 
44 Note that man by this Epistle ; ” point out 
to him the injunctions and the warnings 
which are contained in it against such a line of 
conduct ; 'but such a meaning is too artificial. 
It is better, therefore, to attach the words, 
44 by this Ejnsfcle,” to 44 our word.” as in the 
A.V. : 44 If any man obey not our word by 
this Epistle.” 44 Note that man ; ” -that is, set 
a mark upon him, note him for the sake of 
avoidance, excommunicate him from your 
society. And have no company with him. 
Exclude Mm from your fellowship meetings, 
your lov.edeasts, That he may be . ashamed ; 
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the design or object of thus noting him. 
As if the apostle had said, “Bring the 
force of Christian opinion to b$ar upon him. 
Show your moral indignation by excluding 
him from the Christian community.” The 
noting or excommunicating was more of 
the nature of a correction than of a punish- 
ment, and its design was the reclaiming of 
the offender. 

Ver. 15. — Yet; or as it is in the original, 
and ; a purely connective particle. Count 
him not as an enemy; an entire outcast. 
But admonish him. as a brother; a Chris- 
tian brother. No hostile feeling was to be 
united with this avoidance of intercourse 
with the erring, but rather loving admo- 
nition, inasmuch as he was still a Christian 
brother. 

Ver. 16. — Now the Lord of peace himself. 
In 1 Tliess. v. 23 it is “ the God of peace ” 
who is invoked: 44 And the very God of 
peace sanctify you wholly.” Here it is 
Christ who is named as “ the Lord of peace.” 
He is the Lord of peace, as the Author, the 
Procurer, the Mediator of peace. Peace is 
here to be taken in its widest sense — peace 
with God, complete salvation. Give you 
peace always by all means. Some manu- 
scripts read 44 in every place,” but the read- 
ing, in our version is best attested—- 44 always 
by all means; ” 44 at all times and in every 
way; ” whether it be outward or inward, for 
time or for eternity. The apostle could 
desire no higher blessing for his converts. 
The Lord be with you all. 

Ver, 17. — The salutation of Paul with mine 
own hand. The apostle usually dictated 
his Epistles to an amanuensis, but wrote 
the concluding words with his own hand. 
Thus Terlius was his amanuensis when he 
wrote the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. xvi. 
22). Probably the Epistle to the Galatians 
is an exception (Gal. vi. 11), and also the 
Epistle to Philemon (Philem. 19). The same 
authentication expressed in the same words 
is found in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. xvi. 21), and in the Epistle to 
the Coloesians (Col. iv. 18). V/hich; refer- 
ring, not to the salutation, but to the whole 
clause ; which circumstance. Is the token ; 
-the mark of authentication. Of every Epistle. 
Such authentication was especially necessary 
in the case of the Tkessalonians, as it would 
seem that a forged epistle had been circu- 
lated among them (ch. ii. 2). Some restrict 
the words to the Epistles which the apostle 
would afterwards write to the Thessakmians 
(Lunemann); but they are rather to’bo under- 
stood of a caution which the apostle prac- 
tised, or was to practise, in all his Epistles. 
Borne .refer the token to the words, 44 The 
salutation of Paul with mine own hand,” 
and although these words are only found in 
two other Epistles, yet it is.asser.ted that the 
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other Epistles were otherwise sufficiently 
authenticated. But it appears better to un- 
derstand by the salutation the benediction 
which follows ; and a similar salutation or 


benediction is found at the close of all Paul’s 
Epistles (see 1 Thess. v. 28). 

Yer. 18.-— The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all. 


HOMILETICS. 

Yer. 1 .-—Intercessory prayer. 1. Its duty. We must not be selfish or confined in 
our prayers, but bear each other’s burdens before a throne of grace. Christian love 
finds its outlet in intercession. A desire for the salvation of others must manifest 
itself in prayer for their conversion. God is the Hearer of prayer, and will answer our 
prayers for others as well as for ourselves. The command of God to make intercession 
for all men should constrain us, and the example of holy men should encourage us. 
2. Its objects. Sinners, that they may be saved ; believers, that they may be confirmed 
in the faith and kept from evil; ministers, that their ministry may be blessed; the 
gospel, that it may have free course and be glorified. * 

Yer. 3. — Perseverance of the saints. 1. Its nature . By the perseverance of the 
saints is meant that all true believers, those who are united to Christ by faith and 
sanctified by his Spirit, can never fall from the faith; that they shall always abide in 
a state of grace or favour with God ; and that they shall continue in holiness unto the 
end. 2. Its ground. The perseverance of the saints is founded on the faithfulness 
of Christ, ** The Lord is faithful.” He who has begun the good work will carry it on ; 
he who intercedes for us in heaven will obtain his requests ; he who has bestowed upon 
us his Spirit will not withdraw his grace. 3, Its uses. The perseverance of the saints 
is full of comfort to confirmed believers; it is that which imparts security to all their 
other blessings, transforms their hopes into assurance, and fills them with joy unspeak- 
able. On the other hand, it affords no encouragement to licentiousness, for it is a per- 
severance in holiness; it is not that believers will be saved whatever their conduct may 
be, but that they will persevere in holiness unto the end. 

Yer. 5. — The patience of Christ. 1. Its perfection . As seen in his conduct toward 
God and man during his sufferings, and in contrast to the conduct of the most patient 
men, as for example Job, Moses, and Paul. 2. Its example. We have need of patience 
in this world of toil and suffering. A contemplation of the patience with which Christ 
endured his unparalleled sufferings is the best antidote against impatience under any 
sufferings which we may be called upon to endure. 

Yer. 6. — Avoidance of evil company . The apostle commands us to withdraw ourselves 
from every brother that walketh disorderly, and to have no fellowship with those who 
obey not his instructions. We must avoid making wicked men our companions, other- 
wise we shall soon be led astray and contaminated by their evil principles. The happi- 
ness or misery of the young for time and for eternity is, humanly speaking, dependent 
upon those whom they now choose as their intimate companions, 

Y er. 10. — The sanctity of labour . True religion hallows earthly labour. Christianity 
is not designed to draw a man out of the world, because him to neglect his earthly 
duties, or to make him idle; but to consecrate and sanctify his worldly employments ; 
to cause him to perform them in a religious spirit, and to look up to God as his chief 
Master. Paul himself wrought at the occupation of a tent-maker ; and a far greater 
than Paul, the Lord Jesus Christ himself, was for the greater part of his life engaged 
in the occupation of a carpenter. “ Earthly things,” observes Dr. Arnold, “are 
precious when we use them as the materials with which we may build for ourselves 
a heavenly habitation ; and the humblest and most ordinary trade or employment may 
be carried on with such a temper and such a spirit that it may advance us daily on our 
way to heaven; and the angels themselves may behold us engaged in it with 
and love.” 

Yer. 11.— Evil of being busybodies . Busy bodies are idle, yet busy ; idle as 
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their own work, hut busy with the business of others ; ever meddling with what 
belongs not to them; always counselling others and interfering with ,th§ir concerns, 
whilst neglecting their own ; — a character at once mean and degrading, the cause ot 
much annoyance to themselves and of mischief to others. 

Yer. 13. — Weariness in well-doing, 1. The specification of some different forms of 
well-doing. The advancement of men’s temporal interests, the promotion of religion, 
the diffusion of the gospel, working with and for Christ. We must remember that we 
ourselves mast first he good before we can do good; there must first be well-being 
before there can be well-doing. Good works can only proceed from good men. 2. The 
causes of weariness in well-doing. A love of ease and a wish not to put ourselves to 
trouble; a want ( of self-denial ; the monotony of the work; a want of co-operation 
and sympathy ; a want of apparent success; a want of realization of Christ’s claims 
on our lives and services. 3, Considerations why we should not he weary in well-doing. 
Our duty as Christians; the bright example of Christ ; the reward which awaits us — 
the rest which remains for the people of God, 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS* 

Vers. 1, % — The prayers of the Thessalonians asked hy the apostle . He had prayed 
for them ; he now asks them to pray for him. 

I. Ministers need the prayers of their people. “Finally, brethren, pray for 
us,” 1. Because their work is a great work. 2. Because it is tveighted down with 
opposition and hindrance. 3. Because ministers feel their need , not only of human 
sympathy , hut of Divine grace , wisdom , and strength. 4. Because such prayers knit 
the hearts of pastor and people more closely together. 

II. The double purport of the prayer for the apostle. It was for no mere per- 
sonal or selfish object, but had exclusive reference to the furtherance of the gospel. To 
pray for ministers is to pray for the gospel. I. It was a prayer for the rapid spread of 
the gospel. “ That the Word of the Lord may run and be glorified, even as it is also 
with you.” (1) There were grave hindrances in its way presented by Jewish prejudice, 
Gentile fanaticism, and the jealousy of the Roman power. He is anxious that the 
gospel should not go halting and picking its steps, but “like a strong man rejoicing 
to run a race,” overleaping all barriers of space and prejudice and hatred. Ministers 
have their “ feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace.” It is God only 
who can remove all impediments and make the mountains a plain before Zerubbabei. 
(2) The apostle was anxious that the gospel should be glorified — as “ the power of God 
unto salvation” — hy the conversion of large numbers of people, by their cheerful 
obedience to the truth, and by their orderly walk in the gospel. He quotes the example 
of the Thessalonians themselves — “even as it is with you”— -as worthy of imitation 
in spite of some exceptional defects. The courteous reference would lead his converts 
to pray for him with deeper interest and fervour. 2. It was a prayer for deliverance 
from obstructive enemies. “And that we may be delivered from unreasonable and 
wicked men.” The impediments to the free progress of the gospel were evil men. 
They were his Jewish enemies at Corinth who rose against the apostle and brought 
him to the judgment-seat of Gallio (Acts xviii. 12). (1) It was a prayer that his 
career might not be cut short by their malignity. The apostle’s life was, perhaps, the 
most valuable in all the world in that generation, but it seemed to be at the mercy 
of men without scruple or mercy. He was, indeed, “in deaths oft.” His enemies 
either lay in wait for him to destroy him, or roused the fanaticism of mobs against him. 
(2) It was an enmity directed by men without any check from reason or principle. 
His most persevering enemies through life were the Jews. No reason or argument 
could satisfy them or mollify their hatred. Their conduct was easily explained by the 
fact that “all men have not faith.” As if nothing better could be expected from 
godless and blaspheming Jews. — T. 0. 

Vers. 3, 4. — The apostle’s cheerful asmfance and confidence on behalf of the Thessph 
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Irnians. He dismisses all thoughts about himself, and returns to the thought of 
comforting his converts. y 

I. The double blessing in store for them. “Who shall stablish you, and keep 
you from evil.” 1. An essential .factor in their Christian comfort was establishment 
(1) in the doctrines of the gospel, which were threatened by godless or fickle specu- 
lators ; (2) in the grace of faith, which may be weakened by persecution or by miscon- 
ceptions of truth; (3) in the profession of faith, which true believers will be able to 
hold fast to the end. 2. An equally essential factor ivas their preservation f rom evil, 
either (1) in the form of sin, that it should not have dominion over them or reign unto 
death ; (2) or in the form of Satanic temptation ; (3) or in the form of opposition 
from unreasonable and wicked men. 

II. The argument to assure them of this double blessing. “The Lord is 
faithful” He will be true to his promises, and not suffer one of them to fail. The 
Lord Jesus is at once the Author and the Finisher of our faith. “ We are complete in 
him; ” we are “strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might.” “ If we believe 
not, yet he abideth faithful : he cannot deny himself” (2 Tim. ii. 13). “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengthened me” (Phil. iv. 13). 

III. The confidence of the apostle based on this assurance. “ But we have 
confidence in the Lord touching you, that you are both doing and will do the things 
which we command you.” 1. The ultimate ground of his confidence touching them ivas 
in the grace and strength of the Lord , not in themselves, or their wisdom, or strength. 
2. The matter of his confidence — their present and future obedience to his commands. 
There must be a patient continuance in well-doing ; a ready, universal, perpetual 
obedience to the commands he had already given them by the authority of Christ, and 
to those which be was now about to give to them. — T. C. 

Ver. 5. — The apostle's further prayer for his converts. They needed grace to enable 
them to discharge all these duties. 

I. The Lord Jesus is the true Director of the heart. “ The Lord direct 
your hearts into the love of God, and the patience of Christ.” 1. The heart needs 
direction. It is the fountain of life and feeling and action. But it is often wayward 
in Its impulses. 2. The heart that is self-led is misled. We cannot direct our own 
hearts, neither can apostles do it for us ; the Lord only can do it. He directs us by 
his Spirit, not only into all truth, but into all right feeling and all acceptable obedience. 
He only can change us into his own likeness. 

II. The right direction of the Christian heart. “ Into the love of God, and 

the patience of Christ.” 1, The love of God is the spring of all evangelical obedience, 
and the motive-force of all spiritual power. The Thessalonians had love already, but 
the apostle prays for fuller measures of it, that they may be prepared for yet more 
exact and thorough and unquestioning obedience. 2. The patience of Christ , which 
so characterized him, is to be copied in the lives of his followers exposed to similar per- 
secutions. His sufferings are their sufferings ; and they need his patience to enable 
them to endure tln-m, as well as to sustain that “ patient continuance in well-doing ” 
in the midst of evil which will keep them free from restlessness and disorderly walking. 
— T. C. - V; ■ . ; 

Ver. 6. — The aqmtle's method of dealing with the idle busybodies of the Thessahnitm 
Church. This is one of the leading objects of this Epistle. 

I. The nature of the offence rebuked -by the apostle. “ Withdraw your- 
selves from every brother that walkefh disorderly, and not after the tradition they 
receivc4 from ns.” 1. It was a habit of idleness caused by the imseitlmg -tendency op ■■ 
the belief that the day of the Lord's conning ivas near at hand to wind up all human 
affairs. They were, therefore, “working not at all,” allowing themselves to be ignobly 
dependent either upon -richer brethren or upon ecclesiastical funds. 2. Linked with 
this idle habit ivas the disposition to be “ hmybodks ” — concerning themselves with 
matters that did not belong to them. “ Bishops in other men's dioceses,” as the figure 
of the apostle elsewhere describes the same clAss (1 Pet.iv. 15); like the younger widows 
who “ were wandering about from housoj&jhouse, and not only idle, but tafcriers also 
and busybodies” (1 Tim. v. 13), This unworfcf v habit of life was a serious anaojanee 
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and interruption to neighbours, as well as an unwarranted tax upon the generosity o! 
their rich patrons. 3. It was an aggravation of the offence that the offenders were not 
only “ brethren? hut were living in deliberate disregard of the apostle's oral instructions 
during his first visit to Thessalonica. “ For even when we were with you, this we 
commanded you, that if any would not work, neither let him eat ” Thus they showed 
a reckless defiance of apostolic counsel This was surely to “ break rank,” as the word 
** disorder ” suggests. 

II. The apostle’s command to the Church respecting- these offenders. 1. 
The time was past for mere requests or exhortations « He had addressed them in this 
milder tone in the First Epistle : “We beseech you that ye study to be quiet, and do 
your owh business ” (1 Thess. iv. 11). But bis request had been disregarded. 2. The 
command he now addresses to them was backed by Divine authority . “ We command 
you in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1) Because he is the Source of all autho- 
rity in the Church ; (2) because the conduct of the Thessalonian busy bodies was 
a dishonour to the Lord who bought them ; (3) because it was a command to which 
obedience could be secured so long as the Christians “directed their hearts into the 
love of God, and the patience of Christ.” 3. It was a command to the body of the 
Church to “ withdraw themselves ” from the disorderly brethren . (1) It was no command 
to excommunicate them. It was no case of expulsion or exclusion from Church 
fellowship, but (2) what may be called social excommunication. The brethren were to 
avoid all unnecessary intercourse with them, perhaps the richer members fo encourage 
them no longer in their indolent and restless fanaticism by their ill-placed generosity, 
and thus bring them to a sense of shame and repentance- for their laziness and tale- 
bearing. — T. C. 

Vers. 7 — 10. — ■ The example of the apostle himself as a support to his command . I. 
The apostle’s example. “ For we were not disorderly among you, nor did we eat 
bread for nought from any one, hut in toil and weariness, working night- and day. 5 * 
Though there" were rich people in the Church, he accepted no gift from them, but 
laboured at his craft assiduously to earn a living for himself. 1. Ills refusal of support 
from his converts did not invalidate his right to it. “Not because we have not 
authority an authority which he fully expounds in 1 Cor. ix. — for “the labourer is 
worthy of his hire,” and has he not “a right to forbear working”? 2. It was based 
upon a supreme regard to Thessalonian interests. (1) “That we might not be a burden 
to any one of you,” (2) and “that we might give ourselves for a pattern unto you to 
imitate us. 55 The apostle had evidently in view the extravagances of conduct that were 
beginning at an early period to spring from misunderstandings respecting the time of 
the Lord’s coming. He was not ashamed of his handicraft. No Christian man ought 
ever to be ashamed of honest labour. 

II. The apostle’s injunction to the disorderly. “ For even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you, that if any one will not work, neither let him eat.” 1. 
This does not apply to those who cannop work , but to those who will not. The command 
does not touch cases of charity. .2. It is a command based on the original law of Eden. 
lt In the sweat of thy face shaft thou eat bread ” (Gen. hi. 19). Work is a Divine order, 
not repealed by Christianity but lifted up to higher blessing and dignity. The idle 
man ought, therefore, to be allowed to suffer the effects of his idleness. 3. It is a com- 
mand which , when obeyed , will introduce tranquillity into life, and at the same time 
conduce to an honest self-respect. “ That working with quietness they eat their own 
bread.” (1) They would thus be eating their own bread, not the bread earned by 
others’ toil, nor that reserved by the same toil for the use of the really destitute and 
poor. (2) They would thus carry more quietness into their own lives as well as those 
of their neighbours, for there would be no time for intermeddling with other people’s 
concerns. We should live “quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty 
(1 Tim. il 2).-J T. C. 

Ver. 13. — Exhortation to well-doing ; “ Brethren, be not weary in well-doing.” 

I. This implied that they had been hitherto engaged in well-doing, “Walk- 
ing honestly to them that were without ” (1 Thess. iv. 12). 

II. It is an injunction needed by the very condition of the ’Thessalonian 
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Church. Their charity might have “been abused by the idle, but they were not to be 
discouraged by these examples of fanatical restlessness from the practice of beneficence. 

III. It is an injunction powerfully recommended all through the gospel. 
1. It was putting into practice the patience of Christ, for which the apostle prayed in 
their interest. 2. God is glorified by well-doing. (John xv. 8.) 3. God remembers it. 
(Heb. vi. 9, 10.) 4. A blessing attends it (Jas. i. 25.) 5. It follows us into our 
final rest (Rev. xiv. 13.) — T. 0. 

Vers. 14, 15. — The true spirit of faithful dealing with an erring brother. The 
apostle returns to this subject again. 

I. His reiterated command. 44 If any man obey not our word by this Epistle, note 
that man, and have no company with him."- Let him be a marked man, like a leper in 
your midst, standing wholly isolated in a heathen city. This would be a social extru- 
sion deeply felt by a 41 brother” who would be cut off from the cordial greetings of the 
Church. 

II. Ti-ie design of this social excommunication. 44 That he may be ashamed.” 
It is not 44 for destruction,” but for edification ; it is to bring the offender to a due sense 
of his sin, and to a resolution for its abandonment. 

III. The spirit in which the command is to be carried out. 44 Yet count him 
not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” 1. It is an injunction not to regard 
Mm as your enemy , or as an enemy of Christ, as if he had denied the faith, or sunk into 
profligacy, or relapsed into heathenism. There must be neither hostility nor careless- 
ness on your side, but rather “the love that suffereth long, and is kind.” 2. It is an 
injunction to affectionate admonition . 44 But admonish him as a brother.” How this 
would be consistent with the withdrawal of all intercourse it is unnecessary to speculate. 
There was to he a faithful dealing with him that he might be won back, and 44 Satan 
have no advantage ” over him. — T. C. 

Ver. 16. — A prayer for peace. u How the Lord of peace himself give you peace 
always in every way.” 

I. The Author of this blessing. 44 The Lord of peace himself” — Jesus Christ. 
1. He is our abiding Peace. (Eph. ii. 14.) 2. He gives it as his legacy to the Church. 
(John xiv. 27.) 3. He guides into the way of peace. (Luke i. 79.) 4. He is the Prince 
of peace. (Isa. ix. 6.) 5. Peace is preached by him. (Eph. ii. 17; Acts x. 36.) 

II. The peace in question includes : 1. Reconciliation with God. 2. Peace with 
one another. 3. Peace in all the relations of life. 4. Peace in the midst of speculative 
disturbances . 5. Peace in the midst of persecutions. 6. Peace in the prospect of death. 

III. It was a prayer for a continuous peace. 44 Always.” It was to be as 
uninterrupted as a river (Isa. xlviii. 18), with no breaks made in it by the world, the 
flesh, or the devil. Hone but the Lord of peace could sustain such a peace in power. 

IV. It is peace to be acquired in every way — by praying, by preaching, by 

CONVERSATION. 

V. The pendant to this happy prayer. 44 The Lord be with you all.” A com- 
prehensive benediction upon the disorderly as well as the orderly brethren of Thessa- 
lonica. 44 Be with you all” — 44 by his presence! to comfort and refresh; by his power to 
keep and preserve; by his grace to assist; and by his Spirit to counsel, advise, and 
direct.” — T. C. 

Vers. 17, 18. — The, closing salutation with its autographic significance. 44 The salu- 
tation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every Epistle : so I 
write.” He takes the pen out of the hand of his amanuensis and writes the closing 
words himself. 

I. It was important to authenticate the Epistle. There were letters falsely 
attributed to him (1 Thess. ii. 2). It is essential for Christians to know the distinction 
between the human and the Divine. The Thessalonians would be able to identify his 
large, bold handwriting (Gal. vi. 11), 

II. The salutation was not a mere symbol of friendship, but a prayer for his 
beloved converts. 44 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” 1. His 
Hpistles began with prayer; they end with prayer — “fencing round that which%he 
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said with mighty walls on either side.” 2. All the good he desires for his converts is 
included in the grace of the God-Man. The prayer implies the Divinity of Christ. 
His name alone appears in his parting supplication. 3. It is a 'parting request for all 
the brethren without exception , including even those who received his rebukes. — T. 0. 

Vers. 1, 2. — Prayer for missions. I. The importance op it. Prayer is a mighty 
power ; we must use it. We must not stand by indifferent and uninterested, and leave 
the progress of the gospel to missionaries abroad, to God’s ministers at home. We 
must all take our part in the work. Success in that work depends in large measure on 
the prayers of the faithful. All who pray earnestly for the work of missions are really 
helpers, as really, though not in the same degree, as the most hardworking missionaries. 
Faithful prayer is as necessary as faithful preaching. The united prayers of the Church, 
the mighty volume of supplication that ascends in behalf of missions, is the strength of 
those who labour in loneliness and self-denial among heathen and savages. Each one 
of us, however humble, may contribute his share to the great result. All who do so 
are co-workers in the blessed work of saving souls. It is a high privilege; the Lord 
has committed the progress of Christianity to the prayers of his people. We may well 
ask ourselves if we have been as energetic as we ought in that great spiritual work. 

II. The duty of prayer. 1. For the spread of the gospel. St. Paul urges it con- 
stantly upon his converts. He had been praying for the Thessalonians ; now he asks 
for their prayers in return. It is a commandment. He bids us pray that the Word of 
the Lord may run, that it may meet with no check in its onward course, but spread 
ever further and wider, from city to city, from country to country, till “ the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters coYer the sea.” This is the only 
limit. The Church must not be stationary ; it must he always in movement. The 
water of life is living water, ever welling up fresh and clear; it is a running stream. 
Stagnation means corruption. The gospel must keep moving onward, winning fresh 
hearts, exerting an ever-growing influence over those who have long felt its power. To 
stand still is to go back, to win no new victories is to lose its ancient triumphs. It is 
our bounden duty to help on this progress by our earnest prayers. We are met by an 
inert mass of apathy; we must strive to kindle it into life by our fervent supplications. 
“ Ask, and ye shall have.” The apathy of which, it may be, we complain so bitterly, 
may be due in large measure to our own spiritual sloth, to the sluggishness of our 
prayers. Where the Word of the Lord runs, it will he glorified ; it is living and 
powerful ; it will manifest its energy in the blessed lives, the holy deaths, of converted 
men ; it will show forth the glory of the Lord in that glory of holiness which, springing 
from his indwelling presence, will transform the souls in whom that presence abides. 
2, For the missionaries themselves. They are exposed to many dangers ; it was so with 
St. Paul. He was now at Corinth, a city where there was a great work to do, for the 
Lord had much people there. But he met with much opposition, at first from fanatical 
Jews, afterwards from “false brethren” and “false apostles” He bids the Thessa- 
lonians pray that he might be delivered from these men, not for his own sake — -he 
counted not his life dear unto himself — but that he might finish his course with joy, 
and be blessed in saving many souls. So we should pray now for faithful missionaries, 
that they may he delivered from unreasonable and wicked men. 

Lessons. 1. Pray constantly for the, success of the gospel in all the world. Christ 
bids you ; his apostles hid you. 2. Do not think yourself too weak and sinful to do so ; 
such humility is false humility; it defrauds God’s ministers of the assistance which 
you are hound to give them. 3. Believe in the power of prayer; it is an important 
element in a living faith. — B. C. C. 

Vers. 3 — 5. — St FauVs confidence . I. He trusts in the Lord. 1. The Lard is 
faithful . All men have not the faith ; the faith is not the possession of all. These 
unreasonable and wicked men seem to he beyond its saving influences. But the Lord is 
faithful. He is the Truth ; his promises are sure. Amid the tumult of opposition, the 
rude fanaticism of the Jews, the sneers of the philosophic Greeks, St. Paul still trusted 
in the Lord. “The Lord is faithful.” It is a great word; we may well pray that it 
may be engraven in our hearts, as the centre of our hopes, the strength of our souls. 
2. Ijg will strengthen the Thessalonians , It is what St, Paul prayed for in the last 
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chapter. He knows'that his prayer is heard. God will stablish the Thessalonians. He 
has built his Church upon a rock ; the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. The 
rain may descend, the hood may come, the stream of adversity may beat vehemently 
against 'the Church of God ; it cannot fall, for it is founded upon the rock. God is 
faithful. He will keep them from the evil — from the evil which surrounds them in the 
world, from the power of the evil one. The words sound like a reminiscence of the 
' Lord’s -prayer. Compare also 2 Tim. iv. 18, “ The Lord shall deliver me from every 
evil work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom." St. Paul, it seems, was 
accustomed to use the same holy words which we say in' our daily prayers. & How many 
generations of Christians that prayer has helped in their heavenward journey ! They 
are safe now with Christ. We are marching onwards to that rest which they have 
reached. We have the same helps which they had. Let us seek that holy confidence 
which St. Paul had. The Lord is faithful; he will stablish you; he will keep you 
from the evil. 

II. He has confidence in the Thessalonians. Or rather in the Lord touching 
them. It is in the Lord always that he trusts ; but that confidence in the Lord reaches 
to the Thessalonians; he believes that they are doing now, and will continue to do the 
things which he commands them, because he is sure that the Lord will stablish them, 
and keep them, from the evil. It is an exhortation delicately expressed in the language 
of confidence. He trusts them ;; the consciousness of being trusted is a strong motive 
for obedience ; there is a sense of shame in disobeying a master, a teacher, who reposes 
implicit confidence in his pupils. Mark the delicate tact of the apostle. 

III, He doubts them not, yet he prays for them. 1. For growth in love. In 
1 Thess, iii. 11 be had prayed that God would direct his way to the Thessalonians; 
here he prays that God would direct their hearts into the way of love. The way of 
love is the way that leads, to God, who is love. We need to he directed thither. Our 
attention is often distracted by the various paths which lead this way and that in the 
journey of life, God can direct us by bis Spirit into the one path which leads to God, 
That path is love, self-denying, sell-forgetting love — the love which comes from God 
and ends in God. For love is of God, it is his gift ; it comes from him who is the only 
Fountain of pure and holy love. And it ends in him ; for God only is the true Object of 
our highest love; only in him can the deep yearnings of our souls find their proper 
satisfaction. “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart.” It is his com- 
mandment, the first of all the commandments. He does not mock us with commands 
which we cannot obey; be giveth his Spirit; and the gift of the Spirit is the gift of 
power. He can direct ; he will, if we seek it in persevering prayer, direct our hearts 
into, the love of God. 2. For growth in patience. The Church of Thessalonica needed 
patience ; it was much afflicted from the first. The Lord Jesus Christ was the great 
Example of patience. He endured the cross, despising the shame. If we would run 
with patience the race that is set before us, we must consider him, always looking unto 
Jesus. In our sufferings we must meditate on the sufferings of our Lord and Saviour, 
and pray for grace to follow his example. We need his patience, such patience as he 
had. We must pray for it. The Lord will direct us to it. 

Lessors. 1. The Lord is faithful; trust in him. He is true ; he will establish the 
hearts of bis chosen. 2. We must "be stern with ourselves, but gentle with others; 
gentle words of confidence win those whom harshness would, only repel 3. Pray for 
love ; pray for patience. — B. C. C. 

Vers. 6 — 15, — The importance of the common duties of daily life shown . I. By St. 
Paul’s earnest appeals* 1. lie commands, and that in the Name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. There were some among the Thessalonian Christians who walked disorderly, 
whose lives were not ordered according to the teaching which they had received from 
St. Paul. The Church generally was sound, as the Epistle shows, but there was a 
section that needed counsel and firm treatment. Probably the prevalent restlessness 
about the approach of the day of the Lord so filled their minds that it seemed hard to 
attend to less exciting matters. In view of an event so awful, the little details of daily 
occupation seemed trivial and insignificant. The whole course, of life, with all its 
complex interests, might any moment be abruptly checked by the sudden coming of 
the Lord. It was hard to descend from the contemplation of a topic so absorbing the 
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little duties of work and everyday life. But the apostle commands, and that with 
the greatest earnestness. It is just in those, little duties that our responsibility chiefly 
lies. It is in the small matters of daily life that the battle between good and evil is 
fought out for each individual soul. “ The daily round, the common task,” is the field in 
which we are trained for heaven; or, if not for heaven, it- must be for hell. Ordinary 
lives are commonplace ; they do not present opportunities for showy action ; there are 
few emergencies, little excitement in them. The lives of most of us are, by God’s 
appointment, ordinary and commonplace ; it is the discipline for eternity which he has 
provided foi us. The quiet, faithful performance of those common duties is the best 
preparation for the coming of the Lord. lie cannot find us better employed than in 
the work, whatever it may he, which his providence has given us to do. And,.in truth, 
those commonplace lives afford ample opportunities for self-denial, if only we will use 
them ; a road for drawing daily nearer to God, if only we will talie the path pointed 
out by his providence, not some self-chosen way of our own. A commonplace life 
may be in the eyes of the holy angels full of beauty and heroism. To do each little 
duty, as it comes, faithfully and thoroughly; to keep the thought of God’s presence 
constantly before us, and to try in all things, great and small alike, to please him; to 
persevere all the day, and every day, in the quiet life of duty ; — this involves a sustained 
effort, a lofty faith, a holy love, which are in the sight of God of great price. The life 
of duty, however humble and quiet that duty may be, is the life of holiness. Beiigious 
fervour, religious excitement, if it ends in excitement and does not issue in obedience, 
is but a counterfeit, in the sight of God ; it will not abide the day of his coming. In 
the First Epistle St. Paul had hidden the Thessalonians to study to be quiet, to do their 
own business, to work with their own hands. He speaks more strongly now. Probably 
the excitement had increased ; it had led to the disorder which he condemns. He com- 
mands them now, and that in virtue of his apostolic authority, in the Name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whose ambassador he was. Sometimes God’s ministers must speak with 
authority. The}’’ must be instant in season, out of season ; they must reprove, rebuke, 
exhort ; but such rebukes will avail little, unless they are administered with much long- 
suffering, with humility and godly fear, and enforced by that authority of character 
which only holiness of life can give. To possess such authority, a man must have that 
reality the absence of which is so soon detected; he must have that ready sympathy 
which is such a source, of power and success, in ministerial work. 2, They must with- 
draw themselves from every brother that walketh disorderly. St. Paul is not issuing a 
sentence of excommunication, as in 1 Cor. v.. and 1 Tim. i. 20. The conduct of these 
Thessalonians was no.t so utterly wicked, as that of the incestuous person at Corinth ; 
their errors were not so dangerous as those of Hymenseus and Alexander. But they 
were neglecting the duties of their station ; they were living in disobedience. It was 
not right for Christians to recogntze such men as brethren ; their lives were a scandal ; 
they were bringing discredit upon the Christian name. True Christians must be jealous 
for their Master’s honour ; they must sometimes show opeuly their disapprobation of 
inconsistency. It is a difficult and painful duty. It is necessary, in performing it, to 
keep a very careful watch over our own motives ; to speak and act in deep humility and 
real charity; to cast first the beam out of our own eye ; to remember the Saviour’s rule, 
w Judge not.” But though a difficult duty, it is sometimes a duty. A true Christian 
must not live on terms of intimacy with men who disgrace their Christian profession. 
He will not walk in the. counsel of the ungodly, nor stand in the way of sinners. All 
his delight will be in the saints vvho are on the earth. Especially he must avoid the 
companionship of those who make a great show of religion and live ungodly lives. 
No sin is more dangerous than hypocrisy; none is more strongly condemned by 
our Lord. 

II. By his example. 1. He did not behave himself disorderly. He illustrated in his 
life the power of true religion. He was a man of warm affections, of enthusiastic 
character, full of high hopes; but he never allowed any excitement of feeling to interfere 
with the quiet performance of daily duties. His life and preaching supplemented one 
another. His preaching disclosed the motives which prompted his actions and regulated 
his. life ; his life was his preaching translated into actiou — it showed the reality,, $be 
living force, of the truths which he preached. 2. He worked with his own hands. He 
always asserted the right of the apostles and their companions to maintenance from the 
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Oh arches. The Lord hath ordained, he said, that they which preach the gospel should 
) vc of the gospel. But he did not claim this right for himself. It was not pride that 
prompted his conduct; he accepted the gifts of the Philippians. But he knew the 
Vvilue of an example of self-denying and absolutely disinterested labour. The Gentile 
world had never seen such a life. It was a power in itself; it constrained the 
admiration and won the hearts of men ; it forced them to admit the reality of a religion 
which sustained him in such unparalleled self-sacrifices. So he would not eat any 
man's bread for nought. For nought, he says in his humility ; though he knew well 
that his converts in Thessalonica owed to him, like Philemon, even their own selves. 
He wrought with his own hands, and that night and day. It was hard, uninteresting, 
ill-paid labour. It required the close application of many hours to earn even the simple 
livelihood which contented him. But he worked on in patience, knowing the power 
of example. 

III. He insists on the duty of honest labour. 1 . Be had done so during his stay 
at Thessalonica. He had given his opinion in the words of a short, stern proverb, “ If 
any will not work, neither let him eat.” Labour is the ordinance of God ; a punish- 
ment at first (Gen. iii. 19), but it is turned into a blessing (Ps. cxxviii. 2) to those 
who accept it as the will of God, and use it as a discipline of obedience and self-denial. 
Work, in some form or other, is a necessity for us ; without work, life soon becomes 
dreary, full of restlessness and dissatisfaction. To have nothing to do is far from 
enviable ; it is full of ennui and weariness. Time is a priceless talent, given us that 
we might work out our own salvation ; to waste it day after day, to “ kill time,” as the 
saying is, is a miserable misuse of the good gifts of God. We must all work, if we 
would be happy here, if we would be ready to meet the Lord when he cometh. 
Mental labour is the lot of some, manual labour of others. God has ordered our lot 
and appointed our work. Work of some sort we must have. None have a right to 
eat their bread without labour, neither the rich nor the poor. (1) If God has given 
us worldly means, still we have no right to eat the bread of idleness. We must find 
work to do, the work which the Master has set us. If we need not work for our- 
selves, we must work for others. There is work enough for all in the vineyard of the 
Lord ; only in work can we find peace and satisfaction. Without work, we are eating 
the bread which we have not earned; without work, we must in the end be restless 
and unhappy ; without work, how can we bear to read those awful words, “ Thou 
wicked and slothful servant ”? (2) And the apostle forbids indiscriminate almsgiving. 
When the Lord said, “Give to him that askoth thee,” he did not mean to the idle 
and the worthless. Give freely, but give to the old, the sick, the helpless. It is a 
difficult thing to give rightly ; it needs study, thought, prayer. We must not encourage 
idleness, but neither must we allow our heart to be hardened by the imposture which 
we meet so often. Be generous, full of sympathy to the afflicted, hut let the idle be 
corrected by the stern discipline of hunger. To give to such is doubly wrong; it 
encourages the slothful in their sinful idleness, and it robs the really poor. 2. Be 
repeats his exhortation now . There were busy bodies at Thessalonica, who neglected 
their own business, and busied themselves with matters which did not concern them, 
or with curious questions which were beyond their reach. It is always so with the 
idle; the restless thoughts must find occupation, and commonly find it in mischief. 
St. Paul exhorts them again. He does not sternly leave them to themselves ; he longs 
for their spiritual welfare. He exhorts them, and that in the presence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to work with quietness; not to let excited feelings interfere with the quiet, 
well-ordered life of Christian duty; but to eat their own bread, the bread earned by 
honest labour ; not to live on the alms of others, when they might preserve a manly 
Christian independence. 

IV. He asks the brethren to support his exhortations. 1. They must not he 
iveary in well-doing . There is much to make Christians weary ; their own helplessness 
and sinfulness ; the disappointments, misunderstandings, ingratitude, which rhey meet 
with in their work. But they must persevere in the "quiet walk of duty ; they must 
do good, seeking no reward save that which comes from our Father who seeth in secret. 
Weariness is hard to bear ; it will press heavily upon us at times. We must run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking always unto Jesus. 2. They must carry 

\ out his censures . His Epistle was an authoritative document j it came from the Lead’s 
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apostle, armed with the Lord’s authority. It must he obeyed ; it was the duty of the 
Church to enforce obedience. The brethren must show their concurrence with St. Paul 
by not keeping company with any professing Christians who may still, persist in 
disorderly conduct. But they must be careful not to sin against the iaw of love. The 
offender Is a brother still ; they must admonish him for ids soul’s sake ; they must 
show by their conduct their sorrow, their disapproval of his disobedience, that the 
disapprobation of Christians known and respected may bring him to a sense of shame, 
and, by God’s grace, to amendment of life. 

Lessons. ,1. Duty seems sometimes dull and prosaic, but it is our appointed path , 
do each little duty as in the sight of God. 2. There is a true dignity in honest labour \ 
never despise it ill others; work yourself in the station to which God has called you. 
3. Be cai eful in your choice of companions ; avoid the disorderly ; seek the society of 
the pious and obedient. — B. C. 0. 

Vers. 16 — 18. — Conclusion. I. The closing prayer for peace. 1. Only the Lord 
can give it. Again we have the solemn dv’rJs, himself. He is the. Lord of peace; it 
is his : 66 My peace I give unto you.” He only can grant that chiefest blessing. The 
Thessalonians might have their difficulties, their dangers ; they might be weary. But 
it is the weary and the heavy laden whom the Lord calls to himself. “Come unto me,” 
he says, “and I will give you rest.” Only we must take up his yoke, the yoke of obedience; 
only we must bear his burden, the burden of the cross ; and we shall find peace, rest 
for our souls. For his yoke is easy. It seems not so at first ; we are tempted often to 
he disorderly, to forsake the quiet path of duty ; it is hard to resist temptation. But if 
we come to Christ and learn of him, the blessed Master, be will teach us the grace and 
blessedness of obedience, and we shall gradually learn something of his own lesson — to 
do our Father’s will as it is-done in heaven, gladly and with cheerful submission. His 
burden is light. It seems not so at first; the cross is sharp. But he bore the cross once 
for us; he bears it with us now. When he strengthens us we can do all things; the 
heavy burden becomes light when we rest on his strength. He is the Lord of peace. 
Peace is his to give; he will give it to the chosen. 2. lie can give it always . At all 
times and in all ways we need the peace of God, We want it in the Church, in the 
commonwealth, in the family; we want it all the day and every day. We shall have 
it if he is with us, for with his presence comes the gift of peace. “The Lord be with 
you” It is a precious benediction. We listen, we accept it in humble thankfulness. 
We must strive ourselves to keep ourselves in the love of God, to realize the deep truth 
of his presence, to draw daily nearer and nearer to him. 

II. St. Paul’s own salutation. 1. Eis autograph. He writes the concluding words 
with his own hand. His Epistles were sacred writings; they were the work of an 
inspired apostle; they had the stamp of Divine authority. St. Paul marks their 
importance by his closing words. He did not, perhaps he could not, write the whole ; 
he writes his signature at the last. In his own handwriting, perhaps, as some have 
thought, large and clumsy (comp. Gal. vi. 11 in the Greek), but known and loved by 
bis converts, he sends his last word of love ; he salutes, he greets them with the embrace 
of Christian charity. 2. Mis last benediction. As always, he ends with the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He had prayed in his first Epistle that it might rest upon them. 
Now he adds the significant word “ all.” He had been obliged to blame some of them, 
to blame them severely; but he will not end his Epistle with words of censure. He 
prays that grace may be with them all. He loves them all ; he longs for the restoration 
of those who were living disorderly, for the continual progress and sanctification of the 
whole Church. And so he prays for grace. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ can 
convert the erring; that same grace can comfort and confirm the faithful. Bt. Paul 
closes all his Epistles with a prayer for grace. The grace of God should be always in 
our thoughts, in our hearts, in our prayers for ourselves and others. 

Lessons. 1. Only God can give true and lasting peace ; seek it of him ; he giveth 
to all men liberally. 2. We need it always, everywhere ; then pray always, every- 
where. 3. By grace ye are saved; refer everything to the grace of God ; trust only in 
that grace, not in works of righteousness which we have done, — B. C. 0. 

Ters. 1 — S . — Intimation of the dose of the Epistle. “ Finally, brethren.’* 
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I. Request fob prayer oh behalf of the preachers. 1. For the diffusion and 
glorification of the Word of the Lord through their instrumentality . Diffusion. “ Pray 
;or us, that the Word of the Lord may ran.” The Word of the Lord is the Word as 
given by the Lord to be diffused. It is especially the offer of salvation to perishing 
men on the ground of Christ’s work. The Thessalonians are asked to pray that the 
Word of the Lord, by their preaching, may run, i.e. have free and rapid course. In the 
same way we are to pray that the Word of the Lord may be everywhere preached. 
This is a motto for a Bible Society : “ Pray that the Word of the Lord may run.” By 
both means may it accomplish its course. Let no country be shut to the preaching of 
the gospel, to the circulation of the Scriptures. Let the earth be filled with knowledge. 
Glorification. u And be glorified.” For this, too, prayer needs to be made. May the 
Divine Spirit accompany the Word in its course through the world. And, wherever it 
comes, let it be glorified. Let it be shown to be the Word of the Lord, by its powerful 
saving effects upon the hearts of all who hear it or read it. Commendatory statement 
with reference to the Thessalonians. “ As also it is with you.” In its course through 
the world in those days, the Word came to Thessalonica. And they presented no 
obstacle in their hearts to its reception. They received it, not as the word of men, but 
as it is in truth the Word of God. And it was signally glorified in its being the means 
«»f their being turned from idols to the living and true God. Let the Word of the Lord 
also be glorified in our conversion, in the transformation of our characters. Let us be 
willing trophies of the power of the Word to change us to the Divine form. 2. For the 
presence of a condition without which they could not he instrumental in diffusing and 
glorifying the Word of the Lord. tl And that we may be delivered from umeasonable 
and evil men” In most places the preachers had to encounter unreasonable and evil 
men. If these had their way, the Word of the Lord would be impeded, by there not 
Wing freedom for preaching it. The Thessalonians, then, are asked to pray, on behalf 
of the preachers, for their deliverance from these unreasonable and evil men. They 
are not forbidden to pray for tbeir personal salvation, but they are enjoined to pray 
against them as impeders of the Word. Let Divine restraint be laid upon their un- 
reasonableness and malice, but let Divine speed be granted to the Word. Reason for 
expecting the existence of unreasonable and evil men. <f For all have not faith.” The. 
meaning is not that all have not aptitude for With. It is one of the devil’s lies that 
religionis only a matter for some people. The meaning is, that all are not, in the way 
of faith, receptive of the Word. We need not, therefore, wonder if, in the case of some, 
their want of sympathy with the Word shows itself in forms of unreasonableness and 
■malice. They are only working out their position more vigorously than some others, 
even as Paul did in his pre-Christian state. 

II. They had confidence that the Lord would assist the Thessalonians. 
“But the Lord is faithful, who shall stablish you, and guard you from the evil one.” 
They at once turn away from their own case to the case of the Thessalonians. There 
were unreasonable and evil men at Thessalonica too. But the Lord was to be trusted 
in as Protector of his Church in every place, and stronger than the unreasonable and 
evil men. And their Lord Protector, the preachers were persuaded, would make them 
immovable against the assaults of their enemies, and would deliver them from the evil 
one, the inspirer of their unreasonableness and malice. 

III. Their confidence in the Lord extended to the co-operation of the Thes- 
salonians with the Lord assisting them. “ And we have confidence in the Lord 
touching you, that ye both do and will do the things which we command.” In the 
language, 44 And we have confidence in the Lord,” there is a carrying forward of the 
thought. Their confidence in the Lord extended to the Thessalonians doing their 
part. They had no doubt that in the present they were doing what they were com- 
manded. They had no doubt also in their resolution for the future. This expression 
of confidence has the force of hopeful exhortation. 

IY. Prayer that the Lord would assist the Thessalonians. “ And the Lord 
direct your hearts.” Though the Lord promises to assist us, and to assist us in con- 
nection with our good resolution, yet we need to pray for his assistance. The prayer 
is for the directing — not mere directing, but the powerful directing— -of our hearts. Of 
ourselves our hearts are misdirected. But, in virtue of his triumph on Calvary, the 
Lord has power over our hearts to direct them aright. There is a twofold direction 
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mentioned . 1. The central disposition. * Into the love of God.” Oar hearts are 

rightly directed, when they are directed in love toward him who is the Centre of our 
being. As being should tend toward its source, so should we tend toward' God. As it 
is natural for a child to love his parents, so surely it is natural for us to love him by 
whom we have been made, and for whom we have been made. It was the object of 
the Lord, in his personal ministry on earth, to hold up before men the immeasurable 
goodness of God. So it is his object in our hearts, by his Spirit, to hold up Divine 
excellence, so that we may be powerfully attracted toward God. And in this love, as 
it is real aqd active, is there motive power for the keeping of the commandments of 
God handed to us by inspired men. The Lord, then, give us this love for ourselves and 
our friends. May God be so presented to us that all misdirection of our hearts shall be 
powerfully overcome. 2. The special disposition in their situation. “And into the 
patience of Christ.” By the patience of Christ we are to understand the patience 
exhibited by Christ which is held up before us as our ideal. “ For consider him that 
endured such contradiction of sinners against himself.” In the midst, then, of unreason- 
able and evil men — not more unreasonable and evil than those which assailed Christ — 
let them in the same spirit endure. — R. F. 

Vers. 6 — 15 . — Duty of withdrawing from a disorderly brother. L Duty stated. 
“ Now we command you, brethren, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the 
tradition which they received of us.” The commandment, being in the Name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, was as authoritative as though it had been given directly by him 
who has the absolute right to command in the Church. It was a commandment 
relating to a brother walking disorderly, and not after the received tradition. It 
is implied that a definite order had been appointed by the Lord for the conduct of 
members of the Church. This order, handed to theypreachers, had been handed by them 
to the Thessalonians. But how was a brother to be dealt with who did not observe 
this order ? Our Lord had laid down the rule with regard to one who offended directly 
against a brother. “ And if thy brother sin against thee, go, show him his fault between 
thee and him alone : if he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he hear 
thee not, take with thee one or two more, that at the mouth of two witnesses or three 
every word may be established. And if he refuse to hear them, tell it unto the Church : 
and if he refuse to hear the Church also, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the 
publican.” What we have here differs from that in being the case of one who by bis 
conduct offended against the general order and reputation of the Church to which he 
belonged. In 1 Cor. v, there is the ordaining of discipline in a case of very great 
scandal in the Corinthian Church. “For I verily, being absent in body, but present in 
spirit, have already, as though I were present, judged him that hath so wrought this 
thing, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, . . . to deliver such a one unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 
The disorderliness in the Thessalonian Church was not of the gravest nature. Nor was 
it disorderliness with the greatest amount of deliberation ; but was rather the conse- 
quence of a false impresion with regard to the coming. Nor was it the most confirmed 
disorderliness, being after clear enunciation of duty as shown in 1 Thess. iv. 11, 12, 
and, we may suppose, after warning as directed in 1 Thess. v. 14 ; but disorderliness to 
which discipline had not yet been applied. There is allowed, then, to the disorderly 
person the position of brother, and apparently the right to sit down at the Lord’s table. 
But the right-minded members of the Thessalonian community are directed to with- 
draw from him. Let him, in the way of discipline, be shunned in private intercourse. 
Let him be made clearly to understand that no countenance is given to him in his 
disorderly course. 

II. Duty enforced by the example of the preachers. <s For yourselves know 
how ye ought to imitate us : for we behaved not ourselves disorderly among you ; neither 
did we eat bread for nought at any man’s hand, but in labour and travail, working night 
and day, that we might not burden any of you.” An appeal is made to what was within 
their own knowledge and observation. They were aware, without their requiring to 
be told, that there had been nothing disorderly in the behaviour of the preachers among 
them. They had practised what they had taught. They had been an example in all 
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]> irticolars of the order of which they had been the medium of delivery. Special refer- 
ence is made to their being an example of independence acquired by manual ^ labour. 
Ir could not be said of them that they had eaten bread for nought at any man’s hand. 
They had eaten bread in labour and travail, working night and day, to be raised above 
rhe point of being burdensome to any of them. Yery similar language is used in the 
First Epistle. “ For yo remember, brethren, our labour and travail : working night 
and day, that we might not burden any of you.” The thought there is that, by their 
having adopted this course, they were placed above all suspicion of selfishness. They 
were only givers to the Thessaloniaiis, as mothers to their infant children. We are 
here told what led to their supporting themselves by the labour of their own hands. 
It was the consideration of example. In the excitement into which the Thessalonian 
Church had been thrown by the announcement of the coming, there had been early 
observed a tendency to neglect the duties of their worldly calling, which could only 
result in their making themselves a burden. To counteract this tendency, they had 
thrown the influence of their example into the scale of industry. As they were not 
burdensome to the Thessalonians, let none of them be burdensome to any. Reservation 
of right “ Not because we have not the right, but to make ourselves an example unto 
you, that ye should imitate us.” As preachers they had the right to be maintained by 
those to whom they ministered. In preaching they were as much labouring — giving 
out their strength, even the strength of their bodies — as when they were tent-making, 
or engaged in other manual labour. And, according to the principle which is brought 
in elsewhere, the labourer is worthy of his hire. In certain circumstances they felt 
free to accept of maintenance from those among whom they laboured, and thus to 
give their whole strength to spiritual work. Even at Thessaloniea they felt free to 
accept of a gift from the Philippian Church. They did not feel free to accept of 
maintenance from the Thessalonian Church, simply because it was necessary, by their 
example, to encourage among them a spirit of independence in connection with diligence 
in performing the duties of their worldly calling. 

III. Duty enforced by the plain manner in which the preachers had taught. 
“ For even when we were with you, this we commanded >ou, If any will not work, 
neither let him eat.” In the First Epistle it had been said, “ And that ye study to 
be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work with your hands, even as we 
charged you.” The Thessalonians are now referred hack, beyond that point, to the time 
when the preachers were with them. In prescribing starvation as the remedy for the 
shirking of labour, Christianity has a certain aspect of severity. And yet, in this 
respect, Christianity is only sanctified common sense. There may he doubt in par- 
ticular cases whether a man has the ability to work or the opportunity to work. 
But there can be no doubt of this, that if he has the ability to work and the oppor- 
tunity and will not work, then he should be allowed to starve. That is to say, let the 
struggle go on in him between hunger and indolence. There is no call for our inter- 
posing in the name of Christian charity, which needs to be salted with salt, if it would 
not lose its flavour. We may expect that the struggle will end in hunger gaining the 
mastery over his indolence. And there will Be an experience gained which may make him 
a profitable member of society for the time to come. It is well that the Christian rule 
is so plainly laid down. For there is a false spiritualism that looks askance at labour. 
It has even been attempted to throw a Christian halo around idleness in the order of 
the mendicant monks. But there is a sensible practical tone about Christianity which 
must commend it even to those who are not in sympathy with its central teaching. We 
do not need to engage in our worldly business with a grudge, as though all the time 
gained to the body were lost to the soul. We may feel free, with Paul and Silas and 
Timothy, in labour and travail, to work night and day, that we may not be burden- 
some to any. There is indeed danger, and very great danger, of our going over to the 
other side, and neglecting our spiritual duties, becoming worldly in our business. But 
that is to go beyond the intention of Christ. He means that, by attention to our 
spiritual duties, we should be fitted for our worldly duties. He means that we should 
be mindful of him, and loyal to his laws in our worldly duties. He means that, through 
the right performance of our worldly duties, our highest spirituality should be pro- 
moted. And blessed is he who can work out this problem aright in his life. 

IV. Occasion for laying down the duty. “ For we hear of some that walk sjnong 
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yon disorderly, that work not at all, but are busybodies.” There were some, the few 
among; them, who did not observe the order given by the Lord. Specially, they did 
not observe the Lord's appointment of labour. They are described as working not at 
ail. They were not idlers pure and simple, to begin with. They did not work," because 
they thought the coming was already commenced. They were really in a high state 
of tension. And, as their energies were not allowed scope at all within their proper 
work, they had to find scope in work beyond. This is brought out in the Greek as it 
cannot so well be brought out in the English translation. It is literally, and in a 
paradoxical v$ay, <c working nothing, but working beyond.” They did not busy them- 
selves with work that belonged to them; they even energetically busied themselves 
in a meddlesome way with work that did not belong to them. 

Y. The disorderly brethren addressed. “ Now them that are such we command 
and exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their own 
oread.” The Lord's authority and suasion is brought to bear on them as a class. It 
was not sufficient excuse for them that they took the Lord's coming to be imminent. 
Even though their impression had been well founded, they were not therefore justified 
in freeing themselves from the Divine ordinance. If we knew when definitely we were 
to die, it would still be our duty, our strength being continued to us, to work up to 
the very last moment. That would be in the way of preparing for our change. Bo they 
should rather have thought of being called away from their ordinary 'work by Christ at 
his coming. They would thereby have saved themselves from much sinful and dis- 
quieting speculation and intrusion into what did not concern them. When we work, 
and work with all the might of our nature, within our own proper sphere, we can have 
the accompaniment of quiet. We can have restlessness banished from our mind ; and 
we can avoid the annoyance that comes from meddling with the affairs of others. 
When we work, too, with a diligent hand, we are put in a position of honourable inde- 
pendence. We do not need to be a burden upon others. We can eat our own bread, 
eat what we have earned by the sweat of our brow. To orderliness, then, in the form 
of attention to the duties of their worldly calling, with all the weight of the Lord's 
authority, with all the charm of the Lord's suasion, the preachers sought to bring back 
the few among the Thessalonians who had been disorderly. 

VI. The Church addressed as right-minded. “ But ye, brethren, be not weary in 
well-doing.” From the way in which the Church is addressed, it can be seen that the 
right-minded from their numbers were properly representative. From the context, 
*• well-doing" is to be understood in its less restricted sense. Those were doing well, in 
honouring the Lord's appointment of labour. The position in which they were placed 
was trying. It was hard for them to work on amid all the excitement that prevailed, 
especially if they themselves had the impression that the coming was impending. 
W hat need was there for work, when a new order of things was being' introduced V 
Was it not more commendable to lay down their tools and devoutly wait for the 
heavens being opened over them ? By this unsettling influence some of their .number 
had been carried away. And the position of matters was aggravated by the support of 
these unprofitable members being thrown upon the Church. All the more honour, then, 
to them, the right-minded, that, amid temptation, they held to the old order, that they 
thought it the right thing to labour on diligently, till they actually heard their Lord's 
voice on earth commanding them to cease from labour. Let them not weary in follow- 
ing an upright course. When an upright man sees his unscrupulous neighbours taking 
many an advantage which in his conscience he is not free to take, he is tempted to 
ask what advantage there is in uprightness. But, though the disadvantages were a 
hundred times greater than they really are, it would still be our duty to follow the 
Divine leadings. Let us not weary in the path that leads to God and life. There is 
nothing that is in the end wearying and wearing out but a mind that is conscious ef 
wrong-doing, 

VII. Further specification of the course to be followed with . the disorderly 
brother. “And if any man obeyeth not our word by this Epistle, note that roan, 
that ye have no company with him, to the end that he may be ashamed.” The .right- 
minded being numerous could act in the name of the Church. The disorderly brother 
could be called before them, or before a court representative of the Lord's authority in 
the Chrtfeh. In some way his attention was to be specially directed to the part of the 
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letter which pertained to him. And obedience was to be demanded of him to what 
wns laid down in the letter. The ground was taken from under the position he occu- 
pied b,y the announcement that the coming was to be preceded by an apostasy and 
the revelation of the man of sin. That put the coming into the distance, and gave 
an asprct of stability to the old order of things, including the six days’ labour of the 
fourth commandment. But it was not easy to get rid of all the false excitement at 
once. And the habit of idleness had to be overcome, so far as it had been formed. 
Against these hindrances the authority of the teachers was to be brought., to bear. If 
after trial he persisted in neglecting to work, then the course to he followed was to 
note that man, and have no company with him. He was to be. dealt with even as 
others who are mentioned in 1 Cor. v. : But now I write unto you not to keep 
company if any man that, is named a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a reviler, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; with such a one, no, not to eat.” 
The idler among them was to be a marked man, even as the greater offender; the 
whole sentiment of the Church was to be brought to bear against his idleness. They 
were not to have free intercourse or companionship with him. They were not to admit 
him into their privacy. They were not to invite him to their houses, to contribute to 
his support, or in any way to show him countenance in his disorderly course. They 
were to do this with a disciplinary end in view, viz. to shame him out of his idleness. 
It was a shame for a man, being able-bodied, to be idle and to throw himself as a 
burden upon others. It was especially a shame in a Christian, who was surely not to 
be behind his heathen neighbour in the ordinary duties of life. By producing in him 
a feeling of shame his amendment would he secured. Caution to be observed . “ And 
yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” They were not to 
take the extreme step of cutting him off altogether from Church fellowship. He was 
not hopelessly removed from good. There was nothing decisive against the reality of 
his Christianity. They were therefore, while withdrawing from him, to acknowledge 
him as a brother, giving him to feel that, on returning to orderliness, they would 
welcome him back to freedom of Christian intercourse. There is a rule laid down here for 
our guidance in Christian intercourse. We are only to have free intercourse with those 
who are at one with us in the great essentials of the Christian faith and life. We are 
not to be on easy terms with those of whose sentiments, or of whose mode of life, we 
cannot approve. That would be to tolerate their sentiments, to tolerate their conduct, 
and thus to compromise our position and open up the way for our own deterioration. 
Tt would also be to encourage them in their position and prevent their amendment. 
Our duty is to withdraw from them, so far as it is necessary to conserve our own posi- 
tion, and so far as it is necessary to convince them that we do not countenance them 
in their position. But we are not to go to the extreme of bearing ourselves toward 
them as though they did not belong to the Christian circle. We are not to treat them 
as enemies. But we are to perform toward them the brotherly duty of trying to 
remove sin from them, so as to open up the way for the restoration of all suitable 
Christian intercourse. It is to he feared that many Christians are not sufficiently 
careful as to those with whom they freely associate. They look to position, to con- 
venience, to companionableness, to sympathy in smaller matters, and not so much as 
they should do to the great ends of intercourse. There are even those belonging to 
the Christian circle aeainst whose ideas and conduct it is necessary for us to protest. 
When they are habitually worldly, or unsettling, or uncharitable, or unbrotherly in 
conversation, or given to intemperance, even as we love the order which Christ approves, 
and as we would not he partakers with them in their sins, we must withdraw from 
them, while not, in moral cowardice, shirking the duty of speaking out what we think 
and admonishing them for their good.— K. P. 

'Vers. 16 — 18. — Concluding words. I. Salutation. 1 . Invocation of peace. (1) 
From whom peace is invoked. i( Now the Lord of peace himself.” We are to rise 
above what we can do for others to the Lord of peace himself. He has purchased 
peace for us by his death. “He is our Peace;” “The chastisement of our peace was 
upon him.” He is, therefore, the sovereign Dispenser of the blessing of peace in the 
0! uirches. Peace was the legacy he left to his believing people in the world. £ Peace 
H leave with you; my peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth,give I unto you. 
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Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” When, after his resurrection, 
he appeared to bis disciples, he hailed them with the salutation of peace: “ As they 
thus spake,” we are told, “ Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, and saith unto 
them Peace be unto yon ; ” and yet again, on the same occasion, he said, “ Peace be 
unto you.” We wish, then, for all in whom we are interested, that our ascended Lord 
would bestow peace upon them, even as he bestowed peace upon the disciples before 
he ascended. (2) The peace invoiced, “ Give you peace.” “ Peace be with you,” is a 
sentiment ^hich we should have in our hearts, and often on our lips, especially in 
parting with our friends, as Paul here in his letter parts with the Thessalonians. They 
leave us for a time, but not without our sincere wishes for their peace. Now, what is 
the peace that we wish especially for those that we are interested in ? To be dear with 
God. There is no greater evil than to be in a state of unreconciledness to God. “ There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” They have sometimes a peace, a want 
of such dispeace as might be expected, hut only by blinking the facts of their case. 
They do not thus get quit of their sins, any more than men can get out of debt by 
pertinaciously refusing to look into their accounts. Their state remains unaltered. 
Their sins will find them out, it may be in this life. Certainly, when earthly things 
cannot longer preoccupy them, and in the presence of eternal realities they are thrown 
back upon themselves, then will conscience fill them with dispeace. For persons who 
are insensible to their actual condition as sinners we can only wish dispeace. “Let 
sinners in Zion be afraid, let fearful ness surprise the hypocrites.” What we wish for 
our friends is a peace that corresponds to facts. We wish them to be in a state of 
reconciliation, and to be conscious of that. We wish them to he so that they can 
inquire most narrowly into their state, and honestly come to the conclusion that they 
have an interest in Christ, while repeated self-examination can only result in the 
discovery of something more in their character that needs to he removed. To have a 
feeling of repose in God. We are such beings that our peace is only to he found in 
dependence, in leaning. We are apt to seek a resting-place in the creature; hut, alas, 
all that is beneath the highest fails us, and we are driven from one resting-place 
to another, like the dove that could find no rest on the unstable waters. “Return unto 
thy rest, O my soul.” True peace is only to be found in him from whom our being 
has come and to whom it tends, in leaning our weakness on his strength, our ignorance 
on his wisdom, our sinfulness on his grace. This is a rest out of which we cannot he 
driven, which makes us independent of the creature, which cures our restlessness of 
spirit. And as this is what we so much wish for ourselves, so we wish it for our 
friends. To have a feeling of satisfaction in being employed as God wants them to be 
employed. It is essential to our peace that our faculties should be truly and healthily 
employed. “Great peace have they who love thy Law.” And what we wish for our 
friends is that, in some worthy way, they should work out the plan of their life given 
them by God. To have peace from without. It is said that, when a man’s ways please 
the Lord, he makes even his enemies to be at ptace with him. And that is often 
strikingly fulfilled. But it is not what every one can enjoy. Even Christ had his enemies, 
who gave no cause of offence to any. And we cannot calculate on escaping, who fail s<; 
much in our social duties. But still we wish this outward peace for our friends so far 
as it may please. God. Let them be delivered from unreasonable and evil men. “Let 
no root of bitterness springing up trouble them.” May causes of annoyance, elements 
of discord, be removed from families and from Churches! (3) Time for which peace is 
invoked . “At all times.” That would not be a good wish which was limited to 
a certain time, and was not made to extend over a longer period. If we wish peace 
at all, we will not wish it merely for a day, or for a month, or for a year, but for all 
time. Let them not by carelessness lose their evidences. Let not the coming years 
bring discord into their hearts or into their circle. The Lord give them peace in the 
season < >f affliction. The Lord especially give them peace in their dying horn*. The 
Lord give them peace when they enter upon a new and solemn scene. May pence 
abide with them for ever. (4) Ways in which peace is invoked . “ In all ways.” The 
Lord of peace knows best how to see to the peace of our friends ; with him, therefore, 
the ways may be left. The Lord use us, if we are his way of promoting their peace. 
The Lord work even against them in his providence, if that is necessary to their being 
ejected from their false confidences. The Lord especially increase their faith, that their 
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peace may flow as a river, broadening and deepening, until it loses itself in the ocean 
of eternity. -2. Invocation of the Lords presence. “ The Lord be with you all.” This 
is a brief but comprehensive form of salutation. The Lord be with our friends, wherever 
their lot is cast. The Lord go with them where they go, and dwell with, them where 
they dwell. The Lord he with them in their going out and in their coming in. The 
Lord be with them in their basket and in their store. The Lord especially be with 
them in the great work of their life. 

II. Remark regarding the handwriting of the salutation. “ The salutation 
of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every Epistle : so I write” 
Paul, here dissociating himself from Silas and Timothy as joint-writers, singles out 
himself by name. It is he who has given turn and form to the thought throughout. 
It is he who pre-eminently had the care of the Gentile Churches. At the close of 
1 Corinthians, and also at the close of Colossians, there is the same language as here. 
“ The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand.” In those places there is no salutation 
preceding; we require, therefore, mentally to supply a salutation. Here, where there is 
a salutation preceding, we are supplied with what the salutation is. We are to think 
of the weak-eyed Paul as seated in his room in. the city of Corinth, and dictating the 
letter to the amanuensis beside him. While he had anything on his mind to say to 
these Thessalonians in the way of commendation, or direction, or advice, the amanuensis 
continued to write. But, having fully unburdened his mind, he took the roll of parch- 
ment into his own hand, and, in his own handwriting, put down these words : “ Now 
the Lord of peace himself give you peace at all times in all ways. The Lord be with 
you all ” Still continuing to write, he adds the explanatory note : “ The salutation 
of me Paul with mine own hand.” In his explanation he includes his reason for giving 
his own handwriting: “ Which is the token in every Epistle : so I write ” (f e.in these 
characters). A forged epistle in his name had been circulated in Thessalonica ; to 
prevent such imposition in future, he gives them, in the few words in his own hand- 
writing, a token or seal by which to assure themselves of the genuineness of his 
letters. Let them accept of no letter which did not carry with it the evidence of its 
genuineness. 

III. Benediction. “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” This 
is the short form which is found in the First Epistle, with the thoughtful addition of 
“ all.” There were some persons in the Thessalonian Church who had come under his 
censure. As in the sixteenth verse he has included them in his salutation (“ with you 
all”), so now he includes them in his benediction. He leaves the Thessalonians for the 
time, with no grudge in his heart against any, but with the catholic desire that they 
should all be dealt with, not according to their own demerit, but according to the merit 
of their Saviour, of which he is sovereign Imputer. — R. F. 

Yer. 1. — Prayer for missions. Money is not the sinew of the spiritual wars of the 
Church. The necessary appeals for money so urgently pressed by the friends of 
missions should not blind our eyes to the higher needs of those great enterprises. All 
the wealth of the Stock Exchange could not convert one soul. As it was in Israel's 
great battle with Araalek, when Joshua -could only prevail in the field so long as Moses 
prayed on the mountain, the missionary is successful in proportion as the Church is 
prayerful. In order that this assertion may not fall powerless as an empty, dogmatic 
platitude, inquire how it may be substantiated by a consideration of the chief elements 
of true success in the mission field. 

I. The spiritual character of the labour of the missionaries. Money cannot 
make missionaries. It may send men abroad, feed, clothe, and house them, but it 
cannot put an apostolic spirit in them, nor cheer and strengthen that spirit when 
it flags; and yet without such a spirit no missionary work can be looked for. Careys 
do not come with good balance-sheets, nor are Moffats evolved out of glowing financial 
reports. The great want of the missionary societies is men, not money. 1. Prayer 
is necessary that the right men may he forthcoming. God only can find the men, and 
the most gifted men will fail except they go in pursuit of a Divine vocation. Si. Paul 
was appointed “not from men, nor through man ” (Gal. i. 1) ; he was sent on his 
specific mission through indications of the Holy Spirit in response to the prayers of the 
Church at Antioch (Acts xiii. 2). 2. Prayer is necessary that missionaries he 
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sustained. There is much to damp the ardour and depress the spirit of the missionary 
amid all the degraded scenes of his work. St. Paul had been praying for his friends at 
Thessalonica; in return he sought their prayers for his work. He so identified himself 
with his mission as to regard prayer for the mission as prayer for himself. 

II. The external progress of the truth. St. Paul asks for prayer “ that the 
Word of the Lord may run.” Nothing is more striking than the fact that the rate 
of progress of Christian missions is not at all proportionate to the perfection of the 
mechanism with which they are organized. The years of biggest subscriptions are not 
always the years of most numerous conversions. 1. Prayer is necessary that God may 
remove obstructions to the progress of Christianity . Governments may hinder missions. 
Countries are sometimes closed against missionaries. Then we must pray that God 
would open a way*. What doors has he opened in our day! The Word is now free 
to run through the vast populations of China. “The great dark continent” is opening 
up to the light. This is not done by money. “It is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.” 2. Prayer is necessary that God may dispose the minds 
of men to receive the truth . In a neighbouring Macedonian Church lived the first 
European resident converted by Sfc. Paul, and of her it is said, “whose heart the Lord 
opened, to give heed unto the things which were spoken by Paul” (Acts xvi. 14). 
Therefore we must pray that God’s Spirit may go with the Word, to prepare the soil to 
receive it and to quicken it when it is sown. 

III. The internal fruitfulness of the gospel. The apostle is not satisfied 
with desiring that the Word of the Lord may “ run ; ” he wishes also that it may be 
“ glorified.” This further wish strikes a high note. It reminds us that missionary 
success cannot be measured by the numbers of the converts. The great question is— 
what is the character of them ? Statistical reports are delusive. * The missionary who 
can make no sensational return of long lists of converts may be doing the most real, 
solid, lasting work in laying the foundation of true Christian character in a few. 
There are nominal Christians in heathen lands who are a dishonour to the name they 
bear, as there are also at home. Prayer is necessary that a right character may be 
cultivated in mission Churches. Christ was glorified when the man who had been 
a fierce demoniac sat clothed and in his right mind at the feet of his Deliverer. The 
Christian who has been a savage is the finest witness of the power of the gospel. But 
it is very difficult to irradicate the vices of heathenism, as missionaries know to their 
sorrow. Let us pray for this most hard but most needful work. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 3. — Security. It is interesting to notice how much anxiety St. Paul spends on 
the normal and permanent character of his Christian converts. He is not satisfied with 
having won their first confession of faith, nor is he content that now and again they 
should* flash out with some brilliant display of spiritual energy. Iiis chief concern is 
with thur life throughout, his chief desire for the strength and persistence of its higher 
character. It is important for all of us to bear in mind that salvation is not an isolated 
act, that it is a chronic condition. We are always in danger of falling unless we are 
kept in a continuous Divine security. 

I. The two elements of security. 1. Internal stability . We are in danger of 
falling through our own weakness. Badly built houses do not wait for an earthquake 
to throw them down ; they crumble to pieces. (1) The first requisite for security is 
a good foundation. Christians should see to it that they are building on Christ, and 
not on their own doings and habits. (2) The next requisite is compact , solid building. 
The building of wood, hay, and stubble is fragile, though it may be erected on a founds- 
tion of rock. We want firm principles, sound habits, decided convictions. 2. External 
protection. (1) We are in danger from the evil one. In estimating our measure of 
security we have to take into account the character of our environment. The ship 
may he well built and yet it may not be able to withstand the pressure of ice-floes. 
The strongest house may give way before an avalanche. The Christian is beset by 
temptations. It is not enough that he is firm in his personal will to do right ; he 
needs protection from external inducements to go astray. (2) To he secure against this 
danger we need to he guarded . We can never be strong enough to withstand the 
whole force of an attack of Satan. Some providential warding off of the fiercest blows 
seer£S to be necessary. 
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II. The great ground of security. St. Paul does not wish, or hope, or pray for 
the security bf his friends. He knows and is confident that they have a good ground 
of security. Our fears are due to our unbelief. Faith has her feet on an immovable 
rock. 1. The ground of our security is Christ. (1) He strengthens us with internal 
stability. The indwelling Christ is the source and secret of Christian vigour. Weak, 
wavering Christians have too little of Christ in their lives. (2) He guards us against 
external assaults. Christ has faced and met and defeated the tempter. He interposes 
the presence of his Holy Spirit between the evil spirit and our hearts. 2. ,The reason 
for trusting in Christ for security is his faithfulness. It should be sufficient for us to 
have confidence in his goodness. He is so gracious, so kind, so generous to help, that 
we may be sure that he will aid his people in their greatest dangers. But -we have 
more than this assurance. He has promised help (Matt, xxviii. 20); he is appointed 
by God as our Saviour, and therefore, in fulfilment of his great mission, fidelity leads 
him to see to the security of his people. — W. F. A. 

Ter. 5. — The patience of Christ. The Christian life has two aspects, a heavenward 
and an earthward aspect. In its heavenly relations it should be filled With love to 
God ; in its earthly relations — especially when under such trials as befell the early 
Christians — it needs to he fortified to endure with patience. The latter grace claims 
particular attention. 

I. Great patience is requisite for the endurance of earthly life. Very 
great differences in successive ages and in various individual lots make the amounts of 
patience necessary for each man to he very unequal. It would be foolish for one in our 
own day, to whom the lines have fallen in pleasant places, to pose with the solemn, 
martyr-like demeanour which was natural to Christians in the days of persecution. 
They needed patience to face cruel calamities which we happily are spared. Neverthe- 
less, “ man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward ; ” the quietest public times see 
the bitterest private sorrows irksome households; great, awful spiritual troubles come 
upon men whose external circumstances are placid and sunny ; and even where no one 
heavy blow falls, innumerable small vexing cares, like the Egyptian plague of flies, fret 
and wear the soul. Therefore patience is still greatly needed. It is one thing to suffer 
trouble and quite another thing to bear it, not to be crushed by it, not to rebel against 
the Power that sends it, even in secret thought, but to stand up under it, with dumb, 
unmurmuring endurance, like those sad, calm Caryatides that have stood for centuries 
bearing on their patient heads ponderous temple structures. 

II. The patience of Christ is the model and the inspiration for tiie patience 

of Christians, 'i bis wonderful patience of Christ may be best appreciated when we 
come to meditate on its relation to bis circumstances and experience. 1. His previous 
glory. They who have once known better days fed the smart of adversity most 
keenly. From heaven’s throne to the cross — what a descent ! 2. His extreme suffer- 

ings. Was ever there sorrow like his? Gross insult was added to cruel torture ; and 
insult tries patience worse than pain. 3. IHs sensitive nature. There are men who 
seem to feel a needle- prick more acutely than others feel a sword-thrust. Our Lord 
was one who felt most acutely, with the painfully delicate perception of the most 
refined nature. 4. Bis powers of resistance. He might have: summoned legends of 
angels to his assistance. 5. The marvellous spirit with which he endured all. “ He 
was led as a lamb to the slaughter” He not only prayed for his murderers, but he 
calmly weighed their guilt and defended them on account of their ignorance. This 
wonderful patience of our Lord is a model for us ; it is also an inspiration. As we 
turn from the petty complaints of men to the sight of that awful, Divine patience, 
surely our murmurings must be shamed and silenced. 

III. It is requisite that God should direct our hearts into the patience of 
Christ. 1 . The patience must penetrate to our hearts . Patience of language and of 
constrained demeanour is superficial and will not satisfy God, nor can it remain long 
without the deeper patience of the heart. 2. Our hearts cannot receive this patience 
till they are directed aright by God. It depends on our disposition, which we must 
have moulded by the band of God into a firm faith and a calm endurance. 3. This 
patience follows love to God . Our hearts are to be first directed into love. When we 
love as Christ loved we can endure as he endured.— W. F. A. 
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Vet*. 10. — Pauperizing charity. There appear to have been idle, talkative persons in 
the Thessalonian Church who neglected their trades while they made themselves very 
prominent in the Christian assemblies, expecting to be supported out of the common, 
funds. St. Paul jusriy -rebukes their disgraceful conduct. Ho points to his own 
example. Even he, an apostle, devoted to the work of the Churches, did not draw from 
the funds of the Churches, but supported himself by his own labour. The wholesome 
direction which he gives has a cert dn grim humour about it. Here is his remedy for 
the tiresdrpe, loquacious idlers: starve them into industry. That process will bring 
them to their senses. It would have been well if the same wise, manly counsel had 
always prevailed in the Church. A weak and foolish administration of Christian 
charity has too often fostered the poverty it aimed at caring. Some of the reasons 
which make it positively wrong for the charitable to support the idle should be well 
weighed by those persons who are more kind-hearted than reflective. 

L It injures the recipient. Thus paupers are bred and multiplied. 1. The sin 
of idleness is encouraged ; for idleness is a sin. Those who encourage it will have to 
bear part of the guilt of it. 2. The indolent are tempted to many vices . The idle 
members of the Church gave to the Thessalonians the greatest trouble. Work is 
a moral antiseptic. 3. Independence is destroyed . Tne able-bodied pauper is quite 
unmanned by the loss of his independence. There was some sense in those stern old 
Elizabethan laws against sturdy beggars and vagrants. 

II. It injures the giver. 1. Where public funds are thus misappropriated, an 
injustice is done to those who contribute to them. We do not pay poor rates in order to 
encourage idleness, nor do we give communion offerings for that unworthy object. 
District visitors who have the administration of moneys subscribed by other -people 
should remember this, and not permit soft-heartedness to oust justice. 2. Where only 
private benevolence is concerned, the heart is hardened in the end by the sight of the 
abuse of charity. 

III. It injures the truly needy. We take the children's bread and give it to 
dogs, and the children starve. Tim idlers are the most clamorous for assistance, while 
the deserving are the most backward to make their wants known. Suffering in silence, 
they are often neglected, because greedy, worthless persons step in first and ravage the 
small heritage of the poor. 

IV. It injures the community. 1. It discourages industry generally . Not only 
are the idle encouraged in their discreditable way of living, but a tax is put upon 
industry, and men do not feel so strongly inclined to work honestly for their daily 
bread. 2. It propagates the worst class of society. The idle part of the population of 
great cities are the canker of civilization. There vice and crime breed must freely. It 
is the law of England that no man need starve. But it is right and necessary that 
when the state gives bread it should compel Labour— i.e., of course, if there is health 
for work. Idleness is the curse of the East ; Syrian feLthin will sit to reap their corn. 
Wise Christians will ever protest against this fatal vice, and all who administer Church 
funds should feel a heavy responsibility resting upon them to guard against increasing 
it by well-meant but foolish doles of charity. — W. F. A. 

Yew 14. — Church discipline. There are several references to Church discipline in the 
writings of St. Paul, showing that he was desirous to see order and a healthy character 
of Church life maintained among his readers. In an earlier verse of the present chapter 
(ver. 6) he advises the Thessalonians to withdraw themselves £f from every brother that 
walketh disorderly;” now he bids them not keep company with those who refuse to 
obey his apostolic message. 

I. Idleness is an offence heavy enough to merit Church discipline. The 
preceding verses show that St, Paul has in mind those idle busy bodies who walked 
disorderly (ver. 11, etc.). We visit dishonesty, intemperance, etc., with censure. The 
aptstle goes further, and selects idleness for special notice by the Church. Bo great 
does he feel the evil of it to be. 

II. Neglect of apostolic injunctions is the immediate occasion for the 
exercise of Church discipline. The idle are first to be admonished (ver. 12). When 
admonition fails, further measures must be taken. The apostles had no ambition to be 
lords over Christ’s heritage ; though their commanding influence naturally gave great 
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weight to tlieir directions, similar to that which comes unsought to the European 
missionary among converts from heathen savagery. Nevertheless, it was not this 
adventitious authority that St. Paul relied upon. He wrote under inspiration. His 
message was prompted by the Divine Spirit. When we refuse to hearken to the 
admonitions of the New Testament we are resisting the Holy Spirit of God. 

III. Church discipline is to be exercised by means of quiet separation. There 
is no word here of physical force. It was impossible for a Christian community living 
in a pagan city to call in the aid of the civil power to execute its decrees ; but there is 
every reason to believe that, had the possibility of anything of the kind been contem* 
plated in the mind of St. Paul, he would have repudiated it— holding as he did that 
his weapons were not carnal. Further, there is no reference to spiritual excommunica- 
tion, no cursing with hell and book. Simple separation is all that is advised. This is 
a peaceful, gentle, but effective inode of censure. It would, of course, directly stop the 
evil practice of idlers living on the Church funds. And it would administer a rebuke 
that would he all the more eloquent that it was silent. It is always our duty to see 
that our Church fellowship is kept pure. We should have the courage to separate 
from those who disgrace the Christian name. We should be careful for our own sakes 
that the society we select to move in is healthy and elevated in moral tone. For the 
sake of others we should discourage unworthy conduct by refusing to associate with 
those who are guilty of it. Some w T ho are not brave enough to do this are guilty of 
great meanness in talking against offenders behind their backs, while treating them in 
the most friendly way when in their presence. 

LV, The object of Church discipline is to recover the offender. The most 
stern penalties are to be inflicted with a merciful end. Here the mild punishment of 
quiet separation is to aim at restoring the wrong-doer. First he is to be shamed, as he 
will he if there be any right spirit in him. Men should feel ashamed of idleness. 
Then and throughout he is to he regarded, not as an enemy, but only as an erring 
brother. Thus tender and sympathetic should Christians be with one another in 
regard to their failings, remembering that it is only through the forgiving grace of 
Christ that any of us enjoy the privileges of Christianity. There is no room for 
a Pharisee in the Church, and we must beware lest the exercise of Church discipline 
develop his ugly spirit. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 16. — Peace from the. God of peace. After giving directions about the small 
trouble that disturbed the Tbessalouian Christians — small indeed when compared with 
the bitter factiousness and the graver sin that subsequently disturbed the Church 
at Corinth — St. Paul prays that peace may reign among them and that the Lord may 
be with all of them, with the erring in their restoration as well as with the faithful 
brethren. The peace which he desiderates so earnestly is clearly more than mutual 
concord ; it is that deep peace of God in the heart which is at the root of peace among 
men, and is itself the greatest of blessings. 

I. Perfect Christian peace is universal. What most strikes us in regard to the 
peace here referred to is the universality of its scope and area. 1 . Perfect Christian 
peace is continuous and unbroken. It is to be enjoyed “ at all times.” In closing the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians,. St. Paul wished his readers to “rejoice alway” 
(1 Thess. v. 17). Now he prays that they may have continuous peace, if we cannot 
have the joy of the angels we may have the peace of God, which is better. As there 
are some who have happiness without peace, so there are others who have peace without 
happiness. There is a transient superficial calm which the world calls peace ; but volca- 
noes slumber beneath, and in a moment it may be shattered as with an earthquake. 
There is no peace in the wicked. There is an eternal peace for the people of God. 
2. Perfect Christian peace comes through various means. St. Paul adds the curious 
phrase, “in all ways.” It is not only that peace may be enjoyed continuously in spite 
of changing and adverse circumstances, but those very# circumstances, even the most 
unfriendly of them, are to minister to the peace. This may appear paradoxical, but in 
experience we find that the troubles and distractions which would upset all peace if we 
only had the surface peace of earth drive us nearer to God, and so help us to realize 
more perftsssly the eternal peace of heaven. 

H* Perfect Christian peace flows from Christ. It is not to be got by 
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efforts of our own wills. We cannot pacify ourselves any more than the sea can calm 
the raging of its own wild waves. He who said, “ Peace, be still ! ” to the, storm on the 
lake is the only One who can quell the tempests that surge in human heart*. Christ 
infuses his own peace because he is the Lord of peace. 1. He u at pace in his oiun 
soul. Peace is contagious. The peaceful gives peace. We may often see how much 
one quiet, self-possesse 1 man can do to allay the panic of a whole c owd. “ My peace 
I give unto you,” said Jesus (John xiv. 27). 2. lie reigns in peace. Christ does not 

provoke enmity and warfare except against evil. Among his own people he reigns 
pacifically. * 3. lie directly bestows peace. St. Paul’s wish is a prayer. We pray that 
Christ may breathe his peace into us by a direct inspiration. This richest, deepest, 
purest blessing is for those who dwell neai' to their Lord and drink of his SpTit. 
— W. F. Ju 
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THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, 



INTRODUCTION. 



Three main inquiries present themselves to the student of the pastoral 
Epistles: (1) their authenticity ; (2) their chronology ; (3) their contents, 
including the matters treated of in them, and the style in which they 
are written. These three inquiries necessarily touch one another, and 
run into one another, at many points. Still, they may well be separately 
treated of. 

§ 1. The Authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles. 

The authenticity of these Epistles, as the genuine works of the Apostle 
Paul, whose name is prefixed to all three, rests upon the twofold authority 
of external witnesses and internal evidence. 

1. The external witness is as follows. Eusebius reckons them (“the 
fourteen Epistles of Paul”) among the universally acknowledged books of 
Holy Scripture, and speaks of them as manifest and certain (‘Ecel. Hist.,’ 
IH. iii. and xxv.), with some reservation as to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The Muratorian Canon (about a.d. 170) includes thirteen Epistles of St. 
Paul, excluding the Epistle to the Hebrews ; the Peschito Canon (of about 
the same date) reckons fourteen Epistles of St. Paul, including the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (“ Canon,” in ‘Dictionary of Bible’) ; and they have never 
been doubted by any Church writers, but have held their place in all the 
canons of East and West. Phrases identical with those in these Epistles, 
and presumably quoted from them, occur in almost contemporary writers. 
Clemens Romanus (‘ 1 Cor.,’ ii.) has "Exoi/mi d s irav Ipyov dyaOov (comp. Titus 
iii. 1). In C. xxix. he says, Upo<riX$o)p€v avTto iv b<norr}rL dyvas koI 

apudvrovs x € ^P a s a %povT€$ Trpos avTov (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 8). Polycarp (c. iv.) 
uses St. Paul’s very words, 5 A px?] TravTav xakeirGnr <$>i\apyvpia (comp. 1 Tim. 
vi. 10); Ov&ev do-rjviyKajAev d$ rbv Kocrpov, dAA’ ovSe igeveyxetv rt tx 0 P €V 
(comp. 1 Tim. vi. 7). Theophilus of Antioch (a.d. 181) quotes 1 .Tim. lL 
1, 2 verbatim as being the utterance of ©etos Aoyos, “the Word of Cod” 
(‘ Afi Autol.,’ iii. 14). The same writer, in a passage in general harmony 
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witli Titus iii. 3 — 7, uses the very words of Titus iii 5, Aia Xovrpov ?ra\iyye- 
veoria<$ (‘ Ad Autol./ i. 2). The different liturgies, as quoted in the notes 
on 1 Tim. ii. 1, are manifestly founded on that passage. Iren sens (a.d. 
178), in his booh ‘Against Heresies/ repeatedly quotes by name all three 
Epistles (1 Tim. i. 4; 2 Tim. iv/21 ; Titus iii. 10, etc.). Tertullian (a.d. 
200), in 4 Be Prescript./ cap. xxv., quotes again and again by name St. Paul’s 
First and Second Epistles to Timothy. Clement of Alexandria ^a.d. 194) 
again and again quotes both Epistles to Timothy, and says that the heretics 
reject them because their errors are refuted by them (‘ Strom./ ii., iii., and i.). 
He quotes also the Epistle to Titus. Many other references and quotations 
may be found in Lardner (vol. i.), as well as in various ‘Introductions/ 
as Huther, Olshausen, Alford (where they are very clearly arranged) ; 
‘Speaker’s Commentary/ ‘New Testament Commentary/ edited by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol; ‘Dictionary of Bible/ art. “Timothy,” etc. 
But the above establish conclusively the acceptance of these Epistles as 
authentic by the unanimous consent of Church writers of the three first 
centuries of the Christian era — a unanimity which continued down to the 
present century. 

2. The internal evidence is no less strong. We must remember that, if 
these Epistles are not St. Paul’s, they are artful forgeries, written for the 
express purpose of deceiving. Is it possible to suppose that writings so 
grave, so sober, so simple and yet so powerful ; breathing such a noble 
spirit of love and goodness, of high courage and holy resolves; replete with 
such great wisdom and such exalted piety; having no apparent object but 
the well-being of the Christian societies to which they refer ; and so well 
calculated to promote that well-being ; were written with a pen steeped in 
lies and falsehood ? It is impossible to suppose it. The transparent truth 
of these Epistles is their own credential that they are the work of him 
whose name they bear. 

But all the details of the Epistles point to the same conclusion. While 
there is a marked and striking difference in the vocabulary of these Epistles, 
which a forger would have avoided (to which we shall revert by-and-by), 
there is an identity of tone and sentiment, and also of words and phrases, 
which bespeaks them to be the birth of the same brain as the other universally 
acknowledged Epistles of St. Paul. Compare, for instance, the opening and 
the closing salutations of the three Epistles with those of St. Paul’s other 
Epistles : they are the same. Compare the sentiment in 1 Tim. i. 5 with Rom. 
xiii. 10; Gal. v. 6, and the general attitude of the writer’s mind towards the 
Jewish opponents and the Law of Moses, as seen in 1 Tim. i. 4—11 ; Titus 
i. 10 — 16 ; 2 Tim. iii 5—8, with St. Paul’s language and conduct towards the 
unbelievers and Judaizers among the Jews, as seen generally in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and in such passages in the Epistles as Rom. ii. 17 — 29 ; vii 
12 ; Gal L, ii, iii, iv., v., vi. ; Phil. iii. ; Col. ii 16 — 23 ; 1 Thess. ii 14 — 16 ; 
and you see the very same mind. Notice, again, how the writer of the pastoral 
Epistles, in such passages as 1 Tim. i. 11 — 16 ; ii. 5—7 ; vi. 13 — 16 ; 2 Tjm. i 
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3 — 11 . iy, 7 9 8 ; Titus ii. 11 — 13 ; iii. 4 — 7, breaks out into rapturous exhibi- 
tions of the grace of the gospel, and refers to his own office as a preacher of it ; 
and the similar sentiments in such passages as Bom. I. 5, 14 — 17; sv. 15, 
16; 1 Cor. L 17; xv. 1 — 11; 2 Cor. iv. 4 — 7; Gal. L 1 — 5 (and throughout 
the Epistle) ; Eph. iii. 7 — 12; Col. i. 23, and in many others. Compare, 
again, the allusions to his own conversion, in 1 Cor. xv. 9 and Eph. iii. 8, 
with that in 1 Tim. i. 12, 13 ; the allusion to his special office as the apostle 
of the Gentiles, in Rom. xi. 13, with that in 1 Tim. ii. 7 ; and the references 
to his own sufferings for the gospel, e.g. in 2 Cor. i. 4 — 10; iv. 7 — 12; vi. 

4 — 10; xi. 23 — 28; 1 Thess, ii. 2, with those in 2 Tim. i. 8, 12; ii. 9, 10; 
iii. 10, 11. Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 85 with 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. Then the 
doctrinal teaching is exactly the same ; precepts of holy living, in all its 
details of character, temper, and conduct, flow from dogmatic statements 
just as they do in the other Epistles (see 1 Tim. iii. 15, 16; vi. 12 — 16; 
2 Tim. i. 8 — 12; ii. 19; Titus ii. 11 — 14; iii. 4 — 8; and Eph. iv. 20 — 32; 
v. 1 — 4; Col. iii. 1—5, 8—17, etc.). The interposition of the doxology in 
1 Tim. i. 17 is exactly in the manner of Rom. i. 25 ; ix. 5 ; xi. 36 ; xvi. 27 ; 
Eph. iii. 20, 21, etc. Compare, again, the two sentences of excommunication 
—the one mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 3 — 5, the other in 1 Tim. i. 20. Compare 
the two notices of the temptation of Eve by the serpent, in 2 Cor. xi. 3 and 
1 Tim. ii. 13, 14 ; and the reference to Deut. xxv. 4 in 1 Cor. ix. 9 and 
1 Tim. v. 18. Compare the directions to Christian slaves, in 1 Tim. vi. 1,2, 
with those in Eph. vi. 5 — 8 and Col. iii. 22 — 25; the metaphor from the games, 
in 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 5; iv. 7, 8, with that in 1 Cor. ix. 24—27; 
that of the different vessels of gold, silver, and wood and earth, in 2 Tim. 
iii 20, with that of the gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, of 
1 Cor. iii. 12; and compare also Rom. ix. 22, 23 and 2 Cor. iv. 7. Compare 
the prophetic announcement of the apostasy, in 2 Thess. ii. 3, with that in 
1 Tim. iv, 1. We see exactly the same tone of thought in Acts xxiii. 1 as 
in 2 Tim. i. 3 ; in Rom. xiv. 14, 20, and 1 Cor. xii., and Col. ii. 16 — 23, as 
in 1 Tim. iv. 3 — 5 and Titus i 14, 15 ; in Phil. iv. 11 as in 1 Tim. vi. 8 ; 
and in Rom. xiv. 6 as in 1 Tim. iv. 3. Many precepts are common to the 
pastoral and the other Epistles, as e.g . 1 Tim. iii. 2; Titus i. 8, and Rom. 
xii. 13; 1 Tim. v. 10 and Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. vi. 5 (A.Y.) and 2 Thess. 

iii. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25, and 2 Cor. ii. 6, 7, and 2 Thess. iii. 15 : to which it 
would be easy to add more examples. The directions for public worship 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 34 and 1 Tim. ii. 8 — 13 are also very similar. The repeated 
reference to the second coming of our Lord is another feature common to 
the pastoral and the other Epistles of St. Paul (see 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. 

iv. 1, 8; Titus ii. 13, compared with 1 Cor. i. 7; xv. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 19; 
iii. 13; v. 23; 2 Thess. ii. 1, 8 ; Phil. iii. 20, etc.). There is a marked 
resemblance in thought between Titus iii. 3 — 7 and Eph. ii. 2—8 ; between 
Titus iii. 5 and Eph. v. 26. Note, again, St. Paul’s manner of communicating 
information, to those to whom he wrote, concerning his affairs and surround- 
ings, afj seen in 1 Cor. xvi. 5 — 8, in Col. iv. 7 — 13, and in 2 Tim. iv. 9 — 17 ; 
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and the affectionate remembrance of past days, shown alike in 1 Thess. i , 
2—8 and 2 Tim. i 3 — 5, 16—18. Then there is the same estimate of 
individuals shown in the pastoral Epistles as is seen in the other Epistles. 
Compare the mention of Timothy, in 1 Cor. xvi. 10 and Phil. ii. 19, 20 with 
those in 1 Tim. i. 2 ; 2 Tim. i. 2 — 5 ; iv. 9, 21 ; that of Luke, in Col. iv. 14, 
with that in 2 Tim. iv. 11 ; that of Mark, in Col. iv. 10, with that in 2 Tim. 

iv. 11; and observe also the coincidence of the statements which represent 
Mark, in Col. iv. 10, as going to Colossse, and in 2 Tim. iv. 11 as being in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus, where Timothy might pick him up and 
bring him to Borne with him. It may be added, generally, that we have 
a certain number of the same workers associated with St. Paul in both sets 
of Epistles, as Timothy, Titus, Luke, Apollos, Tychicus, Trophimus (Acts 
xx. 4 ; xxi. 29), Demas, Mark, Priscilla and Aquila ; and at the same time, 
as was to he expected after an interval of several years, the disappearance 
of some old names, as Sopater, Aristarchus, Gaius, Secimdus, Tertius, 
Quartus, Onesimns, Justus, Epaphras, Epaphroditus, Sosthenes, Lucius, 
Jesus called Justus, etc.; and the introduction of some new ones, as 
Phygellus and Hermogenes, Onesiphorus, Orescens, Carpus, Eubulus, Linus, 
Pudens, Claudia, Axtemas, Zen as, and others. The same thing may, , he 
said of places. While we have the old familiar scenes of St. PauPs apostolic 
labours — Miletus, Ephesus, Troas, Macedonia, Corinth — still before us, some 
new ones are introduced, as Crete, Nicopolis, and Dalmatia. 

The other quite different class of resemblances is that of words and 
phrases, and literary style. St. Paul had a way of stringing together a 
number of words, substantives or adjectives, or short sentences. Examples 
of this may be seen in Bom. i. 29 — 31 ; viii. 85, 39 ; xvi. 14.; 1 Cor. iii. 12 ; 

v. 11 ; vi. 9, 10 ; xii. 8 — 10, 28 ; 2 Cor. vi. 4 — 10; xi. 23 — 27 ; Gal. v. 19 — 
23; Eph. iv. 31 ; Col. iii. 5, 8, 12, and elsewhere. An exactly similar mode 
is seen in 1 Tim. i. 9, 10 ; vi. 4, 5; 2 Tim. iii. 2 — 4, 10, 11 ; Titus i. 7, 8; 

ii. 3 — 8; iii. 3. St. PauPs ardent and impulsive mind led to frequent 
digressions and long parentheses in his writing, and occasional grammatical 
anomalies. Take the familiar examples of Bom. ii, 13 — 15; v. 13— 17; 
Gal. ii. 6 — 9; Eph. iii. 2 — 21, etc. With these compare the long parenthesis 
in 1 Tim. i. 5—17 ; that in 1 Tim. iii. 5 and in 2 Tim. i. 3 ; and the gram- 
matical difficulties of such passages as 1 Tim. iii. 16 (B.T.) ; iv. 16. Again, 
St Paul was fond of the preposition wep, of which examples are given in 
the note to 1 Tim. i. 14 ; and the c'nrai Xeyo/j^v ov in that passage, virepinrXio- 
mere, is in marked agreement with this use. The verb ^avepow, in 1 Tim. 

iii. 16 ; 2 Tim. i. 10 ; Titus i. 3, is of very frequent use by St. Paul in Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, and Colossians. The use of vopos in 1 Tim. 
i. 9 is the same as that in Rom. ii. 12 — 14; of evWa/xo a> in 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 
Tim. ii. 1 ; iv. 17 as that in Bom. iv. 20 ; Eph. vi. 10 ; Phil iv. 13; Heb. xi. 34 ; 
and of KaXia) in 1 Tim. vi. 12 and 2 Tim. i. 9 as that in Bom. viii. 30 ; ix. 24; 

1 Cor. i. 9 ; vii. 15, etc. ; Gal. i. 6, etc. ; Eph. iv. 1 ; Col. iii. 15; 1 Thess. ii. 12; 

2 Thess. ii. 14, etc. We find a<j>0ap7o<s in Romans, Corinthians, and A Tim 
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i. 17 (elsewhere only in 1 Peter) ; dviaSopat in Bom. xi. 1, 2 and in 1 Tim. i. 

10 (elsewhere only in the Acts) ; dvoyros in Bom. L 14 and Gal. iii. 1, 3, and 
in 1 Tim. vi. 9 and Titus iii. 3 (elsewhere only in Luke xxiv. 25) ; avyrroKpiros 
in Homans, Corinthians, and in 1 Tim. i. 5 and 2 Tim. i. 5 (elsewhere only in 
1 Pet. i. 22 and Jas. iii. 17). Compare rrvevp a BaXias in 2 Tim. L 7 with 
irvevpa SovXaas elg <f>6/3ov in Rom. viii. 1 5 ; %pdvo)v awovtW in. 2 Tim. i. 9 and Titus 
L 2 with Rom. xvi. 25 and 1 Cor. ii. 7. St. Paul applies the rfeun ttX dcrpa 
to the man, and the verb 7rXacr<ra> to God his Maker, in Rom. ix. 20 ; and the 
writer of 1 Tim. ii. 13 also uses irXdcrcrojtiai of the formation of man by God. 

The term dyiavpog, which is used by St. Paul seven or eight times (and 
only once by St. Peter besides), is also found in 1 Tim. ii. 15. St. Paul 
speaks of the gospel as the “ mystery of Christ,” “the hidden mystery” etc., 
in Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. iii. 3, 4; Col. i. 26, and frequently elsewhere; and so 
we have the phrases, “ the mysteryof the faith,” “the mystery of godliness,” 
in' 1 Tim. iii. 9, 16. The following thirty words are also peculiar to St. 

Paul and to the pastoral Epistles: dveyKXyrog, avrapfcua, daparos, vtt epoxy, 
cre/xvog, pearlrys, virorayy, vfipi<rryg, rrpotcrrypi, ivSaKvvpi, TTpaoryg^ )(pyarQry s, 
dmfcawmcns, rrpoKoirr^iv (except Luke ii. 52), rrpoKoiry, oXeOpos, Karapyio) 

(except Luke xiii. 7), derrpdKivos, iKKaOaipoi, ymog, dXa^mv, derropyos, a&irovBbg 
(T.R>), jaop<£«crtg, at^u,a\o)T€ua), crcopcdo), dSoKtpog, paKpoOvpta (except James 
and 1 and 2 Peter), irdOypa (except 1 Peter), TrXacrcray. 

But when we pass from these resemblances in mere diction to consider 
the intellectual power, the verve, and Divine glow of the pastoral Epistles, 
the evidence is overwhelming. Place by their side the epistle of Clement 
of Rome to the Corinthians, or the epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, or 
the (so-called) ‘Epistle of Barnabas/ and you feel the immeasurable 
difference between them. The combination of mental vigour and sober, 
practical good sense, and sagacious intuition with regard to men and 
things, and extensive knowledge, with fervent zeal, and enthusiasm of 
temperament, and ardent piety, and entire self-sacrifice, and heavenly 
mindedness, and the upward, onward movement of the whole inner man 
under the guidance of God's Holy Spirit, producing an in an is tic eloquence 
of immense force and persuasiveness, is found in these pastoral Epistles, as 
in all the other Epistles of this great apostle ; but it is found nowhere else. 

St, Paul, we know, could have written them ; we know of no one else who 
could. To attribute them to some unknown fraudulent impostor instead of 
to him, the stamp of whose personality they bear in every line as distinctly 
as they bear his name in their superscriptions, is a caricaiu.ro of criticism, 
and a burlesque of unbelief. 

Applying, further, the usual tests of authenticity, we may observe that 
all the historical and chronological marks which we can discover in these j 

Epistles agree with the theory of their being written in the reign of the j 

Emperor Hero. The earnestness with which the apostle directs prayers for \ 

t rulers to be used in all churches—** that we may lead a quiet life ” (1 Tim. jj 

I ii. 1,J$ ; Titus iii. 1) — tallies well with the idea that the attitude of Hero j 
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towards the Christians was beginning to excite considerable anxiety. Such 
thoughts as* those in 1 Tim. i. 1 and vi. 15 derive fresh significance from 
such an idea; while the later utterance of 2 Tim. iv. 16 — 18 shows that 
what was only feared before had become a fact, and that the writer of 
2 Timothy was in the midst of the Neronian persecution. 

Again, the restless state of the Jewish mind, and the unhealthy crop of 
heresies, containing the germ of later Gnosticism, springing up amongst 
the semi- Christian Jews, which is reflected in the pastoral Epistles, is in 
accordance with all that we know of Jewish sectarianism at this time, as 
depicted by Philo, Josephus, and other later writers quoted by Bishop 
Lightfoot (‘ Introduction to Oolossians,’ p. 83, note). Gnosticism , as it 
appears in the Epistle to the Colossians and as it was taught by Cerinthus — 
Gnosticism, evidenced by a few Gnostic allusions, as dvnOecras rrjs \J/ev$wvv~ 
fjiov yvdo-cws (1 Tim. vi. 20); by a mystical instead of the real resurrection 
(2 Tim. ii. 18); -by abstinence from meats and from marriage; by old 
wives’ fables and ascetic practices (1 Tim. i. 8, 9) ; — does indeed appear in 
the pastoral Epistles, as was inevitable, considering their scope; but it is 
a Gnosticism distinctly of Jewish origin (Titus i. 10, 14), and as different 
from the later Gnosticism of Marcion and Yalentinian and Tatian as the 
acorn is from the oak tree, or the infant from the grown-up man. These 
passages, which the great ingenuity and learning of Baur have laboured 
to wrest into evidences against the authenticity of these Epistles, are really 
very weighty evidences in their favour. 

So, too, are all the marks of the then ecclesiastical polity which stand 
out in these Epistles. The case may be thus stated. Towards the end of 
the second century, when it is argued by Baur and his followers that these 
Epistles were forged, diocesan episcopacy was universal in the whole 
Church, and the word eVtcr/wwos meant exclusively what we now mean by 
a bishop as distinguished from presbyters. And not only so, but it was the 
universal belief that such episcopacy had existed in regular succession from 
the apostles themselves, and lists of bishops were preserved in several 
Churches, of whom the first was said to have been appointed by an apostle. 
Under these circumstances, it seems to be absolutely impossible that a 
forger, writing in the latter part of the second century, and personating 
St. Battl, should represent the clergy in Crete and at Ephesus under the 
name of emWoTroi (1 Tim. iii. ; Titus i. 7), and should not make mention 
of any bishoj3 presiding over those Churches. So, again, the use of the 
word “ presbyter ” in these Epistles distinctly shows the term not yet 
hardened down into an exclusively technical term. The same thing is also 
true of the words cka/coros, hiaKovla , and Sia kovclv (see 1 Tim. v. 1 ; iv. 6 ; 
i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 5, 11 ; i. 18), so that the use of these ecclesiastical terms 
in the pastoral Epistles is, when properly weighed, an evidence of very 
great weight in favour of their belonging to the first, not the second, 
century. 

In like manner, the missionary and movable episcopates of Timothy and 
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Titus, and, apparently, of Tychicus and Artemas likewise, is strongly 
indicative of the third quarter of the first century, and was not at all 
likely to occur to a writer of the latter part of the second century. As far 
as appears from the pastoral Epistles, bishops -with settled dioceses did not 
exist at the time when they were written. The apostles exercised full 
episcopal powers themselves; and appear to have had in their train a 
certain number of missionary bishops, whom they sent for a time to take 
the oversight of particular Churches, as they were needed, and then passed 
on to superintend other Churches. Bishops with a fixed diocese arose from 
these, but did not become the rule till the apostles who appointed them, 
had passed away. 

A further indication of the time when these Epistles were written may 
also he found in their style, which does belong to the latter part of 
the first century, and does not belong to the latter part of the second. 

* Frequent resemblances in style and matter to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
to the First Epistle of Peter, to the Epistle of James, as well as to the 
diction of Philo, Josephus, the later Books of the Maccabees, Plutarch, and to 
the sentiments of Seneca, indicate a writer of the Neronian age, and not 
one at the time of the Antonines. 

But, as hinted above, there are features in the literary style of the 
pastoral Epistles which are very peculiar, and which, if taken alone, would be 
suggestive of a different authorship from that of St. Paul’s other Epistles, 
In the Appendix to this Introduction will he found a list of a hundred 
and eighty-seven words, of which one hundred and sixty-five are found 
only in the pastoral Epistles, 1 eleven only in the pastoral Epistles and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and eleven only in the pastoral Epistles, Hebrews, 
St. James, St. Peter, St. Luke, and the Acts of the Apostles. Of these, 
about forty-four are found in the LXX., but in some instances very rarely, 
so that the LXX. cannot be the quarry from which St. Paul dug these 
new additions to his vocabulary. But they are almost all good classical 
words ; and it is further remarkable, with regard to other words which are 
found in other parts of Holy Scripture, that in the pastoral Epistles they 
follow the classical rather than the Hellenistic usage. 

The natural inferences from the above facts are (1) that these pastoral 
Epistles were written later than the other Epistles ; (2) that in the 
interval the writer had enlarged his acquaintance with Greek classics; 
(3) that, as his two correspondents were Greeks, he wrote to them in 
the purest Greek he could command. . 

It is remarkable that the theory which assigns the pastoral Epistles to 
the time after St. Paul’s return from Spain fully agrees with the first two 
of the above inferences. It places an interval of two or three years between 
the latest of St. Paul’s other Epistles and these Epistles to* Timothy and 
Titus, and it also indicates a space of two years (Acts xxviii. 31), during 
which he may well have had leisure to increase largely his acquaintance 
1 One of these is found also once in_the Epistle to Philemon.. 
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w i th G reek classical literature. If among those that “ came in unto him” 
at his own hired house (Acts xxviii. 30) were any men like Seneca, or the 
elder Pliny, or Sergius Paulas, St. Paul may well have thought it useful 
to read Greek classical writers — Aristotle, Polybius, Plutarch, Demosthenes, 
and others — with the view of increasing his influence with men of culture 
and learning in the great capital of the world. And the fruit of such 
studies would be seen in the enlarged vocabulary of the pastoral' Epistles. 
It is curious that this conjecture is somewhat strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance that St. Paul appears to have made his residence in Crete 
the occasion of reading the poems of the great Cretan prophet and poet 
Epimenides (Titus i. 12). It may also he added that the effect of fresh read- 
ing upon a person’s style would he much greater in the case of an acquired 
language, as Greek probably was to St. Paul, than in the case of a person’s 
mother-tongue. The variation in the vocabulary of the pastoral Epistles 
may, of course, also partly be accounted for by the difference in the matters * 
treated of in them ; and by the books of the heretics, which St. Paul may 
have read with a view to refuting them. Such phrases as the avTtOecr ei<s 
tt}$ ij/€v<$wvfiov yvuaem (1 Tim. vi. 20), and the allusion to the f3ej3rj\oL 
Kevocjxavtat of the heretics, indicate some acquaintance with their writings. 

The conclusion, then, with regard to the internal marks of style, diction, 
sentiment, doctrine, incidental allusions to men, and things, and places, and 
institutions, is that they are in full accordance with the external testimony 
which assigns these Epistles undoubtingly to the apostle whose name they 
bear ; and that the pastoral Epistles are the authentic works of St. Paul. 

§ 2. The Chronology of the Pastoral Epistles. 

Our next task is to ascertain the chronology of these Epistles ; their 
chronology (1) relatively to each other ; (2) to the incidents in St. Paul’s 
life ; (3) the absolute time of their composition.} 

1. To begin with their chronology relatively to each other. Di awing 
our conclusions solely from the Epistles themselves, the order which 
naturally presents itself is the following: (1) the Epistle to Titus; (2) the 
First Epistle to Timothy; (3) the Second Epistle to Timothy. And this 
order is founded upon the, following reasons. All the internal marks of 
the Epistles indicate, according to the almost unanimous opinion of com- 
mentators, that they were written at no long interval from one another. 
This is indicated, as regards Titus and 1 Timothy, by the close resemblance 
of matter and words, analogous to the resemblances of the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians; and, as regards 2 Timothy and the two other 
Epistles, partly by the same kind of resemblances (though less frequent), by 
the evidences of the same enemies and the same difficulties having to be 
encountered by Timothy at the time of the writing of the Second Epistle that 
existed at the time of writing the first; and further, by the route indicated 
in 2 Timothy as taken by St. Paul shortly before that Epistle was written, 
agreeing exactly with that which may be inferred from the Epistle toJTitus 
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and the First Epistle to Timothy. Assuming that the three Epistles were 
written in the same year, and that 44 th© winter ” spoken of in Titus hi. 12 
and 2 Tim. iv. 20 is the same winter, we get the following itinerary for 
St. Paul: Crete (Titus i. 3), Miletus (2 Tim. iii. 20), possibly Ephesus 
(1 Tim. i. 3), Troas (2 Tim. iii. 13), Macedonia (1 Tim. i. 3), Corinth (2 
Tim. iii. ^0), Kieopolis (Titus iii. 12), Rome (2 Tim. i. 17 ; iv. 15 — 17). As, 
then, it is clear that when St. Paul left Crete he intended to go to Kicopolis, 
and as the * places above enumerated lie exactly on the route which he 
probably would have taken, we conclude that the journey which we thus 
gather from 1 and 2 Timothy is that of which Titus furnishes us with the 
terminus a quo and the terminus ad quern. Again, as the leaving Titus in 
Crete is the first incident disclosed in this journey from south to north, 
it is natural to suppose that this Epistle was written first, probably imme- 
diately after St. Paul left Crete, as the instructions in it would be needed 
immediately. Timothy would not be sent to Ephesus till a little later, 
probably from Miletus, and 1 Timothy would not be written till after he had 
been a short time there (1 Tim. i, 3) — -written, perhaps, from Troas, with 
the intention of soon joining Timothy at Ephesus (1 Tim. iii. 14 ; iv. 13). 
St. Paul's intention probably was to go no further than Macedonia in the 
first instance (1 Tim. i. 3), and return from thence to Ephesus before going 
on to Nicopolis. But circumstances of which we know nothing led him on 
to Corinth, and he abandoned his intention of returning to Ephesus. Did 
he send for Timothy to Macedonia when he found he could not go to 
Ephesus, and there part from him with many tears (2 Tim. i 4)? This 
would well agree with the mention of the subsequent events relating to 
Demas, Crescens, Titus, Tychicus, and Erastus. But then there is the 
clause (2 Tim. iv, 20), 44 But Trophimus I left at Miletus sick.” But that 
may have been added, as it were, out of its proper place, to account for the 
absence of the only other member of the missionary band not yet noticed. 
Demas, Crescens, Titus, Luke, Mark, Tychicxis, Erastus, were all accounted 
for, and so he adds, 44 Trophimus can’t be with me, because I left him at 
Miletus sick, when I was on my way to Macedonia.” 

The above theory also will explain the clause in 2 Tim. iv. 12 which has 
a good deal puzzled commentators. St. Paul, of course, would not bring 
Timothy away from Ephesus for any length of time without sending some 
one to take his place. We learn from Titus iii. 12 that Tychious was one 
of those whom St. Paul contemplated sending to Crete to take Titus's place 
when he came to Nicopolis. He probably did send Artemas. Tychicus 
was therefore free; and so St. Paul, having summoned Timothy to Rome, 
tells him that Tychicus will take his place at Ephesus during his 
absence. 

But to follow St. Paul. From Corinth he appears to have gone to 
Hicopolis, because the mention of Titus as gone to Dalmatia seems to imply 
that he had met St. Paul at Nicopolis according to appointment, and from 
thence had been sent by him to the neighbouring province of Dalmatia 
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when Creseens also went to Galatia. At Nieopolis, apparently, tlie first 
signs of danger began to show themselves ; and Demas made some excuse 
for going to his native city of Thessalonica, leaving St. Paul to confront the 
danger without his aid. Whether he was arrested while at Nieopolis, which 
was in the province of Achaia, and taken to home as a prisoner, which 
seems most probable, or whether he voluntarily, for reasons we know not 
of, sailed from Apollonia to Brundusium, and thence proceeded to Borne, and 
was seized and imprisoned there, we have no certain means *of deciding. 
All that the existing documents enable us to conclude with anything like 
certainty is that he did go on to Rome, and was a prisoner there when he 
wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy. 

The reasons for concluding that 2 Timothy was written from Rome are 
(1) the tradition that it was at Rome that he was tried and condemned to 
death and suffered martyrdom. This tradition, though surprisingly vague, 
is constant and unanimous. The earliest witness, that of Clement of 
Rome, who could have told us all about it, is most provokingly indefinite. He 
tells us that Paul, after many sufferings, “ having come to the boundary of 
the West, and having testified (fjLapTvprjcras) before the rulers (?w ^you/xeiw), 
so departed from this world ”'(*1 Epist. to the Corinth.,’ c. 5). Dionysius, 
Bishop of Corinth (about a.d. 170), says that Peter and Paul both taught in 
Italy, and suffered martyrdom there at the same time (‘ Ap. Euseb.,’ ii. 25). 
Caius the presbyter says that the “ trophies of those who founded the 
Church of Rome ( i.e . Peter and Paul) may be seen both at the Vatican and 
on the Via Ostia” — meaning the churches or monuments dedicated to them 
(ibid.). Eusebius also quotes Tertullian as saying expressly that Nero was 
the first emperor who persecuted the Christians ; that he was led on to the 
slaughter of the apostles, and that Paul’s head was cut off at Rome itself, 
and Peter in like manner was crucified, in Nero’s reign. Eusebius adds 
that this narrative is confirmed by the inscription (irpoorpycrts) still extant on 
their respective tombs at Rome. Eusebius also states in the following book 
(iii. 1, 2) that St. Paul, having preached the Gospel from Jerusalem to 
Illyricum, at last suffered martyrdom at Rome under Nero, and quotes 
Origen as his authority. He adds that St. Paul wrote the Epistle to 
Timothy, in which he mentions Linus, from Rome. 

(2) The internal evidence of that Epistle also points to Rome as the place 
where it was written. If eh. i. 17 relates to a recent visit of Onesiphorus, 
that would, of course, be in itself decisive evidence. But, omitting that as 
doubtful, we may take ch. iv. 17 as at least probably indicating Rome 
as the place where he was at the time. The seat of judgment, the presence 
of the emperor, the concourse of the Gentiles, the names of the persons 
sending salutations, including Linus, the first Bishop of Rome, and the 
expressions of the near approach of his death in ch. iv. 7, 8, leave little 
doubt that he was now at Rome; and, if so, 2 Timothy must have been the 
last of the three pastoral Epistles. 

2. But at what periodof St. Paul’s life were these Epistles written ? c Th« 
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question Las already been partially answered in tbe preceding section, but 
it is important enough to demand a separate consideration. 

Hug, in his 4 Introduction to the Writings of the New Testament ’ (vol. 
ii. sects, xc., ciii., cxxii., cxxiii.), assigns the Epistle to Titus to St. Paul’s 
second missionary journey. He supposes that, when he left Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 18) to go to Ephesus, he, either voluntarily or by stress of weather, 
went round by Crete, and that he left Titus there ; that he then pur- 
sued his journey to Ephesus, wrote the Epistle to Titus, recommended 
Apollos to him, who he knew was going on from Corinth (Acts xxiii. 
27) ; then proceeded to Caesarea, Jerusalem, and Antioch ; and from 
thence, passing through Galatia and Phrygia, so returned to Ephesus 
(Acts xviii; 22, 23; xix. 1), having wintered by the way at Nicopolis 
in Cilicia, a city lying between Antioch and Tarsus, near to Issus. 
But the objections to this scheme are insuperable. The narrative of his 
passage from Cenchrea to Ephesus with Aquila and Priscilla is quite 
incompatible with a sojourn at Crete by the way. So important an incident 
could not have been omitted. There is every appearance, moreover, of 
haste in the apostle’s movements from Corinth, in order to enable him to 
reach Jerusalem by the feast (probably of Pentecost) in connection with 
the fulfilment of his vow (Acts xviii. 18, 21), which makes the notion of a 
sojourn in Crete as unseasonable as possible. Then Nicopolis in Cilicia is 
the most unlikely place imaginable for him to winter in. It was an obscure 
city, not connected with any missionary work of St Paul’s that we know 
of, and it is obvious to suppose that he would rather have wintered at 
Antioch, or, if so near his own home, at Tarsus. Nor is it possible to 
account for the omission of the mention of Nicopolis in the account given 
by St. Luke, in Acts xviii. 22, 23, of how Paul spent his time, if he passed 
some three months of the winter there. By Hug’s own admission there is 
no other time in the compass of St. Luke’s narrative when St. Paul could 
possibly have gone to Crete. 

He assigns 1 Timothy to St. Paul’s third missionary journey — to 
the time, viz., when St. Paul left Ephesus, after the tumult, to go to 
Macedonia (Acts xx. 1). But it is surely absolutely fatal to this theory 
that we read, in Acts xix. 22, just before the tumult, that he “ sent into 
Macedonia two of them that ministered unto him, Timotheus and 
Erastus (to precede him) ; but he himself stayed in Asia for a season.” 
Nor is it less in flat contradiction to St. Paul’s declared purpose (Acts xix. 
21 ; xx. 3) of going from Macedonia and Achaia to Jerusalem; that he tells 
Timothy, in 1 Tim. iii. 14, 15, that it is his intention to return very shortly 
to Ephesus. We know, in fact, that, though he was obliged by the violence 
of the Jews (Acts xx. 3) to return by way of Macedonia, yet he would not 
even so much as go to Ephesus for a day, but sent for the elders to meet 
him at. Miletus (Acts xx. 18, 17). We know also that Timothy, whom he 
had sent before him to Macedonia, returned with him from Macedonia into 
Asia (Acts xx. 4), and was with him when he wrote 2 Oor. i. 1 . So that 
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every detail is directly opposed to the idea that the journey into Macedonia 
of 1 Tim. h 3 is the same as the journey of Acts xix. 21 and xx. 1, and, con- 
sequently, that 1 Timothy was written at this time. 

Hug assigns 2 Timothy to the time of St. Paul’s first imprisonment at 
Rome, and places it after the Epistle to the Ephesians and before those 
to the Colossi ans and Philemon. There are, no doubt, some coincidences 
■which, taken alone, encourage such a conclusion. For example, Timothy 
was not with St. Paul when he wrote to the Ephesians (i. 1), but in that 
same Epistle (vi. 21) he tells the Ephesians that he has sent Tychicus to 
them, and we find that Timothy was with St Paul when he wrote Col. 
i. 1. But in 2 Timothy we find St. Paul writing to Timothy and bidding 
him come to him quickly, and telling him that he had sent Tychicus to 
Ephesus. Again, in Col. iv. 10 — 14 we find the following persons with St 
Paul : Mark, Luke, Demas, besides Timothy (i. 2), and Tychicus, who had 
just left him. But in 2 Tim. iv. we find Luke with him, Demas had just 
forsaken him, Tychicus had just been sent away by him, and Timothy and 
Mark were immediately expected. But the force of these coincidences is 
very much weakened by the following considerations. St. Paul’s staff of 
missionary companions and associates consisted of about twenty -two persons, 
of whom mention is made either during his imprisonment at Rome or 
shortly before. They are the following : Apollos, Aquila , Aristarchus, Demas, 
Epaphras or Epaphroditus, Erastus, Gaius, Justus, Lucius, Luke, Mark, 
Onesimus, Priscilla , Secundus, Silas, Sopater, Sosthenes, Sylvanus, Timothy , 
Titus , Trophimus , Tychicus. Of these, eleven (those in italics) appear in the 
pastoral Epistles as still at work with St Paul. The other eleven are not 
mentioned in the pastoral Epistles. But nine new names appear : Artemas, 
Carpus, Claudia, Crescens, Eubulus, Linus, Onesiphorus, Pudens, and Zenas. 
This is very much the proportion of change in the personnel which three 
or four years might be expected to produce. 

Again, if we look closely into the supposed coincidences in the situation 
exposed by Col. iv. and 2 Tim. iv., some of them are transformed into 
contradictions. Thus 2 Tim. iv. 10, 11 represents Demas as having for- 
saken St. Paul and gone to Thessalonica, whereas Col. iv. 14 (written, 
according to Hug, after 2 Timothy) represents him as still with St. Paul. 
Again, 2 Tim. iv. 11 represents Mark as probably coming from the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus to St. Paul at Rome to minister to him; but 
Col. iv. 10 represents him as likely soon to go from Rome to Colossm, and 
apparently as a stranger. Once more, tbe notice of Erastus and of Trophi- 
mus, in 2 Tim. iv. 20, naturally implies that Erastus had been in Corinth 
with Paul, but remained there when Paul came away, and, in like manner, 
that he and Trophimus had both been at Miletus together, which, of. corns-*, 
is fatal to Hug’s theory. His expedient of translating aTriXarov, “ they lu t : ' r 
is very unnatural and forced, and his rendering of epaveu does not suit no 
aorist, which rather gives the sense “ When I came away, he stopped ut 
Corinth.” 
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Other circumstances militate strongly against the composition of 2 
Timothy at the time of St. PauPs first imprisonment. St. Luke’s account 
of that imprisonment hy no means prepares the reader for a tragic termina- 
tion of it (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). Nor does St. PauPs own language, in the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Oolossians, and Philemon, indicate 
any expectation on his part that he would he condemned to death; rather, 
on the contrary, he expresses the hope of a speedy deliverance (Eph. vi. 21, 
22; Phil. ii. 24; Col. iv. 8; Philem. 22). But in 2 Timothy his strain is 
wholly different. He writes with the feeling that his work is done, and 
his departure is near at hand (2 Tim. iv. 6 — 8, 18); not a woi'd of being 
delivered in answer to their prayers, nor of expectation of being set free. 
The difference is marked, and surely most significant. 

The necessary conclusion is that Hug’s scheme is quite impracticable. 
Various other hypotheses, assigning the date of the pastoral Epistles to some 
part of St. PauPs life unwritten by St. Luke in the Acts, of which the 
principal are enumerated and explained hy Huther in his 4 Introduction/ 
are equally incompatible with one or more plain statements in the Acts of 
the Apostles or in the Epistles themselves, and must therefore alike be 
abandoned. 

Moreover, they all fail to account for those peculiarities in the diction of 
the pastoral Epistles which are pointed out in the first part of this Intro- 
duction. If the difficulties in finding any place in the narrative of the Acts 
of the Apostles in which to fit in the pastoral Epistles with their allusions 
could he got over (which they cannot), we should be landed in the no less 
formidable difficulty of having to account for great changes of language as 
compared with St. PauPs other Epistles, and a difference in the aspect of 
the institutions of the Church and of the rising heresies, as reflected in 
these Epistles, from what we see either in the Acts or in St. PauPs other 
Epistles. 

We are driven, therefore, to accept the hypothesis which assigns these 
Epistles to a time posterior to that embraced in the narrative of St. Luke. 
And we will now state the case for this hypothesis from its positive side. 

The Acts of the Apostles close with the statement that St. Paul 44 abode 
two whole years in his own hired dwelling, and received all that went in 
unto him, preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching all things concern- 
ing the Lord Jesus Christ, with all boldness, none forbidding him.” It is 
quite as natural a sequel to this statement that, at the end of the two years, 
the apostle resumed his active career as 44 the Apostle of the Gentiles/’ as 
that he was led out to execution as a criminal : most people will think it is 
a more natural one. However, in the absence of any further information 
from Holy Scripture, we must have recourse to such other sources of infor- 
mation as are open to us, Eusebius, who was the great collector of history 
from works now lost, and of traditions current in the Church, after .citing 
■the closing words of the Acts of the Apostles, tells us ( 4 Eccl. Hist./ii xxii.) 
that%the current account was that the apostle, having then made his defeneep 
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afterwards started again on his work of preaching ; but that, having come 
to Rome a second time, he was made perfect by martyrdom. At which 
time, being in prison, he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy. Eusebius 
adds, after commenting somewhat confusedly upon the last chapter of 
2 Timothy, that he wrote thus much to . show that St. Paul did not 
accomplish his martyrdom during that sojourn at Rome which is narrated 
by Bt. Luke. He adds that Nero was comparatively mild and clement at 
the time of Paul’s first visit, and so received his defence favourably ; but 
that later, having fallen into monstrous crimes, lie attacked the apostles 
along with others. Prom this it is evident that Eusebius, with such means 
of information as he could command, believed the account which was 
current in his time to be true. 

Clement of Rome, again, in his ‘Epistle to the Corinthians/ in the 
passage, quoted above (p. x.), uses language which, in the light of the 
above traditions, certainly points strongly to the visit to Spain ; to rip^a 
ryjs Svcrews, “ the utmost bound of the West/’ could not mean “ Italy ” in the 
mouth of a person living at Rome, but is a natural description of Spain. 
Following the order used by Clement, this visit to Spain immediately 
preceded his testimony before the rulers of the world, and his departure 
from this life : ’EttI to repya rrjs Svere <ag iXOwv, Kal fiaprvpqcraq art r&v rjyov- 
ftivm', ovtcos (iTrr/XXd'yTj rod Kooyxou. 

, The Muratorian Fragment on the Canon adds another early testimony to 
‘the belief of the Church that St. Paul went to Spain after his captivity in 
Rome. For, though the passage is so corrupt and mutilated as to defy 
translation, yet the words, “ profectionem Pauli ah urbe ad Spaniam pro- 
ficiscentis,” tell us certainly, as Eouth observes (‘ Reliq. Sac./ vol. iv. 
p. 20), that St. Paul, on leaving Rome, went to Spain. If to these early 
testimonies we add the later one of Yenantius Fortunafus, in the sixth 
century, who expressly asserts that St. Paul went to Cadiz (which is 
described by the line, “ Transit et oceanum, vel qua facit insula portum ”), 
etc.; of Theodoret (‘Ps. xvi.’), who says of St. Paul that “he came to Spain;” 
of St. Jerome, who, following Eusebius’ ‘Chronicon’ (A. 2083), pi aces ‘Paul’s 
martyrdom in the fourteenth year of Nero (a.d. 67 or 68), three or four 
years after his liberation from his first confinement (‘ Catal. Script. Eccle- 
siast.’);— -we have sufficient external testimony on which to rest an attempt 
to assign a later date to the pastoral Epistles than that which is bounded 
by the close of St. Luke’s narrative. Assuming, then, that Paul’s first con- 
finement at Rome terminated in the spring of a.d. 63, and that he imme- 
diately, according to his original intention (Rom. xv. 24), went to Spain, 
we may assign two years to his visit to Spain, and possibly to Britain, and 
place his return to Cadiz in the early spring of a.d. 65. Proceeding thence 
toward the former scene of his labours, he would go to Crete, and perhaps 
stay one month there (Titus i. 3). Leaving Titus there, he sailed to 
Miletus, say on the 1st of April (2 Tim. iv. 20 ), and wrote from thence the * 
Epistle to Titus. He may have gone to Ephesus from Miletus, but *nore 
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probably (Acts xx. 25) sent Timothy there, perhaps intending to follow him ; 
but, from circumstances with which w© are unacquainted, he thought it better 
to go straight to Macedonia (1 Tim* i. 3), and wrote 1 Timothy from Troas, 
where he had Ms writing apparatus (2 Tim. iv. 13). He had intended to go 
back from Macedonia to Ephesus (1 Tim. iii. 14; iv. 13), but again his inten- 
tions were frustrated, r and possibly he sent for Timothy to Macedonia (2 Tim. 
i 4) before he proceeded to Corinth. Be this as it may, he certainly went 
to Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20), and thence to Nicopolis, situated in Epirus, 
but in the province "of Achaia. There Titus joined him, say in the month 
of July, having been relieved by Artemas (Titus iii. 12), Nicopolis being the 
general rendezvous, and was sent by him into Dalmatia. At the same time, 
Crescens went to Galatia. Demas, who had also come there among others, 
or who may have been PauPs travelling companion, on the appearance of 
danger, returned precipitately to his native place of Thessalonica, and St. 
Paul proceeded with Luke to Eome, where he may have arrived in August. 
As his settled plan had been to winter in Nicopolis (Titus iii. 12), it seems 
most probable that his journey to Eome was not a voluntary one. There is 
not the slightest hint in Scripture, or in any history, as to the place or the 
circumstances of his arrest. But knowing that he went to Nicopolis #in 
Epirus, intending to pass the winter there, and that very shortly after he 
was a prisoner at Eome, the natural inference is that he was arrested by 
the authorities of the province of Achaia, and by them sent to Eome for 
tnal. His route would be from Aulon, the seaport of Illyria, to Brun- 
dusium, and thence by the Via Appia to Eome. 

The cause of the arrest of St. Paul is not far to seek. The great fire of 
Eome, supposed to have been the work of Nero himself, took place 46 on the 
night of July 19, a.b. 64” (Lewin, vol. ii. p. 359). Nero, according to the 
well-known narrative of Tacitus (‘ Annals/ xv. 44), to divert suspicion from 
himself, laid the blame of the fire upon the Christians, and inflicted the 
most atrocious punishments upon them. The persecution, which at first 
affected only the Christians at Eome, was afterwards extended to Christians 
in the provinces, and it was made criminal to profess the Christian faith 
(see the passages quoted by Lewin from Tacitus, Sulpitius Severus, and 
Orosius). The frequent allusions to persecution and suffering in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter (1 Pet. ii. 12 ; iii 16; iv. 1, 12 — 16; v. 8, 9) seem to 
point distinctly to this general persecution. It only required the active 
malice of any one or more persons to bring any Christian before the Eoman 
governors on a charge of impiety. It is very likely that the bitter enmity 
of the Jews of Corinth, who plotted against his life a few years before (Acts 
xx. 3), took advantage of these persecuting edicts to accuse him before the 
Proconsul of Achaia. 

Be this, however, as it may, what is certain is that St. Paul was once 
more a prisoner at Eome, and may have arrived there in August, as above 
suggested. It would appear, from 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17, that his case had come 
before Nero soon after his arrival— say in the end of August or September — 
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and that ho did not expect it to come on again before the witter vacation (2 
Tim. iv. 21). He accordingly wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy, in which 
the uppermost thought was to encourage Timothy, ancl exhort him not to he 
east down by the calamitous state of the Church, and the apostle’s imprison- 
ment, of which the news had doubtless spread rapidly from Corinth to 
Ephesus, but to be ready to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
St. Paul expresses in touching language his own unmoved faith anch constancy 
and trust; complains gently of the defection of false friends; makes loving 
mention of old kindnesses received from faithful followers now departed ; 
gives earnest counsel to' Timothy ; foretells coming dangers; presses homo 
faithful warnings and loving exhortations to fearlessness in the duties of 
his great office; and then ends with a brief statement of the chief events 
of interest which had occurred since they parted, including his own defence 
before Nero, together with an earnest request, twice repeated, to Timothy 
to come to him before the winter. He also mentions that he had sent 
Tychicus — he does not say when, or from whence — to Ephesus, doubtless for 
the purpose of taking Timothy’s place when he came to Rome. 

Here, however, it may be well to emphasize one or two points. One, 
th#t the news of St. Paul’s being a prisoner must have been communicated 
to Timothy by some previous message, either from St. Paul himself or, with 
his privity, possibly by Tychicus, or in some other -way, as this Epistle 
clearly supposes Timothy to be already acquainted with the circumstance. 
The other, that St. Paul did not expect to he called for his final trial for the 
next three months at least, since it would take so long for his letter to roach 
Timothy and for Timothy to travel to Rome. A third point is important 
to note, viz. that the details given in the last chapter are a distinct proof 
that the journey to which those details refer — embracing Miletus, Troas, 
Macedonia, Corinth, and Rome — was a very recent one, and that as the last 
stage in that journey was Rome, it is demonstrated that this was not the 
same visit to Rome as that related by St. Luke, which was by way of Malta, 
Syracuse, Rkegium, and Puteoli. 

Still treacling upon uncertain ground, we go an to observe that, taking 
the Epistle to the Hebrews as written at this time, it would appear that 
Timothy, on receipt of St. Paul’s Second Epistle, immediately started to come 
to Rome, hut was arrested on the way, the persecution of Christians being 
now active in the provinces. The place of his arrest is not indicated, but 
it may probably have been Achaia, through which he would be passing on 
Ms way from Ephesus to Rome. The welcome intelligence, however, had 
now reached the writer of the Hebrews that Timothy was set at liberty, 
and was on his way (apparently) to Rome. If St. Paul was the writer of 
the Epistle, it would appear, further, that at this time— some three or four 
months later than 2 Timothy — he had hopes of his own speedy libera- 
tion. Upon what these hopes were built we have no means of deciding. 
But several months had elapsed since his “ first defence ; ” Timothy was 
released; perhaps there was some slackening in the persecution, and some 
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reason to Lope that it had served its tnrn in diverting suspicion from Kero, 
and was near its close. Anyhow, lie hoped to be “ restored unto them soon/’ 
and to come to them with Timothy (Heb. xiii. 19, 23). 1 

But this expectation was not destined to be fulfilled. Nor do we know 
whether Timothy arrived in time to see him alive. Perhaps he did, if the 
traditional date of St. Paul’s martyrdom, June 29, is true (Lewin, vol. ii. 
p. 400), as that would allow plenty of time for Timothy to reach Home. 
It would also be intensely interesting to know whether St. Peter and St. 
Paul met before or at the time of their respective martyrdoms. Had the 
writing # of the Epistle to the Hebrews (supposing it to be St. Paul’s) by 
the apostle of the Gentiles anything to do with a desire on the part of the 
apostle of the circumcision to show the perfect unity that existed between 
bitnself and St. Paul? Were they the same body of Hebrews in whole 
or in part as those to whom St. Peter wrote his First Epistle ? It is certainly 
remarkable that both Epistles imply that those to whom they were addressed 
had lately been under grievous persecution, and both have a strong light 
thrown upon them by the circumstances of the Neronian persecution (Heb. 
x. 32—34; xi. 32— 40; xii.l— 13; xiii. 3; 1 Pet. ii. 12; iii. 14—18; iv. 12—19; 
v. 8 — 10). Moreover, the passage 2 Pet. iii. 15 distinctly asserts that St. Paul 
had written them an Epistle. And if 2 Peter was written to the same body of 
Christians as 1 Peter was (2 Pet. iii. 1), then we are told, in so many words, 
that the Epistle of St. Paul to which allusion is made was addressed to the 
Hebrews “of the Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bi thy ni&.” Could this Epistle be the Epistle to the Hebrews? There is 
certainly a very strong resemblance in the allegorical teaching of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to that in the Epistle to the Galatians. Compare 
the passage about Hagar (GaL iv. 22— 31) with that about Melehisedec 
(Heb. v., vii. ; Gal. iii. 11 with Heb. x. 38; Gal. iii. 20 with Heb. xii. 24, 
etc. ; and, as regards the particular reference in 2 Pet. iii. 15, it seems to he 
justified by Heb. ix. 28 and x. 35 — 39, better than by any other passage in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. But if it is St. Paul’s, why does it not bear bis name, 
as all his other Epistles do? It is impossible to give a decided answer to 
this question. But a concurrence of several slight indications suggests 
a possible explanation. The mention of St. Paul by St. Peter in 2 Pet. 
ii. 15 ; the fact that St. Paul did write a letter to those Hebrew Christians 
who were under St. Peter’s special charge (2 Pet. iii. 15); the coming of 
Mark to St. Paul at Borne (2 Tim. iv. 11) from St. Peter at Babylon (1 Pet. 
v. 13); the mission of Orescens to Galatia (2 Tim. iv. 10); and the presence 
of St. Peter and St. Paul together at Borne at the time of their martyrdoms, 
as related by Clemens Bomanus, Eusebius, and others ; — all point to some 
intercourse between the two apostles about this time. It occurs to one, 
therefore, that St. Peter might, in order to emphasize the union between 
himself and St. Paul, and between the Jewish and Gentile Churches, have 

1 If, the reading of the T.B, of Heb. x. 34, Sec/toTs juou, is true, it supplies a direct testimony 
to the imprisonment of the writer. But without it Heb. xiii. 18 is sufficient 
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requested St Paul (through Mark or otherwise) to write to the Jews of 
the Dispersion, and that St. Paul, in complying with the request, with his 
usual delicacy of feeling, may have withheld his apostolic style, and given 
his Epistle more the form of a treatise than of a letter (see, too, Heb. xiii, 22). 

Not, however, to dwell upon uncertain speculations, the practical matter 
is that, if the Epistle to the Hebrews was written at this time, we may 
register the further fact of Timothy’s imprisonment and release, and, if 
written by St. Paul, that of his own expectation of being released, and 
must also modify the statement in the note to 2 Tim. iv. 22, that we have 
there the last utterance of the great apostle. 

Upon the whole, we conclude, with confidence, that the pastoral Epistles 
were written subsequently to St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome related in 
Acts xxviii., and shortly before his martyrdom in the imperial city as 
related in ecclesiastical history. 

3. As regards the absolute date of the pastoral Epistles, they may, with 
most probability, be assigned to the year a.d. 65, a.d. 66, or a.d. 67, accord- 
ing as St. Paul’s martyrdom is assigned to a.d. 66, a.d. 67, or a.d. 68. 
Eusebius (‘ Chronic,’ A., 2083) says, under the thirteenth year of Nero, 
that Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom ; while Jerome places it in the 
fourteenth year. It is impossible to arrive at certainty in the matter. 
Some considerations point strongly to a.d. 65 for the Epistles, and a.d. 66 
for the martyrdom. /■.h 

§ 3. The Contents and Style of the Pastoeal Epistles. 

The contents and style of these Epistles need detain us but a short time, 
1 laving been already partially discussed in the preceding pages. In regard 
to style, the three Epistles go together, and show plain indications of 
having been written nearly at the same time. But in regard to their 
contents, the Epistle to Titus and the First Epistle to Timothy go together, 
and the Second Epistle to Timothy stands alone. The object and motive of 
the two first were precisely similar. Paul, having left Titus in the tem- 
porary oversight of the Churches of Crete, and Timothy in that of the 
Church of Ephesus, writes plain practical instructions to both of them how 
to order and rule the Churches committed to them. The conduct of. the 
public prayers, the qualifications of the clergy, the discipline of the Church 
societies, the example to he set to the Christian communities by the chief 
pastor, together with earnest warnings in regard to growing heresies, make 
up the hulk of both Epistles, supplemented by a few directions peculiar to 
each case. Nothing can be more obvious, more artless, and less open to 
suspicion of any concealed motive, than the treatment of the subjects in 
hand. The Second Epistle to Timothy is of a different character, as it was 
caused by wholly different circumstances. Its main purpose was to en- 
courage Timothy, under the new danger which had come upon the Church 
through the Neronian persecutions, and the apostle’s imprisonment under 
a capital charge. By his own noble example of faith and constancy, by 
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cogent reasonings and exhortations, and "by the strongest Christian 
motives, St. Paul strives to comfort and sustain Timothy nndef the trying 
and perilous circumstances in which he was placed, and adds some pro- 
phetic warnings concerning coining heresies, and directions as to how 
Timothy is to meet them. A brief statement of the present condition of 
his affairs at Rome, with a pressing entreaty to Timothy, twice repeated, 
to hasten 4o him, and the usual salutations, complete the Epistle. 

Some remarkable features of the style of the pastoral Epistles have been 
pointed out in the preceding sections. They cannot be too carefully 
weighed by those who would form a sound judgment on the difficult 
questions connected with them. The fact of there being a hundred 
and sixty-five words, nearly all good classical Greek, which occur in the 
pastoral Epistles, hut nowhere else in the New Testament, and few of 
them in the LXX. (see Appendix) ; about thirty common to the pastoral 
Epistles and the Epistles of St. Paul, not found elsewhere in the New 
Testament (with only three or four exceptions) ; and twenty-two found else- 
where in the New Testament only in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles 
of St. Peter and St. James, in St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles (p. 9), 
— are significant facts, which, if rightly used, must throw light upon the 
situation. The natural inferences from them, and from the heretical 
opinions referred to, and the exact phase of Church government and 
Church institutions disclosed, undoubtedly is that these Epistles belong 
to a somewhat later period than the other Epistles of St. Paul ; that in 
the interval St. Paul had read a good deal of classical Greek; that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was either St. Paul’s composition, or, at least, that 
he had a good deal to do with it; that St. Peter had seen St. Paul’s 
Epistles, or some of them; and that both writers were acquainted with the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

With regard to the general scheme of St. Paul’s last journey to Rome, 
proposed in the jmeceding pages, it may be well to call attention to the 
fact that it springs directly from the pastoral Epistles themselves. 
Assuming, as a starting-point, the expedition to Spain, indicated by 
Clement of Rome as having immediately preceded Paul’s martyrdom, we 
come in regular order to Crete, Miletus, possibly Ephesus, Troas, Mace- 
donia, Corinth, Nicopolis, Rome. There are no imaginary journeys, or 
trials at Ephesus, or vacant years to he filled up with supposed events, 
as in other schemes. But we have one consistent journey, every stage of 
which is indicated in the Epistles themselves, and the period of one year 
from spring to winter also indicated, within which the events naturally 
fall. And it is further satisfactory to find that these indications, together 
with others above referred to, fall in with the best authenticated ecclesias- 
tical traditions, which bring St. Peter and St. Paul together to Rome in 
the time of the Neronian persecution, to seal with their blood their united 
testimony to the truth of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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erepoStSacr/cateiv : 1 Tim, i. 8; vi. 3. ^C. 1 

a Tspavros : I Tim. i. 4. C., LXX. 

£K$}r7)<n $ : 1 Tim i. 4. 
avBos : I Tim. i. 4; iv. 7; 2 Tim. ivy 4; 

Titus i. 14; 2 Pet. i. 16. C., LXX., X. 

aa'TQX'}l<r<M / 'rG $ : 1 Tim. i. 6. 0., LXX. 

£C*'rpa.7rYi<Tap : 1 Tim. i. 6 ; Heb. xii. 13. 

C.,LXX.,X. 

parcaoXoyia : 1 Tim. i. 6. 0. 

tita&c&atQvprcu : 1 Tim. i. 7 ; Titus iii. 8. 

0„X. 

vQfjdjxm : 1 Tim. i. 8 ; 2 Tim. ii. 5. 

G., LXX. (once). 

kvwi ror&KTOis : 1 Tim. i. 9 ; Titus i. 6 ; 

Heb. ii. 8. C., LXX. (?), X. 

kvmiois : 1 Tim. i. 9 ; 2 Tim. iii. 2, LXX. 
0*0 fa ms: 1 Tim. i. 9; iv. 7; vi. 20; 

2 Tim. ii. 16 ; Heb. xii. 16. C., LXX., X. 
varpaX^ais : 1 Tim. i. 9. 0. 

pyrpaXcpcus : 1 Tim. i. 9. 0. 

av$po<pdpQis : 1 Tim, i. 9. 0., LXX. 

<kvdpairadi<rTcu$ : 1 Tim. i. 10. 0. 

imdpKoisi 1 Tim. i. 10, 0, 

vyiaivobc ry (in the sense of “ sound, 
etc.) : I Tim. i. 10 ; 2 Tim. iv. 3; 

Titus ii. 1. G. 

frxdvQypas (applied to a person) : 1 Tim. 

i. 18 ; 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

Sidtcrys : 1 Tim. i. 13. 
inrepeTrXeduaoe : 1 Tim. i. 14. 
marbs 6 xdyos: 1 Tim. i. 15; iii. lj 
iv. 9 ; 2 Tim. ii. 11 ; *Titus iii. 8. 
airoboxys • 1 Tim. i. 15 ; iv. 9. 
viro'rvTcooo'Lvi 1 Tim. i. 16; 2 Tim. i. 12. 0. 
ivTev^€L 9 : 1 Tim. ii. 1 ; iv. 5. ^ C., LXX. 

vir epoxy (in tlie sense of “ authority ) . 

1 Tim. ii. 2. 0. 

Upc/to * : 1 Tim. ii. 2. ■ . 0. Gate). 

hidyeiv : 1 Tim. ii. 2 ; Titus iii. 3. ^ C. 
evcrefidai 1 Tim. ii. 2; iii. 16; iv. i 1 8; 

vi. 3, 4 5, 6, 11; 2 Tim. iii. 5; Titus 
i. 1. Elsewhere only in Acts iii. 12 ; 

2 Pet i. 3, 6, 11; iii. 7._ X. 

(refivor^s : 1 Tim. ii. 2; iii. 4 (T.B.) ; 

Titus ii. 7. C. 

an-dSefcrov : 1 Tim. ii. 3 ; v. 4. C. 

neo-fays (as applied to Jesus Christ) : 

1 Tim. ii. 5 ; Heb. viii. 6 ; ix. 15 ; 
xii. 24. ... ■ S -* 

kvrlXvrpov : 1 Tim, ii. 6. 

Kara<rroXr} : 1 Tim. ii. 9. 0. 

Kds-jLuos: 1 Tim. ii, .9; iii. 2. 0. 

nXey fiam : 1 Tim. ii. 9. C. 

eirayyeXXeo-Qat (in the sense of “to pro- 
fess ”) : 1 Tim. ii. 10 ; vi. 21. r 0. 

deocreBeia : 1 Tim. ii. 10. 0., LXX. 


opeyerai : 1 Tim. iii. 1 ; vi. 10 ; Heb, 
xi. 16. . C., X 

uveiriXyirTou .* 1 Tim. iii. 2 ; v. 7 ; vi. 

14. C. 

vy<pdXiov : 1 Tim. iii. 2, 11 ; Titus ii. 2. C. 
crdxppova : 1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Titns i. 8 ; ii. 

2, 5. * 0. 

<pix6£evov : 1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Titus i. 8 ; 1 
Pet. iv. 9. C., X. 

didaKTucdp : 1 Tim. iii. 2 ; 2 Tim. ii. 24. 
rr dpoivos: 1 Tim. iii. 3; Titus i. 7. 0. 

TtXfaryv : 1 Tim. iii. 3 ; Titus i. 7. 

C. (but rarely). 

a i<rxpoK€p87} : 1 Tim. iii. 3 (T.R.), 8; 

Titus i. 7. 0. (rare). 

dfiaxov: 1 Tim. iii. 3 ; Titus iii. 2. 

LXX., 0. 

a,<piXdpyvpov : 1 Tim. iii. 3 ; Heb. xiii. 5. X. 
ve6<pvrov: 1 Tim. iii. 6. LXX. 

rvfyvdeis: 1 Tim. iii. 6; vi. 4; 2 Tim. 

iii. 4. 0. 

StXdyovs : 1 Tim. iii. 8. 

<5ia&6xovs (in the sense of “slanderers”) : 
l Tim. iii. 11 ; 2 Tim. iii. 3 ; Titus 
ii. 3. 0. 

dictKov'fio-a.M es (in the sense of “ serving 
as deacons”): 1 Tim. iii. 10, 13. 
eBpalcapa : 1 Tim. iii. 15. 

SpoXoyovpepus : 1 Tim. iii. 16. C., LXX. 

pyr&s : 1 Tim.iv. 1. G.(rare ; pyrds common). 
Scrrepos: 1 Tim. iv. 1. 0., LXX. 

t X dvos (as an adj.) : 1 Tim. iv. 1. 0. 

ij/evSoXdyap : 1 Tim. iv. 2. 0. 

KeKavrypuxcfixdvoov : 1 Tim. iv. 2. C. 

perdxyipip : 1 Tim. iv. 3. G. 

hsitdfBXyTov : 1 Tim. iv. 4. C., LXX. 

viroridefispos : 1 Tim. iv. 6 (in the sense 
of “ putting in mind ”). 0., LXX. 

pittprvpovfjLsvy (hi the sense of “well 
spoken of”): 1 Tina, v, 10, frequent 
in the Epistle to Hebrews, and Acts. X. 
evrpstydpepos : 1 Tim. iv, 6. 0. 

ypatideis : 1 Tim. iv. 7. y G* 

yvnva^e : 1 Tim. iv. 7 ; Heb. v. 14 ; xii, 

11 ; 2 Pet. ii. 14. 0., X. 

yvfxv&u'fa • 1 Tim. iv. 8. C., LXX. (once). 


dyveitp : 1 Tim. iv. 12 ; v. 2. 
iTmtXy^js : 1 Tim. v. 1. 
eicyava : 1 Tim. v. 4. 
apoi&hs : 1 Tim. v. 4, 
dir68eKTOp : 1 Tim. v. 4. 


nepovcapLevy 


1 Tim. v, 5. 


C. 

c 

a, lxx. 

0., LXX. 
G. (rare). 
0. 


(ttt aXaruaa : 1 Tim. v. 6 (and Jas. v. 5). 

■ U., LXX. ; 

mraXeyeordw : 1 Tim. V. 9, ■■■ ■ yGy 

faeKvarp6<py<xev i 1 Tim. v. 10. 0. 

i^epoddx^ev I 1 Tim. V. 10. G 


SeocreBela: 1 Tim. ii. 10 . C., LXX. ireKvorp6<py<rev: l lim. v. XU. u. 

T eicvoyoma: 1 Tim. ii. 15 . ' i^epobdx’ncrev : 1 Tim. V. 10 . L. 

1 “0” denotes that the words to which it is affixed are found in good classical Greek; 
“ LXX.,” that the words so marked are found in the Septuagint ; * X., that they are founu 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews also, or in the Acts, or 1 or 2 Peter. e 
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i^pKetrev : 1 Tim. Y. 10, 16. 0. 

fcararrrppvida’axn : 1 Tim. v. 11. 

< phvapoi : 1 Tim. v. 13; 4 Mace. 0. 

' ' : *fpkpyot:. 1 Tim. v. 13 (and Acts xix. 

19). C.,X. 

riKvoyovsTv : 1 Tim. v. 14. 0. (rarely). 

(nKoheffiroreiv : 1 Tim. V. 14. 
irpoicpljiaros : 1 Tim. v. 21. 
irpocftcXicnv ? 1 Tim. v. 21. 0. 

uSpoirdreil 1 Tim. V. 23. 0. 

wpooTjkoi : 1 Tim. v. 24, 25 ; Heb. vii. 

14. 0., LXX., X. 

vcxr&v : 1 Tim. vi. 4. 0., LXX. 

XoyofjLdxtas : 1 Tim. vi. 4,- 
virdvotat : 1 Tim. vi. 4. C. 

SianaparpiBai : 1 Tim. vi. 5. 
t ropiajiios : 1 Tim. vi. 5. C., LXX. 

c meirdcrpara : 1 Tim. vi. 8. 0. (rare). 

<pi\apyvpia : 1 Tim. vi. 10. C., LXX. 

w€pteTT€ipav : 1 Tim. vi. 10. 0. (rare). 

TTpaviradnau (R.T.): 1 Tim.vi.ll. Philo. 
avpdcnrov : 1 Tim. vi. 16. C. (late). 

pamptos (applied to God) : 1 Tim. i. 11 ; 

vi. 15. 0. 

adrjXdrTjTi : 1 Tim vi. 17. 0. 

ayaOoepyeiv : 1 Tim. vi. 18 (ayadoepyds, 
uyadoepyia ). C. 

evp.eraS6rov$ : 1 Tim. vi. IS. C. (rare). 

KoivtoviKovs : 1 Tim. vi. 18. C. 

diro07](ravpi£ovres : 1 Tim. vi, 18. 

C. (rare), LXX. (rare). 
TrapaQiiftriv (or 7rapaKara67)ic7]v ) : 1 Tim. 

vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 14. 0. 

KeviHpwvia : 1 Tim. vi. 20 ; 2 Tim. ii, 16. 
avrtdecreis : 1 Tim. vi. 20. C. 

pdfxpT) : 2 Tim. i. 5. 0, 

8t* air lav : 2 Tim. i. 6, 12 ; Titus 

i. 13; Heb. ii. 11. X. 

dva(co7rvpe7v : 2 Tim. i. 6. « C., LXX. 

deiXias : 2 Tim. i. 7. C. 

craxppovicrfiov : 2 Tim. i. 7. 0. (rare). 

<rvyKcucoTrddr}crQv : 2 Tim. i. 8. 

Ixe : 2 Tim. i. 13 ; 1 Tim. i. 19 ; iii. 9 
(in a peculiar use). 

cure err pd<p7}(rav (with an aceus.) : 2 

Tim. i. 15 ; Titus i. 14 ; Heb. xii. 25. 

0., X. 

dve$v£ev : 2 Tim. i. 16. C. 

-repay par elais : 2 Tim. ii. 4. C., LXX. 

( rrparoXoy'fjcravri : 2 Tim. ii. 4. C. 

aOky : 2 Tim. ii. 5. 0. 

Xoyopax^7v • 2 Tim. ii. 14 (cwr a| Xeydpevov). 
Xptfcnpov : 2 Tim. ii. 14. 0., LXX. 

KaracrrpcHpT) : 2 Tim. ii. 14 (in a moral 
sense ajra| Aeydpevov) ;• 2 Pet. ii. 6. 

LXX..X. 

dveiraicrxvvrov : 2 Tim. ii. 15 (a7ra£ 
AeydpevOv). 

dpdoropovvra : 2 Tim. ii. 15. 0,. LXX. 

ireprtarra&o (in the sense of 44 avoid ”) : 

2 Tim. ii. 16; Titus iii. 9. Josephus, 
Lucian. 

kvarptirova'i : 2 Tim. ii 18; Titus i. 11. 0. 


evxp’ncrrosi 2 Tim. ii. 21; iv. 11 (Philem. 

11)- . 0.; LXX. (once). 

vewTepucds : 2 Tim. ii. 22. Josephus. (J. 
a.7rcudevToys : 2 Tim. ii. 23. 0., LXX! 

yew&crt (in a figurative sense) : 2 Tim. 

ii. 23. 0. 

dve^'iKaKov : 2 Tim. ii. 24. 0. (late). 

dvndiandepevovs : 2 Tim. ii. 25 (owra£ 

Xey dpevov). 

dvajn]\p6o<nv : 2 Tim. ii. 26. 

G. (somewhat rare). 

t(aryp7}p.evoi : 2 Tim. ii. 26; Luke v. 10. 

a, lxx. 

< piXavroi : 2 Tim. iii. 2. 0. (Aristotle). 

c piXdpyvpoi : 2 Tim. iii. 2 ; Luke xvi, 14. 

a, x. 

axapLcrroL : 2 Tim. iii. 2; Luke vi. 35. 

a, lxx., x. 

dcnrovdoi: 2 Tim. iii. 3 (omitted in R.T. 

Rom. i. 31). C. 

aicpareTs : 2 Tim. iii. 3. 0. 

dv7',/j.epoi : 2 Tim. iii. 3. G. 

d(piAdya&oi : 2 Tim. iii. 3. 

C. (tpiXdyados, Aristotle). 

( piXijSovoi : 2 Tim. iii. 4. C. 

(piXddeoi : 2 Tim. iii. 4. 0. (Aristotle). 

dirorpeirov : 2 Tim. iii. 5. C. 

evSvvovres : 2 Tim. iii. 6. C. 

yvvaucapia: 2 Tim. iii. 6. 0. (late). 

Kare<pddp/j.eva : 2 Tim. iii 8; 2 Pet. ii. 12. 

G», X. 

ayor/y : 2 Tim. iii. 10. 0. (Aristotle), LXX. 
ydrjres : 2 Tim. iii. 13. 0. 

eTTKrrddTjs : 2 Tim. iii. 14. 0., LXX. 

Oedirvei terras * 2 Tim. iii. 16. 0. 

etravdpOwcnv i 2 Tim. iii 16. 

C, (Aristotle, etc.), LXX. 
dpnos : 2 Tim. iii. 16. C. 

KV7]d6/nevoi : 2 Tim. iv. 3. G. 

iTTLacapevaovtri : 2 Tim*, iv, 3. 

C. (late and rare). 
dvaXtcrecos : 2 Tim. iv. 6. C. 

(peXSvYjv : 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
fj.ep.Bpdv as : 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

XaXicevs: 2 Tim. iv. 14. 0, 

rrapeyevero (in a technical sense) : 2 Tim. 

iv. 16 (R.T.). 
dij/euSijs : Titus i. 2. 

C., LXX. (once ; Symmnchus once). 
emdiopedxrp : Titus i. 5. G. (late and rare). 
opylxos : Titus i. 7. 0., LXX. 

< piXayaBos : Titus i. 8. 

C. (rare), LXX. (once, Wisd. vii. 22). 
£y Kpariis : Titus i. 8. 0. 

p.araiox6yos : Titus i. 10. 0. 

im<rrop.tCca : Titus i. 11. 0. 

BBeXvKrds : Titus i. 16. LXX. 

iepoTTpeir^s : Titus ii. 3 ; 4 Mace, (twice). 0. 
Karacrrypa 1 Titus ii. 3 ; 3 Macc. (once). C. 
Ka\o$i$d(nca\o$ : Titus ii. 3 (airaf Xeyo- 
pevov). 

crcocppoviCcocn : Titus ii. 4. C, 

4>tXdvdpovs : Titus ii. 4. C. 
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ehcovp6st or 

otKGvpyos : Titus ii. 5. C. 

itfiiacpdopia: Titus ii. 7. C. (a8id(p9opos). 
a/caT dyveaffros : Titus ii. 8 ; 2 Macc. iv. 7. 
Goar'ipios (adj.): Titus ii. 11; Wisd. 

i. 14 ; 3 Macc. vii. 18. 0. 

’n&ptoicnov : Titus ii. 14. LXX. 

Trepuppoydrca : Titus ii. 15 ; 4 Macc. vi. 9. 


$idyovT€s (rbi/ $iov) : Titus iii. 3 ; 1 Tim. 


ii. 2. 0., LXX. 

<rrvyrjr6s : Titus iii. 3. C. 

<ppovrl£(ti(n : Titus iii. 8. 0., LXX. 

dvoo(p€\e’is : Titus iii. 9 ; Heb. vii. 18. 

C., X., LXX. 

aipentcAv : Titus iii. 10. C. 

i^ecrrpaTrTzi : Titus iii. 11. 0., LXX. 


The result of the above enumeration is that there are — 

165 words found only in the pastoral Epistles. 

11 only in the pastoral Epistles and Hebrews. 

11 only in the pastoral Epistles, Peter, James, Luke, and the Act*. 
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§5. Literature on the Pastoral Epistles. 

A considerable range of literature, both English and German, has gathered round the 
question of the authorship of the pastoral Epistles. The following are some of the 
chief works bearing on it. 

English: Dean Alford’s ‘Prolegomena to the Pastoral Epistles/ a very able and 
conclusive statement ; “ Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles/’ in the ‘ Speaker’s 
Commentary/ by Professor Wace ; article by Dr. Salmon, in the Christian Observer , 
1877, p. 801; “Introduction to the Epistles to Timothy/’ in Dr. Sehaal’s ‘Popular 
Commentary on the New Testament/ by Dean Plumptre; article on “Timothy 
Epistles,” in ‘Dictionary of the Bible/ by Dean Plumptre; “Introduction to the 
Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul/’ in ‘ New Testament Commentary for English Readers,’ 
edited by Bishop Ellicott, by Canon Spence; “Excursus on the Genuineness of the 
Pastoral Epistles,” in the Appendix to vol. ii. of Farrar’s ‘Life and Work of St. 
Paul “Appendix on the Date of the Pastoral Epistles,” in Conybeare and Howson’s 
‘ Life and Epistles of St. Paul ; ’ see also Paley’s ‘ Horm Paulinse/ ch. xi. — xiii. 

Translated from the German : “ Introduction to Pastoral Epistles,” in Meyer’s 
‘Commentary/ by Huther ; “ General Introduction to Pastoral Epistles,” by Wiesinger, 
in Olshausen’s ‘ Biblical Commentary.’ 

The above all support the authenticity of the pastoral Epistles, and some of them 
with great ability and learning. Alford adds the following list : Hug, Bertholdf, 
Fielmoser, Guerike, »BohI, Curtius, King, Heydenreich, Mack, Planck, Wegscheider, 
Beekhaus. Some German critics, as Schleiermacher, J. E. C. Schmidt, Ustin, Llicke, 
Neander, and Bleek, only reject 1 Timothy, but accept Titus and 2 Timothy as genuine 
(Davidson, vol. ii. p. 73). 

Of those which impugn the authenticity of the pastoral Epistles in whole, the 
following are the most important. 

Of English writers : Dr. Davidson, ‘ Introduction to the Study of the New Testament ' 
(2nd edit., vol. ii. pp. 21 — 93). But Dr. Davidson states the case so unfairly as to 
make his argument valueless. The statement (p. 26), most weighty if true, that the 
theory of “ Paul’vS release and second imprisonment arose from exegetica.1 difficulties 
inherent in the Epistles themselves,” and that “the entire hypothesis is a fiction 
intended to propup the authenticity of the writings” is absolutely unfounded in truth. 
The testimonies of Clement, the Muratorian Fragment, Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom, 
Venantius Fortunatus, and others, to a journey to Spain and a second imprisonment, 
have nothing whatever to do with “exegetical difficulties.” They may be vague and 
unsatisfactory, but they are an entirely independent evidence of a belief prevalent in 
the early Church, that St. Paul did go to Spain, and did undergo a second imprison- 
ment at Rome. The pastoral Epistles confirm this belief. Again, such criticisms as 
that Clement would not have said 4k Odv of St. Paul “going” to Spain (p. 22), and 
that rb rippLa ryjs Svcrews means “ the western part of the empire generally,” are surely 
unworthy of a scholar. There is also a strange incongruity in borrowing Baur^ 
plausible assertion that the phrase, dvnQicrus ttjs $€v8a>vuju.ov yv<h<nm (p. 65), is cue tu 
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Marcion, and yet placing the writing of the pastoral Epistles between a.d. 115 and 
125 (p. 69), when Marcion was a youth, and had written nothing. The objections, 
too, to the style and matter of the pastoral Epistles are most captious, arid* for the 
most part irrelevant. Tate’s 4 Continuous History of St. Paul ’ is quoted by Dr. 
Davidson. 

Of German writers the first was Eichhorn, * Introduction to the New Testament ; * 
then came Baur’s elaborate works, ‘Die Fastoral-briefe des Apostel Paulus/ and ‘Der 
Apostel Paulus De Wette followed him, more or less, in his ‘ Kurz-gefassten Hand- 
■touch/ placing the Epistles, however, before the middle of the second century; then 
Schott, Schrader (‘Der Apostel Paulus ’), Credner (‘ Einleitung ’) ; and, quoted by Dr. 
Farrar (‘ St. Paul,’ ii, 514), Zeller, Hilgenfeld, Schenkel, Ewald, Hausrath, Henan, 
Pfleiderer (‘ Paulinism ’), Krenkel, Beuss (‘ Des Epitres ’), etc. 

The question of authenticity really turns upon whether or no there are any distinct 
indications in the pastoral Epistles of the Gnostic heresy having then assumed the pro- 
portions that it attained under Marcion in the middle of the second century. The one 
suspicious phrase is the dvriBecreis rfis TpevbcopdfLov yv&o-ecos, because apriBicrus was the 
name of one of Marcion’s works, and yvuxris is the proper designation of the doctrine 
of the Gnostics. But there is not the slightest improbability in the peculiar style of 
teaching meant by avnOicreis having begun in the time of St. Paul, or in the conceited 
claim to exclusive yvSxrts having been already made by the precursor of Marcion and 
his brother heretics. 

Excursus on the Testimony of Hegesippus as preserved by Eusebius , 

‘ Eccl. Histf Hi. xxxii. 

Eusebius quotes Hegesippus as saying that, till the death of the apostles, the Church 
had been as a pure virgin ; but that when the apostles were all dead, rrjs a Beov ■rAcbo?y 
tV apxhr thdpfioLvev tj (TixTracns, impious error was first formed into a compact system, 
through the deceit of the false teachers (rd>p krepobibaascdxwi/') ; who, now having no 
apostle to oppose them, dared to oppose the preaching of the truth by the preaching 
of science falsely so called (rV favdc&vu/tov yvSxnv). The natural and obvious inference 
from this passage is that Hegesippus was acquainted with St. Paul’s First Epistle to 
Timothy, and quoted its ipsissima verba to show what had taken place in spite of his 
apostolic warning, though in accordance with his apostolic prediction (1 Tim. iv.). The 
krepo%MffKa\oi who lurked in secret in the apostle’s time, and carried on their enterprise 
“against the sound canon of saving doctrine ” in darkness, had now emerged into the 
light, and formed schismatical and heretical communities. The passage is a strong 
testimony to the authenticity of 1 Timothy. The suggestion that Hegesippus was an 
Ebionite is absolutely baseless. All we know of him stamps him as a Catholic Christian 
(see art. “Hegesippus,” in the ‘Dictionary of Christian Biography’). The contradic- 
tion between Hegesippus’s statement, and the representation of an incipient heresy 
existing in fc3t. Paul’s time, as gathered from 1 Timothy, exists only in Dr. Baur’s 
imagination. 

Excursus on the Passage in Clement's ‘ Epistle to the Corinthians ’ bearing upon 

St Paul's Visit to Spain . 

The passage, as found in Hefele’s edition of the ‘ Apostolic Fathers/ is as follow# : 
f O II erpos did {fiXov dducov ou%’ «Va oi»5e St5o, aA\& vrXelopas tmeveyKev rrSvovs, ml oureo fiaprv - 
p^<ras iiropevdi} els rbv b(peiX6yevop rdirov rrjs Sbgrjs. Aid CrjXop ml 6 TlavKos iriro!.tovrjs fipafieiov 
%-jrecrXGVt errrditis deff/nd (pope eras, (pvyabevBels, XtBacrdels. Kr}pv£ yevo/uepos ev re rf) ava^oXf ml 
ev rij Sbffeif rb yevvcuov rrj$ rrlcrrecos avrov fcXeos %X aAev, duccuoffiipriP btSdgas <$Xop rby Kbcrpop^ 
tea l iirl rb repjna rijs SHtrcoos eAB&y, ml /ttctprvprjcras ini r&v yy ovp.ev(av 9 otiras air^AA dyi} rod 
ic6<?fiov, Kal els rbv dyiop rdreov irropev$7i,K.r.X m 

The exact English of the above is as follows : “ Peter, on account of unjust envy, 1 
underwent not one or two; but many labours, and so, having borne witness [suffered 
martyrdom], he went to the place of glory which was his due. On account of envy, 

1 Z|A op, difficult to translate exactly. It means envy, jealousy, anger, or any strong 
passion. ® 
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Paul too received the prize of endurance, having "been in chains seven times, expelled, 
stoned. Having preached [the gospel] both in the East and in the West, he obtained 
the noble reputation due to his faith. Having taught righteousness to the whole world, 
and having come as far as the utmost bounds of the West, and having borne witness 
[suffered martyrdom] before the rulers, he so passed out of the world, and came to the 
holy place,” etc. 

It is to be observed on the above passage : (1) That the coupling together of Peter and 
Paul as martyrs is decidedly in favour of St. Paul’s second imprisonment at Borne, and the 
ecclesiastical tradition which makes him and Peter suffer martyrdom at the same time. 
(2) That the phrase ^aprvp^ms, being used of both, is a proof that martyrdom , and not 
mere confession , is meant in St. Paul’s case. (3) That his having come to “the hounds of 
the West ” must mean something precise and definite, different from the general statement 
that he preached the gospel in the West. (4) That Clement, writing from Borne, would 
never have called Borne “ the bound of the West,” hut that by Roman waiters Spain, 
and especially Grades, or Cadiz, was habitually described as the extreme western point. 
“ Omnibus in terris q use sunt a Gadibus usque Auroram et Grangem ” (Juvenal, 4 Sat.,’ 
x.). Statius calls Cades “ cubilia solis;” Horace, “ rernotis Gadibus;” Silius Itaiieus, 
“hominum finem Gades.” Geryon, King of Hesperia (the West), fed his oxen in the 
island of Erythria (the isla de Leon, ix. Grades), which was also the name of one of the 
Hesperides, whose abode was fixed by the earliest traditions on Oceanus, in the extreme 
West. Strabo calls G.ideira tex^y itipvfievr) rrjs y ys (iii. i. 8), “situated at the extreme 
end of the earth.” He calls the promontory Hieron (near Gades) <£ the most western 
point [or, 41 boundary-mark,’ aTjfi^oy], not only of Europe, but of the whole world ” (iii. i. 
4). Pindar, too, speaks of Gades as the point beyond "which no mortal could advance 
Q Dictionary of Greek and Bom an Geography,’ art. “Herculis Columns”). So that 
to a Boman, rep/xa SiWws would be the natural description of Gades. And it 
is to Gades that Yenantius Fortunatus sends St. Paul, “ Transit et oceanum, vel quit 
facit insula portum,” etc., which, of course, means Gades. (5) The visit to the 
extreme bounds of the West immediately precedes his martyrdom at Borne, in 
Clement’s enumeration of St. Paul’s doings. (6) The use of ovrws % in the passage about 
St. Peter which precedes, teaches us not to put a full stop after nyovpSvwv, and begin 
a new sentence with ourws, as in the Latin version in Hefele, and Dr. Farrar’s quota- 
tion ; but to construe it, as is much more natural and more in accordance with Greek 
idiom, with dmjwdyy (as the previous o#ra> is with eVopevfof), as referring to the circum- 
stances under which he passed away and went to a better place. (7) The manuscript 
text of Clement is very imperfect. The difficulty of breaking up the passage into its 
component parts, due apparently to the absence of proper copulative particles, may 
probably he assigned to this cause. But there is no ground whatever for saying, with 
Dr. Farrar (p, 606), that, <f if Spain is intended, and if f.iuprvp’fjo'as means * martyrdom/ 
then the author, taken literally, would imply that St. Paul perished in Spain.” What 
the writer says is that, having successively taught righteousness to the whole world, 
reached the utmost bounds of the West, and suffered martyrdom before the rulers, he 
at last passed out of this world and received his reward in the kingdom of heaven. 
(See translation of the 4 Epistle of Clement’ in Bishop Lightfoot’s 4 Appendix to St. 
Clement of Borne/ which agrees substantially with that given above.) 
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PAUL TO TIMOTHY. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER L 

'Vet. 1 . — Christ Jesus for Jesus Christ, 
A.V. and T.E. ; according to for by, A . V. ; 
Christ Jesus our hope for Lord Jesus Christ , 
which is our hope , A.Y. and T.R. For tlie 
inscription, comp. Rom. i. ], 5; I Cor. i„ 1; 
2 Cor. i. 1; Gol. i. 1 ; Eph. i. I; Col. i. 1; 
2 Tim. i. 1 ; Titus 1. 1 ; in all which St. Paul 
asserfshis apostleship, and ascribes it directly 
to “ the will of God ” (comp. Gal. i. 11, 12, 
etc.). According to the commandment (as 
Titus i. 8) expresses the same truth, but pos- 
sibly with a more direct reference to the 
command, “ Separate me Paul and Barnabas,” 
recorded in Acts xiii. 2. This assertion of 
his apostolic authority indicates that this 
is not a private letter to Timothy, but a 
public Church document for all time. Our 
hope (comp. Col. i. 27 ; Acts xxviii. 20). 

Ver. 2. — My true child in faith for my own 
son in the faith, A.Y. ; peace for and peace, 
A.Y. ; the Father for our Father, A.V. and 
T.R. ; Christ Jesus for Jesus Christ, A.V. 
and T.R. My true child in faith. A most 
awkward phrase, which can only mean that 
Timothy was St. Paul’s true child because 
his faith was equal to St. Paul’s, which is 
not St Paul’s meaning. Timothy was St. 
Paul’s own son, because he had* begotten 
him in the gospel (1 Cor. iv. 14 — 16 ; Philem. 
10) — his spiritual son. This is best expressed 
as in the A.V. by “ in the faith” (comp. Titus 
i. 4, where the same idea is expressed by 
udra jcaivpv Triariv). Grace, mercy, and peace. 
This varies from the blessing at the begin- 
ning of the Epistles to the Romans, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philipp' ans, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians, by the addi- 
tion of the word <( mercy,” as in 2 Tim. i. 2 and 
Titus i. 4 in the T.R., and also in 2 John 8 
and Jude 2. It seems in St. Paul to con- 
nect itself with that deeper sense of the need 
mdff the enjoyment of mercy which went 
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with his deepening sense of sin as he drew 
towards his end, and harmonizes beautifully 
with what he says in vers. 12 — 16. The 
analogy of the other forms of blessing 
quoted above strongly favours the sense our 
Father rather than the Father. Whether 
we read vp&v with the T.R. or omit it with 
the B.T., the ilea of Father is contrasted, 
not with that of Son, but wth that of Lord ; 
the two words express the relation of the 
Persons of the Godhead, not to each other, 
but to the Church. 

Yer. 3. — Exhorted for besought, A.Y.; tarry 
for abide still, A.V. ; was going for went, 
A.V. ; certain men for some, A.V. ; not to 
teach a different for that they teach no other , 
A.Y. Exhorted (7rape/caAe<ra). In about sixty 
places this word has the sense of “beseech,” 
“ entreat,” “desire,” “ pray,” which is more 
suitable to this passage than the Ii.V. exhort. 
It is a strong expression, and seems to imply 
that Timothy had been anxious to go with 
St. Paul to Macedonia, to share his labours 
and wait upon him; but that St. Paul, with 
that noble disinterestedness which charac- 
terized liis whole life, had, not without diffi- 
culty, persuaded Him to abide at Ephesus. 
Tarry. Here again the R.V. is unfortunate. 
The exact sense of wpoa-pFivcu is “ to stay 
on,” or, as in the A.V., “ to abide still.” The 
word tells us that Timothy was already at 
Ephesus when he received The request fram 
St. Paul to stay on there instead of going 
to Macedonia* There is nothing in the 
phrase that implies that St. Paul was at 
Ephesus himself when he made the request 
to Timothy, It may have been made by 
message or by letter. When I was going. 
Some commentators have endeavoured to 
explain vopevopevos as applying to Timothy, 
or as if the order were tva rropGvdfiews 
napayyelKrts ; but the Greek will not admit 
of it. Charge (napayyelXys) ,* a word imply- 
ing authority, almost invariably rendered 
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“command” or “charge.” It is taken up 
ill ver. 18 (ra&r't ]v *rV irapayyeXlavf “This 
charge,” etc. Teach a different doctrine 
(erepoSitiamcaXeiv). This is one of the many 
words peculiar to the pastoral Epistles. It 
only occurs here and ch. vi. 8. It is formed 
from erepoBiddaicaXos, a teacher of other than 
right doe rine, and means “ to play the part 
of a teaeher of other than right doctrine,” 
just as in ecclesiastical language erepddo^os 
means “ one who holds opinions contrary to 
that which is orthodox,” and such as do so 
are said erepoSo^ely, The classical sense is 
a little different, “ one who holds a different 
opinion” — “to be of a different opinion.” The 
introduction of the word into the vocabulary 
of Scripture is a sign of the somewhat later 
age to which this Epistle belongs, when 
heresies were growing and multiplying. 
Other similar compounds are It epoyXaxra-os 
(1 Cor. xiv. 21) and erepo^vyely (2 Cor. vi. 
14 ). 

Yer. 4. — To give for give, A.Y. ; the which 
for which, A.V. ; questionings for questions , 
A.Y. ; a dispensation of God for godly edify- 
ing , A.Y. and T.R. (phcovopiav ©eou for 
oiKoZopLiav 0€oO) ; so do I now for so do , A.Y. 
Fables (see ch. iv. 7). If the spirit which 
gave birth to the fables of the Talmud was 
already at work among the Jews, we have a 
ready explanation of the phrase. And that 
they were J ewish fables (not later Gnostic 
delusions) is proved by the parallel passage 
in Titus i. 14, “ Not giving heed to Jewish 
fables.” The prevalence of sorcery among 
the Jews at this time is a further instance 
of their inclination to fable (see Acts viii. 
9 ; xiii. 6 ; xix. 13). Endless genealogies. 
What was the particular abuse of genealogies 
which St. Paul here condemns we have not 
sufficient historical knowledge to enable us 
to decide. But that they were Jewish forms 
of “vain talking,” and not Gnostic, and 
related to human pedigrees, not to “ emana- 
tions of scons,” may be concluded from the 
connection in which they are mentioned in 
Titus iii. 9, and from the invariable meaning 
of the word yeyeaXoyta itself. It is true 
that Irenseus (‘ Contr. Har.,* lib. i.) applies 
this passage to the Valentinians and tlieir 
-succession of aeons (By thus, Nous, Logos, 
Afthropus, etc. — in all thirty, male and 
female) ; and so does Tertullian, who speaks 
of the seeds of the Gnostic heresies as already 
budding in St. Paul’s days (‘ Ad vers. Valen- 
tin./ cap. iii. and elsewhere), and Grotius sup- 
ports this explanation (‘ Comment.,’ 1 Tim. 

i. 4). But it was very natural that Irenseus 
and Tertullian, living when the heresies of 
Valentinus, Marcion, and others were at 
their height, should so accommodate St. 
Paul’s words — which is all that Irenseus 
does. On the other hand, neither Irenseus 
nor Tertullian shows that yeyeaXoyta was a 


word applied to the emanations of the aeons 
in the Gnostic vocabulary. The genealogies , 
then, were Jewish pedigrees, either used 
literally to exalt individuals as being of 
priestly or Davidic origin (as the pedigrees 
of the Desposyni, or later of the princes of 
the Captivity), or used cahhalistically, so as 
to draw fanciful doctrines from the names 
composing a genealogy, or in come other 
way which we do not know of (see the 
writers 4 Genealogies of Christ/ ch. iii. § 

ii. 1 ; and note C at the end of the volume). 
Endless (farepavroi); found only here in 
the New Testament and so one of the 
words peculiar to the pastoral Epistles, but 
used in the LXX. for “infinite,” “im- 
measurable.” It means either “ endless,” 
“ interminable/’ or, “ having no useful end 
or purpose ; ” ovSey xP^ (rL t JLOV (Chrysostom). 
But the former (“interminable”) is the 
better rendering, and in accordance with 
its classical use. Questionings (fyrfiir.ets or 
eK&r'fjo’eis, R.T.). (For (firricrts, see John 

iii. 25; Acts xxv. 20; and below, ch. vi. 
4 ; 2 Tim. ii. 23 ; Titus iii. 9 ; and for the 
kindred (tfrypa, Acts xv. 2 ; xviii. 15 ; xxiii. 
29 ; xxv. 19 ; xxvi. 3.) The reading €K(-f)Ti}(ns 
is only found here. A dispensation of God. 
This version arises from the Greek olnoyoptay, 
which is the reading of the li.T. and almost 
all manuscripts. The T.R. ohcoZoptav is 
thought to he a conjecture of Erasmus, 
which, from its much easier sense, was taken 
into the T.R. Taking the reading ohcovapiav, 
the phrase, “ a dispensation of God which 
is in faith,” must mean the gospel as de- 
livered by revelation and received by faith. 
These fables and genealogies address them- 
selves, the apostle says, to the disputatious, 
itching curiosity of men’s minds, not to 
their faith. The substance of them is matter 
of doubtful disputation, not revealed truth. 
“ The dispensation ” is better English than 
“ a dispensation.” So do I now ; or, as the 
A.V., so do , is the conjectural filling up of 
the unfinished sentence which began “ as 1 
exhorted thee.” But it is much more natural 
and simple to take ver. 18 as the apodosis, 
and the intermediate verses as a digression 
caused by St. Paul’ s desire to show how 
exactly the charge was in agreement with 
the true spirit of the Law of God 

Yer. 5. — But for now, A.Y. : charge for 
commandment , A.Y. ; love for charity , A.Y. ; 
a good for of a good , and faith for of faith , 
A!V. But the end of the charge. Before 
proceeding with his sentence, in which he 
was about solemnly to commit the trust of 
the episcopate of the Church of Ephesus to 
Timothy, he breaks off abruptly to show the 
beneficent character of the charge, viz. the 
furtherance of that brotherly love and purity 
of heart and life which are the true frjufc of 
the gospel dispensation, but which some, by 
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their false doctrine, were so ruthlessly im- 
peding. Each of these phrases, “a pure 
heart ” and “ a good conscience ” and “ faith 
unfeigned,*' seems to rebuke by contrast the 
merely ceremonial cleanness and the defiled 
conscience and the merely nominal Chris- 
tianity of these heretical Judaizers (comp. 
Titus i. 10—16). 

Yer. 6. — Which things for which, A.V. ; 
talking for jangling, A.V. Having swerved 
(acrrox>ia‘ai’T€s ) ; literally, having missed the 
mark , as in the margin. It is found in 
the New Testament only here and eh. vi. 
21; 2 Tim. ii. 18. In Eccles. vii. 19 (21, 
A.Y.) and viii. (11, A.V.) it is used in 
a slightly different sense, “forego” and 
“ miss.” In Polybius and Plutarch repeat- 
edly, “to miss the mark,” “to fail,” with 
the kindred derroxos-, acrro%ia, aerroxv M a * 
These men missed the true end of the 
gospel— purity ojjieart and conscience and 
life — and only reached vain and boastful 
talking. Have turned aside (i^erpdinjaay) ; 
Ch. v. 15; vi. 20 ; 2 Tim. iv. 4; Heb. xii. 13 ; 
but not elsewhere in the New Testament. It 
is found in the active voice in the LXX., and 
is common in all voices in classical Greek, 
Vain talking {/xaraioKoyia ) ; here only in the 
New Testament, and not found in the 
LXX., but used by Strabo, Plutarch, and 
Porphyr y. The adjective ^araioXdyos is 
used in Titus i. 10, and applied especially 
to those “ of the circumcision,” The Latin 
equivalents are vaniloquus and vaniloquium. 
Livy's description of a vaniloquus is “Maria 
terrasque inani sonitu verborum complevit ” 
(lib. xxxv. 48; comp. Jude 16). 

Yer. 7. — Though they understand for un- 
derstanding, A.V. ; confidently affirm for 
affirm, A.V. Teachers of the Law (yoyo- 
BiSacncaXoi, as Luke v. 17 ; Acts v. 34). This, 
again, distinctly marks the Jewish origin of 
these heretics. Though they understand, 
etc. So our Lord rebuked the scribes and 
teachers of the Law in his day .* “ Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures nor the power 
of God ; ” “ Ye do greatly err ” (Matt. xxii. 
29 ; Mark xii. 27 ; Matt. xii. 7, etc. ; compare, 
too, Bom. ii. 17—21), They confidently 
affirm (SiajSejSaio dvrai). Elsewhere in the 
New Testament only in Titus iii, 8, “ I 
will that thou affirm confidently.” So in 
classical Greek, “to maintain strongly,” 
“to be positive.” This was right in the 
minister of Christ declaring Divine truth, 
but very wrong in these vain janglers. The 
nature of their confident assertions is ap- 
parent from what follows— they spoke of 
the Law, but not lawfully. 

Yer. 8. — The Law is good (see the 
similar statement in Bom. vii. 12). The 
Jews thought that St. Paul spoke against 
the Law (comp. Acts vi 13, 14), because he 
vindicated its true use (Bom. x. 4 ; Gal. 


iii 24 ; iv. 4, 5, etc.). But he everywhere 
speaks of the Law as good and holy. If a 
man — i.e. a teacher of the Law — use it law- 
fully; knowing its proper use, as it follows 
in the next verse. 

Yer. 9. — As knowing for knowing , A.Y. ; 
Law for the Law , A. V. ; unruly for diso- 
bedient , A.V. ; and sinners for and for 
sinners , A.V. ; the unholy for unholy , A.V. 
Law is not made for a righteous man. It is 
much better to render v6yos, with the A.Y., 
“the Law” as e,g . Bom. ii, 12—14, The 
whole proposition relates to the Law of 
Moses, which these teachers perverted and 
tried to force upon Christians, being igno- 
rant that the Law was made, not for the 
righteous, but for sinners. Eor is noi made, 
we might render does not apply to or is not 
in force against . Kdrcu with the dative fol- 
lowing (as 2 Macc. iv. 11) suggests some 
such meaning, somewhat different from the 
simple v6jxos ncirat. This freedom of the 
righteous from the Law is what St. Paul 
everywhere asserts (Bom. vi. 14 ; viii. 2 ; 
Gal. ii. 19 ; iii. 25 ; v. 18, etc.), the Law being 
viewed, not as a holy rule of life, but as a 
system of penalties — “a Law of sin and 
death.” That p6/j.os here means the Law 
of Moses is further evident from this, that 
in the following list the apostle clearly 
follows the general order of the Decalogue, 
taking first the offences against the first 
table, and then sins against the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and ninth commandments (compare, 
too, ver. 11 with Bom. ii. 16). Lawless 
( dvijLois ) ; with no special reference to its 
etymology, but meaning simply “ trans- 
gressors,” “ wicked,” as Luke xxii. 37 ; Acts 
ii. 23; 2 Tkess. ii. 8 (A.V.), and very fre- 
quently in the LXX. Unruly (dvvirord- 
ktois); insubordinate, resisting lawful au- 
thority. In the LXX. for the Hebrew hy'hs 
(1 8am, ii. 12, Symmachus),arid perhaps Prov. 
xvi. 27. In the New Testament it is peculiar 
in this sense to the pastoral Epistles, being 
only found here and in Titus i. 6, 10. In Heb. 
ii. 10 it has the classical sense of “unsub- 
dued.” The express application of the word 
in Titus i. TO, to the “ unruly talkers of the 
circumcision,” shows that St. Paul has them 
in view here also. Ungodly and sinners, for 
the unholy and profane. All terms in# 
plying offences against the first table. ’Atre- 
B 4<rt (with the kindred d<re/3e(a and atre/Setw) is 
always rendered “ungodly,” “ungodliness,” 
“ to act ungodly ; ” dyaprcaXois, sinners, viz. 
against God; avoaiois, unholy (found only 
here and at 2 Tim. iii. 2 in the New Testa- 
ment, but frequent in the LXX.) is the 
contrary to oVios, holy, saintly; B^Xots 
(whence BefiyXdcc, to profane. Matt, xii 
5; Acts xxiv. 6), profane, of persons and 
things not consecrated to God— peculiar in 
the New Testament to the pastoral Epistles 
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(ch. iv. 7 ; vi. 20 ; 2 Tim. ii. 16 ;) and Heb. xii. 
16, but found commonly in the LXX. and in 
classical Greek. UarpaXyais and pprptxXfwus, 
not murderers, but, as in the margin, 
44 smiters , ill-users of father and mother.” 
Both words are only found here in the 
New Testament, but found in Demosthenes, 
Aristophanes, ere. The allusion here is to 
Exud. xxi. 15, where the Hebrew word for 
“ smiteth ” is naE, which does not necessarily 
mean “ to smite to death ” any more than 
akoaw does. 3 Avl5po<p6vois, man- slayers ; 
found only here in the New Testament, 
but used iii 2 Mace. ix. 28 and in classical 
•writers. The reference is to Exod. xxi. 12. 

Yer. 10 . — Fornicators for whoremongers , 
A.Y . ; abusers of themselves with men for them 
that defile themselves with mankind , A.Y. ; 
false swearers for perjured persons, A.Y, ; con- 
trary for that is contrary, A.Y, ; the sound for 
sound, A.Y. Ylopvots, apaevoKoirais. The latter 
■word is only found in the New Testament 
Imre and 1 Cor. vi. 9, and nowhere else; 
but the reference is to Lev. xviii. 22, where 
the two words dperevos and fcoirrj occur, 
though not in actual composition. 3 A vdpa- 
nadicrTcus, men-stealers; only here in the New 
Testament, but very common, witli its many 
kindred forms, avdpcwro$t(€tv, avSpavrodio-uos, 
avSp&Trodov, etc., in classical Greek. The 
last word is found once in the LXX., viz. 
in 3 Macc vii. 5. The crime of man- 
stealing is denounced Exod. xxi. 16; Deut. 
xxiv. 7. hfederrats, imopicots, liars, false 
swearers. The latter word only occurs here 
in the New Testament — the verb imopKea in 
Matt. v. 33 — and twice in the LXX., where 
emopida is also found (Wisd. xiv. 25) ; all are 
common in classical Greek. The reference 
is to Lev. xix 11, 12. The order of the 
offences, as above noted, is that of the 
Decalogue. The sound doctrine. The 
article is better omitted, as in the AY. 
This is one of the many phrases peculiar to 
the pastoral Epistles. Though the verb 
vyuxlveiv occurs three times in St. Luke’s 
Gospel and once in 3 John 2 in its literal 
sense of bodily health, it is only in the 
pastoral Epistles that it is applied to 
doctrine (see ch. vi. 3; 2 Tim. i 13; iv. 3; 
Titus i. 9, 13; ii. X, 2 ; and note on 2 Tim. 
iv. 3). 

Yer. 11. — The gospel of the glory for the 
glorious gospel , A.Y. The gospel of the glory 
of the blessed God. The phrase, to evayye- 
A wv rtfs rod juaicaplov ©<?o9, cannot mean, 

as in the A.V., 44 the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God,” except by a very forced con- 
struction. It might mean three tilings : (1) 
rtfs 86 £t)s rov ©eov might be a periphrasis for 
“ God,” as Rom. vi. 4, or Exod. xxiv. 16, 17; 
xxxiii. 18 ; Lev, ix. 6, 23 ; Ps. civ, 31; 2 
Cor. iv. 6 ; or as 44 the Name of the Lord ” 
(Prov. xviii. ID; Isa. xxx. 27, etc.); and as 


we say 64 the queen’s majesty,” the “king’s 
grace.” Or (2) 44 the glory of God ” might 
mean Jesus Christ, who is the Brightness of 
God’s glory, the Image of the invisible God, 
in whose face the glory of God shines (2 Gor, 
iv. 4, 6). Or (3) it might mean thegospel which 
tells of the glory of God, which reveals and 
proclaims his glory, the glory of his grace 
(Eph. i. 6, 12), or perhaps here* rather the 
glory of his holiness, which St. Paul’s 
44 sound doctrine ” pressed for imitation upon 
all Christians (see ch. vi. 3 ) ; comp. 2 Cor. 
iv. 4, 44 The gospel of the glory of Christ.” 
Either the first or last is doubtless the true 
meaning. The blessed God* This and ch. 
vi, 15 are the only passages in the New 
Testament where (xandpios, blessed, is an 
epithet of God. Elsewhere 44 blessed” is 
evhoyrjTQs ; as e,g. Mark xiv. 61 ; 2 Cor. xi. 
31. In classical Greek pdteap is the proper 
epithet of the gods ; pduap^s ©ern* /xanaptos is 
usually spoken of men or qualities, and es- 
pecially of the happy dead. It does not 
appear how or why the apostle here applies 
ixatcdom to God. Committed to my trust ; 
literally, with which I was entrusted. A 
thoroughly Pauline statement (comp. Rom. 
i. 1, 5 ; ii. 16 ; Gal. i. 11, 12 ; Eph. iii. 1—8, 
etc.). 

Yer. 12. — I thank for and I thank, A.Y, 
and T.R. ; him that enabled me, even Christ 
Jesus our Lord for Christ Jesus our Lord, who 
hath enedded me, A.Y. ; appointing me to his 
service for putting me into the ministry, A.Y. 
I thank, etc. This outburst of praise for 
the mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ, who had 
called him to the ministry of the AVord, is 
caused by the thought, which immediately 
precedes, of his being entrusted with the 
gospel. He thus disclaims any notion of 
merit on his part That enabled me (ivdwa- 
ixwcravn). This verb occurs once in the 
Acts (ix. 22) ; three times in St Paul’s 
other Epistles (Rom. iv. 20; Eph. vi. 10; 
Phil. iv. 13); three times in the pastoral 
Epistles (here; 2 Tim. ii. 1 andiv. 17); and 
Heb. xi. 34, It denotes the giving that 
peculiar power which was the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and -which was necessary for 
the work of an apostle to enable him to bear 
witness to Christ in the face of an adverse 
world. This power (dvvam) Christ pro- 
mised to his apostles before his ascension 
(Acts i, 8). St Paul received it after his 
conversion (Acts ix. 22). He continued to 
hold it throughout his apostleship (Phil. iv. 
13) ; he enjoyed it especially at the approach 
of his martyrdom (2 Tim. iv. 17). It com- 
prised strength of faith, strength to testify 
and to preach, strength to endure and suffer. 
St. Paul’s whole course is the best illus- 
tration of the nature of the dvvayus which 
Christ gave him (see in Eph. iii. 6 
the Siatcovta, and the 8 {wapus all brought 
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together as here). Appointing me to Ms 
service. The A.V., putting me into the 
minidry , is a better rendering, because “ the 
ministry” exactly expresses the particular 
kind of service to which the Lord appointed 
him (see the exactly parallel passage, Eph. 

iii. 7). The absence of the article is unim- 
portant (Rom. xii. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 15 ; 2 Tim. 

iv. 11). (For the general phrase, comp. 
Acts xx. 28; 1 Cor. xii. 28; or, still more 
exactly as regards the grammar, 1 Thess. 
¥. 9.) 

Ver. 18. — Though I was for who was, A.V. 
and T.B. ; hoicbeit for hut, A.Y. A blas- 
phemer (ft\ucr<p-qfxov); applied, as here, to 
persons, only in 2 Tim. iii. 2; applied to 
words, Acts vi. 11, 13 (T.R.). The verb'fixcur- 
{pryieiv, and the substantive ftkao-cprjfiLa, are 
very common, both in the sense of “blas- 
pheming” and of “ railing ” or “ reviling.” 
St. Fan! was a blasphemer because he spoke 
against the Name of Jesus, which he had 
since discovered was a Name above all names. 
A persecutor (Su&icrrjs) ; only here ; but the 
verb Smtcetv is applied to St. Paul re- 
peatedly (Acts ix. 4,5; xxii. 4; xxvi. 11, 
etc.), and the diwurys here refers possibly 
to that very narrative. Injurious (vftpurri}s)j 
only here and Rom. i, 80, where it is ren- 
dered “insolent,” ILV. The verb vftpi(ew, 
both in the New Testament and in classical 
Greek, means to “treat or use others de- 
spifcefully,” “to outrage and insult” them, 
mot without personal violence (Matt. xxii. 
6; Luke xviii. 82; Acts xiv. 5 ; I Thess. 
ii. 2). The ijftpiaHis is one who so treats 
others. St. Paul was thinking of his own 
conduct toward the Christians, whom he not 
only reviled, but handled roughly and cast, 
into prison (Acts viii. 3; ix. 1; xxii. 19). 
There is no English word which exactly 
renders u ft picrr^s. 

Yer. 14. — Abounded exceedingly for was 
exceeding abundant , A.Y. Abounded ex- 
ceedingly (v7rep<:7rAe<W<re) ; only here in the 
New Testament or elsewhere except “in 
Psalterio Salerooms Ps. v. 19, et in fragmento 
Hermse ap. Fabricium Bibl. Grrec., lib. v. cap. 
1 ** (Schleusner). But the word is thoroughly 
Pauline (comp. vwGpcdpop.a. 1 , inrepavgdna, virep- 

ftdhXti), vvepcicreivo}, vrrspivepccrcrevoc, vrrep - 
v\p6co } and other compounds with virep. It 
is further remarkable, as regards vwep itself, 
that of the hundred and fifty-eight times (or 
thereabouts) that it occurs in the New Tes- 
tament, one hundred and six are in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and twelve 'in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and only forty in all the other 
books. With faith and love, etc. The 

f raee bestowed upon St. Paul at and after 
is conversion showed itself in the wonder- 
ful faith and love toward Jesus Christ, whom 
he had previously disbelieved in and re- 
viled, jgehich accompanied that grace ( perk ) 


and was the fruit of it, and characterized 
his whole after-life, 

Yer. 15 . — Faithful is the saying for this 
is a faithful saying , A.Y. Faithful is the 
saying (? rnrrb? 6 A oyo$). This formula is pe- 
culiar to the pastoral Epistles (ch. iii. 1 ; iv. 
9 ; 2 Tim. ii. 11; Titus iii. 8), and seems to 
indicate that there were a number of pffhy 
sayings, maxims, portions of hymns ox of 
catechetical teaching, current in the Church, 
and possibly originating in the inspired say- 
ings of the Church prophets, to which the 
apostle appeals, and to which he gives his 
sanction. Tire one appealed to here would 
be simply, “ Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.” This, St. Paul adds, is 
worthy of all acceptation— -by all, and with- 
out any reserve. Acceptation (airoftoxys) ; 
only here and ch. iv. 9, in connection with 
the same formula. The verb aw oUxopai 
occurs in Luke viii. 40; Acts ii. 41; xv. 4; 
xviii. 29; xxiv. 3; xxviii. 80. It contains 
the idea of a glad, willing acceptance (see 
note on Acts ii. 41). So doubtless awo^oxh 
also means “ hearty reception.” I am. chief ; 
in respect of his having been “ a blasphemer, 
a persecutor, and injurious.” That great 
sin was indeed freely forgiven by God’s 
grace, but it could never be forgotten by 
him who had been guilty of it. “Manet 
aii& men te reposfcum” (comp. Eph. iii. 8). 

Yer. 16 . — As chief for first, A.V. ; might 
Jesus Christ for Jesus Christ might , A.V. ; 
his long-suffering for long-suffering, A.Y. ; an 
ensample of for a pattern to, A.Y. ; unto 
eternal life for to life everlasting , A.Y. 
That in me as cMef ; rather, as A.V., first ; 
i.e. both in order of time, and in respect 
also of the greatness of the sin forgiven. 
Show forth (ivBe'^yrai ; see 2 Tim. iv, 14, 
note). All his long-suffering ; more pro- 
per! y , as Alford , the wh ole long-suffering ; 
i.e. the entirety of long-suffering— all that 
was possible, every kind and degree of long- 
suffering. 'O was with the substantive 
denotes the whole of a thing: rbv wavra 
Xp&ov, “the whole time” (Acts xx* IS); 
6 was v6y.os, “ the whole Law ” (Gal. v. 14). 
So in the two examples from Polybius, rfiy 
wdcrrjs dkoyt<rrias and rrjs w&crys drowias, 
“the utmost unreasonableness,” and “the 
utmost strangeness,” the eon strut tion is 
exactly the same. Long-suffering (fiaKpodv- 
fita) ; more literally, longanimity ; very fre- 
quent both in the" New Testament and in 
the LXX. The adjective fxaKpodvpL os 
(LXX.) is a translation of the Hebrew pi* 
D'bh, “long,” or “slow to anger,” to which 
the opposite is isf), b&dvfios (LXX.), 
“short to anger,” i.e. hasty, passionate. 
The verb fiaKpoOv^ca also occurs frequently, 
both in the New Testament and in the 
LXX. : iiydmq fiattpodupH, “ Charity suf- 

fereth long” (1 Cor. xiii. 4). For an ea* 
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sample (vpos v-Korbircocrtv). The word only 
occurs in the New Testament here and 2 
Tim. i. 12 ; but both it and the verb viro- 
rvirSoo are good classical words. The mean- 
ing of virdriiir corns is “ a sketch ” or 44 outline,” 
and hence “ a pattern.” This pattern is 
spoken of as being the property of, being for 
the use of, them which should hereafter 
believe. Just as the workman looks at his 
plan, or outline, by which he is to work, so 
those future believers would see in Christ’s 
dealings with St. Paul the exact pattern of 
the long-suffering which they might expect 
for themselves. Others take vtordvaxris io. 
the sense of “ instruction,” but this sense 
cannot be made good. Believe on Mm unto 
eternal life. These words hang together. 
The particular force of v icrrevetp eV abr$, 
“ found in the New Testament only here 
and Rom. ix. 33; x. 11 ; and 1 Pet. ii. 6” 
(Huther) — as distinguished from the other 
constructions of mcrrebew 1 — is to “rest,” 
“ lean on ’’ (Ellicott). St. Paul thus inci- 
dentally affirms that his own faith rested 
upon Jesus Christ in the full assurance of 
attaining to eternal life (see eh. vi. 12; 2 
Tim. i 1, 2). 

Ver. 17. — Incorruptible for immortal , A.V.; 
only God for only wise God , A.V. and T.Ii. 
The King eternal. The Greek hog the un- 
usual phrase, rep (Bacrtke? t&p al&mp, “ the king 
of the worlds or ages,” which is not found else- 
where in the New Testament, but is found 
twice in the LXX. — Tobifc xiii. 6 and 10 — 
and in the Liturgy of St. James, in the €u%h 
T7}s iudp^eas and elsewhere. The similar 
phrase, b Bebs rob v aicavtav, is also found in 
Ecclus. xxxvi. 17. In all these passages it 
is quite clear that the phrase is equivalent 
to aidovws, Eternal, as a title of the Lord, as 
in Rom. xvi, 26. The genitive r&v ai&rwv 
is qualitative. In Tobit xiii. 6 he is “the 
Lord of righteousness,” is. the righteous 
Lord; and “the King of the ages,” is. of 
eternity, is. “the eternal King,” the King 
through all the ages. And in ver. 10 it is 
said, “ Bless the eternal King,” who, it 
follows, will, as King, “ love the miserable 
els iracras rds yeueas rod at&vos;” and then it 
follows, in ver. 12,“ They that love thee shall 
be blessed els rbv alobm;” and again in ver. 18, 
“ Bless the Lord, who hath exalted Jerusalem 
■■els srdyras robs aid) pas ', ” and the same concep- 
tion is in the phrase, <rb el 6 0<=os robv cdwvoov, 
Satan, on the other hand, 13 <5 debs rod 
aluvos rouTov , “ the god of this world” (com- 
pare such passages as Ps. cii. 24 ; civ. 31 ; 
cv. 8 ; cxxxv. 13 ; cxlv. 13 ; and the doxo- 
logy in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, els 
robs amvas ”). It seems to be, therefore, quite 

1 TUcrreveiv avr<p 9 ev aitrtp , els adrdu, and 
<fbr a vrovt 


certain that St. Paulis here using a familiar 
Jewish phrase for “ eternal ” which has no- 
thing whatever to do with Gnostic eeons. 
Perhaps in the use of the phrase, fianXebs 
r<2v al&pccv, we may trace a contrast passing 
through the writer’s mind between the 
short-lived power of that hateful fianXebs, 
Nero, by whom his life would soon be taken 
away, and the kingdom of the eternal King 
(comp.ch.vi.15, 16). Incorruptible*(a(|){?a.jiT^) ; 
applied to God also in Rom. i. 23, where, as 
here, it means “immortal” (bpopos ex® v 
vacriap, eh. vi. 16), not subject to the corrup- 
tion of death, just as atpdaporia is coupled with 
“life” (2 Tim. i. 10) and opposed to “ death” 
So on the other hand, <f>0opd means a death.” 
epQaprds,* perishable.” Elsewhere it is applied 
to a crown, to the raised dead, to the inherit- 
ance of the saints, to the seed of the new 
birth, to the apparel of a holy heart, which 
no rust or moth corrupts (1 Cor. ix. 25 ; xv. 
52 ; 1 Pet.-i. 4, 23 ; iii. 4). Invisible (aopdrep ) ; 
as Col. i. 15 ; Heb. xi. 27. (See also Rom, 
i. 20 ; and comp. ch. vi. 16, for the sense.) 
The word is used by Philo of God, and of 
the Word. Here it is especially predicated 
of God the Father, according to what our 
Lord says (John i. 18; vi 46 ; xiv. 9); 
though some of the Fathers, Nicene and post- 
Nicene, predicate it also of the Word or 
Second Person (Hilary, Chrysostom, etc.). 
But in Scripture the Son is spoken of as the 
Manifestation, the Image (eitcSr and x a P afc ~ 
riip) of the Father, through whom the Father 
is seen and known; aSparos , therefore, applies 
to the Father (see Bishop Lightfoot’s note 
on Col. i. 15). The only Ood. The best 
manuscripts omit o-oeptp, which seems to have 
crept in here from Rom. xvi. 26. The exact 
construction is, “ To the eternal King, the 
Immortal, the Invisible, the only God [or, 
* who alone is God ’], be honour,” etc. Be 
honour and glory. A little varied from St. 
Paul’s usual doxologies (see Rom. xi. 36 ; 
xvi. 27; Gal. i. 5 ; Eph. iii. 21 ; and ch. vi. 
16, where stands alone, and has the 
article— Ellicott on Gal. i. 5). In Rom. ii. 
10 8o£a and rtjuv are coupled together, hut 
applied to man. This interposition of a 
doxology is quite in St. Paul’s manner. 

Ver. 18 , — My child for son , A.V . ; by them 
thou mayest for thou hy them mightest, A.V. ; 
the good for a good, A. V. This charge. The 
apostle now picks up the thread which he 
had dropped at ver. 4, and solemnly com- 
mits to Timothy the episcopal care of the 
Ephesian Church, for which he had bid 
him stop at Ephesus. Omitting the long 
digression in vers. 5—17, the sense runs 
clearly thus; “As I besought thee to tarry at 
Ephesus in order that thou mightest charge 
some not to teach a different doctrine, so now 
do I place this charge in thy hands, accord- 
ing to the prophecies which pointed to thee* 
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that thou mayest war the good warfare ae- tive). Both the grammar and the sense 

cording to the tenor of them.” He thus adds equally admit the rendering ‘"faith,” refer- 

that he entrusted this charge to Timothy, not ring to the preceding mens. (For the phrase, 

mero motu, but according to direct indications irepl rfyv menu, “with respect to,” comp, 

of the Holy Ghost, through the prophets of ch. vi. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 18 ; Titus ii. 7.) 

the Church, which pointed out Timothy as Yer. 20 .—Delivered for have delivered , 
the person who was to war that good war- A.Y. ; might he taught for may learn , A.Y. 

fare. The words,, fra erparevy ev avraTs rfy Hymenaeus ; probably the same as is men- 

tcaAfyv erpareiay, might possibly depend upon turned 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18, as holding heretical 

rch vpoayovo-as eiri^ (re, meaning that those doctrine concerning the resurrection, and 

prophecies had this end in pointing to overthrowing the faith of some. It is an 

Timothy, viz, that he might war the good uncommon name, though borne by a Bishop 

warfare, that he might be placed in the of Alexandria in the second century, and 
difficult post of <rrparriy6s, and the kv avrcus by a Bishop of Jerusalem in the third, 

follows rather more naturally in this case. Alexander; doubtless the same as “ Alex- 

But it is, perhaps, better to take them as ander the coppersmith” of 2 Tim. iv. 14. 
dependent upon Trapart&epai. By them {eu av- I delivered unto Satan. The passages in 
rats). Here ev may be either the causa efficient Scripture which throw light on this difficult 

indicating that by the influence of these pro- phrase are, chiefly, the following : the almost 
phecies Timothy would war the good war- identical passage, 1 Cor. v. 5; Job L 12 ; 

fare, or be equivalent to Kara, “according ii. 6, 7; Luke xiii. 16; Acts v.5, 10; x. 38 ; 

to” (see Sehleusner’s 4 Lexicon ’). xiii. 11 ; 1 Cor. xi. 30 ; 2 Cor. xii. 7 ; and 

Yer, 19. — Thrust from them for put away , Heb. ii. 14. Putting these together, it ap- 

A.Y. ; made shipwreck concerning the faith pears that sickness and bodily infirmity 
for concerning faith have made shipwreck , and death are, within certain limits, in the 

A.V. Thrust from them. The addition power of Satan to inflict. And that the 

“from them” is meant to give the force of the apostles were able, on fitting occasions, to 

middle voice as in Acts vii. 39, A.V. The hand over peccant members of the Church 

verb Airdeaptai occurs Acts vii. 27, 39 ; Rom. to this power of Satan, that by such d'isci- 

xi. 1, 2. It is a strong expression, implying pline “ the spirit might be saved.” In the 

here the wilful resistance to the voice of case of Hymenssus and Alexander (as in that 

conscience. The form airwtfew, -eopat is found, of the incestuous person at Corinth), the 

Acts xiii. 46, and frequently in the LXX. punishment incident on this delivery to 

Which (V) applies to the good conscience Satan would appear to have been short of 

only. Hence the important lesson "that death, but in the case of the two first not to 

deviations from the true faith are preceded have had the effect of bringing them to a 

by violations of the conscience. The surest true repentance. Might he taught (ir.cuSeu- 

way to maintain a pure faith is to maintain Owen) ; viz. by correction and punishment, 

a good and tender conscience (comp. ch. as children are taught (Heb. xii. 6 — 8). 

ii. 9 ; John vii. 17), The faith. It is by The metaphor in the word Koka<f>l£ew (2 Cor. 

no means certain that y Trier is here means xii. 7) is similar. 

“the faith” rather than “faith” (subjec- j 


HOMILETICS. 

Yers. 1, 2, 19, 20 . — Church government St. Paul was about to commit extensive 
powers in the Church to Timothy. It was therefore necessary that he should define 
clearly the source of his own authority. This he does very distinctly. He was an 
apostle according to the commandment of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ. Hence 
his power to delegate authority to his son Timothy, and hence the duty of the Church 
to submit to Timothy's ruling. Among the powers committed to Timothy was that of 
ordaining bishops and deacons by the laying on of hands (ch. xii, and v. 22, compared 
with 2 Tim. ii. 2), which seems to give us very clearly the doctrine of apostolical 
succession. For it should be observed that this succession is alone consistent with what 
St. Paul here writes. If the power to appoint and ordain their ministers had been 
vested by Christ’s ordinance in the congregation, St. Paul would have been violating 
the rights and liberties of the Church by sending Timothy to do that which really 
belonged to the Ephesian congregation to do. But the theory that the government of, 
the Church is in the hands of those who have received their commission by succession, 
from the apostles is in exact accord with what St. Paul here writes to Timothy. 


f 
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Vers. 8 — 11, 19, 20.— The heretic . We have in these verses some of the charac- 
teristics of heresy very graphically portrayed. First, there is the teaching of other or 
different doctrine from that which they had received. The Fathers always lay stress 
upon novelty as characteristic of heresy, while it was characteristic of the Church to 
teach the old truths which had been handed down to them by those who went before 
them. And they are right. “ I delivered unto you that which I also received,” is the 
spirit of sound teaching. To invent new doctrines, and to preach things of one's own 
choosing, is the spirit of heresy. Then, again, it is characteristic of heresy to start 
curious '"questions, not with a view to real edification in the faith of Jesus Christ, but 
for the sake of displaying subtlety in disputing, and keeping up controversy and a war 
of words, and factious partisanship. The unity of the Church, and loving agreement 
amongst the brethren, is the last thing that heretics think of. Puffed up with self- 
importance, desirous of being leaders, despising others, treating with contempt all who 
will not follow them, they turn the Church into a bear-garden, and substitute vain 
jangling for the words of truth and soberness. Especially is arrogance combined with 
ignorance a leading feature in the heretic ; and in his method of handling Divine truth 
he makes a display of both. Another feature may he noted, as set forth in ver. 19, viz. 
the divorce between conscience and faith. The heretic handles the things of God as 
matter for mere intellectual contests, apart from reverence and godly fear. He disputes 
about God and about Christ, and thinks it unimportant whether his own heart is pure 
or impure. He walks in open disobedience to Goa’s commandments, and yet thinks 
himself competent to judge of God’s nature and attributes. He darkens his own soul 
by sin, and yet dares to approach the mystery of godliness. Lastly, it is characteristic 
of the heretic that he rarely, if ever, repents, and returns to the faith which he denied. 
Hymenaius and Alexander, in spite of the godly discipline ministered to them for their 
correction, are still found subverting the faith of many, and withstanding the apostle 
of Jesus Christ, in the latest mention of them. They were in this respect like their 
brethren in heresy, Simon Magus, Germ thus, Marcion, Valentinus, Monianus, Manes, 
Arms, Socinus, and many more. The shipwreck of faith is, for the most part, total and 
irremediable. 

Vers. 12 — 18. — The apostle. The character of the apostle and true minister of the 
gospel stands out here in striking and glorious contrast with that of the heretic. Called 
by the grace of God to the ministry of the Word, not self-appointed ; enabled by the grace 
of God, not trusting in his own cleverness ; seeking the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls, not aiming at his own self-exaltation ; — the apostle and minister of Christ moves 
altogether in a different plane from the heretical leader. A humble sense of his own 
umvorthiness, instead of arrogant' self-conceit ; a lively apprehension of the mercy and 
love of God to his own soul, instead of a self-sufficient reliance upon his own intellect ; a 
faithful delivery of the truth committed to him, instead of a presumptuous fabrication 
of new doctrines ; and a glowing faith and love, with a growing apprehension of the glory 
of the central truths of the gospel, instead of a vain reaching after new things, and an 
itching for exciting fables, — mark off the true servant of Christ from the pretentious 
heretic by unmistakable distinctions. Well were it for the Church if these charac- 
teristics of the true bishop of souls were more distinctly visible in all her ministers. 
Questions, and strifes of words, and fables, and speculations, which tend to division more 
than to unity, may he found in the teaching and writing of professing Churchmen, as 
well as in thorn of avowed heretics. Let “ the faithful saying ” hold its supreme place 
in the heart; and in the teaching of the Church’s ministers, and the unity as well as the 
holiness of the Church will he proportionately increased. Its strength to resist heresy 
will be increased in the same degree. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1, 2 . — Apostolic address and greeting. As this Epistle was designed to bear 
:• an official character, it was necessary that its address should set forth the authority 
under whi ih the apostle gave his instructions concerning Church order and Christian 
work. 
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L The apostle’s authority. “ Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ according to the 
commandment of God our Saviour, and Christ Jesus, who is our Hope.'’ The apostle- 
ship was his, not merely because he was called to it (Rom. i. 1), or destined to it by the 
will of God (1 Cor. i. 1), but according to express Divine commandment. 1. It was 
the commandment of God our Saviour , evidently in allusion to the command of the 
Spirit at Antioch, “ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
appointed them” (Acts xiii. 2), but more distinctly to his earlier call (Acts xxvi, 16), 
as “ a vessel of election ” (Acts ix. 15), to preach the Gospel to Jews and Gentiles. As 
the things of the Father are the Son’s, so the things of the Son are the Spirit’s. Thus 
God — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost — gave him his original appointment. Thus the 
salvation would he seen to be of God’s purpose and agency ; for he is “ God our Saviour.” 
2. It was also the commandment of Christ Jesus , our Hope. Therefore his ordinary 
title is “ an apostle of Jesus Christ.” The aged apostle, in the near prospect of death, 
dwells on the thought of Christ as Ms one blessed hope. He is our Hope (1) as its 
Author ; (2) as its Object ; (3) as its Revealer ; (4) as its Procurer ; (5) but, above all, 
as its Substance and Foundation. He is our very “ Hope of glory ” (Col. i. 27). 

H. The apostle’s greeting. u To Timothy, my true child in the faith.” 1. His 
early life . Timothy was a native of Lycaonia in Asia Minor, probably of Lystra, 
one of its towns. His father was a pagan, Ms mother a pious Jewess, named Eunice, 
who trained him early in the principles of true religion. It is an interesting fact that the 
apostle’s more intimate companions were Gentiles, or with Gentile blood in their veins — 
Timothy, Titus, Luke, and. even Demas. 2. His relationship to the Apostle Haul. 
(1) He was converted by the apostle. (2) He was associated with the apostle during 
a longer range of time than any other disciple. (3) He was an interesting disciple of 
the Lord, (a) There was great personal affection between Timothy and Paul, (h) There 
was “ no one like minded ” with Timothy who could be brought to take care of individual 
Churches, (c) Timothy was a constant organ of personal communication between the 
apostle and individual Churches, (d) He seems to have been of a soft and, perhaps, 
timid temperament, (e) He was very abstemious in his habits (ch. v. 23). 3. The salu- 
tation. “ Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
(1) The blessings invoked upon Timothy, (a) Grace — a fresh discovery of Divine favour, 
ah increase of grace, a fuller enjoyment of the gifts of the Spirit, (b) Mercy— -a fresh 
application of the pardoning mercy of God in Christ. It occurs only here and in the 
Second Epistle to Timothy —suggested, perhaps, by the nearness of his own death, and 
the increasing difficulties of his last days; for he hopes that Timothy may share in the 
mercy he has sought for himself.- (c) Peace— peace of conscience through the blood 
of Christ, so necessary “ to keep heart and mind” in the midst of the perturbations and 
distractions of his service at Ephesus. (2) The Source of these blessings. They spring 
alike from the Father and the Son— a proof of the coequal Godhead of the Son > for they 
are strictly Divine gifts. — T. C. 

Vers. 3, 4. — The object of Timothy's continued sojourn at Ephesus . I. Consider the 
TENDER CARE WHICH THE APOSTLE TAKES OP THE EPHESIAN CHURCH. “ As 1 besought 
thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I was going into Macedonia, so do I beseech thee now 
that thou charge some that they teach no other doctrine.” As Timothy was with the 
apostle in his first journey through Macedonia (Acts xvi. 3,12; xx. 3, 4), this must 
refer to a later journey, occurring after the first imprisonment at Rome. 1. Mark the 
affectionate style of his address — “ I besought thee ; ” whereas to Titus he said, “ I gave 
thee command” (Titus i. 5). Timothy received no authoritative injunction, but merely 
a tender request that he would prolong Ms stay so as to check the waywardness of false 
teachers who had risen to mar the simplicity of the gospel. 2. Mark the tendency of 
the purest Churches to be spoiled by false doctrine. The apostle had foretold the rise 
of a separatist party when he was addressing, the elders of Ephesus at Miletus (Acts 
xx. 29, 30). They may have been few— 44 some ; ” but if they were like a the grievous 
wolves” of the prediction, they might succeed in “ drawing away disciples after them, 
speaking perverse things.” 

1L The charge which the apostle gives to be addressed to the false teac&ees. 
1. It was a charge that they should teach no doctrine different from the gospel. “That 
they teach no other doctrine.” (1) TMs implied that the apostle’s doctrine was the true 
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standard of teaching by which all other teaching was to be judged. (2) There may have 
been no doctrinal heresy at Ephesus ; but the teaching, being of a morbid, unedifying, 
speculative character, would tend to reduce the warmth of “ the first love ” of Ephesian 
saints, if not to lead to serious departures from the faith. (3) Ministers must take 
special care that no false doctrines be broached in the Church of God. 2. It was a 
charge that the errorists should give no heed to fables and genealogies. (1) Fables. 

■ Evidently rabbinical fables and fabrications in the regions of history and doctrine. The 
T almud is full of them. (2) Endless genealogies. The genealogies of the Pentateuch 
were actually made the foundation of allegorical interpretations by Jews like Philo, who 
largely influenced their countrymen. There may have been a disposition likewise, 
on the part of Jews, to establish their genealogical connection with Abraham, as if the 
bond of a physical relationship could add strength to that firmer bond which allies all 
to Abraham, whether they are Jews or Gentiles, who believe in Christ (Gal. iii. 29). 

3. Consider the ground upon which ike apostle condemns this injurious teaching. “Inas- 
much as they minister questions, rather than the dispensation of God which is in 
faith.** (1) The teaching was unprofitahly disputatious. It ministered questions not 
easily answered, and which, if answered, had no practical bearing upon Christian life. 

(2) It did not tend to promote the scheme of salvation as set forth by the apostles — - 

“the dispensation of God which is in faith.” (a) God’s dispensation is simply his 
method of salvation, as unfolded in the gospel (Eph. i. 10), with which the Apostle 
Paul was specially entrusted (1 Cor. iv. 1). (b) This dispensation has its principle in 

faith; unlike the fables and genealogies, which might exercise the mind or the imagina- 
tion, but not the heart. Faith is the sphere of action upon which the dispensation 
turns. (3) The apostle’s anxiety to check this false teaching at Ephesus had evidently 
two grounds, (a) This rabbinical teaching, if allowed to enter into the training of 
Gentile congregations, would cause Christianity to shrink into the narrow limits of 
a mere Jewish sect. Judaism might thus become the grave of Christianity. (6) It 
would despiritualize the Christian Church, and rob it of its “ first love,” and prepare 
the way to bitter apostasy. — T. C. 

Yers. 5—7. — 'Nature of the charge connected with the fulfilment of God's dispensa- 
tion. In resisting these false teachers, Timothy must remember the true scope and 
design of the practical teaching which sets forth the scheme of Divine salvation 
for man. 

I. The end of this teaching is love. 1. The teaching, as opposed to u fables 
and genealogies is of the nature of a solemn charge or practical exhortation. It is 
not (I) the Mosaic Law, nor (2) the evangelical law, but (3) sound doctrine in its pre- 
ceptive, and therefore practical form. 2. The end or aim of it is love . “ The end of 
the charge is love.” It is love to men, not to God ; for the charge stands in contrast 
with “the questionings which minister strifes” (2 Tim. ii. 23). Practical religions 
teaching has a tendency to unite men in love. (1) It is hard to maintain brotherly 
love in presence of active differences of doctrine. (2) It is impossible to edify without 
love; for “love edifieth” (1 Cor. viii. 1), as speculations and contentions cannot. 

IL The nature of the love which is related to this gospel charge. It is 
“ love out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” This is the # 
threefold foundation on which it rests. 1* It springs out of a pure heart as its inward 
seat. (1) Such a heart is purified by faith (Acts xv. 9). (2) Sprinkled from an evil 
conscience by the blood of Christ. (3) Directed into the love of God (2 Thess. iii. 5). 

(4) Inclined to God’s testimonies (Ps. cxix. 36). (5) Therefore it is a heart pure from 
selfish desires, ignoble aims, and sinister policy. The love springing from such a heart 
must be “without dissimulation;” for it is loving with a pure heart fervently. . 2. It 
springs from a good conscience , (1) Such a conscience is made good by the sprinkling 

of the blood of Christ, which reconciles ns to God. Thus we have the answer .-of a good 
conscience before God. (2) It is purged from dead works to serve the living God. 

(3) Therefore a man is enabled to keep a conscience void of offence toward God and 
man; to be true to his convictions of truth and duty, and to respond faithfully to every 
moral obligation. Love springing from such a source will have its actings wisely . 
determined. 3. It springs from faith unfeigned. (1) This is its true origin ; for/ 4 faith 
worketh by love,” and must therefore be in existence before love. (2) It gives reality 
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and power to love, "because it is itself not the pretence of faith, but faith inreal existence 
and power. There was thus a marked contrast with the life of the false teachers— 
corrupted in mind (ch. vi. 5), seared in conscience (eh. iv. 2), and “ reprobate con- 
cerning the filth ” (2 Tim. iii. 8). 4. Mark the order of grace here followed , In the 
order of nature, faith must be placed first. The apostle follows the order of practical 
working. Furthest down in man’s inner nature is the deep well of a purified heart ; 
then the love, as it comes forth into exercise, must be arrested on its way by a good 
conscience, to receive restraint and regulation ; then, to sustain the vigour of love in 
its continuous' exercise, there must be faith unfeigned, grasping the promises of God, 
and in intimate relation to things not seen. 

III. The EVIL EFFECTS OF SWERVING FROM THIS THREEFOLD FOUNDATION OF LOVE. 
“ From which things some having swerved have turned aside to vain talking.” 1. The 
persons referred to had evidently belonged, if they did not still belong to, the Church at 
Ephesus » Timothy could not otherwise have exercised authority over them. 2. The 
swerve was moral in its nature, but it would have intellectual effects of an injurious 
character. How often does the heart determine the bias of the mind! 3. Its actual 
result was a persistent habit of vain talking . It was empty babbling, without sense 
or profit — about mere tribes, to the neglect of weightier matters of doctrine. 

IV. The presumptuous ignorance of this party. “Desiring to be teachers of the 
Law, not understanding either what they say, or concerning what things they con- 
fidently affirm.” 1. It is no new fact in life to find the least qualified the most 
ready to undertake the task of instruction. They were ignorant and unlearned men, 
who were only able to wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction. 2. Their 
ignorance was of the most unquestionable character ; for they neither understood 
their own averments or arguments, as to their nature and drift, nor did they compre- 
hend' the things concerning which they were so ready to give their foolish but deliberate 
judgment. (!) It is evident they did not reject and disparage the Mosaic Law, but 
rather exalted it by their interpretations. (2) They were not mere Judaists such as 
the apostle contended with in Galatia and elsewhere ; for they are not charged with any 
attempt, either to maintain the ancient customs or to bring in legal observances out of 
their proper place. (3) They rather, as misunderstanding the true nature and design of 
the Law, tried to work up a compost of Judaic and Gnostic elements, which explained 
the Law according to the philosophic views of the East. Therefore their theology was 
marred by fanciful allegorizings of the Law, which eliminated its moral element, and thus 
robbed it of all power to touch the heart or conscience of men. (4) The case in hand 
illustrates the progress of error in the Church. The incipient Gnosticism of Ephesus 
gradually developed into the more pronounced Gnosticism so pointedly condemned by 
the Apostle John in his First Epistle. — T. C. 

Vers. 8, 9. — The nature and design of the Law . “We know that the Law is good, 
if a man use it lawfully.” This passage contains the last .recorded utterance of the 
apostle concerning the Law, and of which he speaks with all the conscious authority of 
an apostle. He asserts the goodness of the Law — the moral Law, not the ceremonial, 
which was now disannulled, for the context refers expressly to the precepts of the 
Decalogue— and this goodness is manifest if you keep in view the moral end for which 
it was given. Perhaps the apostle may have had in view the lax moral practice of the 
errorists at Ephesus. . .. . 

I. The lawful use of the Law. Scripture sets forth its design in plain language. 
1. It was a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ (Gal. iii. 24.) Thus “ Christ is the end of 
the Law for righteousness ” (Rom. x. 4). 2. But it only brings us to Christ as it reve th 
to us our imperfections and our sins . “ For by the Law is the knowledge of sin M 
(Rom. iii. 20). It was, indeed, “ added because of transgressions ” (Gal. iii. 19). The 
Law shows us our sinfulness, and drives us to the Saviour. It thus “shuts us up to 
faith ” (Gal. iii. 23). 

II. The unlawful use of the Law. 1. To make it the occasion of endless logo- 
machies — of vain talking, of “strivings about the Law” 2. To seek justification by 
obedience to its precepts, 3. To strive for the attainment of holiness by a use tf the 
Law, interpreted, not in its plain sense, but with meanings imposed upon it by 
mystical allegorizings and theosophic culture. The errorists at Ephesus were no 
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Pharisaic legalists or mere Judaists, but persons ignorant of the true nature and design 
of the Law ; who abstained from things lawful and good, and were yet morally corrupt 
(Titus i. 10 ; Rev. ii. 9, 14, 20, 24). 

III. Ground of the distinction between its lawful and unlawful use. 
** Knowing -this, that the Law is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless.” 1. 
The Law is not made for a righteous man . (1) This does not mean that a righteous 
man— that is, a man right with God, whose experience has made the principles of 
righteousness habitual with him — has no relation whatever to the Law. (a) Because 
the Law had relation to (a) Adam in innocence, who had the Law written in his heart ; 
(£) to Abraham, who was a righteous man; (y) to David, who was a righteous man; 
( S ) and to all the Old Testament saints; (e) it had even relation to Jesus Christ him- 
s If, who was “made under the Law ” — the very “ Law that was in his heart ” (Ps. xL 
8), of which he was “ the end for righteousness ” (Rom. x. 4), because’ he came to fulfil 
it (Matt. v. 16). (b) Because the Law has relation to believers under the Christian 
dispensation; for this very apostle enforces the obligation to obey it, specifying six of its 
enactments (Rom. xiii. 8, 9 ; Eph. vi. 1). James says that believers who show respect 
of persons become “ transgressors of the Law.” Therefore, when the apostle says “ the 
Law is not made for a righteous man,” he does not mean that the righteous man is no 
longer bound to obey it. He delights in it ; he actually serves it (Rom. vii. 25). If any 
should say that the apostle means that the righteous do not need the Law to direct them, 
we answer that they might as well say they do not need the Scripture to direct them, as the 
Law is already in their hearts. How is a righteous man to know sin but by the Law ? 
“ For by the Law is the knowledge of sin.” (2) His statement has an abstract cast, 
like our Lord’s saying, “I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 
(a) The Law was not made because of righteous, but because of wicked, men. “It 
was added because of transgressions.” It is similar to the statement of the apostle con- 
cerning the nine graces of the Spirit — “against such there is no Law” (Gal. v. 23). 
The Law does not, cannot condemn, any one of these graces. ( b ) The Law was never 
made for the righteous man in the sense in which it was made for the unrighteous 
man, to condemn him ; for the righteous man is redeemed from the curse of the Law 
(Gal. in. 13). Its penalty cannot affect him ; its burden does not weigh him down ; its 
terrors do not bring him into bondage. On the contrary, he delights in it as he serves 
it. Thus, while in one sense the righteous man delights in it and serves it, he is in 
another sense “not under the Law, but under grace ” (Rom. vi. 14). It may be further 
observed that if Adam had continued in his original righteousness, the Law of Sinai 
would never have been given to man. “ It was added because of transgressions.” 2. The 
Law is made for the wicked. They are described according to the two tables of the 
Decalogue. Those in the first table go in pairs. (1) The lawless and unruly. These 
terms describe opposition to the Law— the one in its more subjective, the other in its 
more objective side; the one representing, perhaps, a more passive, the other a more 
active hostility to Law. (2) The ungodly and sinful. These terms describe the opposi- 
tion to God — the one without reverence for him, the other living in defiance of him. (3) 
The unholy and profane. These terms describe the manifestation of the wicked and 
godless spirit toward the Kame or ordinances of God. They touch upon the violation- of 
the first four commandments. (4) Those in the second table begin with (a) sins against 
the fifth commandment; “smiters of fathers and smiters of mothers;” (5) sins against the 
sixth ; “man-slayers ; ” (c) sins against the seventh ; “fornicators, sodomites ; ” (d) sins 
against the eighth ; u men-stealers ” — this special form of transgression being selected 
because the theft of a man himself is a far more serious offence than the theft of his 
goods ; (e) sins against the ninth : “ for liars, for perjurers ” — the one being a great 
advance in enormity upon the other. (/) Strange that the apostle does not enumerate 
the tenth, which operated upon himself so powerfully (Rom. vii. 7). Perhaps it was 
designed by the inclusive reference no longer to the committers of sin, hut to the sins 
themselves : u And if there be any. other thing that is contrary to the sound instruction, 
according to the gospel of the glory of God which was committed to my trust.” This 
language implies (1) that the list is not designed to be exhaustive of the various forms 
of evil in the world ; (2) that the Law and the gospel are in perfect harmony respecting 
what is sin ; (3) that the design of the gospel is to set forth, the glory of God's mercy, 
goodness and love ; (4) that the gospel is a precious deposit committed to human hand% 
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to be dispensed for the benefit of the race of man. The apostle did not shrink from 
such a solemn trust, hut rather rejoiced in it, — T. 0. 

Vers. 12, 13. — Ejaculation of thankfulness for this high trust Though he appears to 
turn aside for a moment from the false teachers, he is still carrying out his design to 
inspire Timothy with a proper view of the true mature and importance of the gospel. 

I. The subject-mattes of his thanksgiving. “ I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, 
that enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, appointing me to the ministry.” 1. 
The Lord gave him strength for his work* “He enabled me” He gave him. all his 
intellectual abilities, all his capacity for winning men to the truth, all his firmness, 
endurance, and patience in preaching the gospel. 2. The Lord gave him his appoint- 
ment to the ministry . (1) The apostle did not thrust himself into it, nor take this 

honour to himself, neither was he called unto it by men. (2) It was the Lord himself 
who made a minister of him ; for the apostle speaks of u the ministry which I received of 
the Lord Jesus to testify the gospel of the grace of God ” (Acts xx. 24). The ministry 
here signifies the more humble service, rather than the apostleship ; for he refers rather 
to the work to be dune than to the prerogatives of his office. (3) The Lord counted him 
faithful for the work ; not that the faithfulness was a foreseen quality which became 
the ground of his call to office, hut that he counted him faithful because he made him 
so, for he speaks of himself as 44 one who hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful” 
(I Cor, viL 25), Faithfulness must he the pre-eminent quality of the steward of God 
(I Cor. iv. 2). 

IL ILs thanksgiving is greatly enhanced by the thought of his deep un- 
worthiness. “Who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and a doer of outrage.” 
These are words of bitter self-accusation. 1. He had been a blasphemer . He spoke evil 
himself of the Name of Jesus, and compelled others to follow his example (Acts xxvi. 
11). This was the highest sin that could be committed against God. 2. He had been a 
persecutor. “ I persecuted this way unto the death, binding and delivering into prisons 
both men and women ” (Acts xxii. 4). He “ breathed out threafcenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord ” (Acts ix. 1). He not only spoke evil of Christ, but 
persecuted Christ in his members. 3. He had been a doer of outrage. Not content 
merely with reproachful words, he broke out into deeds of violence. His conduct was 
contumelious and injurious in the last degree. — T. C. 

Ver, 13. — The Lord's mercy contrasted with Ms own want of it Great as his sin had 
been, he became a subject of Divine mercy. 

I. The Lord’s mercy to him, “I obtained mercy.” 1. The mercy included the 
pardon of his great wickedness. It was mercy unsought for as well as unmerited. 2. 
It teas 'mercy with the grace of apostleship added to it. 

IL The ground and reason of this mercy. 44 Because I did it ignorantly in unbe- 
lief.” 1. The true ground of mercy is nothing whatever in Man, hut the compassion 
of God himself (Titus in. 5). 2. The apostle does not signify that he had any claim to 
God's mercy , for he calls himself in the next verse “the very chief of sinners.” 3. He 
does not mean to lessen the enormity of his guilt , but sets it forth, in all its attending 
circumstances, as not being such as excluded him from the pale of mercy, because he 
had not sinned against his own convictions. (1) He did it ignorantly ; but ignorance 
was no excuse where there were the means of knowledge ; and unbelief, out of which tlie 
ignorance springs, could not he accepted as an excuse," since he had heard the statement 
of Stephen. Besides, all sins spring from ignorance, and are aggravated by unbelief. 
(2) But he did not sin wilfully against light and conscience, and so commit the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. (3) He who has compassion on the ignorant had compassion 
upon him, when he found him an ignorant and blinded zealot. Thus were confirmed the 
words of Christ, that every sin against the Son of man will be forgiven, so long as them 
is no blasphemy against the Spirit (Matt, xii, 31). The apostle had not deliberately set 
at nought the counsel of God, but stood on exactly the same ground with those sinners 
converted at Pentecost, who had acted 44 in ignorance ” (Acts iii. 17), The sin was 
great in both cases, but it was not unpardonable. (4) There is nothing in the apostle’s 
statement to justify the opinion that those who have never heard of Christ wfll be for- 
given on account of their ignorance. Our Lord’s words warrant the expectation that 
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there will be a mitigation, but not a remission, of punishment in such cases. “ He that 
knew not, and- did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes ” 
(Luke xii. 48). The language in both passages justifies charitable judgments even 
respecting persecutors. — T. C. 

Yer. 14. — The super abound mg grace of the Lord to the apostle . He now explains 
how fully he received of God’s mercy in spite of his unbelief. 

I. The mercy of the Lord overflowed in -grace on God’s side. “Rut the 
grace of our Lord superabounded.” His salvation was of free grace. He' had done 
nothing to deserve it, but rather everything to forfeit his claim upon it. It was grace 
first that made him a Christian, and then made him art apostle. 

II. The mercy of the Lord overflowed in faith and love on man’s side. 
“With faith and love that are in Christ Jesus.” 1. These two graces are the fruits of 
grace . When grace abounds, they will necessarily abound. 2. Faith stands in opposi- 
tion to his old unbelief. It is that grace which receives every blessing from Christ, and 
gives him all the glory, bringing peace, joy, and comfort into the heart, and ending in 
eternal life. 3. Love stands in opposition to his former rage and cruelty. He now has 
love to God and man. 4. His faith and love find their true spring in Jems Christ , as 
in him all fulness dwells. — T. C. 

Ver. 15. — The summary of the gospel This statement is grounded or his own 
experience of God’s saving mercy. 

I. The truth and certainty of the gospel revelation. “ Faithful is the Word, 
and worthy of all acceptation.” Five times does this phrase occur in the pastoral 
Epistles. It was a sort of formula or watchword of the early Christian Churches. 1. The 
doctrine of salvation is entitled to all credit. It is certain that Christ came to save 
sinners. 2. It is to be received by dll sorts of people , with heartiness and gladness , as 
a doctrine suitable to the necessities of dll men. With what zeal it ought, therefore, to 
be set before men ! 

II. I’ he substance of the gospel reyelation. “ That Christ Jesus came into 

the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief.” 1. This language implies Christ's 
pre-existence. He left the glory which he had with the Father before the world was 
(John xvi. 28). 2. It implies that he came voluntarily of his own free will. It is 

true that God’s love is manifest in the sending of Jesus, but Christ’s love is equally 
manifest in his advent. It was necessary that he should come into the world, because 
he could not otherwise suffer and die in our stead. The fact that he came as man in 
the fulness of time implies that the mere forth-putting of spiritual power from heaven 
did not suffice. A man’s work had to be done that God's mercy might reach us. 3. It 
suggests the true design of Ms coming . “ To save sinners.” (1) This implies the revelation 
of God’s will to man. (2) The impetration of salvation through Christ’s suffering and 
obedience. (3) The application of the salvation to the objects of it. (4) That sinners 
need salvation, and are lost without it. (5) That the greatest sinners have no right to 
despair of salvation — “ of whom I am chief.” ( a ) The apostle speaks of himself in the 
present tense, not in the past, for he still feels himself to be but a believing sinner. ( b ) 
The language recalls his frequent allusions to his persecutions of the Church of God. 
God had forgiven him, but he could never forgive himself. He places himself in the 
very front rank of transgressors because of his share in the devastation of the Church, 
(c) The language implies his deep humility. It was an element in his spiritual great- 
ness that he had such a sense of his own sin. He calls himself elsewhere u less than 
the least of all saints ” (Eph. iii. 8). (d) It is well to he mindful of our sin in a way 
of godly sorrow, as a means of keeping us humble and thankful for the rich grace of the 
gospel dispensed to us. — T. C. 

Yers. 16, 17. — The apostle an example of the Divine long-suffering to all ages. 
There was an economical purpose in the salvation of the Apostle Paul. 

I. The exercise of the Lord’s long-suffering toward the apostle. “How- 
beit for this cause I obtained mercy.” 1. The mercy takes the form of long-suffering ; 
for the Lord bore long with the ways of this fierce persecutor of the saints, when he 
might have cut Ms career short in judgment. 2. It took the form of positive deliverance 
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from guilt and sin and death. How often “ tlie long-suffering of the Lord is to us ward 
salvation ” (2 Pet. iii. 0}! 

IL The design of this remarkable exhibition of mercy. “ That in me as 
the chief Jesus Christ might show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them who 
should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting.” 1. The long-suffering is exercised 
by the Lord himself. It is he who is wounded in the persecutions of his members. 
“ Saul, Saul! why persecutest thou me?” Yet it is he who shows mercy. 2. The 
greatest persecutors may not despair of mercy. The Lord will tarry long with them 
if perad venture they may repent and turn to him. 3. The case of Paul — •“ the chief 
of sinners” — ought to encourage sinners of ev-ry class and sort to exercise hope and 
trust in the Lord, as well as to meet the misgivings of those who think they have 
sinned too much to warrant the expectation that the Lord will have mercy upon them. 
4. Trust in Jesus Christ necessarily brings with it eternal life. There is nothing needed 
but faith for this purpose. “He that hath the Son hath life.” 

HI, Ascription of praise and thankfulness to God for his mercy. 1. Con- 
sider the titles by which God is addressed. “ How to the King of the aues, incorruptible, 
invisible, the only God.” (1) lie is King of the ages, as his kingdom is called the 
kingdom of all the ages (Ps. cxlv. 13) ; because as God, knowing the end from the 
beginning, he fixes the periods or stages of the development through which this world 
is destined to pass, shaping all events according to his pleasure, and making all things 
work together for good to them that love him. (2) Incorruptible ; because “ he only 
hath immortality” (ch. vi. 16). (3) Invisible; for no man hath seen him at any 

time, as he dwells in light inaccessible. (4) The only God; in opposition to the false 
gods of the heathen, or to the multitudes of angels and principalities and powers. 2. 
Consider the doxology. “ Unto him he honour and glory for ever and ever ” (1) They 
already belong to him alone. (2) They will belong to him to all eternity. (8) The 
thought of the overruling wisdom and mercy and goodness of God in his case leads to 
this devout acknowledgment. — T. C. 

Vers. 18 — 20. — The solemn charge to Timothy. The apostle here returns to the duty 
of directing Timothy. 

I. It is necessary for even good ministers to be reminded of their duties 
and responsibilities. “ This charge I commit to thee, my son Timothy.” 1. The 
charge ?nay have indirectly alluded to the commands already given , hut refers imme- 
diately to the good warfare in which he is to war as the fulfilment of Ms calling. 2. 
It is committed to Mm like a precious deposit to be guarded and kept. How anxious 
the apostle is that Timothy should be faithful to his position and his responsibilities! 

IL It is a solemn thing to invoice the memory of prophecies or pious anti- 
cipations in aid of a difficult career. “According to the prophecies that went 
before on thee, that by them thou mightiest war a good warfare.” 1. The allusion is to 
prophecies uttered probably at his ordination by the prophets if the Church, foretelling 
his future zeal and success. Such prophetic intimations were not uncommon in the 
primitive Church. We trace them at Jerusalem (Acts xi. 27, 28), at Antioch (Acts 
xiii. 1), at Corinth (1 Cor. xiv.), at Caesarea (Acts xxi. 8 — 10). 2. Such prophecies 

would act with a stimulating, self-protective power upon a temperament like that of 
Timothy, inclined, perhaps, to softness an d timidity. They would encourage him in 
the midst of his present perils and trials at Ephesus. 3. It is a serious thing to 
disappoint the hopes of the pious. 

III. The purpose contemplated by the command as well as its immediate 

subject. “ That by them ” — that is, in virtue of them — “ thou mightesl war a good war- 
dare.” The figure is a familiar one with the apostle (Eph. vi. 12 ; 2 Cor. x. 3, 4 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 3). 1. Christian life, and above all that of a minister , is a good wa fare. (1) It is 

good because it is against evil— the world, the fiesh, and the devil; (2) because it is 
directed toward the good of men ; (3) because it is for a good end, the glory of God, 
2. It is to be carried on (1) under Christ as Captain (Hob. ii. 10); (2) with watch- 
fulness and sobriety (1 Cor. xvi. 13 ; 1 Thess. v. 6) ; (3) with an enduring hardness 
(2 Tim. ii. 3, 10) ; (4) with self-denial (1 Cor. ix. 25 — 27) ; (5) with prayer (Eph. vi. 18)! 

IV. The weapons in this warfare are faith and a good conscience. “Hold- 
ing faifa and a good conscience.” The two must go together, but faith must necessarily 
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go first. You cannot have a good conscience without faith, nor faith in its reality with* 
out a good conscience. There must be faith in your teaching, conscience in your actions. 
1. Faith. There is “ the shield of faith.” It is not the mere doctrine of faith, but the 
grace of faith. It is by this faith we overcome (1) the world (1 John v. 4, 5); (2) 
the flesh (Grab v. 24); (3) the devil (1 John ii. 14) ; (4) everything that exalts itself 
(2 Cor. x. 5) ; (5) death and the grave (1 Cor. xv. 54, 55). A mere intellectual belief 
could not produce such results ; for ** the devils believe and tremble.” 2. A good conscience . 
(1) It is good because it is sprinkled with the blood of Christ (Heb. ix. 14). (2) Be- 
cause it helps to keep the faith in purity (1 Tim. iii. 9). (3) Christians ought to seek 
the approval of their consciences in all things (Acts xxiv. 16). (4) Its testimony ought 
to be a source of joy (2 Cor. i. 12 ; 1 John iii. 21). (5) Ministers ought always to com- 
mend themselves to the consciences of their people (2 Cor. iv. 2). 

Y. The woeful shipwreck of conscience. c< Which some having put away con- 
cerning fa ; th have made shipwreck.” The figure is a nautical one. When the cargo or 
ballast of a good conscience is tossed overboard, the ship becomes unmanageable, and is 
easily shipwrecked. “Some” at Ephesus resolutely stifled the admonitions of con- 
science, and thus turned faith into a mere matter of speculation, with no influence 
whatever upon their practice. 1. These persons made shipwreck of the doctrine of faith ; 
for they held that the resurrection is past already (2 Tim. ii. 18), 2. If they made 

shipwreck of the grace of faith , it may not have been a total shipiureck ; for the discipline 
imposed upon them by the apostle was for the saving of the spirit, “ not for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh ” (2 Cor. v. 5). 8. The apostle's method of dealing with these off nders . 
“ Of whom are Hymeneeus and Alexander ; whom I delivered unto Satan, that they may 
be taught not to blaspheme.” (1) Hymenseus was almost certainly the same as the 
impugner of a future resurrection (2 Tim. ii. 17) ; and Alexander was probably, but 
not so certainly, the same as Alexander the coppersmith (2 Tim. iv, 14), who was a reso- 
lute personal enemy of the apostle. (2) The apostle delivered them unto Satan, which 
seems to have included (a) a solemn excommunication from the Church, carried out no 
doubt by the Church at the apostle’s command ; and (6) the infliction of bodily disease. 
Cases of the exercise of this terrible apostolic power are those of Ananias and Sapphira, 
Elymas, and the incestuous person at Corinth. (3) It was not an irrevocable sentence, 
for its remission depended upon the return of the offenders to faith and repentance. 
“ That they may be taught through chastisement not to blaspheme.” The design was 
the recovery of the offenders ; hut neither this Epistle nor the next throws any light 
upon the ultimate effect of the severe discipline inflicted by the apostle.— 1 T. 0. 

Yers. 1, 2. — The Divine benediction . u Grace, mercy, and peace, from God our 
Father and Jesus Christ our Lord.” This is a trinity of blessing. The gospel is to be 
preached as a new life. This contrasts with vain jangling in the sixth verse. Some, 
had swerved^ or literally turned aside, as an arrow that misses the mark. Paul ‘.peaks, of 
a questions, rather than godly edifying which is in faith.” And there are questions 
mysterious, questions curious, which unregenerated hearts may discuss to the hindrance 
of true religion. This salutation of the young apostle begins, therefore, with a high 
spiritual tone: “ Grace, mercy, peace.” 

I. Who the gifts were from. “ God our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
But in the first verse Paul speaks of God as our Saviour, Entice this; it is peculiar, 
and may keep us from confining ideas of pity and tenderness to Christ alone.. God is 
the Author of salvation. Be sent his Son to be the Saviour of the warld. Here, then, we 
come to the Fountain-head of the river of grace. Paul cannot give grace, merejr, and 
peace; they are from “God our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord.” Paul was the 
ambassador of the gospel, not the author of it ; a preacher, not a priest. The priest 
never dies, because proud human nature, never dies. Men like to say, “ through us.” In 
after years, when Paul was dead, there might have come some temptation to Timothy 
to say, “ I derived my apostolate from, I stood next to, him.” But a salutation is not a 
consecration. 

II. What are the gifts themselves? Emphatically Christian gifts. The ,M,oman 
motto would have been, u Courage, skill, force.” The Athenian motto woul 1 have been, 
** Pleasure, beauty, philosophy.” 1. Grace. God’s favour. The beautiful Divine- nature 
revealing itself on the cross as forgiveness, and in a life of tenderness, pity, and holiness to 
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winch the Christian is to be conformed. Grace forgives and grace renews. It Is a large 
word. It carries at its heart all that we mean by moral loveliness and gracefulness. Tfc 
i, the fulfilment of the ancient prayer, “Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us.” 2. Mercy. What a picture of cruelty we see in the Roman age, with its amphi- 
theatre?, its gladiators, its horrors on a Roman holiday, and its slave quarters! No 
hospitals for the sick, no asylums for the poor and needy. “ Mercy. ” The cross meant 
mercy. The parables meant mercy. The prayer was fulfilled, “ Lord, show us the 
father.” 3. Peace . The Jews bad their disputations about eatings and drinkings and 
genealogies. Their Church was alive, only with vigorous disputation. The go-pel meant 
true peace — peace, not of condition, but of conscience. Ever must it be so. ' Peace with 
God! Peace with our brethren! Peace within ourselves! So the Saviour’s legacy was 
realized: “Peace I leave with you, my peace 1 give unto you: not as the world glveth, 
give I unto you.” — W. M. S. 

Ver. 5. — The vital end of religion. “Now the end of the commandment Is charity.” 
When we know the Divine end or purpose, we get light on all that leads to that 
end. Charity, or love that is like God’s own love, is the end of all. Religious 
principle in its root and stem is to blossom into the beauty of Christ-like character. 
Christianity is a truth, that it may be a life. It is not to be mere doctrine, or mere 
ritual Wc may be fiery disputants without being faithful soldiers. We may even be 
workers in the vineyard, without the faith which worketh by love. Ecclesiastic ism is 
not necessarily religion. There may be Church uniformity, Church harmony, and 
aesthetic ceremonial, and yet, so far as Divine life is concerned, there maybe “no breath 
at all in the midst of it.” Let us confine ourselves to the first word, 

I. Charity is higher than uniformity. With Constantine Christianity meant 
uniformity, with Hildebrand it meant supremacy. But in its spirituality and simplicity 
the gospel remains the same in all ages. We are to live Christ; and to live Christ is 
to live in love, as Christ also loved us, and gave, himself for us. Ecclesiastic! sm is often 
a system of severe outward drill, an obedience to outward rite and cult. So the Romish 
Church in Spain, centuries ago, forcibly converted the Moors by dashing holy water in 
their foces, and so admitted them into the communion of the Church. The gospel 
cannot be spread by a rough-and-ready “ multitudinism ” like that. It must begin in 
personal faith, and work in the spirit -of love. 

II. Charity finds its image in God. We need not ask what this love is. For we 
have seen it incarnated in the words and deeds of the Christ, and in his sufferings for 
“our sakes ” upon the cross. 1. It is not the selfish love which gives affection where it 
receives affection, and turns even a gift into barter and exchange. 2. It is not the costless 
love which will he an almoner of bounty where there is no personal self-denial and 
suffering ; but it gives itself. 3. It is not the love of a passing mood, which ministers in 
affectionate ways in times of high- wrought emotion; but a love which is full of forbear- 
ance with our faults, and is triumphant over our faithlessness. So the end of the com- 
mandment is worthy of the God who gives the commandment. Like himself, it is charity. 
And we have reached the highest vision-point in Revelation, when we see in its sublime 
teachings, not mere commandments which may be arbitrary, but an unfolding of the 
nature of God. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 5. — Life’s inner springs. “ Out of a pure heart.” This is the soil in which the 
heavenly grace grows, and this soil is essential to the purity and beauty of the grace. It 
is not enough to plant the seed ; we must till and nourish the soil. 

I. Tiie heart is the testing-place of what we like. Here I would give 
emphasis to the feet that “ the good man out of the good treasure of his heart brings 
forth good things.” There must be passion in all true life. As Mr. Ruskin truly says, 
“ The entire object of true education is to make people not merely do the right things, 
but enjoy the right things ; not merely industrious, but to love industry ; not merely 
learned, but to love learning ; not merely pure, but to love purity ; not merely just, but 
to hunger and thirst after righteousness. Taste is not only a part and index of morality ; 
it is the only morality. The first and last and closest trial -quest ion to any living crea- 
ture js — What do you like ? Tell me what you like, and I’ll tell you what you are.” 
Exactly! So says the. gospel. “ Out of the heart are the issues of life j ” “As a man 
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thinketh in his heart, so is he” This is a true teaching, and may open up a new view ol 
moral and spiritual life to the thoughtful mind. 

II. The heart is the revealing part of tiie true man. You must watch life in 
its temper a nd spirit at all times and in all places. You may be deceived by good actions. 
Men may build almshouses and yet live so as to break hearts ; they may be courageous in 
confronting tyrannies abroad, and yet live impure lives in the indulgence of besetting sins* 
Think of this. Good actions do not make a good man; it is the good man that makes 
the good actions. A man may be beneficent and give thousands to hospitals, or brave 
and rescue drowning men from death, or patriotic and save a nation in perilous times, 
and yet lie may not have the mind of Christ, and his heart may he unrenewed. “ A pure 
heart.” We all love pure things — the white marble, the rain- washed sky, the peerless 
alabaster, the silver wings of the dove. So Christ would have us all desire and seek the 
pure heart. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 5. — The wise of rectitude. “ And of a good conscience.” We here come to the 
ethical region of rectitude, showing us how complete the gospel is, and how it stands 
related to the whole of our complex nature. We notice here the connection of “ good ” 
with conscience ; let us see what it means. May there he another conscience that is 
not good ? 

I. There may be the casuist’s conscience. We see this in the case of the scribes 
and Pharisees in the time of our Lord. The simple instincts of justice and mercy were 
perverted by ecclesiastical routine, and the minutiae of legal ordinations. They overlaid 
the Law, which appealed to the native instincts of conscience, by their traditions, which 
did not so appeal, and which were burdensome and troublesome. So in Luther’s time the 
consciences of men were in the keeping of the priests, and an artificial and Jesuitical 
morality made even immorality sometimes expedient and lawful. Men lost the native 
instincts of right and wrong in obedience to an artificial and ecclesiastical code of morals; 
they worried themselves about sins that were no sins, and they lost the consciousness 
that men may be sinners even when they are obedient sons of the Church. 

II. There may be the worldly conscience. This makes custom into a god. 
Conscience is ruled and regulated by what is expedient, or what society expects of men. 
They are pained at the sin which brings shame before men, but are not disconcerted at 
desires, emotions, and actions which are evil in the sight of God. It is a wonderful 
interesting study this — the relation , of society to sin. For there are fashionable vices 
and respectable sins which are heinous in the sight of God, hut the conscience is at ease 
because the spirit of the age does not condemn them. How important, then, it is to 
keep conscience enlightened by the Word of God and invigorated by the Holy Ghost! 
The end of the commandment is in the best sense to make you a law unto yourself. It 
is important to have the Bible in our heads, but it is most important to have Christ 
enthroned in the tribunal of conscience within. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 5. — The <> Isenae of hypocrisy. “ And faith unfeigned.” We all dislike shams. 
Led by Carlyle, the English nation has lately heard many prophetic voices against 
them. We insist, in art, in dress, in manners, and in religion, on sincerity. Without 
this nothing is beautiful, because nothing is real. We hate feigned learning, feigned 
skill, feigned culture, and feigned superiority. The apostle tells us here that faith 
must be unfeigned. Now, if the end of the commandment is love, the argument is this, 
that the faith which L to be worked by such a glorious inspiration of charity must be • 
an honest, earnest, real faith. 

I. We must believe in humanity before we can love men. Believe, that is, that 
there is an ideal of God in every man ; that underneath his depravity and degradation 
there is a moral nature which maybe renewed, and a life which may be transfigured 
into the glory of Christ. For man’s conscience was made to know the truth, his heart 
to feel it, and his will to be guided and energized by it. If we think of men cynically 
or contemptuously, then there will be no earnest efforts to save that which is lost. 

II. We must believe in the power of Christ and his cross, or we shall 
not be enthusiastic in preaching them. No doubter can be a good preacher. Men 
know and feel the power of ardent faith. The arrow will miss the mark if the hand ol 
the archer shakes, or distrusts its weapon. The one great element of success is unfeigned 
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faith- — a faith which says, “I believed, and therefore have I spoken.” There may be a 
variable faith, like that of the Vicar of Bray’s, which believed anything— Romanistic, 
Rationalistic, or Evangelical — for the sake of position. But the mask soon drops, and 
men, instead of receiving the truth, despise the false teacher. “ We believe and are sure 
that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God,” is the essential basis of a true 
ministry. Such a faith will be touched with enthusiasm like unto his who said, “ God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

III. We must believe in a vital sense so as to live our belief. An unfeigned 
faith is one* that we practise ourselves; one that fills every channel of our being— our 
ethical life, our philanthropies, our missionary endeavours, our home joys and sanctities. 
There is a faith which is merely dogmatic— which holds fast the Christian doctrines, but 
fails to translate them into life. The atonement itself, so august and awful, must ever 
stand alone as a Divine sacrifice ; but its moral effect is to be lived. “ We thus judge, that 
if One died tor all, then were all dead; and that we who live should not henceforth live 
unto ourselves, hut unto him who died for us and rose again.” Faith is not to be a wax- 
work fruit— something artificial and unreal — but the living vine, of which Christ is the 
root.— W. M. S. 

Ver. 11. — A gospel of glory . “ According to the glorious gospel.” These are the 
words of a true enthusiasm. St. Paul gloried in the gospel We may read it, however, 
as in the Revised Version, “According to the gospel of the glory of God.” Either way the 
glory of it fills the heart of the apostle with intense rapture. Ho good work is done 
without enthusiasm. The great Italian artists— men like Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, and 
Michael Angelo — associated heaven with earth in their work, and did it, not for mere 
pay, but for great ideal results. So also great apostles and reformers, like Paul, Wiekliffe, 
and Luther, were enthusiasts. But all healthy enthusiasm is inspired by reality and 
truth. Some men have made shipwreck of religion because they lost the compass of 
the Word of God; and others, dependent on feeling alone, have wandered, being led by 
the ignis-fatuus of imagination alone. 

I. Paul sees in himself what the gospel can do. “Take me,” he says; “I was 
before a persecutor, and injurious.” What could account for such a change as is embodied 
in the man who from Saul became Paul ? Ho theory of moral dynamics can stand, that 
suggests he lifted himself into so great a change. Heither could the Hebrew Church of 
that age, which was coldly ritual, sterile, and barren. “This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief. Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Christ 
Jesus might show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter 
believe on him to life everlasting.” Ho man can be so ardent about a cure as he who 
has tried a physician; no man admires the great artist so much as he who has tested 
his own feeble powers. And now “what the Law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Bon,” had done, and done in Paul ; he is a 
proof of the gospel before he becomes a preacher of it. 

II. Paul gives a new significance to the w'ord “ glory.” On his lips glory takes 
a new meaning. He had seen the glories of the C&sars, who raised their thrones on 
hecatombs of human lives, and filled their courts with unbounded luxuries and lusts. 
Surrounded by soldiers and courtesans, their glory was in their shame. He had seen the 
glories of the architects, sculptors, and artists, at Athens, Corinth, and Rome, But the 
glory of which he spoke was in a life that gave itself— that came, not to he ministered 
unto, but to minister, and that on the cross died for the sins of the whole world. It 
was the glory of goodness, the glory of compassion, the glory of self-sacrifice. 

III. Paul rejoices to tell the good news of this glory. It is the glorious 
gospel, or the glorious “ good news ” for all men— Greek and Jew, barbarian and Scythian, 
bond and free. How simple a thing it seems— “good news ” ! and yet it is speech that 
moves the world ! Homer is remembered, when the military heroes of Greece are for- 
gotten, Bongs live longer than thrones. This good news was- of a Christ who had died 
and risen, and was working then in the hearts of men. Paul lived long enough to plant 
Churches, and to show that the cross could turn men “from darkness to light, and from 
the p<iwer of Satan unto God.” He could show them not only the root, but the tre< ; 
not only the seed* but the flower. It was good news in relation to man himself —to L.s 
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present history and his everlasting destiny. The gospel had made life desirable, and 
checked the false euthanasia of Roman suicide ; and it had spread a great sky of immor- 
tality above men’s heads, so that to live was Christ, and to die was gain. — W. M. 8. 

Ver. 11. — The nature of God. “Of the blessed God.” Prove that the gospel comes 
from God, and it must be blessed; for God is blessed in himself. His nature is light, 
which is always beautiful ; and love, which is always beneficent. 

I. This is a description of the Divine nature. Not of some of the attributes 
of that nature, but. of the very heart and centre of it. Not the Omnipotent, the 
Omnipresent, the Omniscient; but the Blessed! Look at nature! Study its purity, 
its harmony, its exquisite adaptations of provision and plenty to the varied wants of all 
living things, show that God is not a Being of mere power or wisdom, but One whose 
works are very good, One who wished his creatures to share in his own blessedness. 1. 
Look at Ms revelation , Do we want beatitudes? Duty turned to joy? We find the 
way of peace and rest and joy in obedience to his will. 2. Look at the Christ himself. 
Blessed within, amid all outward forms of temptation and all endurances of trial. “ That 
my joy may remain in you, and that your joy may be full.” 3. Look at the cross . Designed 
to make atonement, to reconcile man to God, and so to renew his image within, "and 
to make man understand that separation from God was the root-cause of all his misery. 
The gospel is not only a revelation of doctrine ; it is an unfolding of the Divine nature, 
into which we may be changed “ from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

II. This is the unique revelation of the gospel. False religions give prominence 
to aspects of power, and merge into dreads. The gospel alone shows that God is Love, 
And in revealing the blessed nature of God in his Bon, it has shown us that evil is 
misery because it is another nature. Life apart from God is death — death to peace, purity, 
harmony, holiness. Men have in their experience testified to this. All is vanity apart 
from him. Over all life may be inscribed, “ Nihil sine Deo ” — “ Nothing without God.” 
Bo Christ would lead us to the Father, unite us with the Father, and transform us into 
the likeness of the Father — One who is the blessed md only Potentate, the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 11. — Trustees of the truth. “Which was committed to my trust.” Here 
Paul speaks of the preacher of this glorious gospel as a trustee. It is not a gospel of 
merely personal salvation; it is not designed to awaken only moral and spiritual 
admiration for its teachings ; nor for the culture of immortal happiness, so far as we are 
ourselves alone concerned. 

I. The gospel is ours in trust. Water is sweet, but others are perishing with 
thirst. The open sky is beautiful, but others are in prison. Peace is restful, but 
others are in pain. What do you think in earthly matters of fraudulent or neglectful 
trustees? You rank them amongst the very worst of men. How many sons and 
daughter’s of the careful and the prudent have been ruined through the long years by 
negligent trustees ! 

II. The gospel affects all trusteeships. Its spirit is to pervade ail that we 
have and are. Men are coming to see that knowledge, skill, wealth, are not only 
to be enjoyed for personal gratification, but to be used for the uplifting and bettering of 
others. These will, and always must be, “ our own ; ” but we are to look also “ on the 
things of others.” Do not fence in the park of your life, but act the steward of its 
beauties and its joys. Rights of possession there are, and yet responsibilities of posses- 
sion too. Look at Christ. 1. He knew the secret of blessedness, and came to earth to 
reveal it, 2. He knew the grandeur of human nature, and came to live in it and to 
restore it. 3. He knew the mastery that evil had over us, and he came to break the 
fetters. 4, He knew that sin separated us from God, and he came to die, “ the just for 
the unjust, to bring us unto God.” Our captains at sea are guardians of life, and bravely 
do they do their duty. Our soldiers are trustees of a nation’s honour, and never have 
failed in the great crises of her life. And our great citizen-fellowships are trustees of 
broad rivers, open commons, and the health and well-being of the poor, and have striven 
to protect their interests. As Christians we are each and all trustees of the gospel. It 
is no mere ecclesiastical privilege ; for, alas ! ecclesiastics have too often been trusts only 
of their own rights, or the rights of their special Churches. We are all trustees of -the 
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glorious gospel of the blessed God, and woe be to any of ns who shirk our responsibilities 
or idly neglect our trust ! — W. M. S. 

Yer. 30. — Human wreckage . "Some have made shipwreck.” Words sound 
differently to different men. Language is a “ word-picture,” and we must see the 
facts before we understand the word. Paul chooses a metaphor applied to character, 
which is so terrible when applied to disasters at sea. Many a beautiful vessel has 
arrested tfye gaze of admiring spectators as she spread her sails to the favouring breeze, 
and breasted the waters like a thing of life. But, on another shore, her shivered timbers 
and her shattered prow have been washed up as the wreckage of a once gallant ship, her 
half-defaced name the only testimony to her fate. So Paul had seen men wrecked on 
the breakers of self-indulgence, vice, and folly. Paul associated loss of character with 
loss of faith. “ Holding faith, and a good conscience ; which some having put away 
have made shipwreck.” 

I. Shipwreck sometimes comes at the very commencement of the voyage. 
Th ship scarcely leaves the river before she runs aground. There has been too much 
seii-con ridence, and the Divine .Pilot has not had the ship in hand. 

II. Shipwreck sometimes comes at the close of the voyage, when the ship is 
almost home ; when from the masthead land was almost in sight. But the watch has 
not been kept. In the voyage of life we may have the cross on the flag, and the chart 
in the cabin, and the compass on the deck ; but we sleep, as do others, and we are 
wrecked with the land almost in sight. 

III. Shipwreck affects the very highest elements of our being. “ A good 
conscience,” the sweetest meal to which ever a man sat down ! The sublimest music, 
which no Beethoven or Mendelssohn can approach ! The noblest heritage that a Moses 
could sacrifice Egypt for ! A conscience cleansed by Christ’s blood, enlightened by the 
Word of God, and quickened by the Holy Ghost. “ A good conscience !” Wealth cannot 
purchase it, envy cannot steal it, poverty cannot harm it, and nought but sin can denude 
it of its crown. It is the strength of the confessor’s endurance, the lustre of the suf- 
ferer’s countenance, the peace of the martyr’s heart. “A good conscience.” Wreck that , 
and all is lost ; and the sun of the moral firmament sets in darkness. — W. M. S. 

Y ers. I — 11. — Introduction, 1. Bender. “Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus according 
to the commandment of God our Saviour, and Christ Jesus our Hope.” It is usual for 
Paul to begin his letters by taking the designation of apostle. He thus claimed to 
write, and to order ecclesiastical affairs, under infallible direction. In thus writing to 
Timothy, who had no special need of being reminded of his authority, he would seem 
to give an official character to the letter. While he claimed authority, it was, at the same 
time, as himself belonging to Christ Jesus. Not satisfied with stating to whom he belonged 
in the authority he exercised, he further traces his apostleship, not, as in previous Epistles, 
up to its primal source in the will of God, but more immediately to the commandment 
of God or actual appointment after his conversion. He received his appointment from 
God our Saviour — a designation of God which in the New Testament is peculiar to the 
pastoral Epistles. It is introduced here as carrying with it the obligation on the part of 
Paul and Timothy to he the bearers of the Divine salvation to their fellow-men. He 
also received his appointment from Christ Jesus, whom he thus, the second time in 
the short space, introduces. By Christ, as acting for God, all appointments are made. 
The seven stars, i.e. Christian ministers, are held by him in his right hand; and he has 
the whole ordering of their locality and time of service. In this second introduction of 
his name he is designated our Hope, i.e. he from whom the appointed have their reward, 
and in whom it subsists. 2. To whom addressed. “Unto Timothy, my true child in faith.’* 
Not according to the flesh, but in the sphere of faith, was Timothy his child. Thus he 
is accustomed to regard his converts; he is both father and mother to them. We may, 
therefore, conclude that Timothy, though of godly parentage and with godly influences 
working efficaciously in him, owed it to Paul’s instrumentality that he was converted 
to Christianity. It was in Lystra, a city of Lycaonia, on Paul’s second visit , that 
Timothy joined him as his assistant. He was his true child, not only in his being 
Ms invert, but in his having the' evidence of that in his being after the same stamp 
—-like-minded, as he is called in Phil. ii. 20 j one who seemed instinctively to entei 
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into his views and plans, and therefore, we may say, the ideal of an assistant 3. 
Stint ftion, “-Grace, mercy, peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus our Lord. 5 * 
The insertion of mercy in the salutation is a peculiarity of the Epistles to Timothy. 
There is invoked grace on him as unworthy, mercy on him as exposed to suffering, peace 
on him as the result of his being graciously and mercifully dealt with. The Source 
from which the blessing is invoked is God the Father. It is to the fatherly feeling in 
God — that which is highest in his nature, and with which redemption originated — that 
■ our appeal is to be made for saving blessings for ourselves and for our friends. In the 
thought of Christ as the second Source of blessing, Paul finds occasion for The third 
introduction of the name of Christ. He is thought of as our Lord, i.e. the sovereign 
Dispenser of the saving blessings in his Father’s house, of which there are enough 
and to spare. 

L Charge devolved ok Timothy. “As I exhorted thee to tarry at Ephesus, 
when I was going into Macedonia, that thou mightest charge certain men not to teach 
a different doctrine, neither to give heed to fables and endless genealogies, the which 
minister questionings, rather than a dispensation of God which is in faith ; so do 1 
%oiv ” The time of the journey into Macedonia would seem to be after the first 
imprisonment at Home, beyond the period included in the Acts of the Apostles. This 
brings the date of the Epistle well on to the close of the apostle’s life. If this is correct, 
then Paul’s confident anticipation of never again being in Ephesus was not verified. 
For it is here mentioned as his point of departure for Macedonia. He would have taken 
Timothy with him; but there were manifestations in the Church at Ephesus which 
necessitated him to -leave him behind. There were certain persons not otherwise 
characterized, who taught a different doctrine, i.e. different from the gospel as preached 
by Paul It could not be called a different gospel as in the Galatian Churches; it was 
rather something taught by itself which tended to frustrate the ends of the gospeL 
1 1 was a giving heed to fables and endless genealogies . W e come upon incipient Gnosticism 
here, of which we have already seen traces in the Epistle to the Colossians. This is 
best known as Eastern mysticism m contact with Christianity. But there seems reason 
to believe that there was a prior contact of Eastern mysticism with Judaism in the 
form of Essenism. This has many elements in common with Gnosticism; the peculiarity 
is that it is Jewish materials that are thrown into the mystic form. A great feature 
in Gnosticism is the interposing of intermediate agencies, to account for the creation of 
the world, supposed to be evil, so that God could not come into immediate contact with 
it in its creation. What were afterward known as ffions or emanations, in the Epistle to 
the Colossians are called angels. Here the interminable genealogies found in rabbinical 
speculations are associated with the intermediate agencies. God created a being at 
a certain remove from himself, with a name which they were in a position to give. 
This being created another at a further remove from God, who also was named. The 
object was to come down to the name of one who was bad enough to create the world ; - 
hut it was difficult to know where to stop. Upon these genealogies ingenuity was 
exercised ; but, as there was nothing of the element of certainty in them, they only 
ministered questionings or disputings as to the names. What Timothy was to direct 
his efforts to was to set forth the dispensation of God tuhich is in faith, i.e. the Divine 
order of things, as seen partly in creation and specially in redemption, in which faith 
can lay hold on eerta nty. “ By faith we understand that the worlds have been framed 
by the word of God i so that what is seen hath not been made out of th ngs which do 
appear.” By Mrh also we understand that Infinite Love has in Christ Jesus provided 
a full atonement for our sins. 

II. The end of the chabge. “But the end of the charge is love. w T 'he link of 
connection is the charge to be given by Timothy to the false teachers. The thought 
which follows is, these teachers missing the aim of what is charged on them. We have 
here, then, not the end aimed at in others, as the end of the physician is health (which 
is Ellicott’s idea), but plainly the end aimed at in what is charged on the teacher. The 
words are suitable to one who is receiving a charge. “ What is the end of what I charge 
on you V” says the giver of the charge; “it is that you have your being filled with love,” 
This is the qualification of the healer of the body : he must be thoroughly in t ere- ted in 
the recovery of his patients. So it may be said to be the main qualification of the 
healer of the soul : he must be thoroughly interested in the spiritual health of "those 
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who are committed to his care. 1. The love of the teacher must he associated uith pure 
dements . “ Out of a pure heart.” He must have, mingled with his affection, and giving 
character to it, an antipathy to sin in every form, to unreality, to superficiality; and 
a passion for holiness in every form, for reality, for depth. 2. The love of the teacher 
must he associated with conscientiousness. “ And a good conscience.” He must have, 
in the first place, a conscience that faithfully witnesses to his duty, to the methods he 
should follow in his work, to the forms of service his love for the people should take. 
And he mu§t have, in the second place — which is also included in the scriptural idea of 
a good conscience — the approval of his own mind, the consciousness that he is using all 
diligence in carrying out his ideas of duty, in following his methods, in his endeavours 
to be serviceable. 3. The love of the teacher must be fed from the highest Source . “And 
faith unfeigned.” His faith brings him into contact with an invisible Saviour, by whom 
he is elevated in his whole spirit as a teacher, at the fountain of whose love his love 
is fed, and not only in intensity but in all that it needs of purity and direction. Only 
his faith must he unfeigned ; for if it is not in his life, if it is only as a mask, then 
he can only come into contact with his own imaginings, by which certainly he cannot 
be elevated, from which source his love cannot properly be fed. 

III. The ehd missed. “ From which things some having swerved have turned aside 
unto vain talking ; desiring to be teachers of the Law, though they understand neither 
what they say, nor whereof they confidently affirm.” The end was missed by the false 
teachers. They did not hit the purity of motive, conscientiousness, unfeignedness of 
faith* that should have given character to their affection. Being thus incapable of 
profitable discourse, they “ turned aside unto vain talking ” They gave themselves out 
to be “ teachers of the Law,” i.e. the Mosaic Law, especially the Law of the ten com- 
mandments, afterward referred to in detail. But they were doubly disqualified. They 
were confused in what they said. They were, therefore, different from the teachers of 
the Law who were opposed in the Churches of Galatia. For these were not chargeable 
with incoherencies; they knew well enough what they said in seeking to subvert 
Christian liberty* We are rather to think of mystical interpretation of the Law. They 
were further disqualified in not understanding their subject, viz. the Law ; the confidence 
of tbeir affirmations being in proportion to the extent of their ignorance. 

IV. Use of the Law. “But we know that the Law is good, if a man use it lawfully, 
as knowing this, that law is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and 
unruly, for the ungodly and sinners, for the unholy and profane, for murderers of fathers 
and murderers of mothers, for man-slayers, for fornicators, for abusers of themselves with 
men, for men-stealers, for liars, for false swearers, and if there be any other thing contrary 
to the sound doctrine.” The apostle begins by laying down a proposition about the 
Law which no one would he disposed to controvert. It was a boon from Heaven if used 
according to its intention. In the next proposition he indicates the intention of the 
law as coming under the intention of all law. His position is, that law is not made for 
a righteous man. “Let us think of the relation in which a good man stands to the 
laws of his country. In one sense, indeed, he is under them; but in another and 
higher sense he is above them, and moves along his course with conscious freedom, 
as if he scarcely knew of their existence. For what is the object of such laws but 
to prevent, under severe penalties, the commission of crime? Crime, however, is already 
the object of his abhorrence; he needs no penalties to keep him from it. He would 
never harm the person or property of a neighbour, though there were not a single 
enactment in the statute-book on the subject. His own love of good and hatred of evil 
keep him in the path of rectitude, not the fines, imprisonments, or tori ures which the 
law hangs around the path of the criminal. The law was not made for him '* As truly 
can it be said that the Law of the ten commandments is not made for the Christian, 
who is the righteous man. For hols justified by the faith of Christ, i.e. he is regarded 
as having fulfilled the whole Law in Christ. What more, then, has the Law to do with 
him? And further,' so far as he answers to the conception of a Christian, he is 
Sanctified by the faith of Christ. He is in Christ as the Source of his holiness. He 
has got beyond the 1 discipline of the Law, inasmuch as he has got it already in his 
heart. Thus does the apostle take the ground from' under the would-be teachers of the 
Law, whose position would be that the Law mystically interpreted was necessary to 
putting the cr-rwn of perfection on the- Christian. The Law is made for' unrighteom 
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persons, of whom many classes are mentioned. These are grouped with reference to the 
two tables of the Law. Under the head of breakers of the first table, i.e. the unrighteous 
toward God, are given six classes in pairs. There are the lawless and unruly . With 
aggravation, they refuse to be under law, making their own pleasure their law. 
There are the ungodly and sinners. They have thrown off all awe of God. There are 
the unholy and profane. Instead of being consecrated to God, they trample on holy 
things, if the division of commandments had been followed, the classes would have 
been deniers of God, idolaters, the profane, sabbath-breakers. Generally, itr is disregard 
of what is Divine that is brought out under this head. Under the second head, of 
breakers of the second table, i.e. the unrighteous toward man, are given eight classes, 
six of them in pairs. Here the division of commandments is followed. There are 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers. “ Smiters” is preferred by some. These 
are the breakers of the fifth commandment with the greatest aggravation. Next by 
itself stands the class of man-slayers. These are the breakers of the sixth commandment. 
There are fornicators and abusers of themselves with men . These workers of abomina- 
tion are the breakers of the seventh commandment. Next by itself stands the class 
of men-stealers. The apostle puts the man-stealer as the most flagrant of all breakers of 
the eighth commandment. No theft of a mans goods can be compared with that most 
atrocious act which steals the man himself, and robs him of that free will which is the 
first gift of Ms Creator. And of this crime all are guilty who, whether directly or 
indirectly, are engaged in, or uphold, from whatever pretence, the making or keeping 
of slaves. There are liars and false swearers. These are the breakers of the ninth 
commandment. He does not go on to the breakers of the tenth commandment, 
but concludes with the greatest inclusiveness, “And if there be any other thing 
contrary to the sound doctrine” (i.e. not morbid, as the teaching of the mystical 
interpreters). The apostle’s position is that the Law is made for all these unrighteous 
persons. But for things being in an abnormal state there would not have been the 
writing down of so plain duties in the ten commandments, especially in the form, 
“ Thou shalt not.” The Law is made for sinners, in being intended to hold up before 
them a proper representation of righteousness, by which, if they are convicted, they 
should also feel shut up to the righteousness which is by faith. Has the Law, then, 
no use for the Christian? Only in so far as he is not Christianized. It is of use 
in keeping him under grace as the source of his security and happiness. And it is of 
use in so far as it holds up a representation of righteousness that reaches beyond his 
attainment. The truth is well brought out in one of the symbolical books of the 
Lutherans. “ Although the Law was not made for the righteous (as the apostle testifies, 
I Tim. i. 9), j^et this is not to he understood as if the righteous might live without law ; 
for the Divine Law is written upon their hearts. The true and genuine meaning, 
therefore, of Paul's words is, that the Law cannot bring those who have been reconciled 
to God through Christ under its curse, and that its restraint cannot be irksome to the 
renewed, since they delight in the Law of God after the inner man. But believers are 
mot completely and perfectly renewed in this life ; and though their sins are covered 
by the absolutely perfect obedience of Christ, so as not to be imputed to believers to 
their condemnation, and though the mortification of the old Adam and the renovation 
in the spirit of their mind has been begun by the Holy Spirit, yet the old Adam still 
remains in nature’s powers and affections.” 

V. Accordance with the gospel. “ According to the gospel of the glory of the 
blessed God, which was committed to my trust.” The gospel may he presented either 
in relation to man, or in relation to God. In relation to man, the gospel is manifold. 
It is a gospel of peace; it quiets the guilty conscience. It is a gospel of purity; it 
purifies the heart. It is a gospel of comfort; it imparts to us a strong consolation 
under all the ills of this life. It is a gospel of hope ; it opens up to us beyond this 
bounded life the boundless prospect of the life everlasting. In relation to God, too, the 
gospel is manifold. It is the gospel of a righteous God ; it is a satisfaction of Divine 
justice. It is the gospel of a gracious God; it is an overflow of Divine mercy and 
compassion. It is the gospel of a wise God; it is the application of Divine intelligence 
to a very difficult problem. It is the gospel of an almighty God; it is an agency 
charged with Divine power. It is here the gospel, not of a righteous God, not of a 
: gracious God, not of a wise God, not of an almighty God, but of a blessed God. And 
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in this connection it is put forward as embodying the glory of the blessed God. “The 
gospel of the glory of the blessed God.” Such are the words of Paul, the great gospel 
preacher, to his pupil Timothy. Consider, in the first place, how it belongs to the 
blessed God to communicate his blessedness; and, in the second place, how the gospel 
is a communication of the glory of the blessedness of God. First, then, how it belongs 
to the blessed God to communicate his blessedness. The “blessed God” is an uncommon 
conception in Scripture. We indeed find — “Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed?”'* “The Creator, who is blessed for ever;” “God blessed for ever.” But 
“blessed” there is adorable, worthy to be praised; literally, “worthy to be well 
spoken of.” It is the word which conveys an acknowledgment of God’s claim to 
undivided worship. Whereas “blessed” here is equivalent to “happy” as applied 
■to us. God is said to be blessed, as we are said to be happy. And seeing “blessed” 
is used in a totally different sense in Scripture, the “happy God” would best convey 
the sense here. And we see no reason why we should not say that God is happy, 
when in the original the word which is applied to God is the same which is applied 
to man. There is only one other place in Scripture where God is said to be 
thus blessed; and, noticeably, it is in this same Epistle: “The blessed and only 
Potentate ; ” literally, “ the happy and only Potentate.” It is as if the inspired writer 
consciously supplied a want. It had never been said that God was happy. So twice he 
introduces this conception into this late Epistle. And it is to be regretted that in the 
Revised Version “happy” has not been substituted for “blessed” in the two places. 
The blessedness of ,God is not different in kind from ours. If there is any deep calm 
in our minds, that is the same with the calm of God. If any true thrill of joy passes 
through our hearts, that is the same which passes through the heart of God. But 
blessedness is God’s in a way that it is not ours. We are only blessed in him who 
gave us being, and for whom we have being. And ours is a blessedness that can he 
added to. We are finite, and there will always be, in the fact of our finitude, a desire 
to be more blessed. But God is self -blessed. We think of this by means of the con- 
ception of God existing far away in a past eternity, when there was yet no other 
intelligence, not even the faintest reflection of his glory in any created object, and as 
happy then as now when he has peopled a universe. Such a thought is not bearable 
by us, and God has not asked us to dwell upon it; and we would say that, while we 
may be forced thus to think of Godhead as self-poised, or resting in self, we may at 
the same time be allowed to dwell upon the far more pleasing thought of the Three 
Persons of the Godhead as resting in one another. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
happy in one another’s society and fellowship. It will be felt that that thought, which 
is denied to the Unitarian, greatly relieves the thought of a God isolated, in his blessed- 
ness, away before and out of time. Still the fact remains, that as the one God is 
infinitely blessed, so also he is blessed in himself. As there is in his boundless 
being no void of blessedness to fill up, no jarring note to correct, so there can be no 
desire to make himself more blessed. But it perfectly consists with that that he should 
desire to make others blessed. This is in keeping with what we find among men. It 
is true of the miserable man that he is selfish. It is there that he is wrong, at the 
very commencement. In the very act of enclosing himself, or in the habit of keeping 
himself enclosed within his own shell, he shuts himself out from blessedness. He does 
not go out to God. At every approach and overture of God, he draws back further 
within himself. His sin is that he will keep within himself, and will not go out in 
confession and desire and faith toward God. And so God does not bless him. He 
doeg not go out in love to God’s creatures, and so these do not bless him. And thus, 
shutting himself out from blessedness, his tendency is to grudge blessedness to others. 
He has a secret joy in misfortune. He could see a funeral pall drawn over all that is 
fair in nature. He would have the smile to vanish from our countenance. He would 
have sweet voices hushed. He would have all things brought down to his own dull 
level. And, worst outcome of all — yet we would say a necessary outcome — he 
grudges even God his blessedness. His feeling is that, being miserable himself, he 
could see God less happy than he is. The happy man, on the other hand, is unselfish. 
It is by being open that he comes to be happy. He goes out to God in meek abnega- 
tion of self, and so God blesses him. He goes out to God’s creatures in delight and 
gratitude and mercy, and so he receives contributions to his happiness on every side. 
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How, just as* the miserable man would have a ' miserable world around him, so the 
happy man would have a happy world around him. He would distribute happiness 
most lavishly. He would admit all to a share of it. He would have all to be happy as 
he is happy. “I would to God,” said Paul to Agrippa, 44 that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, were both almost and altogether such as lam, except these 
bonds” The happy man is magnanimous ; he wishes ill to no one ; he invokes blessing 
even upon his enemies. Out of his own heart of blessedness there seems to rise the 
desire to make others blessed. And so, although God can have no desire to make him- 
self more blessed, yet, being full of blessedness himself, he desires to make others blessed. 
Creation may be taken as an expression of that desire on the part of God. Creation 
is just God flowing out in blessedness. It is God saying, 44 Let me not keep my blessed- 
ness to myself; let others be blessed with me.” What purpose in creation can we con- 
ceive into which that does not enter? It is true that we are created to give praise to 
God ; but that is more from our side. From God’s side, it is perhaps better to say 
that he created us, not so much that he might receive our praise, as that we might 
receive his blessedness. God, we may suppose, would not have created for the mere 
purpose of creating, however pleasurable that is to Mm. Heither would he have 
created merely to have a sphere for the exercise of his power. What to him were 
empty' worlds ‘in which to store up his power, through which at will to roll the thunder 
of his power? Heither would he have created for the mere pleasure of working accord- 
ing to a plan, or of having the marvels of his wisdom set forth before him. What to 
him were the clothing matter with plants and trees, touching each minutest part with 
his plastic hand, and varying every form? The blessed God created, not to have 
pleasure himself, but to give pleasure. It was that, we think, that moved him to create. 
And therefore he made living creatures— creatures capable of receiving pleasure. And 
he cared for having nothing in the world which was not to bless them. From the 
tiniest insect that dances out its lifetime in a summer sun, through all the orders of 
living beings up to man himself, invested with lordship, he has only one design— -to 
make existence pleasurable to his creatures. True, there is evil in the world, reaching 
down from man to the other creatures which necessarily share with him his earthly 
lot. But there is reason for the evil; and the evil, it is to be observed, is not in the 
creation. It has been induced on an all-good creation. In no case does God as a final 
end make a being to inflict pain on it. And even as it is, with the evil introduced into 
our world, who will say that God intends our destruction ? It would have been a very 
different world if there had been the shadowing forth of any such intention. It is of 
things as they are that Paul says, taking a broad retrospective view of God’s dealings 
improvidence, 44 He left not himself without witness, in that he did good, and gave us 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 
would not continue to make provision for our support, did he mean our destruction. 
And not only does he make provision for our support, but ho gives us all things richly to 
enjoy. He gives us food, and the other necessaries of life in abundance. And not only^ 
so, but he gives us many things for the mere pleasure of them. He arranges objects in 
nature with a regard to beauty. He richly colours them ; he floods them with a kindlv 
light. He gives us flowers ; he gives us the song of birds. He gives us rainbows and 
sunsets, and clouds of many a form. And he curtains the earth, that lie may show 
us the glory of the starry heavens. And all these things lie gives us chiefly as luxuries. 
We say, then, that even in nature God testifies to his desire, to his . intention to 
make us happy. Even in nature, which has been spoken of as 44 red in _ tooth and 
daw with ravin,” God gives us the promise of the coming gospel. Consider, in the 
second place, how the gospel is a communication of the glory of the blessedness of God. 
We remark (1) that this % true' of the gospel, if we consider who are made blessed by it 
It is a gospel of 'blessedness to us. It does not need to be proved that we are not in 
the state for which God intended us. We do hot bear the impress of the blessed God. 
The lark mo un ts up on wings of joy to the sky. Song seems to he of its very nature. 
And as soon as It has got strength of wing, it mounts up and pours out its song. Wc 
could scarcely think of a lark in a summer day, hiding itself away from the light and 
refusing to sing. But it is not so natural for us to be happy. We are accustomed to 
misery. We do not expect men to be highly joyous. We do not expect mgn to be 
musical to the height of their nature. We expect a certain depression, a certain note 
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of sadness in all their joy. What better confession could there be that we are miserable ? 
We are sadly out of tune. Who can bring joy out of us ? Now, here tomes in the 
gospel to make us happy. God could have made others happy, If there had not been 
enough, he could have created more, and poured out his happiness upon them. But 
no; here are a few miserable beings. Out of the hundred sheep, here is one that 
has strayed away in the wilds and haunts of beasts of prey. Out of the countless 
myriads "that are" in God’s universe, here are a few that are miserable. And the blessed 
God says, “ I would make them happy ; I would bring back joy to their hearts ; I would 
pour out nvy blessedness on them.” As if one more philanthropic than the rest should 
say, “ I will not go to the homes of peace and health and plenty, and try to make those 
already blessed doubly blessed ,* but I will go to the prisons, and to the hospitals, 
and to the alleys, and, wherever I see suffering, I will attempt to relieve it,” Glorious 
g »pel, then, that has respect to us who are miserable ! But far more glorious, if it is 
c msidered how we are miserable. We are miserable by our own act. In our folly and 
mu, we have thrown away blessedness. We have sold it for a mess of pottage. 
Strange it is, yet it is truly none other than this, that we have willed our own misery. 
And, having guiltily willed our own misery, God, we can suppose, might have willed 
it too. He might have said, “ I have made all my creatures for happiness ; but these — 
these whom I have honoured above others — they will not have it ; they have spurned 
it away from them, and so by their own act, not by my wish, they are miserable.” 
But glorious gospel, in spite of our sin, the blessed God willed our happiness. And in 
his compassions he said, “ I will raise them out of their misery.” And so his language 
now is, “ I have no pleasure in your misery.” Thrice to this effect he speaks in Ezekiel : 
“Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should die? saith the Lord God;” “For 
I have no pleasure in the death of him that dicth, saith the Lord God ; ” “ Say unto 
them that pine away in their sins, As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked.” Here, then, is our glorious gospel. The blessed God, the 
Fountain of blessedness, wishes you to be blessed. Whoever you are that are unhappy, 
that are pining away in your sins, that are afraid of eternal misery, believe it, that 
is not according to God’s heart. To the most wretched, woe-begone, sin-distracted 
soul on the face of the earth, we are warranted in the Name of the happy God to say — 
Be happy. We remark (2) the gospel is glorious, if we consider the means by which we 
are made blessed. If creation was pleasing to God, it was also easy. He had simply 
to will the existence of happy creatures. But he had to do more than will us sinners 
to be happy. We look upon a great city; we think by what means it has been built 
up; we think of the incalculable labour that has been spent upon it. We think how 
generations of men have toiled hard at it, with what anxiety they have contrived, 
with what patience and endurance they have laid stone upon stone, and added house 
to house and street to street. We think how many able men have spent their lives, 
sacrificed their available strength, in the building up of this city,, and then we think 
with what majestic, ease, and how in a moment of time, God might have placed it there 
complete. But to make us sinners happy, was work more difficult for God than for us 
the building up of a city — work requiring greater sacrifice of life. But glorious gospel, 
glorious beyond all parallel, glorious beyond all conception, the bie>sed Son in the 
bosom of the blessed Father said, “I will undertake it; I will suffer and die to make 
men happy.” And so he takes measures to suffer and die. He descends into our 
humanity. And do you say it is man who is there, suffering and agonizing and dying ? 
Bay, rather, it is God in our humanity. Why, the means used to make us happy are 
altogether stupendous in their proportions. And dreadfully hard-hearted and void of all 
feeling must we be,, if we can see these means used before our eyes, and yet we be content 
to remain in our misery, as though God. had done nothing but had allowed us to suffer 
the consequences of our sins. Oh, let us learn the lesson that Calvary has to teach us 
about God’s desire to make us happy. Let us dismiss every dark conception of Got! 
from our minds which m evil heart may throw up. Let us feel that on God’s part 
there is an infinite willingness, nay, an infinite anxiety and longing to bless us. And 
let us heartily respond to God’s desire to bless us, in the way prescribed by him. . Let 
us take, as the object of our faith, what has come out of that heart of blessedness, 
and is now evidently set before us. Let us take,. as the object of our faith, the full 
and ireellnd meritorious righteousness of the crucified Son of God, to make us just and 
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holy, that so we may he happy. We remark (3) that the gospel is glorious, if wc con- 
sider the nature of the blessedness that is communicated by it . The blessedness for 
which man was intended, and to which he would have attained through obedience, was 
very great. Passing safely through the gate of trial and peril, he would have attained — 
shall we say ? — to a God-like blessedness. He would have had the blessedness of a free, 
intelligent being. He would have been made blessed -with God, and in the enjoyment 
of God, to all eternity. How, the gospel is glorious in proclaiming this, that man is 
not to be less blessed than he would have been had he never fallen from blessedness. 
He is not to be mulcted in blessedness. He is not to have a stigma upon hjxn to mark 
the dishonour he formerly did to God. He is not to be placed on a lower order of 
blessed beings. Hay, in the fact that Christ has taken our human nature into glorious 
union with his Divine nature, have we not thereby been made capable of a higher 
blessedness ? And not only so, but we have been redeemed . And how peculiarly blessed 
it is to be redeemed ! It is more than if we had stood. We can now not only say* 
“ Our God,” but 44 Our Redeemer.” How often does God take the name in Isaiah ! 44 Thus 
saith the Lord, thy Redeemer.” It is a new tie, 44 Thus saith the Lord that created thee, 
0 Jacob, and he that formed thee, 0 Israel, Fear not ; for I have redeemed thee.” Our 
peace is peculiarly blessed; it is the feeling of reconciliation, the sweet sense of sin 
forgiven. Our joy is peculiarly blessed ; it is the joy of salvation. It is the sense of 
indebtedness to Divine grace. We were on the broad road to destruction. We were 
down in the horrible pit, and in the miry clay ; hut we have been saved, we have been 
redeemed. And does not the woe we have escaped sweeten our present joy ? Can we 
ever forget it ? Our heaven, we think, will begin with a sight of the woe of which we 
were worthy. And then we have been redeemed by God. 44 Your Redeemer, the Holy 
One of Israel” And does it not heighten our blessedness to remember that we owe it 
to the grace of the most holy God ? And then he has redeemed us by no less glorious 
a Being than his own well-beloved Bon, and at the expense of that Son’s life. Is that 
not fitted to raise the soul to its most joyful exercise? The blessedness of every 
intelligent being has been heightened in connection with this salvation. For views have 
been presented by it of the character of God which could not otherwise have been pre- 
sented. Still, there is always this additional in our case. We are the parties concerned ; 
we are the parties for whom all this has been done ; we are the parties for whom this 
great salvation has been provided. It is a glorious gospel, then, we say. It makes us 
doubly blessed. It seems to contain the elements of an ecstatic bli*s. Ever as we realize 
the greatness of the redemption, we shall become more gloriously blessed. We conclude 
with two practical remarks. First, let us keep near to the Source of blessedness by 
faith and prayer and meditation. Let us not go out to any creaturely good, far less to 
evil, as though it were the fountain of pleasure; but let us go out to the blessed God 
himself, especially in the glorious gospel, that we may have our hearts filled with a 
hallowed and satisfying joy. 44 Whosoever drinketh of this water” — of mere creaturely 
pleasure — 44 shall thirst again : hut whosoever shall drink of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up to everlasting life.” In the second place, being blessed oursel ves, 
let us seek to make blessed. That is to be like the happy God. Let us make sacrifices 
for the happiness of others. Let us count those moments the happiest of our existence 
in which we lose sight of self, in prayerful or active devotion to the interests of those 
whom Providence puts in our way, or more specially commits to our care. And if sin 
was not an inseparable obstacle in the way of God blessing us, let it not he an Inseparable 
obstacle in the way of our seeking to bless others. 44 But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you, and persecute you; that ye maybe the children of your 
Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” — R. F. 

Yers. 12 — 17. — Personal digression. I. Thankfulness for being- appointed by 
Christ to his service. 44 1 thank him that enabled me, even Christ Jesus our Lord, 
for that he counted me faithful, appointing me to his service.” At the close of the 
eleventh verse Paul brings in his relation to the gospel of the glory of the happy God. It 
was a trust committed to him, i.e. it was made his great business to convey the^messaga 
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of happiness to Ms fellow -men. And as he was made responsible, so also he was 
empowered. He was not sent a warfare on his own charges. He was supplied with all 
that was necessary for the discharge of the duties connected with the trust. And so 
he cannot refrain from turning aside for a little, to pour forth his soul in gratitude to 
him who empowered him as he also gave him the trust, even Christ Jesus our Lord, 
the great Head of the Church, from whom proceed all ministerial appointments and 
all ministerial qualifications. What called forth his gratitude was, that Christ reposed 
confidence in him in appointing him to his service, lie saw that he was one who could 
be used and trusted for the furtherance of the gospel ; and so he gave him the appoint- 
ment and the qualifications. To be assured of this as Paul was is great joy. How 
thankful ministers should be, if they have some evidence, in their own earnestness 
and in the fruits of their ministry, that they have not mistaken their calling ! 

II. The consideration of his previous life. “Though I was before a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious : howbeifc I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly 
in unbelief.” The gratitude of the apostle was enhanced by the consideration of his 
persecuting career. He was before a blasphemer, his evil speaking being directed 
against the Name of Jesus of Nazareth. He was also a persecutor even in this respect, 
that he compelled others to blaspheme. And he rose to the full conception of a perse- 
cutor in the tyrannical way in which he went about the work of persecution. At this 
stage of his life he was far removed from being the minister of Christ. But though he 
showed no mercy, he obtained mercy. There was this to be said for him, that what 
he did against Christ he did ignorantly. He acted under an erroneous impression. It 
was not that he knew Christ to be the Son of God, and hated him for his Divine cre- 
dentials, especially because he manifested the Divine goodness. But he was carried 
away by zeal for the Jewish religion, which, he thought, was greatly endangered by 
the triumphs of Christianity. He was thus not in the most direct, most deliberate 
way, against Christ. And, so far as he was not throwing away the most sacred con- 
victions, he was within the pale of mercy. He was within the scope of the Saviour’s 
intercession from the throne, if we are to regard it as conformed to his intercession 
from the cross, which was in these words: “Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do” — words which are echoed by Peter in his address to the Jews, “And now, 
brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” It was in 
a state of unbelief that he was ignorant. This implied that he had not followed his 
lights as others had followed theirs, not greater than his. He had been directed away 
from Christianity by confidence in his own righteousness. And he had given way 
to the disposition, so natural to the depraved heart, to make a tyrannical use of power. 
He was, therefore, most culpable, standing in need of repentance and forgiveness, as 
Peter went on to impress on the Jews in the address just referred to: “Repent ye, 
therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out.” 

III. Grace abounding exceedingly. “ And the grace of our Lord abounded exceed- 
ingly with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.” In Rom. v. Paul says of sin 
that it abounded; here the same word is used of grace, with an addition to it which 
gives it the force of a superlative. He labours to express the stretch of grace which 
our Lord had to make toward him when he, a guilty persecutor, was saved. His salva- 
tion was accompanied by the two graces , faith and love. From being a disbeliever in 
Christianity he became a humble believer in it, even preaching the faith of which 
formerly he made havoc. From having the spirit of the persecutor he came to have 
the spirit of the Christian, forgiving those who persecuted him, and seeking to subdue 
men, not by force, but by the power of Christian truth and example. It is said of this 
love that it is in Christ Jesus — subsisting in him, and determined in its outgoings by 
him. We can understand that his own experience of salvation had to do with his 
eminence as a minister of Christ. It filled him with deep personal gratitude to his 
Saviour. It urged him to labour, so as to take revenge on himself for the evil he had 
done. It fitted him for sympathizing with others in such condition as that in which 
he had been. And it enabled him the better to understand the sweet gentle spirit 
of the religion of Christ, that he could contrast it with his own unlovely persecuting zeal. 

IV. The gospel through which grace operated. 1 . Reliableness of the gospel 
“ Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation.” When our Epistle was written, 
tMs'*was one of the sayings that passed as proverbs in Christian circles. This pro 
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jjatory formula is peculiar to the pastoral Epistles. The first clause, which occurs five 
times, points to the certitude of the gospel. The would-be teachers of the Law — appa- 
rently Essenca — dealt in fables for which there was no ground of certainty, and in 
genealogies or namings of intermediate agencies, which only ministered disputings as 
to the names. The apostle regards the gospel as the embodiment of certainty. Ven- 
turing our immortal souls upon the truth of this saying, it will not prove a myth, but 
a glorious reality. The second clause, which occurs twice, points to the saving as 
worthy of a universal welcome. Let all men lay hqkl upon it as an essentially good 
saying — good for the whole nature ; it is only the reception it de>crves. 2. Particular 
form in which the gospel is presented. “ That Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” This is the govpel in all simplicity, to which the aged apostle cleaves. The 
Anointed of God for salvation said of h unself, “I came out from the Father, and am 
come into the world.” The world is to he understood in the physical sense ; it is the 
earth, however, not in the purity of the concept!* m, but the earth as it has become 
tlie congenial abode for sinners. It could not be said of Christ when he was here, that 
this was his original or congenial abode. He came into the world, he came from a pure 
world, from the Father, and that meant a world of highest purity. And what drew 
him to this world, with all its uncongeniaUiy ? Jesus, the Name which he has made 
his own, the Name which is above every name, points to hU nature as love. It is 
of the nature of love to find a congenial outlet in saving. But whom on this earth 
did Christ come to save ? Men who were wronged, upon whom superhuman powers 
were causelessly inflicting tortures? Did he come to assert their innocence against 
their strong oppressors? No; men who were in the wrong themselves, who were 
wrongers of Goa, and were tlie causes of their own misery. It was sinners that drew 
the Saviour down to earth. He longed to save them from their misery, from themselves 
as the guilty causes of their misery, from their sinful habits and associations, and to 
make them pure as the heaven from which he came. In saving sinners, he had to 
suffer from sinners, in his purity coming into contact with their impurity, and exposing 
him to their hate. He had especially to suffer in the room of sinners, in all the loneli- 
ness of a pure, perfect life, treading the wine-press of the Divine wrath against sin. 
3. Individualization of the gospel “ Of whom I am chief.” He was not at the head 
of sinners in this seme, that at one time he had reached a point beyond which firming 
could not go in heinousness. He had not committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
He had not sinned like Judas, in close neighbourhood to Christ and in clear impression 
of liis Divinity. He had never been, in sinning, beyond the pale of mercy. Neither 
was he in the position to compare himself with all who had obtained mercy, and to say 
infallibly that he was the greatest of them all. But lie was at the head of sinners 
in his sense of his own utter un worthiness apart from Christ, That un worthiness he 
viewed chiefly, we may say, in the lurid light of his persecuting career. It was so 
complete a self-revelation, that he could not keep it from coming up before his imagina- 
tion when he thought of self. But this self-revelation was not all before his conversion. 
He knew how self was ever seeking to mingle with all he did. In the whole discovery, 
then, of what he was apart from Christ, as one for whom the gospel was intended, 
he could say in all truthfulness of feeling, and with no decrease of truthfulness as he 
advanced in the Christian life, but rather an increase, that he was at the head of the 
class of sinners. 

Y. Encouragement to sinners. “ Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that 
in me as chief might Jesus Christ show forth all his long-suffering, for an emample 
of them which should hereafter believe on him unto eternal life.” There was a fitness 
in Paul as chief in obtaining mercy also coming at an early period in the history of the 
Christian Church, for the sake of future generations. He was a typical illustration 
in what happened in his case of the fulness of the long-suffering of Christ. For the 
first thirty years of his life he was going in the wrong direction altogether. As he 
drew near the end of that period he seemed far enough away from believing, in the 
active violent part he took against Christ. But Christ did not, as he could have done, 
make his hostility to recoil upon his own head. But he treated him magnanimously, 
as one who is conscious of pure intention and forgiving love can do his foe. He treated 
him without haste, giving him space for experience, for thinking about the Divine 
dealing, and for seeing his error. And, in the end, Paul was subdued into believing, 
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to the praise of the long-suffering of Christ. 'Whoever thinks he is far enough away 
from believing, in resistance to the Divine leadings, in hostility offered tor Christ, Paul 
would have him to be encouraged by his example to believe on Christ, the certain end 
of this believing being eternal life, or possession, up to our capacity, of the blessedness 
of the Divine life. 

VL Doxology. “ Now unto the King eternal, incorruptible, invisible, the only 
God, be honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen.” The apostle concludes his 
personal digression with a doxology which is unique in its character, and, we may be 
sure, appropriate. God is styled, as he is nowhere else in the Scriptures, literally ** King 
of the ages,” i.e. Sovereign Controller of the vast periods under which centuries and, 
millenniums are included. Outside of them himself in his absolute eternity, he sways all 
that takes place in them. He can be long-suffering as he is in Christ; he does not need 
to be in haste, having the ages in which to Work out his purposes. He is also styled 
“ incorruptible/ 1 as he is also in Rom. i. 23 ; and w invisible, w as he is in Col. i. 15 and Heb. 
it 27. There is great difficulty in all religions in rising above gross notions of God. As 
a pure Spirit there is denied of him the corruptibility and visibility which pertain to 
our corporeal nature. There is not, therefore, permitted a corporeal representation, or 
any image of him, as tending to degrade our conception of him. He is further styled 
“ the only God,” as in ch. vi. 15 he is styled “the only Potentate.” This seems to be 
chiefly directed against the Essene religion, which invested their intermediate agents 
with Divine powers of creation. To God, as thus exalted, is ascribed, with a fulness of 
expression, honour and glory (as in Rev. v. 13) to the ages of ages over which the 
Divine existence extends. — R. F. 

Vers. 18 — 20 . — Recurrence to Timothy . 1. The charge. “This charge I commit 
unto thee, my child Timothy, according to the prophecies which went before on thee, 
that by them thou mayest war the good warfare ; holding faith and a good conscience ” 
The reference seems back to ver. 3, which, though distant, is the only charge which has 
been defined, viz. the charge laid on Timothy, that he should charge certain men not 
to teach a different doctrine, neither to give heed to fables and endless genealogies. 
This involved his coming into contact with these men, and so there is naturally intro- 
duced the idea of warfare. He was to embrace his opportunity in Ephesus of warring 
the good warfare. “ Knighthood ” is Luther’s word, the suggestion being the whole service 
in -war that is required of a good Christian knight, such as he would wish the youthful 
Timothy to be. It is the good warfare ; for it is not mere romance, but a warfare 
against all forms of sin— a warfare in the Name of the Saviour and with his gospel, and a 
warfare which has the promise of success. To call forth the knightly qualities in 
Timothy, Paul calls up the prophecies which went before on him. _ These were founded 
on the good hopes which he awakened in good men, when first he began to show his 
qualities ; lie must not disappoint these good hopes. As prophecies, or uttered under 
the inspiration of the Spirit prior to or at his introduction into office, they were to be 
taken as a Divine indication that he was being put to his proper work. They would 
also, we may believe, point to the hard work which, as a good knight, he would not fear 
to face. Thus using the prophecies, they would be a Divine assistance to him; they 
would be as armour in which he was clad. Especially, however, with a view to what is 
to follow, would the apostle impress on him the importance of holding faith and a good 
conscience. Prophecies, expressions of good opinion, are only useful in so far as they 
help us to lay hold by faith upon the great Source of strength, in whom alone we can 
show all knightly activity and endurance. They are also useful, only if we do not allow 
them to seduce us to part with a good conscience, our better self — that inward monitor 
that from moment to moment points to us our duty, and in whose approval we can feel 
that we have the approval of God. 2. Warning. “ Which some having thrust from them 
made shipwreck concerning the faith: of whom is Bymenmus and Alexander; whom I 
delivered unto Satan, that they might be taught not to blaspheme.” For Timothy's 
warning, Paul points to the heretics. Instead of holding faith and a good conscience, 
these thrust away from them the latter* as men, with a certain violence, put away 
something that is disagreeable. Their truest friend they thrust aside, as they would a 
troublesome creditor. The result was, that they made shipwreck of their faith* Throw- 
ing away nil that was needed to direct them, all that served as chart, compass, rudder. 
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they made shipwreck of themselves concerning faith in Christ, thus coming short of 
eternal life. r How disastrous, especially for those who seemed to make a fair start in 
the voyage of life ! The teaching of the apostle is suggestive regarding the causes of 
heresy! “ As unbelief nearly always leads to grosser or more refined immorality, so not 
rarely it begins from an immoral ground, at least when faith existed before (Rom. i. 21), 
This is a deep mental truth : for it is far too common to represent faith or infidelity as a 
matter of abstract opinion.” Earnestness in life leads to correct opinion (John vii. 17), 
whereas moral indifference makes it for our interest to doubt. Heresies have a secret 
moral genesis which will one day be made plain. Two notable heretics are mentioned 
here — Hymen mus and Alexander, In 2 Tim. ii. 17 Hymen seus is associated with 
Phil etas in this, that their teaching did eat like a cancer. He and Alexander (not the 
coppersmith of 2 Tim. iv. 14) are here referred to as having been delivered unto Satan. 
This seems strong language to us who have nothing to impress us in the shape of such 
apostolic discipline in our time. It is properly regarded as u a form of Christian excom- 
munication, declaring the person to be reduced to the state of a heathen, accompanied 
with the authoritative infliction of bodily disease or death.” In this case the infliction 
of punishment was with a view to reformation. There was nothing to hinder their being 
received back into the Christian Church. Their probation was not at an end; there 
was reason for further dealing, and what was suitable to their case was the hard 
dealing here referred to. Better that men should be excommunicated — with which 
power the Church is still invested — better that men should have disease sent upon 
them, than that they should remain in a state of religious indifference or he spreaders 
of error. — R. F. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER 11. 


Yer. 1 . — First of all, that for that, first of 
all , A V. ; thanksgivings for and giving of 
thanks , A.V. I exhort therefore. The inser- 
tion of the connecting particle “ therefore ” 
marks that this arrangement of Church 
prayers is a part— as the following words, 
first of all, mark that it is the first part — 
of that charge or administration which was 
now committed to Timothy. Supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings (see 
the Prayer for the Church Militant). The 
question naturally arises whether the first 
words here used— Se-foreis, Trpoa-tvxds, and 
^wev&is — have any distinctive meaning, or 
are merely accumulated, like synonyms in 
legal documents, or various phrases in 
rhetorical addresses, to ensure completeness 
and to add force. It is against the notion of 
any distinctive meaning attaching to them 
that no such disttn tion can be supported by 
actual use. In Phil. iv. 6 two of the words 
(tt povsvxh and Seficns) are used in conjunction 
as here with evxapurria, with no apparent 
difference, both being the way of making 
known their requests to God (so also Eph. 
vi. 18 and ch. v. 5). Again, in the ancient 
liturgies, the words SeeoJcu and xpoa^x^Bai 
are constantly used of the same prayer. It 
may, however, perhaps be said that every 
Sepcris is a 'Trpocrevx'ri, though every irpocrevx'h 
is not a The Sojerts is a “ petition ” — 

a distinct asking something of God, which a 
npoaevxh need not necessarily be. It may 


be merely an act of adoration, of confession, 
of recital of God’s mercies, and so on. So 
as regards ivr^v^ts, here rendered “ inter- 
cessions,” There is nothing in the ety- 
mology or in the use of this word, which only 
occurs elsewhere in the New Testament in 
ch. iv. 5, to limit the meaning of it to 
M intercession.” Nor has it this meaning in 
the passage where it occurs in the Liturgy of 
St. Clement, near the close, where God is 
addressed as 'O ml rQv Git&vtavrw iirurrd- 
fievos ras ivr^^ts, “Who understandest the 
petitions even of those who are silent.” In 
2 Macc. iv* 8 and Diod, Sic., xvi, 55 it seems 
to mean “ a request preferred in a personal 
interview,” which is an extension of its 
common meaning in classical Greek ot 
“access,” “an interview,” “social inter- 
course,” or the like. But when we turn to 
the use of the verb ivrvyxdm in the New 
Testament, we seem to get the idea of “ inter- 
cession.” "Zvrvyx&vziv nvi is to go to some 
one to ask him to take action against or in 
favour of some third party (see Acts xxv. 
24 ; Rom. xi. 2 ; viii. 27, 28, 84 ; Heb. vii. 
25); and so Chrysostom (quoted in Steph., . 
‘Thesaur.’) explains I vrvxia to be the 
action of one who applies to God to avengo 
him of those who have done him wrong. So 
that perhaps “intercessions” is, on the whole, 
the best rendering here, though an imperfect 
one; and would comprise the prayers for the 
emperor, for the Church, for the sick, 
travellers, slaves, captives, etc., for the 
bishops, clergy, and laity, etc., end such 
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prayers as “Tam away from as every plot 
{lirl&ov Ayr) of wicked men ” (Liturgy of St. 
Mark). 

Ver. 2. — And all for and for all, A.V. ; 
Uijh place for authority , A.V. ; tranquil and 
quiet for quiet and peaceable , A.V. ; gravity 
' for honesty, A.V. For kings, etc. The early 
Liturgies closely followed these directions. 

Every day, both in the evening and the 
morning, we offer prayers for the whole world, 
for kings, and for all in authority” (Chrysost., 
in loo,). So in the Liturgy of St. Mark : 

44 Preserve our king in peace, in virtue, and 
righteousness. . . . Subdue his enemies under 
him . . . incline him to peace towards us 
and towards thy Holy Name, that in the 
serenity of his reign we too may lead a 
" tranquil and ; quiet : life in all . piety and. 
honesty [or, * gravity *].** In the Liturgy of S t. 
Clement : 44 Let us pray for kings and those 
in authority, that they may be peaceably 
inclined toward us, and that we may lead a 
tranquil and quiet life in all piety and 
honesty [or, ‘gravity In the Liturgy of St, 

Chrysostom : “ Let us pray for our most 
religious and God-protected emperors, and 
all their palace and court.” 44 We offer this 
our reasonable service on behalf of our most 
faithful and Christian (<pL\oxplcrrctiv) em- 
perors, and all their palace and court.” And 
in the Liturgy of St. Basil: “Remember, 
Lord, our most religious and faithful kings 
. . . that in their serenity we may lead a 
tranquil and quiet life in all godliness and 
gravity. Remember, 0 Lord, all rulers and 
all in authority, and all our brethren in the 
palace, and the whole court.” In high place 
(<?V iiwspoxy) ; elsewhere only in 1 Cor. ii. 1, j 
where it is rendered “ excellency.” But in ! 
Rom. xili. 1 we have i^ovvicus inrepexov- 
trais, 16 the higher powers ; ” and in I Pet. ii. 
13, rep fiatnAei cos virspixovn, 44 the king as 
supreme.” In 2 Macc. iii. 1 1 the phrase, Mpbs 
eV vn epoxy neipivov, occurs ; and in Polybius, 
o ! b far epoxy ovres. It is often used in Poly- 
bius for “authority ” or “power.” That we 
may lead a tranquil and quiet life in all 
godliness and gravity. The prayer for the 
rulers is recommended (as was explained in 
the above extracts from the Liturgies) in 
order to obtain for Christians a tranquil life, 
undisturbed by persecution and molestation, 
in spite of their peculiar way of life. Their 
wish was to be allowed to live in the faith 
and obedience of the gospel, “ in godliness 
and gravity,” without being interfered with 
by the heathen magistrates. The clause in 
the Prayer for the Church Militant which 
corresponds to this is “ that under her we 
may be godly and quietly governed.” Tran- 
quil (ijpepos); found only here in the New 
Testament. The derivatives, bpipuos, yp^iw, 
etc., are common in the LXX, . They all 
apply ^to a still, undisturbed * life. Quiet 
X. TIMOTHY, 


(na^Xios) ; found only here and 1 Pet. iii 4 
in the New Testament, and hi the LXX. in 
Isa. Ixvi. 2. But the noun yvvxiu and the 
verb 7}crvxd(eiv are common. Godliness (evere- 
&eia). One of the words almost peculiar to 
the pastoral Epistles (eh. iii. Id; iv. 7, 8 f ; 
vn 3, 5, 6, 11 ; 2 Tim. iii. 5 ; Titus i. 1 ) ; but 
elsewhere only in Acts iii. 12; 2 Pet. i. 3, 
6, 7 ; iii. 11. Cornelius was evaepys, and 
so was one of the soldiers who waited upon 
him (Acts x. 2, 7). Ananias was dWp 
everep^s (Acts xxii. 12, T.R.). The adverb 
evcrePSs is also peculiar to the pastoral 
Epistles (2 Tim. hi. 12 ; Titus ii. 12). 
Gravity (ore/tjwr^s) ; so rendered also in the 
A.V. of ch. iii. 4 and Titus ii. 7 — the onl y other 
places in the New Testament where it is 
found. So also the adjective ore,uu6s (ch. iii. 
8, XI; Titus ii. 2). Elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in Phil. iv. 8, where it is 
rendered 44 honest ” in the A.V., and “honour- 
able ” in the R.V. In classical Greek 
aeppSs is properly spoken of the gods, 
“august,” “venerable,” and, when applied 
to persons, indicates a similar quality. Here 
crepporiis is the respectable, venerable, and 
dignified sobriety of a truly godly man. 

Ver. 3. — This for for this , A.V. and T.R. 
Acceptable (owr SBeurov) ; only here and ch. v. 
4 in the New Testament, and in one doubtful- 
passage in Aquila’s version of Cant. i. 13. 
Found in Plutarch. The verb awo$4x 0 P a h 
to receive gladly, is frequently used by 
St. Luke (viii. 10; Acts ii. 41," where see 
note; etc.). God our Saviour (see ch, i. 1 
and Luke i. 47 ; Titus i. 3 ; ii. ID, 13 (per- 
haps) ; iii. 4 ; 2 Pet. L 1 (perhaps) ; Jude 
25, by which it appears that the phrase is 
confined to the pastoral among St. Paul's 
Epistles). In the Old Testament the phrase 
occurs frequently (see 2 Sum. xxii. 3; Ps. 
cvi. 21 ; Isa. xliii. 3 ; xlv. 21, etc.). 

Ver. 4. — Willeth that all men should be 
saved for will have all men to be saved, A.V. ; 
come to for to come unto , A. V. All men, etc. ; 
to show that it is in accordance with God's 
will to pray for “all men” (ver. 1). (For 
the doctrinal statement, comp. ver. 6; Titus 
ii, 11 ; 2 Pet. iii. 9, etc.) 

Ver. 5. — One . . ♦ also for and one, A.V. ; 
himself man for the man, A.V. For there 
is one God, etc. The connection of ideas 
indicated by 7 hp seems to be this : Pray to 
God for all men, Jews and Gentiles, bar- 
barians, Scythians, bond and free. For this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of the 
one God, who is the God of all the nations 
of the earth. And God wills that all should 
come to the knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, because Jesus Christ is the One 
Mediator between God and all men, by whom 
alone men can come to the Father, and who 
gave himself a ransom for alb One Media- 
tor. The term peahys is only applied to 
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tiwt Saviour in the New Testament here and 
in Heb. viii. 6 f ix , 15 ; xii. 24. In the only 
other passage where St. Paul uses it (Gal. 
ill. 19, 2l>) it is applied to Moses the media- 
tor of ’the Old Testament. In the LXX. it 
only occurs in Job is. 33. Himself man. 
Surely an infelicitous andunneeessary change 
from the A.V. Even supposing that the 
exact construction of the sentence requires 
“Christ Jesus” to be taken as the subject 
and “man” as the predicate, the English 
way of expressing that sense is to say, u the 
man Christ Jesus.” But it is very far from 
certain that dvBpo>iros, standing as it does in 
opposition to ®e<Ss, is not the subject, and 
must not therefore be rendered “the man.” 
the mm, The human nature of our Lord is 
here insisted upon, to show how fit he is to 
mediate for man, as his Godhead fits him to 
mediate with God. 

Yer. 6. — The testimony to he borne in its 
own times for to he testified in due tithe, A.V. 
Tib fjuxprvpiov tcaipdis iZ'iots. This phrase is 
somewhat obscure, and is differently ex- 
plained. But the most literal rendering and 
the best sense seems to be : “ The testimony, 
at its proper time, to which I was appointed 
a preacher and an apostle,” meaning that 
the mediation and redemption of Jesus 
Christ was the subject-matter of ihat testi- 
mony which he Paul was appointed to bear 
at the proper time. Tb fxaprvpio v ds & must 
be taken together, without any intervening 
stop. This accounts for the article rS. The 
exactly parallel place is Titus i. 1, 2, as a 
close comparison of the two passages will 
show. A further proof of the identity of 
thought in the two passages is the recurrence 
in botli of the phrase, itnyvoicns dkyBdas, 
A ransom (dvrlkvrpov) ; here only in the New 
Testament, but it is used perhaps by Sym- 
machus in Ps. xlviii. 9 (xlix., A.V.), where 
the LX X. h&veTtyv rififyv rijs kvrpdxrecos 
rrjs ipvxvs avroOf following the reading 
instead of npy. as in the Hebrew text. 
“/What means a ransom? ... They were 
about to perish, but in tbeir stead he gave his 
, Son, and sent us as heralds to proclaim the 
cross ” (Chrysostom). The equivalent word 
In the Gospels is avrdkkayjua (Matt. xvi. 26; 
Mark viii. 37). ’A* /rlkvrpov does not seem to 
differ materiallyin meaning from kvrpov, the 
common classical word for ** ransom” (he. 
redemption money), and used by our Lord 
of his own life given as a ransom for many 
(Math xx. 28 ; Mark x. 45). It is the price 
given as an equivalent for setting free the 
prisoner, or sparing the forfeited life ; kvrpom 
(Luke xxiv. 21, etc.), kvrpaxns (Luke i. 68, 
etc.), Xvrp(ar4}$ (Acts vii. 35), dvokirpeoens 
(Luke xxi. 28; Bom. iii. 24, and passim), 
have all the sense of “ redeem,” “redemption,” 
and the like, In its own times, The notion 
of a time specially appointed for Christ’s 


coming into the world is frequently dwelt 
upon in Scripture ; e,g. Gal. iv. 4 ; Eph. i. 
10; Heb. i. 2 (comp. Acts xvii. 30, 31; 2 
Cor. vi. 2). (See the same phrase, ch. vi. 15.) 

Yer. 7.— - Was appointed for am ordained , 
A.V. ; truth for truth in Christ , A.Y. and 
T.B. ; J lie for and lie, A. V. ; truth for verity, 
A.Y. I was appointed, etc. It is quite in 
St. Paul’s manner thus to refer to his own 
apostolic mission (see Bom. i. 5; xi. 13; 
xv. 16; 1 Cor. i 1, 17; iii. 10; 2 Cor. v. 18; 
Gal. x. 1, etc.; Eph, iii. 2, 8; and many 
other places). A preacher (/c^ouf ; as in 2 
Tim. i. 11). So Mark xvi. 15, “Preach the 
gospel” is Kypvt-are ro evayyekiov; and in 
ver. 20, “ They . . . preached everywhere ” 
is r Ekijpvfiy iravraxov ; and 2 Tim. iv. 2, 
tt Preach the word” is K ijpv^ov rhv koyov ; 
and generally it is the word rendered 
“ preaci i ” It combines the idea of authority 
in the preacher who is the authorized herald 
(Bom. x. 15), and publicity for his message 
(Matt. x. 27 ; Luke xii. 3). I speak the truth, 
etc. The reason for this strong asseveration 
of his office as the apostle of the Gentiles is 
not at first sight apparent. But it was 
probably made in view of the antagonism of 
the Judaizihg teachers referred to in ch. i. 
3 , 19 , 20 (comp. Bom. xi. 13 ; XV; 15, 16). 

Yer. 8, — Desire for will , A.Y. ; the men for 
men, A.Y. ; . in every place for everywhere , 
A.V. ; dispiiting for doubling , A.Y. I desire, 
etc. He takes up the Biibjeet again which 
He had opened in ver. 1, but had somewhat 
digressed from in vers. 4 — 7, and gives 
further directions as to the. persons who 
are to make the prayers spoken of in ver. 
1, viz. men (robs tivSpas), not women, as it 
follows more at large in vers. 9 — 15. The 
stress is clearly upon “ men ” (or, “ the men ” 
—it makes no difference); and there is no 
force in Alford’s remark that in that case it 
would have been robs duSpas irpaaevx^cr&crt. 
The prayers had been already ordered in 
ver, 1 ; the additional detail, that they were 
to be offered by men, is now added. In every 
place; not, as Chrysostom thinks, in contract 
to the Jewish worship, which was confined 
to the temple at Jerusalem, but merely 
meaning wherever a Christian congregation 
is assembled. Lifting up holy hands. Alford 
quotes Clem. Bom. 4 To the Corinthians/ Ep. 
i. ch. 29 ; tipoo-ekOeo/zer , . . hv Scriorijn \ ij/uxws 
ayvhs Kal hp,idvrovs %€? pas ofipovpres irpbs 
avr6v (comp, Ps. xxvi.6; xxviii. 2 ; xliii. 20,; 
Ixiii. 4 ; 2 Chron. vi. 12, 13). Without wrath. 
It appears from several passages in Chrysos- 
tom that the habit of praying angry prayers 
was not unknown in his clay, “ Do you 
pray against your brother ? But your prayer 
is not against him, but against yourself. 
You provoke God by uttering t hose impious 
words, ‘ Show him the same ; ’ 4 So do to him ; ’ 

* Smite him ; * ‘ Becompeiise him ; * . 5. anti 
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much more to the same effect ” (‘Ho ra.’ vi,). 
Iq ‘Mom.’ via. his comment on this passage 
is; “Without bearing malice. . . . Let no 
one approach God in enmity, or man uuamx- 
able temper.” And disputing (hc^oyio-jupd), 
The exact meaning of 8ia,koyL<xp.6s is perhaps 
best seen in Luke v. 21, 22, where both the 
verb and the substantive are used. The S«a- 
KoyifTfxol arp cavillings, questionings proceed* 
ing from a captious, unbelieving spirit. They 
are Siakayur/xol vovijpol (Matt. xv. 19). The 
word is always used in a bad -sense in the 
New Testament. Forms of prayer were not 
yet established in the Church, but these 
cautions show the need of them. 

Ver. 9 ,-~In like manner fat in like manner j 
also, A.V. and T.R, ; braided for brohled, 
A. Y. ; and gold for or gold, A„V. ; raiment for 
array, A.V. The apostle here pisses on to 
the duties of women, as members of the con- 

f regation, and he; places first modesty of 
emeanour and dress, the contrary to these 
being likely to prove a hurt and a hindrance 
to their fellow- worshippers. Adorn them- 
selves in modest apparel* This is obviously 
the true construction, tcvo-peiv depending 
upon fiovkopiai. There is a, little doubt as to 
the exact meaning of fcaTaaroki here, the 
only place where it occurs in the New Testa- 
ment. Alford argues strongly in favour of 
the meaning* “apparel.” But it may also 
mean “steadiness” or “quietness” of de- 
meanour ; and then the phrase will be exactly 
parallel to 1 Pet. iii. 5, “ The incorruptible 
apparel of a mock and quiet spirit.” Aud 
the meaning will be, “Let Christian women 
adorn themselves with a decent and well- 
ordered quietness of demeanour, in strict 
accordance with [or, ‘ together with ’] shame- 
fastness and sobriety j 'jierd, ‘in strict accord 
with,’ or ‘ together with ’] not with braided 
h^ir,” etc. A woman’s true, ornament is not 
the finery which slie gets from the milliner, 
but the chaste discretion which she has from 
the Spirit of God. Hodest (k6<tpuos ) ; only 
found in the New Testament here and in 
eh,. iii, 2, where it is. rendered “ of good be- 
haviour” in the A.V., and “ modest” in the 
margin, “orderly ” in the B.V. It is common 
in classical Greek in the sense of “well- 
ordered,” “well-behaved.” Shamefastness 
(aiSctjs, bashfulness). So the edition of 1611 ; 

“ shamefaceduess ” in the later editions is a 
corruption. Archbishop Trench compares 
“ steadfast,” “ sof -thfast,’ ’ “ rootfast,” “master- 
fast,” “ footfast,” “ bedfast,” with their sub- 
stantives (‘ Synonyms of New Test.,’ § xx.). 
Sobriety ( coorppoaivri , as in ver, 15, q.v.) ; 
soundness* healthy pnyify, an$ integrity 
of mind. rap ados rcU <pp(» f ct t $ exstv 

(Chrysostom,, ‘ Ap. Trench.’). Braided hair 
(■trXeypLapiv); found only here in the. New 
Testament, but used in Aquila and Theodor 
iion. instead of the. wkefeds oi vkcucets of. the 


X;XX.» in Isa* • xxviii. ' 5, for a “dia- 
dem.” or “twined garland.”' In classical 
Greek Trkiyixara are anything twined, ten- 
drils of the vine, wickerwork, chaplets, etc. 
The corresponding word in 1 Pet, iii. 3 is 
ip.nKoK^ Tpix&v> “ plaiting tbe hair.” Costly 
raiment (mono-fty Trokvrekii). For, ifiancrfibs, 
comp. Luke vii. 25; ix. 29; Acts xx, 33; 
Pa. xlv. 10, LXX. ; etc., which show that the 
word is used tear' Qaxhv of any splendid 
garment (Sclileusner). Uokvrekiis, costly 
(see Mark xiv. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 4, and fre- 
quently in the LXX.). St. Peter manifestly 
had this passage before him, from the marked 
verbal coincidences, as well as.close similarity 
of thought (i pUKkOid), XPV& L0J/ t fcdfffJLOS, tjxdTlQVf 
TTQkvrekJ}?, ayadovotoverat (compared with 5t* 
tpycap tiyaB&v), yavxtcn, virorayy], (compared 
With tiirpracrcrojiievcu), ayiat ywcutces, K.r m k, 
(compared with irrayy ekkopspcus dzocreftsiav), 
(See reference to St. Paul’s Epistles in 2 
Pet. iii 15.) 

Ver. 10. — Tdirongk for with, A.V, (The 
change from “ with ” to “ through ” is quite 
unnecessary, though more strictly accurate. 
“ With ” does equally well for iv and Sid, the 
one applied to the ornaments and dress in or 
with which the woman adorns herself, tho 
other to the good works by which she is 
adorned.) . Professing godliness. In all 
other passages in the New Testament where 
it occurs, snayyikkeoBcu means “to promise,” 
except in ch, vi. 21, where, as here, it means 
“ to profess ” as it frequently does in classi- 
cal Greek. : 'Evayyekk etrdat hpsriiv, cranpiav, 
etc. ®sQ<rs&eta only occurs here in the New 
Testament; but it is used in the LXX. in 
Job xxviii 28,; Gen. xx. 11 ; also in Xeno- 
phon. In John ix., 31 we have ®eocre$h$, 
“ a worshipper of God.” Through good works. 
Compare the description of Dorcas (Acts ix, 
36 , 39 ). 3/ Epya ayadd mean especially acts 
of charity. (comp. ch. v. 10; 2 Cor. ix. 8, 
9; Col. x. 11; elsewhere it. is used more 
generally, like epya Kakd, though this phrase 
also sometimes points especially to acts of 
charity, as in ch. v, 10 ; vi. 18 ; Titus iii, 
14; Heb. x. 24). 

Ver. 11.-— A for the, A.V.; quietness for 
silence , A.V. Quietness is not so good a 
rendering as “ silence,” because the quietness 
here meant is silence, as appears clearly by 
the. parallel direction in 1 Cor. xiv. 34, So 
Acts xxii. 2, nap per x 0 ? ncrvxhw is, .properly 
rendered in the A. V., “ They kept silence.” 
And ji<rvxa<rav (Luke xiv. 4 and Acts xi. 
IS) is rendered, both in the A.V. and the 
R.V., “They held their peace.” With all 
subjection, (h/ Ttday: vTrorayy); as ,eh>- iii 4. 
The words occur also in 2 Cor,, xx. 13; 
Gal, ii. 5. But. the' , verb xmordaq-pficu is 
very common in the sense of “ beinjp sub- 
ject ” It is used of the. subjection of the 
wife to her husband (1 Cor. xiv, '34; Ej>hu 
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v, 22; Col. ill. IS; Titus ii. 5; 1 Pei 

iii, 1). 

Ver. 12. — Permit for suffer, A.Y. ; ham 
dominion for usurp authority , A.Y. ; a for the, 
A.V. ; quietness for silence, A.Y. Permit. 
Why 11 permit” is better than “suffer” it 
is difficult to see. ’ETnrpeireip is rendered 
“ suffer ” in the R.Y. in Matt. viii. 21 ; six. 
8; Mark x. 4; Luke ix. 59, etc. Quietness 
|see preceding note). The true type of the 
Womanly attitude is that of Mary, who “ sat 
at Jesus* feet, and heard his Word” (Luke 
X, 39). 

Yor. 13. — Was formed (iirkdo-dn). The 
word used in the LXX. in Gen. ii. 7, ^EirKaaep 
6 0 ehs rbv dvOpcoroi', K.r. A., “ Til© Lord God 
formed man out of the dust of the ground ; ” 
and in Gen. ii. 19 of the beasts of the field; 
whence the word vpa>r67rXa<rros (Wisd. vii, 
1; x. I), “first made;” “first formed,” 
A.Y. So in Rom. ix. 20 man is called rb 
ttX . do-pa, “the thing made;” and God is 6 
UKdaas, “he that made it§” “Plaster,” 
“plastic,” “ protoplasm,” are, of course, from 
the same root. (For the argument* see the 
very similar one in 1 Cor. xi. 8, 9.) 

Yer. 14. — Beguiled (twice) for deceived , 
A.Y. ; hath fallen into for was in the, A.Y. 
Beguiled {hirarhOn). The same word as is 
used in Gen. iii. 13, “The serpent beguiled 
me;” pe, LXX. (comp. 2 Cor. xi. 

3, where the verb used is e^irdr^o-ep). 
Hath fallen into transgression. Fell (not 
hath f allen) is the right tense to use here in 
English, though the Greek perfect, it is 
true, contains the further idea of continuance 
in the fall, as in 1 Cor. ix. 22; xiii. 11 ; 1 
Thess. ii. 1 ; 2 Pet. ii, 20. So also Matt. i. 
22; xix. 8; xxi. 4; xxv. 6; Mark v. 33; 
John i. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 19 ; and elsewhere, ye- 
y ope is best rendered by the past (not the 
perfect) feme. It has frequently the notion 
of transition into a certain condition (see 
Rom. vi. 5 ; vii. 13; 1 Cor. ix. 22 ; xiii. 11 ; 
2 Cor, v. 17; xii. 11; Gal. iv. 16, etc.). 
Bishop EUicott gives the passages in which 
ylyvopai is followed, as here, by ip (Luke 
xxii. 44 ; Acts xxii. 17; 2 Cor. iii. 7 ; 1 
Theps. ii. 5), “ denoting entrance into, and 
continuance in, any given state.” As re- 
gards the apostle’s statement, Adam was 
hot beguiled, we must understand it as 
ba.-ed merely upon the text in Genesis to 
which he refers, in which Eve (not Adam) 


says, 'Q o(pis 7]7rdr7}(re fie, “The serpent 
beguiled me.” Just as in Gal. iii. 16 he 
reasons from aireppan being in the singular 
number, and as the writer to the Hebrews 
(vii. 3) reasons from the silence of Geru xiv. 
regarding ' the parentage : of : Mtlehizedek, ;; ' 
Huther {in loc.) says that this mode of 
reasoning is peculiar to allegorical interpre- 
tation. ■■■■■; *V;' '.v".": 

Yer. 15. — But for notwithstanding, A.Y. ; 
through the child-hearing for in child-hearing, 
A.Y.; love for charity, A.Y. ; sanctification 
for holiness , A.Y. She shall be saved ; i.e. 
the woman generically. The transition from 
the personal Eve to the generic woman is 
further marked by the transition from the 
singular to the plural, “if they continue,” 
etc. The natural and simple explanation 
of the passage is that the special temporal 
punishment pronounced against the woman, 
immediately after her sin, “ In sorrow shalt 
thou bring forth children ” (Gen. iii. 16) — (to 
winch St. Paul here evidently alludes) — and 
endured by all women ever since, was a set- 
off, so to speak, to the special guilt of Eve 
in yielding to the guile of the serpent ; so 
that now the woman might attain salvation 
as well as the man (although she was not 
suffered to teach) if she continued in faith 
and charity. The child-bearing (rrjs renvo- 
yopias) ; here only ; but the verb t eKvoyovet#, 
which occurs in eh, v. 14, is found (though 
very rarely) in classical Greek. The equiva- 
lent, both in the LXX. and in classical 
Greek, is re Kpovoieca. The reference to the 
birth of Christ — the Seed of the woman — 
which some commentators (Hammond, Peile, 
Wordsworth, Ellicott, etc. ; not Bengel, Al- 
ford, or the German school generally) see 
here, is rather strained, and anyhow cannot 
be proved without an inspired interpreter. 
The stress which is laid by some of the 
above on the use of the definite article here 
has no justification (sec e.g. 2 Pet. i. 5 — 7, 
where even the R.Y. does not think of 
translating “ the virtue,” “ the knowledge,” 
“ the temperance,” etc.). Nor is the mean- 
ing of hid, which Alford and others press, 
“through,” i.e. “in spite of,” like 5 ia wp6s 
ini Cor. iii. 15, at all probable from the con- 
text. Sanctification ( dyiaopds ; Rom. vi. 19 ; 
1 Thess. iv. 3, etc.). Sobriety {ow<ppoobvt}) ; 
as in ver. 9. ft only occurs besides in Acts 
xxvi. 25. 


HOMILETICS* 

Yers. 1 — 15 . — Public ivorship. The whole chapter is given up to directions concern- 
ing the public worship of the Church, We may notice the following particulars. 

L The subjects of public prayer. When the Church meets together in the Name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, it meets as pre-eminently the friend of the human race. As 
the Church of him who is the world’s Saviour and Redeemer, it must manifest the 
same spirit of universal love which animated him. It is not as being haters of the 
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human race (as their enemies falsely said), but as being true lovers of their kind, that 
Christians banded themselves together and refused all fellowship with Hie unfruitful 
works of darkness. This love, then, was especially to be shown in their united prayers. 
When they came together, though perhaps their enemies were thirsting for their blood, 
they were to offer up their united prayers for all men. Specially, with a view to the 
peace and order of society, should they pray for kings and governors and all in authority, 
that by God’s blessing upon their government the course of this -world might be so 
peaceably* ordered that his Church might serve him joyfully in all godly quietness. 
And if we consider how much human happiness depends upon good government on the 
part of the rulers, and upon quiet obedience to the laws on the part of the people?, 
we shall see how much need there is for such prayers. In our own days the restless 
spirit that is abroad, the impatience of all control, and the general weakening of rule 
and authority all over the world, increases the need both of wisdom and strength in 
rulers, and consequently for the strengthening of their hands by the prayers and 
intercessions of the people of God. 

II. The persons who are to pray in the Christian assemblies. These are 
limited to the men. The prayers and the teaching in the congregation are to be 
conducted by men only. The difference of sex, and the different social and religious 
functions of each sex, are really of Divine appointment. As St. Paul says to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xi. 9), “the woman was made for the man, and not the man for 
the woman ; ” and all the subsequent relations of the mam and woman, in the family, 
in the state, and in the Church, are naturally evolved from their primeval state as 
ordered by God. It is obvious, too, that there must be harmony in these various 
relations, and that the principle which rules in one department of life must rule in 
the others also. Anyhow, it is distinctly laid down, on the apostolic authority of St. 
Paul, that in the Church assemblies the functions of public prayer, and public teaching 
and preaching, are confined to men. The wide field of more private female ministra- 
tions is still open to godly women, and seems to be amply justified by the existence of 
prophetesses in the primitive Church, and by such examples as that of Priscilla (Acts 
xviii. 26). As regards the character of the men who lead the prayers of the congrega- 
tion, three qualifications are named: holiness, quietness of spirit, simplicity in the 
petitions’. The hands that are lifted up to God in prayer must be clean hands, unstained 
by blood, untainted by bribes or dishonest gains, unpolluted by any evil deeds. The 
prayers that are offered must come from hearts where no malice or ill will dwells, no 
resentment for wrongs received or injuries endured; and from minds where the spirit 
of controversy is dumb, and no cavilling is to be found. Sincerity and godly simplicity, 
with an honest faith in the faithfulness of God, are essential to acceptable prayer. 

III. The third feature in the public assemblies of the saints on which St. Paul insists 
is THE MODEST DRESS AND DEMEANOUR OF THE CONGREGATION. This applies especially 
to the women, but it is true of the men also. Christians come to church to worship 
the glorious God, to humble themselves before his holy presence, and to hear his 
Word, not for display, not to attract notice, not for vain-glory or worldly vanity. 
It is, therefore, quite out of place for either men or women to make a parade of finery 
in church. The ornaments best suited for persons professing godliness at all times, 
but especially when they approach the throne of God, are those of a pure heart and 
a meek spirit, and an abundance of good works. It is the hidden man of the heart 
which needs adorning for its access to the court of heaven. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver. 1. — The regulation of public worship. The apostle gives Timothy a series of 
injunctions respecting the assemblies for public worship, which sprang naturally out of 
the solemn charge he had given him in the previous chapter. 

I. The paramount duty of public prayer. “I exhort therefore, first of all, 
that petitions, prayers, supplications, thanksgivings, be made for all men.” 1. Th* 
leading jrtace given to prayer in this series of instructions respecting the administration 
of tbs Church, proves its pre-eminent importance . It is the breath of vital godliness 
(1) God promises to hear public prayer (2 Chron. vii. 14 — 16) ; (2) Christ sanctifies it 
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hy Ms presence (Matt* xviii. 20); (3) tire saints delight in it (Ps. xlii. 4); (4) they 
are to be exhorted to the exercise of it (Iieb. x. 25) ; (5) it is not to be conducted in an 
unknown tongue (1 Cor. xiv. 14 — 16). 2. The variety, of terms in- which it is here 

described implies the diversity of circumstances in width God's people are placed. (1) 
“ Petitions.” This term expresses the sense of insufficiency and need, and may be a 
special form of a particular prayer. (2) “ Prayers,” This is prayer in general, as repre- 
senting the spirit of devotion. (3) “Supplications.” This signifies a closer dealing 
with God, a more childlike confidence in prayer. (4) u Thanksgivings.” Thk suggests 
that element which ought never to be absent from our supplications— gratitude for past 
Percies. 

II. Fob whom abb we to pray ? “ For all men.” 1. It would not be acceptable 
prayer if we were to pray only for ourselves * It is not Christ-like to look down with 
a sense ot superiority upon the. mass of men as sunk in perdition. 2. We are bound to 
love all men , and therefore to pray for their welfare. Much of our happiness depends 
upon our identifying ourselves lovingly with others. 

III. Prayers are specially to be made fob kings and all in high place. 
“ For kings and for all in high place.” 1. Such. persons pre-eminently need our prayers . 

(1) They wLld great power for good or evil;. (2) they are. exposed to many dangers; 
(3) they are liable to greater temptations than other mem 2. God has poiver to 
influence their public action. (1) The. hearts of kings are in his hands; (2) he sets 
them up and he removes them (Dam ii. 21); (3) he can establish their throne in 
righteousness and justice (Prov. xvi. 12). 3. Kings can do much to promote the well- 
being of the Church of God . u That we may pass a:- quiet .and tranquil life in all godli- 
ness and gravity.” We should pray for kings, because they can promote our outward 
peace and our inward tranquillity, by- restraining the had and encouraging the good. 
Kings, can thus protect us in the exercise of our religion and- in the practice of godliness. 
Wicked kings can .expose the godly to cruel risks, and expose their gravity to unseemly 
perils. 4. The duty of praying for kings is not affected by the consideration that they 
me pagans, or oppressors , or persecutors, (1) Christians will pray the more earnestly 
for them that God will change their hearts. All the kings were pagans in the days of 
the apostle, and many of them persecutors; (2) It was specially necessary to enjoin 
prayer for kings upon Christian communities, consisting largely of Jews who' had an 
intense longing to throw off the Roman yoke. It is a curious fact that it was the 
cessation of prayer by the Jews on- behalf of the Roman emperor that led to the final 
war four years after tins injunction, was given by the apostle. It may have been owing 
to his injunction that the Christians- were not involved in the disasters of that fatal 
rebellion. — T. 0. 

Yens. 3, 4. — The beneficial and acceptable nature of such catholic prayer . 45 For this is 
good and acceptable before God our Saviour.” 

I, Such prayer for all sorts of men is good. It is good: 1. Because it springs 
from a good motive , a loving interest in our fellow-men. 2. Because it is directed to a 
good end, the promotion of their highest 'welfare, 3. Because it is a divinely commanded 
duty « 

H. Such prayer is acceptable before God gub Saviour. It meets. God’s 
highest’, approval because it is in accordance with his own gracious designs toward 
the sons of men. Kw^V-'k'* 

III. Reason or ground for this universality of our public prayers. It is good 
and acceptable “ before God our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved, and to come 
to the knowledge of the -truth.” He wills that all men should be saved, therefore we 
should pray for all men. Our prayers will thus be in conformity with his will. 1. Con- 
sider the nature of, iht salvation here described. (1) It is not- mere salvation from 
intellectual error, for it is that which is involved in “ the full knowledge of the truth.” 

(2) It is not mere salvability, as if he made the salvation of all men possible. (3) It 
is not salvation merely ottered for man’s acceptance, but salvation -actually obtained and 
enjoyed. The immediate end is 44 the. knowledge of the truth ” the ultimate end salva- 
tion in : its completeness. 2. Consider the relation of the Divine will to this salvation „ 
“Who will have all men to be saved.” (1) There is- nothing in the language to justify 
the. theory of Universalists that all men will ultimately be -saved, (a) The "apostle uses 
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the term 6e\Gi, not the stronger term /Sovkfrcu, which implies will with „ a purpose or 
intent, (b) If he had used the term crib (at, he must have saved all; hut the word is 
vaid^mi, implying his will that they should be brought, through the knowledge of the 
truth, to salvation, (c) If we are to interpret the will of God by his providence, we 
must understand it in consistency with the fact that the large majority of mankind 
have never heard of salvation and have no knowledge of it. (d) It must be remembered 
that many must have failed to reach this salvation before Christ died at all. (2) The 
language of universality is consistent with other language of Scripture, (a) Christ 
says, “ Ana I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me” (John xii. 32); “All men. 
shall see the salvation of the Lord ” (Luke iii. 6). The Messiah “ shall pour out his 
Spirit upon all flesh ” (Joel ii. 28). Christ “ died for all,” and he may therefore be truly 
called Salvator hominum. He died for all to arrest the immediate execution of the 
sentence of the Law upon man for sin; to obtain for him unnumbered blessings in this 
life, that he might secure a proper foundation for the offer of salvation through his 
blood, (b) But the design of God in the death of Christ had not the same relation to 
all. He is “ the Saviour of all, but especially of them that believe.” He is the Saviour 
of his people, of his Church, of the elect, (c) The language of universality used in the 
passage was suggested by way of contrast to the restrictiveness of Gnostic teaching, 
which led the apostle to say to the Colossians that his aim was “ to present every man 
perfect in Christ ” (Col. i. 28) ; perhaps, likewise, the restrictiveness of a narrow Judaism, 
for he emphasizes in the context Ms mission as “ a teacher of the Gentiles.” There is 
deep mystery in God’s counsels. But he here sets forth his good will to man, and 
charges it on the conscience of believers to pray that all without exception should be 
brought to the knowledge of the truth. — T. C. 

Yers. 5 — 7 . — Reasons for this universality of prayer in the relation of all men to God 
and Christ “ For there is one God, one Mediator also between God and men, himself 
man, Christ Jesus.” The salvation of men cannot, therefore, be to us a matter of selfish 
indifference, •. 

L The relation of all men to God. The unity of God is consistent with all 
differences of dispensation. “ There is one providence belonging to the one God,” The 
apostle tells the Homans that, “as God is one,” he is the God of the Gentiles as well as 
the Jews (Horn. iii. 30). There is, indeed, “one God and Father of all” (Eph. iv. 4, 5). 
The apostle also says, “ The mediator ” (Moses) “ is not of one ” — one seed, i.e. including 
Jew and Gentile, for Moses had nothing to do with the Gentile — “ but God is one,” in 
relation to Jew and Gentile (Gal. iii, 20). In these passages the apostle sets forth the 
universality of the gospel offer. But in the text he infers the universality of the 
Divine good will from the provisions made for man’s salvation. 

II. The delation of all men to the Mediator. “One Mediator also between 
God and men, himself man, Christ Jesus.” 1. There is but one Mediator . The Gnostic 
mediation of angels is, therefore, excluded (Col. ii. 15, 18). Likewise the mediation of 
saints and angel-, as held by the Church of Home. This idea is dishonouring to the 
only Mediator, There is no Scripture for the distinction made between a mediator of 
redemption (Christ) and mediators of intercession (saints and angels). 2. The Mediator 
was man as well as God . (1) He was truly man, in opposition to the Docetie notion 
that he did q»ot possess a real human nature. (2) He was God as well as man in his 
Mediatorship, in opposition to the Homan Catholic theory that he only mediated in his 
human nature. The design of this error is to make way for human mediators. It is 
said to be absurd to conceive of Christ as God mediating between sinners and himself. 
(d) We answer that the Divine nature operated in Christ’s priestly work as well as the 
human, for “he through the eternal Spirit ” (his own Spirit) “offered himself to God” 
(Heb. ix. 14 ). ( b ) If he did not mediate in his Divine nature as well as liis human 
nature, he could not have been in any sense Mediator of the Old Testament saints, 
because their redemption was completed before he came in the flesh. The human 
nature is naturally emphasized because of the wuk of suffering and death which is here 
ascribed to him. 3. The passage does not minty that Christ was not God. He is else- 
where frequently called God and true God, but here there is a necessary reference to 
the catholic doctrine of a subordination of office. 4. The reference to the mediator slur 
brings up the idea of a covenant between God and man . Christ is; the Head of humanity, 
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the new Maiv the Lord from heaven, able to restore the lost relationship between God 
and man. 5. The mediatory agency is wrought through Christ" s sufferings and . death . 
“ Who gave himself a Hansom for all.” (1) This proves that all the. blessings of 
redemption come from the death of Christ, not merely from his incarnation. (2) He 
voluntarily gave himself as the Victim, yet he is “God’s unspeakable Gift.” (3) His 
death was strictly substitutionary. The words of the apostle resemble those of our 
Lord himself — “ he gave himself a Hansom for many ” (Matt. xx. 28). He was thus 
the Substitute contemplated by tbe apostle as the Messiah who had obtained from the 
Father the heritage of all families and nations of the earth, not Jews alone, But Gentiles. 

III. Tee true purpose op the gospel message. “The testimony to he borne in 
its own times.” 1. Tims the death of Christ is the great message to he carried to all the 
world. It is not his birth, or his example, or his truth, but, above all, what is the 
completion of them all— his death on Calvary. 2. It is to he preached in all times till 
the second coming of the Lord. 3. The apostle’s own relation to this testimony. 
“ Whereunto I was appointed a herald and an apostle (I speak the truth, I lie not); 
a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and truth.” Thus the universality of the remedial 
scheme is represented by the very mission of the apostle himself. He was “ a herald ” 
to proclaim the glad tidings here ; “ an apostle ” — let men say -what they will, he is an 
apostle, therefore the surpassing importance of his message — and “a teacher of the 
Gentiles” — to mark the world-embracing character of his gospel— “in faith and truth,” 
to signalize respectively the subjective and the objective elements in which his apostle- 
ship was to find its appropriate sphere.— T. C* 

Ver. 8. — The conduct of public prayer ly men . The apostle now proceeds to indicate 
the persons by whom public prayer is to be conducted, and the spirit which is to 
govern this part of public worship. 

I. Prayer in the Christian assemblies is to be conducted by men. “ I wish 
then that prayer be made in every place by men.” X. It is for mm to manage and 
direct the public services of the Church ; it is for women to take a more quiet though 
not less real place in worship. As woman had, been emancipated by the gospel — for 
there were no longer “ male and female ” in Christ— and as she had taken such a 
prominent place in ministering to Christ, the apostles, and the saints, there may have 
been a disposition on the part of female converts to assert themselves actively in the 
public life of the Church at Ephesus and elsewhere. The apostle expresses not a mere 
wish or desire, but, what is equivalent to a solemn command, that the men alone should 
he responsible for the conduct of the public services. The injunction does not affect 
the right or duty of women to conduct prayer in private life or in meetings of their 
own sex. 2. Prayer is to he made in every, place. This rule is to obtain in all public 
assemblies of the saints, wherever held. There is, perhaps, a recollection of our Lord’s 
words that there is to be no restriction of prayer to one holy place (John iv. 21), 

II. The spirit and manner in which public prayer is to be conducted. “ Lifting 
up holy hands without wrath or disputing.” 1. The posture must he reverent. It was 
customary for the Jews to pray with uplifted hands. It was likewise the general 
attitude adopted by the early Christians. It was the attitude significant (I) of the 
elevation of the heart to God; (2) of the expectation of an answer from heaven. 2. 
The uplifted hands must he holy. They must be hands unstained by vipe. “ Cleanse 
your hands, purify your hearts ” ( Jas. iv. 8). The hands must be free from any sin 
that would render prayer unacceptable to God. “ Wash you, make you clean” (Lsa. 
i. 16). 3. Prayer should he free from all passionate feeling. “ Without wrath and dis- 
puting.” Perhaps arising from religious altercation or debate. Prayer belongs to the 
peaceful heart. Faith and love are its two sustaining principles, and exclude the idea 
of passion against our fellow-men.— T. C. 

Vers. 9, 10. — The attire and deportment of women in the Christian asse7nhlies. Th 
.apostle continues his directions in relation to public prayer. “Likewise,” he says, xk 
effect, “ let women when they pray be modestly adorned.” 

I. Their apparel and deportment, “ Likewise also that women adorn themselves 
•in modest apparel, with shamefastness and sobriety; not with braided halm and gold, 
.and pearls, and costly raiment.” 1. The injunction refers specially to the drm of 
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women in ike Christian assemblies , which ought not to he showy dr conspicuous, calcu- 
lated either to swell the heart of the wearer with pride, or to attract the eyes of others 
in forgetfulness of the solemnity of public worship. 2. While adornment is expressly 
allowed, according to age and station , to the exclusion of anything slovenly, there must 
be nothing in the attire or deportment inconsistent with modesty, self-restraint, or 
Christian simplicity. There must be no excessive care bestowed upon the adjustment 
of the hair, and no adornment with gold, or pearls, or costly array inconsistent with the 
attire previously recommended. Plaiting the hair may be the most convenient way of 
arranging it, and wearing ornaments is no more sinful in itself than wearing apparel. 
The injunction is that women should not seek such adornments as would either 
endanger piety or draw away their affections from higher things. 

II. The true adornment of women. “But (which becometh women professing 
godliness) through good works.” 1. Religion is external as well as internal. There 
is the form which must he clothed with the power of godliness ; religion must not be 
secret, but manifest to the world. Therefore women must profess the Christian name, 
and take part in the worship of the Church. 2. There must be a harmony between the 
profession of godliness and those deeds of mercy and piety which, Dorcas-like, show the 
true disciple of Jesus. 8. The highest distinction of women does not spring from dress 
or decoration , but from the lustre that is thrown round their character by works of 
goodness. They will thus “adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour” (Titus ii. 10). 
— T. 0. 

Yers. 11 — 15. — The proper sphere and behaviour of women. The apostle is still 
thinking of the public services of the Church. 

I. The wo max is forbidden to teach or preach in the Church. “ Let a woman 
learn in silence in all subjection. But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to lord it 
over the man, but to be in silence.” This injunction has a threefold relation— -first to 
herself, then to her husband, then to the Church. \. She is to* learn in silence . This 
duty concerns herself. She is to be a learner, not, a teacher. Slie is to give all devout 
attention to the public instruction, so as to learn more and more of Christ and his 
gospel. ^And if what she heard was either difficult or doubtful, she was to ask her 
husband at home (1 Cor. xiv. 84) ; and, in case of his inability to meet her difficulties, 
she could resort privately to the authorized teachers of the Church. This learning 
attitude was to be “ in all subjection ” both to her husband and to the rulers of the 
Church. Yet it did not imply that she was to accept false teaching, or forego her just 
right to prove all things and reject what was unsound. 2. She is not to lord it over the 
man. As teaching or preaching is the act of those in authority, her assumption of this 
function would imply a lordship over her husband. Husband and wife are “heirs 
together of the grace of life,” but the gospel has not exalted woman to a position of 
authority over her husband. 3. She is not to teach in the Church. (I) This injunction 
of the apostle does not forbid her teaching privately, either her children, as Timothy 
was taught by his mother, or her servants, or the younger women (Titus ii. 4), or even 
her husband privately on fit occasions, or even strangers, as Priscilla taught Apollos 
(Acts xviii. 26). (2) It forbids her teaching in public, (a) It is suggestive that the 

words usually translated in the New Testament “to preach” (/c^crcrw, 

KarayyeAAco) are not used in connection with this prohibition, as if women were merely 
forbidden to preach* but still allowed to teach. The word used here is “to teach” 
(8M(nc<a) t and the word used in 1 Cor. xiv. (haXeco ) — “to talk, chatter, babble”— is 
even more comprehensive. These words all include preaching as the greater includes 
the less; therefore preaching is also forbidden to women, (b) Prophesying was for- 
bidden to women as well as teaching. This was a supernatural gift enjoyed both by 
men and women in the primitive Church, but is not enjoyed now by either men or 
women. It is never in the New Testament used for preaching, or for mere speaking in 
meeting. But were there not women who prophesied in the Corinthian Church V 
(1 Cor. xi. 4, 5.) (a) The gift of prophecy being connected with the gift of tongues, 
and both being now obsolete, the title of women to the exercise of such a gift in this 
age utterly fails. The apostle, in his discussion concerning prophecy and the gift 
of tongues, forbids women to speak at all in the Churchts (1 Cor. xiv,); If was in- the 
very rnidgt of Ms injunctions respecting use of supernatural gifts f hab he says, “ As 
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m all Churches of the saints, let your women keep silence in the Churches, for it is not 
permitted to them to speak ... for it is a shame for women to speak in the Churches.” 
Prophesying as well as preaching is forbidden to women, (y) Much unnecessary 
difficulty has been caused by the passage respecting “ a woman praying or prophesying 
with her head uncovered ” (1 Cor. xi. 5). The apostle seems for the time to allow 
the practice, while he condemns the manner of its performance; but afterwards he 
forbids the practice itself. In the earlier passage he rebukes merely the indecency of 
an existing custom, and then in the later he forbids the custom itself. Calvin 
says, “ By condemning the one he does not commend the other.” You cannot regard 
as of equal authority a practice and a command, both explicit and repeated, which 
destroys the practice. (5) <c But these directions were given to Greek Churches, and 
cannot apply to the women of our day.” We answer that they apply to all Churches ; 
for the apostle says, “ As in all Churches of the saints, let your women keep silence in 
the Churches.” The reasons given for the prohibition prove that it has nothing to do 
with usages, or customs, or times, or races. 

II. The reason or ground of the apostle’s prohibition. It is to be found in 
the original law of the relation of woman to man. 1. Man's headship in creation . “ For 
Adam was first formed, then Eve.” Man’s priority of creation is the first reason, but it is 
to be taken together with the statement in 1 Cor. xi. 8, 9, “ For the man is not of the 
woman, hut the woman of the man ; for also the man was not made for the sake of the 
woman, hut the woman for the sake of the man.” Besides, as “ the Head of every man 
is Christ, the head of the ’woman is the man ” (1 Cor, xi. 3). “ The husband is the head 
of the wife” (Eph. v. 23). The woman, therefore, stands under law to her husband, and 
therefore any attempt on her part to assume the part of head or guide is to overturn 
the primal order of creation. 2. Woman's priority in transgression. “ And Adam was 
not deceived, but the woman being altogether deceived fell into transgression.” They 
both sinned ; but Adam was not deceived, for he fully understood the sin he -was com- 
mitting when he yielded to the persuasiveness of his wife. (1) This reference implies 
the truly historical character of the narrative in Genesis. It is no myth or legend. 
The fall of man is an historic fact of the greatest importance, for it grounds the doctrine 
of original sin, without which human nature, says Pascal, is an inexplicable riddle. 
(2) The deception was practised upon Eve, not upon Adam, for she confessed that the 
serpent beguiled her. (3) This facility of deception on her part seems to suggest to 
the apostle her inferiority to man in strength of intellect, and the consequent wrongness 
of allowing to woman an intellectual supremacy over man. 

III. The blessing upon woman standing within her true sphere. “But she 
shall be saved through the child-bearing, if they abide in faith and love and holiness 
with sobriety.” 1. It is here implied that ivoman is to find her right sphere in the 
relations of motherhood . The change of number implies that Eve is here to be regarded 
as the representative of her sex. Her sphere is in the home life ; her destiny lies in 
the faithful discharge of its duties. Eve was to be the mother of all living; it was to 
be through the seed thus given her that the curse was to be lifted off the world, and 
the head of the serpent bruised. There is an evident allusion in “ the child-bearing ” 
to the Incarnation, but it points likewise to the collective seed associated with Christ. 
2. It implies that women are not saved, as Ron an Catholics contend, by mere child- 
bearing, so that a woman dying in her travail is necessarily saved, for the apostle links 
with it certain spiritual qualifications as necessary to salvation. (1) Faith — implicitly 
resting in the Divine promise and upon the Divine Redeemer, “as the seed of the 
woman ; ” (2) love, as the inspiration of all her wifely and motherly duties ; (3) holiness, 
as implying purity of life, circumspectness of walk, and devotedness to God; (4) with 
sobriety, as marking the self-effacing, self-restraining, self-governing spirit which she 
is to carry into all the conditions of her life as a Christian mother.-*— T. 0, 

Yer. 2. — U A quiet life." ^Nothing in the gosrel was revolutionary. Its aim was not 
to upset thrones, but to purify all the centres of power; not to make assault at once on 
polygamy and slavery, but to undermine them by the Christian spirit and sacrifice. Prayer 
is here made for kings and all in authority. Bulership there must be. Anarchy is 
misery. Fields must he ploughed ; grain must be stored ; homes must be ps»teete& ; 
cr else weakness becomes the prey of strength. The purpose, then, of God, in ordination 
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of law and government, is that we may enjoy a quiet life. To some a quiet life is the 
least desirable thing; but it is the life of nature, and it is the most blessed life. How 
quietly the flowers blow, the stars shine, the dew descends, the birds wing their 
flight, the light falls ! 1. “A quiet life ; ” for if there he disorder , all life is at a stand - 
still. Even great artists like Gferome, during the last French Revolution, had to bury 
their pictures, for the time, beneath the earth. 2. “ Quiet;” for think of the forces 
around us. We need good government to preserve us from the violent, the lewd, and 
the criminal. The sea of human passion is always ready to break its barriers; the 
volcano would soon burst through the crust. 3. “ Quiet ; ” for this is the great enjoy - 
meat of life. Our happiest hours have been quiet ones — at home ; by the river or the 
sea ; in the valleys and in the forests ; and in the Church of God. “ That we may lead,” 
which implies continuance ; life without trepidation.; absence of the disorders which 
check industry, prudence, and enterprise. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 2. — i€ A peaceable life” Christ said, “ Peace I leave with you/’ and he intended 
this to be the element in which nations and families and individuals should live. 
Through faith in him, we have peace with God, peace with our brother, and peace in 
ourselves. The world delights in noise and tumult; fills its forums with fierce dis- 
cussions and debates ; hangs the pictures of Wouvermans, with their fierce battle-fields, 
on its walls. Some people are said to delight in strife — to be what is called “ law-thirsty; ” 
and in quiet villages, even, you meet with antagonisms that are fierce and frequent. I. 
“Peaceable ; ” for the gospel is to overcome evil loith good. To triumph, not by carnal 
weapons, but those that are mighty through God, and which have the secret majesty of 
their power in the cross. 2. “Peaceable for passion must he governed by conscience 
and Christ Unquestionably the microscope shows us insects at war in the globule of 
water ; and the beasts of the fbresjfc meet in deadliest conflict'. But man is to triumph 
over himself ; reason is to be lord over passion, and Christ is to be Lord over all. 3. 
“ Peaceable ; ” for a home without this is misery. Where jarring and disputation are, 
there the atmosphere is destructive of all holy, happy life. 4 . “ Peaceable ; ” for this is 
the end of law. Forms of government are not all in all. Greece and Rome alike fell 
under the same form of government under which they rose. 5. “ Peaceable for the 
Prince of -Peace is to reign . He came to fulfil the angels’ song, “Peace on earth, and 
good will to man;” and one day, by his cross, he will" draw all hearts unto himself. — 
W. M. S. 

Yer. 2. — Moral loveliness , “In all godliness and honesty.” It may be said that 
“godliness” includes “honesty;” but we must not be the slaves of pedantry in words; 
it is good sometimes to emphasize. 

I. Godliness is essential to the order op the state. Rousseau remarks, “A 
country cannot well subsist without liberty, nor liberty without virtue.” Peaceable- 
Jives must be godly lives. The safety of a nation is not “ lions chained,” hut “lions 
turned to lambs.” Modern sociology thinks it can do without godliness. It has 
invented some philosophy of morals of its own; some Ideal of utility called “the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” Philosophers may understand it, but common people 
cannot. So much depends on what is meant bv “ the greatest good.” For if you exclude 
the soul, the greatest good is only a secular paradise, and that is death to all the heroism 
which can deny itself earthly pleasure for the sake of high spiritual ends. By “ godli- 
ness” we understand God-likeness in men. Some talk of seraphic holiness ; we prefer the 
old word “godliness.” Let a seraph be a seraph ; we want to he men. It is not wise 
for children to sing, “ I want to be an angel they should want to be good children. 
We want godliness; purity like God’s; pity like God’s; fidelity like God’s; holiness 
like God’s. “ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 

II. Honesty is essential to the true Christian life. Ho fine ideas of spirituality 
that set at nought common morality must find honour amongst us. While our hearts' 
are in heaven, our feet are upon the earth. 1. We must be honest to our convictions; 
act out what we think ; dare to be true to ourselves. 2. We must be honest in word; 
dealing in good coin ; not pretending to be what we are not. Better honest silver than 
counterfeit gold. 3. W,e are to he honest in deed. Whether we build, or buy, or sell, 
whether we paint with the artist, or mingle in the marts of commerce, we are to see to 
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it that the stamp of honesty is on all we do. For all this we are to pray ; for there is 
a great sky over us all, and a great Father in heaven, and a great Saviour in whoso Name 
we may pray. So life will be peaceful and holy ; based upon the granite rock, hut bathed 
in the delicate haze of the firmament of heaven ; solidity clothed with beauty ; and he to 
whom we pray heareth us always.-?— W. M. S. 

Yer. 6. — The self-giving of Christ . “Who gave himself a Ransom for all, to be 
testified in due time.” \Ve are indebted to the slavery of St. Paul’s time for the use of 
the word “ ransom.” So literature, in its words, enshrines history. W r e cannot make a 
perfect theory of the Atonement. Many have tried. Some have taken the idea of slavery ; 
some have taken the idea of debt. There has been the “ commercial ” theory, and the 
“ legal ” theory ; but no theory is complete that does not contain all the ideas. The 
idea of “ransom” has had its false theory; for in the seventh century some theologians 
said, “ It was a price paid to the devil” That we are the slaves of sin, and that Christ 
ransoms us, is the great doctrine of the gospel 

L Christ gave himself. The humanity of that age gave others. What is the great 
study of the dying Roman age? Selfishness. The patricians, wrapped up in togas, 
saw, "in the Colosseum, the gladiators fall to amuse them. The great generals brought 
home as slaves— physicians, musicians, and workmen, and used them as good invest- 
ments. Rome bore away the native art of Greece to decorate its own homes. Not only the 
humanity of that age, but the humanity of every age without Christ, tends to self-ism. 
The philosophy of the cross is the only social philosophy. It does not take. It leaves 
men to the personal use of their gifts and possessions ; but it says, “ Give yourself — 
your purest ideals, your best impulses, your noblest powers, for the good of others.” 

II. The C/Esaes of that age had no true power. They held men by the throat, 
and not by the heart; and they were lifted to Cassarship by the Praetorian guards. 
They rose and fell by the sword ; and the dagger or the Tiber saw the last of them. 
The words were a satire on the Saviour, “saying that he also himself is Christ, a King ” 
— an unconscious prophecy, and yet how true ! His kingdom came without observation ; 
it was an empire within the heart; it was not in word, but in power ; it w r as not with 
observation, but it silently grew like the mustard seed. Its foundation was in this, 
“He gave himself”- — his ..exquisite sensibilities, his sacred energies, his mn wearied 
endurance, his contact with shame and scorn ; and then, on the cross, he died, “ the Just 
for the unjust, to bring us to God.” — W. M. S. 

„ Yer. 9 . — Modest adornment “That women adorn themselves in modest apparel.” 
The gospel never . permits asceticism. As God is the God of beauty, and nature is 
clothed with garments (like the high priest of old) of glory and beauty, so here we 
have the true idea carried out in religion. Women are “ to adorn themselves.” God’s 
most beautiful work in creation, the human frame, is to he fitly apparelled ; for, to this 
day, art knows no higher subject than the human face and form. But — 

I. Modesty is to be the spirit of all adornment, because the nature of the being 
adorned is a sacred nature. Woman is the true guardian of virtue. Her manner, her 
temper, her spirit, — all these constitute the best defence of virtue. 

II. Dress is the symbol of character. If there is absence of shame-heartedness, 
there will be absence of shame-facedness. The womanhood of that age had sunk very 
low. By turns woman had been the toy or slave of man. The gospel uplifted her ; 
for we arc all equal in the sight of God. There was neither male nor female there ; and 
she must help the great ideal, and by modest apparel show the innate modesty of 
her thought and feeling. For, say what w-e like, dress acts upon the mind and character. 
Dress like a clown, and you will feel like a clown. Modest apparel need not be shorn of 
taste a ad refinement and true beauty. It is no dishonour to a woman that she likes 
dress. It is not Christian to destroy that taste ; but that which become th women pro- 
fusing godliness is modest though beautiful apparel— W. M. S. 

Ycrs. 1—7. — Universalism. I. Universality in our appearing before Gob on 
behalf of others. 1. Broad teaching ■, “I exhort therefore, first of all, that suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men.” This is the first 
uaty which pressed upon the apostle’s mind, as claiming attention. If a priest is one 
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who acts for oilers, then there is. here required of ns priestly service, which is only in 
accordance with onr being called, in 1 Pet. ii. 5, a holy priesthood. Our priestly service 
is here regarded as twofold. (1) Frayerfor all . For the sake of emphasis and fulness 
three words are used to denote prayer, which a Greek would be better able to distinguish 
than we can do now. The first word, seems to mark the state of need out of which 
petitions take their rise. The second word seems to mark our approaching God with 
our petitions. The third word seems to mark the urgent way in which we are to 
approach God with our petitions. An intercessory character is given to all three by 
the accompanying words. It is right that we should turn our wants into petitions for 
ourselves, that we should approach God with these petitions, and that we should press 
them with all urgency. Rut there is a range of want beyond ourselves which we are here 
directed to cover by intercession. We are to turn the wants of others into intercessions 
for them ; with our intercessory petitions we are to go to the throne of grace, and we are 
to press them there with all the urgency of which we are capable. We are not to be 
so selfish as to think only of ourselves in our prayers. The Spirit, even in the way of 
blessing us, would direct us away from ourselves to what others need. But for whom 
are we to intercede ? This is the point to which the teaching of the apostle specially 
refers. It is certainly our duty to intercede for our family and friends. “ He that pro- 
videth not for Iris own, and specially for those of his own house, hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” And, if we do not take the wants of our own before God, 
we are not acting the natural part, which is to be expected of us as Christians. Rut 
there is also a family selfishness, from which, if we would have the larger blessing, we 
must be freed in our prayers. £< 0 God, the Creator and Preserver of ail mankind, we 
humbly beseech thee for all sorts and conditions of men ; that thou wouldest be pleased 
to make thy ways known unto them, thy saving health unto all nations ” We are not 
to be prevented from interceding for others by reason of their ill desert. God has shown 
us Abraham, that prince of the elder covenant, using his privilege on behalf of unde- 
serving Lot, and also on behalf of ungodly Sodom. He lias also shown us his afflicted 
patriarch under direction to pray for the uncharitable Eliphaz, Zopbar, and Bildad. 
They were to offer sacrifice ; but God said, “ My servant Job shall pray for you : for him 
will I accept.” “ We are to pursue the sinner with love; we are to weave around the 
impenitent a network of prayer from which he rnay find it hard to extricate himself.” 
We are not to allow obscurity or distance to separate us from souls. St. Yincent do 
Paul conveys some of his prayers (as by a definite grant) “ to the most forgotten soul 
in purgatory.” Surely we are entitled to convey our prayers to the most forgotten soul 
in this world. Roman Catholic writers are to be commended for the stress they lay on 
the ties which unite us to the great human society in which God has placed us. It is 
not their truth, for it is simply the spirit of our being here enjoined to offer up prayer 
for all men. We are to think of ourselves as belonging to a great world of need, belong- 
ing to it more than we do to ourselves ; and we belong to it in this way, that we are 
bound to pray for it with all earnestness that the ends of Christ maybe advanced in it; 
thus, we believe, making our influence felt in circle after circle to its utmost bound. 
(2) Thanksgiving for all . It is the frequent teaching of the apostle that thanksgiving 
is to accompany the presentation of petitions. We are not to be so much taken up 
with our wants as to forget our mercies. While, then, we are to be quick to see the 
wants of others, we are also to be quick to see their mercies. And, while we turn their 
wants into intercessions, we are to turn their mercies into thanksgivings. But for whom 
are we to thank God? We are especially to give thanks for those who are bound up 
with us in the family unity, if they are free from calamity, and more so if they are the 
subjects of saving grace. There may he those in our homes who cannot thank God for 
themselves, and we are to do this for them. But we are to give our thanksgivings a 
wider sweep. We are to give thanks for our neighbour, even when he may bear us a 
grudge, even when his interests may seem to conflict with ours. We are to get beyond 
ail that would narrow our souls, and lay hold upon this, that God sees fit to bless him; 
and why should we begrudge the Giver his due of praise? We are to thank God for 
those who are sensible of their mercies, and are not remiss themselves in thanking 'God. 
We do not need to he afraid of God receiving too much gratitude for mercies bestowed. 
If there are those who are ungrateful for mercies, and do not give God the, glory, it is 
meet ^hat we, who have a right understanding of things and are jealous of God’s glory. 
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staid see that lie is not robbed of Ms sacrifice of praise. Our thanksgiving is to 
extend far beyond our knowledge. We are to seize the spirit of universality which the 
apostle here inculcates. “ Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we thine unworthy 
servants do give thee most humble and hearty thanks for all thy goodness and loving- 
kindness to us and to all men.” A requirement for both parts of this priestly work ^ is, 
that we take pains to acquaint ourselves with the men that dwell on the earth, and with 
what is taking place among them. A second requirement is that wo open our hearts 
to their needs and mercies. By intelligence and large-heartedness, our work shall 
answei its end, viz. the calling down of blessing on men. 2. Special teaching. “ For 
kings and all that are in high place; that we may lead a tranquil and quiet life in all 
godliness and gravity.” We are to understand the highest and the subordinate repre- 
sentatives of authority in the state. Our duty branches out in the same way as before. 
(1) Prayer for kings and magistrates. We are to pray for them especially in their 
official capacity, that they may be enabled faithfully to discharge the duties of their 
office, and to glorify God therein. (2) Thanksgiving for kings and magistrates. In 
this land we can give unfeigned thanks to God that we enjoy so largely the blessings 
of good government. The public recognition of kings and magistrates would be con- 
ducive to their leading a tranquil and quiet life. The first word points to the state not 
using its power against them. The second word points to their not provoking a collision 
with the state. By the course enjoined, a right impression would go abroad regarding 
them, that they were not decriers of dignities, secret plotters against the existing; form 
of government. It was good advice which was given to the Jews of the Captivity : 
“ Seek the peace of the city, whither I have caused you to be carried away captives, and 
pray unto the Lord for it: for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace.” So the good 
advice of the apostle here saved the Christians (in the midst of the Homan empire) 
from many a false step. They could follow the quiet course in all godliness and gravity. 
The first word points to the habit of the Christian's mind, which is that he has a 
regard to the will of God in all things. The second word points to his having a 
regard to the propriety of things, which is “ the appropriate setting of higher graces and 
virtues.” Not mere policy, but the God-regarding habit, and the sense of propriety, 
kept the Christians in the quiet course. 3. Motive. “ This is good and acceptable in 
the sight of God our Saviour.” The intermediate reference is brought in to illustrate 
the universality of our service for others. This service in its universality is recom- 
mended, as having a high excellence in itself. Moreover, it is peculiarly pleasing to God 
in his character as Saviour, which is to be further brought out. Even Rousseau is our 
teacher of universality. “ The good man,” he says, “ plans his life with a reference to 
the whole, while the wicked man would gladly order all things with reference to 
himself. The latter makes himself the centre of all things, the other orders all with 
reference to a common Centre, even to God.” 

H. Universality of the purpose of salvation. “Who willeth that all men 
should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth.” It would be making feeble- 
ness of the words to suppose the apostle's idea to be that God is willing that all men 
should be saved, as it is plainly dogmatic prejudice that accounts for Calvins assertion 
that the apostle is thinking, not of individuals, but of classes of men. It is a great 
truth, of which we are not to be robbed, that of every man it can be said that God 
willeth that he should be saved. We are to think of his will as in a state of active 
volition. It was in this state when, in the depths of eternity, he formed the purpose 
of our salvation. It is in this state now when, in the pleadings of the exalted Christ, 
in the workings of the Spirit, in all the dealings of Providence, he is seeking to secure 
the condition of our salvation, viz. our corning to the knowledge of the truth. We are 
to understand not mere intellectual knowledge, but experimental knowledge — our 
laying hold by faith upon pur Representative, and coming to know in our experience 
that there is salvation in him. This his active volition is directed toward all ; it can- 
not be said that he desires the salvation of one more than of another. He uses means, 
not towards one here and another there, but towards all alike coming to the knowledge 
of the truth, and finding ample and everlasting shelter in .his love. And if it is so 
with God., it is made plain as it could not otherwise be, that we are not to narrow down 
our petitions and thanksgivings (which are expressive of active volition) to a little 
circle of our own, but are to widen them out even toward all men. m 
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III. Universality of the dispensation of salvation. 1. Presided over ly the 
one God . “ For there is one God.” The pagan idea was that there were many gods. 

There was a god for every nation, a god for every small community, a god for every 
household. The god so attached was supposed to he devoted to the interests of his 
devotees, in preference or even in opposition to the interests of all others. What was 
that but breaking up the race into factions, and under the most powerful example 1 ? 
We have a much nobler conception— -all men under one God, and not different men 
under different gods. As we are all under the canopy of heaven, so we are all under 
the same canopy of the Divine love. “Is he the God of the Jews only? Is he not 
also of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also.” 

rt The great God that loveth all, 

Hath made both great and small* 

That shuts out all dashing of administration. As all are under the same Divine govern- 
ment, so all are governed on the same impartial, universal principles, and governed 
toward the one end of their salvation. 2. In the hands of the one Mediator. “One 
Mediator also between God and men, himself man, Christ Jesus.” A mediator is one 
who acts between two. Christ Jesus is here said to be Mediator between God and 
man. God, as it were, allows the administration to go out of his hands, but it does not 
suffer in doing so; for it passes into the hand, not of many mediators with many 
administrations, but into the hands of one Mediator, by which there is preserved the 
grand equality and universality of the administration. Christ could mediate on the 
Divine side, being God himself, thus carrying into the administration the whole mind 
of him whom he represented. The remarkable thing which alone is noted was that, to 
mediate on the human side, he became man, being linked not to some men, but to all 
men ; so that his mediation could be in the interest, not of some, but of all. It is matter 
for solemn thought to every man that Christ is linked to him, and linked to him with 
a view— according to the whole spirit of the administration — to his being saved. 

IY. Universality of the ransom. “Who gave himself a Ransom for ail.” If the 
language had been that Christ gave himself for all, there would not have been excluded 
the idea pf substitution. But emphasis is given to this idea by the word which is 
translated “ ransom.” It is literally “ loosing-price instead of.” It is implied that we 
were captives, hopelessly hound in the consequences of our sins. Not able to do any- 
thing for ourselves, we needed to be indebted to a substitute. The price our Substitute 
paid as ransom was himself, i.e. his life, which, being the life of him who was God as 
well as man, was more than equal to the lives of all men together. Such is the way— 
not to be too much literalizecl — in which the truth is conveyed here. The stress of 
the thought is to be laid on all. Time was when it was considered dangerous to say 
that Christ died for all. The apostle does not shrink from it, neither here nor where 
his language is that “ Christ tasted death for every man.” It adds a deep solemnity to 
the existence of a man, that this price has been paid for him. How shall he get rid of 
the obligation incurred, unless by doing as the captive does for whose ransom the stipu- 
lated money has been paid ? As the captive goes forth into the possession of freedom, 
grateful to his redeemer, so let each of us go forth into the possession of our freedom 
in Christ, grateful to him as having redeemed us with his blood. 

V. Universality of the testimony. “The testimony to be borne in its own 
times.” It is generally assumed that the reference is to the universal proclamation of 
the gospel. But there is this to be considered, that what is to be witnessed to is, that 
Christ Jesus gave himself a Ransom for all , i.e. all that ever lived, that live now, or 
shall ever live. And this does not seem to be properly witnessed to or borne out merely 
by the men of a distant time, or of distant times or ages, all having the knowledge of 
the gospel. It is better not to fix down the manner of the testimony, but to allow the 
verse to remain in its own universality, to have its due weight as one of many verses 
that hear upon the same point. There is suggested — not more than suggested — som - 
great testimony to the universality of the ransom. We cannot tell what the testimony 
will be, as it is here, for good reason, not condescended on. It is not borne now, but u 
is to be borne — it may be after long ages — yet in its own times. 

YI. Paul’s contribution to the universality of the testimony. “ Where* 
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unto I was appointed a preacher and an apostle (I speak the truth, I lie not), a teacher 
of the Gentiles in faith and truth. 5 * Paul was privileged in his day — before the arrival 
-of the times — to help forward the demonstration of the universal ransom. Forjfiis he 
was appointed a preacher, literally a herald, i.e. one that cried aloud in the Name, of 
Christ and spared not. He was also appointed to the high office of apostle, with 
which is connected the double asseveration, “I speak the truth. I lie not.” We cannot 
think of it being made thus strong for the sake of Timothy, but for the sake of some 
who were to be reached through Timothy. He was further appointed a teacher of the 
Gentiles in faith and truth. In this he overstepped Jewish limits, and was entering as 
far as he could into the universality of the gospel. And what he called upon men 
everywhere to do was to believe, the object of their faith being the truth that Christ 
died for them and for all. — R. F. 

Vers. 8 — 15. — The sexes in the Christian assembly. L The part op the men— to 
lead in prayer. “I desire therefore that the men pray in every place, lifting up 
holy hands, Without wrath and disputing.” The mind of the apostle, as here expressed, 
is that in every place where men and women assemble for Divine worship, the duty of 
conducting the public devotions shall devolve upon the men. They, and not the 
women, as appears from the following contrast, are to be the month of the congregation 
in prayer offered to God. This assignment of leading in prayer to them is mentioned 
along with the appropriate bodily posture, viz. the lifting up of the hands (as toward 
heaven) in the way of invoking the Divine blessing upon the congregation. With this 
is connected the inward qualification — lifting up holy hands, i.e. that do things that 
accord with their being engaged in so sacred a service. It is not the place that is to 
hallow the hands, but it is the hands that are to be holy, to be in keeping with the 
place* The orderliness implied in the men having- their proper place would tend to 
prevent the use of unholy perturbation of feeling, and the breaking forth of unseemly 
disputing, such as would unfit the congregation for engaging in prayer. “ He that prays 
to God,” says Jeremy Taylor, in 4 The Return of Prayers,’ “ with an angry, that is, with 
a troubled and discomposed spirit, is like him that retires into a battle to meditate, and 
sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, and chooses a frontier garrison to be 
wise in. Anger is a perfect alienation of the mind from prayer, and therefore is con- 
trary to that attention which presents our prayers in a right line to God. For so have I 
seen a lark rising from its bed of grass, and soaring upwards, and singing as he rises, 
and hopes to get to heaven, and rise above the clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten 
back with the loud Sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and 
inconsistent, descending more at every breath of the tempest than it could recover by 
the libration and frequent weighing of his wings, till the little creature was forced to 
sit down and pant, and stay till the storm was over ; and then it made a prosperous 
flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had learned music- and motion from an angel.” 

II. The tart of the women* 1. To be becomingly dressed . “ In like manner, 
that women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefastness, and sobriety; 
not with braided hair, and gold or pearls or costly raiment; but (which becometh 
women professing godliness) through good works ” It is with regard to dress that 
the apostle charges the women. They are not forbidden to adorn themselves, in 
nature G-od has a regard to adornment ; the flowers are painted chiefly in the way of 
appealing to the sense of the beautiful. Bo the apostle regards it as particularly 
a PP ro P r ^ e }° Hie women that they are to adorn themselves ; but they are to adorn 
themselves in modest apparel. There seems to be a wider reference than modest, and 
a twofold reference. ft is apparel that is suitable to women as suck. This certainly 
excludes dress that shocks the 'womanly feeling of modesty. But it also includes dress 
that is tasteful. Apart from what is expensive, good taste may be displayed in dress, 
as in the proper blending of colours. There is no religion in negligence as to dress. A 
woman should never be above attending to what is clean and whole and neat in dress ; 
and especially should she attend to this in appearing in the house of God. Jt is apparel 
that is suitable to women in respect of their circumstances. Age, rank, means, demands 
of religion, come in as modifying conditions, A brightness of colour that is in place m 
youth, is out of place in age. The servant is not to dress as her mistress Bhe who 
dresses upon a small income is not to be as she who dresses upon a large income. 
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There is not to he dressing as though this world were a paradise, and not, as it really 
is, full of human want. With outward deportment as to dress, are connected the 
inward feelings. There is shamefasiness, as the word originally . was in the Authorized 
Version. This feeling given to the woman should make her shrink from all impropriety 
in dress. There is also sobriety , or the feeling that keeps the love for dress -within the 
bounds of reason and religion. The apostle descends to particulars. Women are not 
to adorn themselves with braided hair and gold, or pearls, or costly raiment. It cannot 
be meant that these things are absolutely forbidden. Long hair is an ornament to a 1 
woman, and it is natural that it should be braided. Gold is an excellent substance, 
and can be wrought into most beautiful forms. It is God who has given the lustre to 
pearls. Ideas of what is beautiful can be carried to a great extent in garments, as in 
the garments prescribed for the Jewish high priest* It can only be meant that they 
are to be duly subordinated by women. They are not to make ends of them, as women 
of the world do. They are not to vie with one another in the use of them. They are 
not to be used in the way of gratifying personal vanity, or in the way of ostentation 
and drawing attention upon them. They are not to be used as though they were 
essential, being only on the outside, and an uncertain possession which cannot be carried 
beyond the world. They are only to be sought in connection with, and in due sub- 
ordination to, inward virtues. This is the thought to which the apostle carries us 
forward. There is that which becomes a woman professing godliness, i.e. professing to 
be regulated by the will of God in dress as in all matters. And the will of God will be 
considered in connection with the state of the world. It is such a world that Christ 
needed to come into it to save it. Moreover, it is such a world that Christ’s servants 
need to do much saving work in it. And a true Christian woman will not set her heart 
on what is showy or genuinely beautiful in dress or ornament, but will set her heart 
on what is more valuable. She will seek to be adorned with the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which in the sight of God is of great price. She will seek to be 
adorned, as the idea is here, with a kindly, benevolent disposition, such as finds its 
medium in good works. She will consider that the time and money unnecessarily 
spent upon the braiding of the hair, and gold, or pearls, or costly raiment, is so much 
taken from her power of performing good works. It must be said that the position of 
a true ghrisfian woman has its difficulties. Fashion which exercises such a sway is 
not the expression of pure Christian sentiments. It is to a large extent the expression 
of worldliness, or the striving after externals. The true Christian woman, then, has 
it as her task, on the one hand, not to go altogether against fashion so as to be singular # 
and to call attention to her, which would offend her feeling of modesty; on the other 
hand, to attain to simplicity and inexpensiveness in dress, so as to leave her free for 
discharging her Christian function as a doer of good works. 2. To be a learner , and 
not a teacher . “ Let a woman learn in quietness with all subjection. But I permit not 
a woman to teach, nor to have dominion over a man, but to be in quietness/’ The 
woman is to be receptive with regard to public teachings. She is to he a learner, not 
breaking the silence even to the extent of asking a question. For the language here 
is partly to be explained by what is said in 1 Cor. xiv. 35, “And if they will learn 
anything, let them ask their husbands at home.” The position of the apostle, that a 
woman is not to be a teacher in the house of God, is very implicit : “ I permit not a 
woman to teach/’ Whatever her qualifications— and some women are better qualified 
to teach than some men — the apostolic enactment is against her teaching. This enact- 
ment is grounded in what is natural. It would be reversing the natural order of 
superiority for men to sit under a woman as their teacher. It would also be giving 
woman a publicity from which every one who is unsophisticated and retains her native 
modesty must shrink. Her natural unfitness set forth in two facts , (1) Eve was created 
after Adam , “ For Adam was first formed, then Eve.” The apostle regards this fact 
as emblematic of a headship originally given to the man, which carries with it Ms 
exclusive right to he a teacher in the house of God. (2) The woman was first in the 
transgression . “And Adam was not beguiled, but the woman being beguiled hath 
fallen into transgression/’ We are not to understand that, for introducing sin into the 
world, she was thrown into a subordination which did not originally belong to her. But 
rather the way in which, acting for herself without regard to her husband, she was 
worked upon by the tempter was emblematic of a natural disposition which unfits her 
I. TIMOTHY. £ 
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for taking a public position. Promise annexed . u But she shall he saved through the 
child-hearing, if they continue in faith and love and sanctification with sobriety/’ So 
eminent an interpreter as Ellicott interprets this of the child-bearing by pre-eminence — 
woman giving birth to the Messiah-— but without good reason. The apostle has been 
excluding woman from activity in Church life in connection with which there is pub- 
licity ; here he points to her proper destiny as activity in family life. There is reference 
_ to the form in which the curse fell upon the woman ; in connection with this is there 
’ promise of blessing. There is not excluded from the promise the lower salvation. A 
mother, laying hold upon this promise, can hope in her danger to be preserved alive, with 
due submission, as is right in the sphere of temporal blessing, to the disposing of God. 
There is special reference to the higher salvation. “.She shall be saved,” shall find the 
path of her highest well-being, “ if they ” (there is a change to the class of Christian 
mothers, or more generally of Christian women, one depending to a certain extent on 
all) — “ if they continue in faith,” i.e. toward Christ, “ and love,” i.e. especially toward the 
needy, “and sanctification” i.e. attention to the rules of personal purity, with such sobriety 
as shall keep them to their proper sphere. — B. F. 


EXPOSITION 


CHAPTER IH. 

Yer. 1. — Faithful is the saying for this is 
a true saying , AY. ; seeketh for desire , AY . 
Faithful is the saying (see above, ch. i. 15, 
note). This manifestly refers to what 
follows, not, as Chrysostom and others, and 
margin of the BY., to the saying which 
precedes, in ch. ii. 15. Seeketh (bpiyercu); 
literally, stretches out his hands after . It 
is peculiar in the New Testament to the 
pastoral Epistles and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, though common in classical Greek 
(see ch. vi. 10 ; Heb. xi. 16). The noun ope^s, 
appetite, ’ desire (which is found several 
* times in the LXX.), is used once by St. Paul 
(Bom. i. 27). The office of a bishop ; mean- 
ing here, as everywhere else in Scripture, 
that of a presbyter, or priest. ’Emo-Konij, in 
the sense of “ the episcopate,” occurs only 
here and Acts i, 20, where it is rendered 
“bishopric” in the A.Y., and “ overseer- 
ship ” in the margin of the BY., being the 
translation in the LXX. of Ps, cviii. (cix., 
AY.) 9 of the Hebrew '.rnpj, “his office.” 
Elsewhere (Luke xix. 44 ; 1 Pet. ii. 12; 
v. 6) it means “ visitation.” But intcKonas, 
“ bishop ” (ver. 2)— -except in 1 Pet. ii. 25, 
where it is applied to Christ— always means 
the overseer of the particular flock,— the 
presbyter (Acts xx. 28 ; Phil, i, 1 ; Titus i. 7); 
and iiruTKoireiv the functions of such inter ko~ 
nos (1 Pet. v. 2 compared with 1). It was 
not till the sub-apostolic age that the name 
of inter kottos was confined to the chief over- 
seer who had “ priests and deacons ” under 
him, as Timothy and Titus had. Possibly 
this application of the word arose from the 
visits of the apostles, and afterwards of 
men sent by the apostles, as Timothy and 
Titus, Tychieus and Artemas, were, to visit 
the Churches, being occasional and tem- 


porary only, as those of Yisitors. For such 
occasional visitation is implied in the verb 
imer uinreadai (Matt. xxv. 36, 43 ; Luke i. 
68, 78; Acts vii. 23; xv. 36; Jas. i. 27). 
Afterwards, when the wants of the Churches 
required permanent oversight, the name 
inlffKonos — vescovo (It.), fceqrn (Fr.), hischof 
(Ger.), hisceop (A.-S.), aipiskaupus (Mceso- 
Goth.), etc. — became universal for the chief 
overseer of the Church. A good work 
(ua\ov epyovj not ayaQov, as ver. 10). KaAdV 
means “ honourable,” “ becoming,”,, “ bene- 
ficial,” and the like. 

Ver. 2. — The for AY. ; therefore for 
then, AY. ; without reproach for blameless, 
AY.; temperate for vigilant , AY.; sober- 
minded for sober , A .V. ; orderly for of good 
behaviour , AY. The bishop (see note on 
ver. 1) ; “a bishop ” is better English. 
Without reproach (aveni\7]nTo$) ; only here 
and ch. v. 7 and vi. 14 in the New Testament ; 
not found anywhere in the LXX., but used 
by Thucydides, Euripides, and others, in 
the sense of “ not open to attack,” “ blame- 
less.” The metaphor is said (though denied 
by others) to be from wrestling or boxing, 
when a man leaves no part of his body 
exposed to the attack of his adversary. 
The husband of one wife (comp. Titus i. 6). 
Three senses are possible. The passage 
may be understood (l)as requiring a bishop, 
(or presbyter) to have a wife, and so some 
took it even in Chrysostom’s time (though 
he does not so understand it), and so the 
Eussian Church understands it; (2) as pro- 
hibiting his having more than one wife at 
a time ; (3) as prohibiting second marriages 
for priests and bishops. Bishop Words- 
worth, Bishop Ellicott, and Dean Alford, 
among English commentators, all agree in 
thinking that (3) is the apostle’s meaning. 
In spite of such consensus , it appears in 
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the highest degree improbable that St. Paul 
should have laid down such a condition 
for the priesthood. There is nothing in his 
■writings when treating expressly of second 
marriages (Rom. vii. 2, 3 ; 1 Oor. vii. 8, 3y) 
to suggest the notion of there being any- 
th nig disreputable in a second marriage, 
and it would obviously cast a great slur 
upon second marriages if it were laid down 
as a principle that no one who had married 
twice was fit to be an fafovtoiros. But if 
we consider the general laxitv in regard 
to marriage, and the facility" of divoice, 
which prevailed among Jews and Romans 
at this time, it must have been a common 
thing for a man to have more than one 
woman living who had been his wife. And 
this, as a distinct breach of the primeval 
law (Gen. ii. 24), would properly be a bar 
to any one being, called to the “ office of a 
bishop.”/ The same case is supposed in 
1 Cor. vii. 10 — 13. But it is utterly unsup- 
ported by any single passage in Scripture 
that a second marriage should disqualify 
a man for the sacred ministry. As regards 
the opinion of the early Church, it was not 
at all uniform, and amongst those who held 
that this passage absolutely prohibits second 
marriages in the case of an episcopus , it 
was merely a part of the asceticism of the 
day. As a matter of course, such writers 
as Origen and Tertull Ian held it. The 
very early opinion that Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, had children by a former wife, 
which liryls place in the Protevangelium of 
James (ix.), is hardly consistent with the 
theory of the disreputableness of second 
marriages. In like manner, the phrase in 
ch. v. 9, svbs .avdpbs yvwf}, is best explained 
in accordance with the apostle’s doctrine 
about the lawfulness of a woman’s second 
marriage, as meaning that she was the 
husband of one man only, as long as her 
husband lived. (For the chief patristic 
opinions on the subject, see Bishop Words- 
worthy note, and Bingham’s * Christian 
Antiquities,’ bk. iv, ch. v.) Temperate 
0# ctA toy); peculiar to the pastoral Epistles 
(see ver. 11 and Titus ii. 2), but found 
m classical Greek. The verb vri&etv means 
41 to be sober ” (1 Thess, v. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 5 * 

1 Pet. i. 13,* iv. 7 ; v. 8). It denotes that 
temperate use of meat and drink which 
keeps the mind watchful and on the alert 
and then the state of mind itself so pro- 
duced. The opposite state of mind is 
described in Luke xxi. 34. Sober-minded 
(<ruxppova) ; in the New Testament only 
here and in Titus i. 8; ii. 2, 5. But 
irwfpnpca is found in the Gospels and 
Epistles J (ronppoyt^ca, cranppovurpds, <r<ad>p6v(tis, 
in the pastoral Epistles j and cco tppocrvvy} in 
ch. ii .15 (where see note). Orderly M<rutovi 
see ci^ ii. 9, note). Given to hospitality 


(<t>i\d$jvov ; as Titus i. S and 1 Pet. iv. 9). 
The substantive <piXo^yia is ‘found in Hum, 
xii. 13; Heb. xiii. 2. Ant to teach (h- 
datcTi/cov); only here and 2 Tim. ii. 24, and 
Philo, 4 De Praam, et Yirt.,’ 4 (ILtthor). The 
classical word is 8iSacncaXuc Js, though chiefly 
applied to things. In the ataie-q noted 
passage in 1 Pet. iv. the gifts of speaking 
and ministering are, as here, placed along- 
side that of hospitality. 

\ ex. 3. — N o braider for not given to wine , 
A.V. j the R. 1. omits the clause pfy daxpo- 
KepSo ; gentle for patient , A.V. ; contentious 
for a braider , A. Y. ; no lover of money , for 
not covetous, A. V . No brawler (ufy irdpoivov) * 
only here and Titus i. 7; but, as well as 
irapo'mos , common in classical Greek, in the 
sense of 44 quarrelsome over wine.” In 
Matt, xi, 19 and Luke vii. 34 “ wine- 
bibber” is ohoTtorns. In 1 Pet. iv. 3 the 
word for 44 excess of wine” is ohocpXvyla. 
No striker (ph TtXnKrnv); only here and 
Titus i. 7. It is used, though rarely, in 
classical Greek for a “ striker,” « brawler.” 
There is but weak manuscript authority 
for the reading in the T.R., pi] aicrypoitepSv. 
not given to filthy lucre, which is thought 
to have been derived from Titus i. 7 (gv) 
The internal evidence, however, is in its 
favour, as something is wanted to correspond 
to cupLXdpyvpov, just as irdpotvov and TcXfarvv 
correspond to iwieutr} and &paxov respec- 
tively. Gentle (eViex/ci}); as Titus iii. % 
bo also it is rendered in the A.Y. of Jas. 
iii. 17; 1 Pet. ii. 18. It is very common 
m classical Greek, in the sense of “fair” 
Bnitahle, 19 of things; and of 

fair, ^ kind, “gentle,” of persons. The 
substantive imeuceta means 44 clemency ” 

44 gentleness,” (Acts xxiv. 4; 2 Oor, x. l). 
Not contentious (dpaxoy) ; only here and 
Titus iii. 3 in the New Testament, and in 
Lcelus. xix. 5 in the Complutcnsian edition. 

It is also used in this sense in ilLchylus 
4 Peis®, ’ 955, though its more common mean- 
ing in classical Greek is “ invincible.” No 
lover of money {h$t\d.pyvpov ) ; only here 
and Heb. xiii. 5. ’Atpihapyvpla occurs in 
Hippocrates. The positive (ptxdpyvpos. 
(ptXapyvpia, occurs in ch. vi. 10; 2 Tim. iii 
2>‘ Luke xvi. 14. Neither the A Y. nor 
the R.Y. quite preserves the form of the 
original sentence, where the thieo negative 
qualities 04 vapoivov, pH wXiiKrnv, pv cda X po- 
Kepdi), 1..JX.) are followed by three positive 
■qualities^ (eVm/cf/, apa X or, ZLtpiXdpyvpov— 
gentle, 44 peaceful,” and 44 indifferent 
about money ”). 

Yer. 4.— -One that nileth well Ms own 
house. The ^dcr kotos is one who has to 
3 0V ? r ani * ru ^ (wpofcrrcMrflai) the house 
?oN God k K J- F ; Rom - xii - 8; 1 Tiiess. v. 
if), as the high priest was called “ruler of 
the house of God” (1 Chron. ix. 11; Neh* 
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si. II). So in Justin Martyr the bishop is 
called h xpoerrafs ran dSeXtbriv (‘ Apology/ 11) 
ami .‘imply 6 irpoiVTcas, and similarly in Hub. 
xiii. 7 the clergy are ot nyovp^voi fymv, “they 
■which have the ru le over you.” How needful, 
then, is it that ho should rule well his own 
bouse, and have his own children in sub- 
jection 1 The testimony given in this passage 
to a married clergy is two clear to need any 
comment. In subjection (eV v'/rorayyj) ; as 
above, ch. ii. II, where see note. For the 
sense, comp, Titus i 6, which leads us to 
apply the woitU, with all gravity (creppo- 
'ttjtos, the contrary to “riot,” aowia), to 
the chiidren. The children of the eirlo-KOTros 
are to exhibit that seriousness and sobriety 
of conduct which is in accordance with their 
YitlierVv office » together with , as in 

ch, i. 14. 

Yer. 5 . — Tint for /or, A.V*, knoweth for 
know, A.V. 

Ver, 6. — Puffed up for lifted up with pride , 
A.V. A novice {v <-6<pvrov) ; only here in the 
New Testament, but found repeatedly in the 
LXX. in its literal sense of “a tree” or 
“plantation” newly planted (Ps. cxxvii. 
3 (exxviii. 3, A.V.) ; cxliv. 12 ; Isa. v. 7). 
Here the novice or neophyte is one recently 
converted and received into the Church 
(comp. 1 Oor. iii. 6; Isa. lxi. 3). As such 
he is not yet fit to be a ra’ur and a teacher 
of the brethren. The reason follows. lest 
being puffed up he fall into the condemna- 
tion of the devil, Tvcpcadds, puffed up, is 
peculiar in the New Testament to the 
pastoral Epistles (ch. vi. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 4), 
from rv(p4s , smoke (comp. A Ivov rvcpopsvou, 
“smoking flax,” Matt, xii. 10). The idea 
seems to be “lightness,” “emptiness,” 
and “elation,” Some add that of “obscura- 
tion” as by smoke; rv<p4u\ to wrap in 
smoke; rervtptapai, to be wrapt in clouds 
of conceit and folly (Liddell and Scott). 
The condemnation of the devil A some- 
what obscure phrase. It means either (1) 
the same condemnation as that into which the 
devil fell through pride, — and so Chrysostom, 
dehausen, Bishop Ellicott, Wordsworth, 
Alford, etc., take it ; or (2) the condemnation 
or accusation of the devil. In the latter 
ca.se Kpifxa would be used in the same sense 
as ftpivis in Jude 9, and would mean the 
charge preferred against him by “the 
accuser of the brethren ” (comp. Job i. 9 ; 
iL 4, 5). One of the senses of upivea is “ to 
accuse” — like Kanrryop^iv (Liddell and Scott). 
And this view agrees with bvz&ujphv ual 
irarylSa rod ScafidXov in ver. 7, which means, 
not the trap into which the devil fell, but 
the trap laid by the devil. It remains doubt- 
ful which is the true sense, but (2) seems, on 
the whole, the most probable. The devil 
(rod diafioXov) can only mean Satan (Matt, 
iv. 1 ; xiii, 39, etc), though possibly con- 


ceived of as speaking by the mouth of 
tradueers and vilifiers of the Church, as in 

ver,. 7. 

Ver. 7 . — Good testimony from for a (food 
report of, A.V. ; that for which, A-V. Good 
testimony (p.aprvplar KaA J f]v ; see ch. v. 10). 

■ So it is said of Timothy himself that \%pm~ 
rvp&tro, “he was well reported of by the 
brefhr n” (Acts xvi. 2). In accordance 
with this rule, letters testimonial are re- 
quired of all persons to be ordained. Note 
the importance of character in a clergyman 
(comp. 2 Cor. vi. 3). Them that are without 
(rwy ; used in Matt, xxiii. 27 ; Luke 

xi. 39 ; 1 Pet. iii. 3 ; Rev. xi. 2, etc., of that 
which is outside or external literally, as 
the outside of the cup, the outer ornament of 
the body, the outside of the sepulchre, the 
outer court of the temple. It is synonymous 
with the more common form e£a>. (For the 
phrase, “they that are without” (oi ti>), as 
applied to those who are not members of the 
Church, see Mark iv, 11; John ix. 34, 35; 
1 Oor. v. 12, 13; Col. iv. 5; 1 These. iv, 12.) 
The opposite is €cr», fouffe. v (l Cor. v, 12; 
Matt, xxiii. 25, etc.). So exoteric and esoteric, 
of doctrines intended respectively for the 
outside world or the inner circle of disciples. 
Reproach (oveiSurjuop); the reproaches and 
revilings cast upon him by unbelievers 
(Rom. xv. 3; Heb. x. 33; xi, 26; xiii. 13), 
The verb l^tv has the same sense (eh. 
iv. 10; Matt. v. II ; Mark xv. 32; Luke vi. 
22; 1 Pet. iv. 14), and so in classical Greek. 
This reproach is further described as the 
snare of the devil (comp. ch. vi. 9; 2 Tim. 
ii. 26), because it is through these revilings 
that the devil seeks to impair the power of 
his ministry and frighten him from the 
exercise of it. The genitive rod Sia$6xov 
depends only upon uayiSa, not upon buei- 
dt(xp6u. Tlie ml does not indicate that there 
are two separate things into which he falls, 
but adds, as a description of the bpetdi<rp4% 
that it is “a snare of the devil.” The idea 
in I Pet. v. 8 is analogous. There it is by 
afflictions that the devil seeks to devour the 
disciple who is weak in faith. Those afflic- 
tions might well be described as irayida rod 
Biafidxou, “a snare of the devil,” set for weak 
souls. 

; Ver. 8 . — Deacons in like manner must .for 
likewise must the deacons , A.V. Grave 
(aepvovs ) ; in Phil. iv. 8 rendered “honest” 
in the A.V,, and “ honourable ” in the R, V., 
and “venerable” in the margin. None of 
the words are satisfactory, but “honest” in 
the sense of honnete, i.e. “respectable,” 
“becoming the dignity of a man,” comes 
nearest to the meaning of aepv6s. V A vnp 
crefwos is a man who inspires respect by his 
conduct and deportment. It occurs again in 
ver. 11 and in Titus ii. 2. Double-tongued 
(dthSyovs) ; only here in the New Testament, 
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or indeed anywhere. The verb dtXoydlu and 
the noun BtXoyla arc found in Xenophon and 
Diodorus Siculus, but in a different sense 
to r< peat,” “ repetit ion.” Here BiXoyos is 
used in tire sens©' of olyXcoffwos (Prov. xi. IB; 
Ecelus. xxviii. 13), “a slanderer,” “a false- 
tnngued man,” who, as Theophylaet (ap. 
Sclilfusner) well explains it, thinks one thing 
and says*auother, and says different things 
to different people. The caution here given 
is of incalculable importance to young 
curates. They must not allow themselves 
to be either receptacles or vehicles of scandal 
and detraction. Their speech to rich and 
poor alike must be perfectly sincere and 
ingenuous. Not given to much wine. The 
effect of the best sermon may be undone, and 
more than undone, if the preacher sinks into 
the pot-companion of his hearers. He at 
once ceases to be a-epsas, to inspire respect 
(comp. Titus xi 3 where the additional idea,, 
most true, of the slavery of drunkards, is in- 
troduced). Greedy of filthy lucre (alcrxpo- 
K€pBe7$); only here and in ver. 3 (T.R.) and 
Titus i. 7. The adverb ul(rxp° KG P^ ws occurs 
in 1 Pet. v. 2, and is one of many points of 
resemblance between the pastoral Epistles 
and 1 Peter. Balaam, Gehazi, and Judas 
Iscariot are the three prominent examples of 
professed servants of God being lovers of 
filthy lucre. Achan (Josh. vii. 21) is another 
(see ch. vi. 10). 'When lucre is the price 
for doing wrong, it is “filthy.” When lucre 
is sought on occasions where none is due, it 
is “filthy;” and when the desire of even 
just gains is excessive, it ceases to be clean, 
Ver. 9. — Holding the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience. Mvn-rripio^ a mystery, 
is that which, having been long hidden, is at 
length disclosed, either to men generally or 
to elect disciples. It is derived from /Wco, 
to initiate, of which the paitsiv# jiviopai, to 
be instructed or initiated, is found in Phil, 
iv. 12, and is common in classical Greek, 
being itself derived from \ udw, “ to close the 
lips as in pronouncing the syllable pdf' 
whence also mntus. The idea is of some- 
thing secret , which might not be spoken of. 
In the New Testament we have “the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven ” (Matt, 
xiii. 11; Luke viii. 10; Mark iv. 11); and 
St. Paul brings out the full force of the word 
when lie speaks (Rom. xvi. 23) of “the 
mystery which was kept secret ('ranyryxei/ov) 
since the world began . . . but is now made 
known to all nations for the obedience of 
faith” (see too Eph. iii. 3 — 6; Col. ii. 26, 
etc..). ‘‘The faith” is equivalent to “the 
gospel,” or “the kingdom of heaven,” or 
the “ godliness ” of ver. 16 (where see note); 
and “the mystery of the faith ” might be 
paraphrased by “the revealed truth of 
Christianity.” What is ad led, “in a pure 
conscience,” teaches us that orthodoxy with- 

■ Y;- ■ ;V:.3 ; br : v- 


out personal holiness is little w< -rtb. Holding 
“the truth in unrighteousness ” is severely 
condemned by St. Paul (Rom. i. 18). He 
says of himself (Acts xxiii. 1), “ I have lived 
in all good conscience before God until this 
day” (comp. Acts xxiv. 16; 2 Cor. i. 12; 
eh. x. 5, 19, etc.). It is much to he observed 
how St. Paul, the great hacker of the_ 
doctrine of grace, lays constant stress upon " 
the functions of the conscience, and the 
necessity of having a pure conscience. 

Ver. 10 ,—rSerre as deacons for use the 
office of a deacon , A.V. ; if they he for hdmj 
found , A.V. And let these also, etc. There 
is an ambiguity in the English here. It is 
not “ these also” — these in addition to others, 
i.e. the bishops before named — but “ these be 
also first proved.” Their general character, 
as described in vers. 8, 9, must not be taken 
upon loose hearsay, but must be put to. the 
test by examination, by special testimony, 
by inquiry, and then, if they are dveyvcXirr**, 
not accused, not open to just blame, blame- 
less, let them be admitted to serve as deacons 
(see ver. 13, note). The Church of England 
scrupulously acts up to these directions by 
requiring written testimonials, by personal 
inquiries mad * by the bishop, by the Siqnis, 
by the appeal to the congregation in the 
Ordination Service, “Brethren, if there be 
any <*f you who lcnoweth any impediment, or 
notable crime, in any of these persons pre- 
seated to he oidained deacons, for the which 
he ought not to be admitted to that office, 

3 *t him come forth in the name of God, ami 
show what the crime or impediment is;” as 
well as by the careful examination of the 
candidates. Blameless (comp. Titus i. 6, 
7) ; aveykX.7]Tos, rendered in the Vulgate 
nullum crimen hahentes (which seems to 
explain the “notable crime” of the Ordina- 
tion Service), and in Col. i. 22 “ unreprov- 
able ” both in the A. V. and the B.V. The 
whole passage, from ver. 2 to ver, 13, shows 
the supreme importance of a holy and 
blameless conversation in the clergy. 

Ver, 11. — Women in like manner must for 
even so must their wives, A.V. ; temperate for 
sober, A.V. Women. "What is meant by 
these “ women ” ? Certainly not women in 
general, which would be quite out of harmony 
with the context. The choice lies between 

(1) the wives of the deacons, as in the A.V.; 

(2) the wives of the episoopi and deaeons; 
(8) deaconesses. This last, on the whole, is 
the most probable. The male deacons had 
just been spoken of, and so the apostle goes 
on to speak of the female deacons (at 
Bi&kqvoi, Rom. xvi. 1). He conceives of the 
deacon’s office as consisting of two branches 
— (1) the deacons, (2) the deaconesses ; and 
gives appropriate directions for each. It 
must be remembered that the office' of tho 
early deacon was in a great measure seetihr. 
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so that there is nothing strange in that of 
the deaconess being coupled with it. The 
return in ver. 12 to the male deacon is in 
favour of understanding “ the women ” of the 
deaconesses, as showing that the subject of 
the diaconate was not done with. Chry- 
sostom (who says, “Ho is speaking of those 
who hold the rank of deaconesses ”) and all 
’the ancient commentators, and Be Wette, 
Wieainger, Wordsworth, Alford, and Ellicott 
among the moderns, so understand it (see 
following notes). Grave (creams ; see ver. 8, 
note), Not slanderers (ft); SiafiSxovs, corre- 
sponding to the jj.7) diXSyovs of ver. 8). This 
use of SidfioXos, which is the classical one, 
is peculiar in the Hew Testament to the 
pastoral Epistles (see 2 Tim. iii. 3; Titus ii. 
3). Temperate (vri<paXlovs ; see ver. 2, note). 
It corresponds here to the pr) oXvy icoXXtp 
Trpoaexovras of ver. 8. Faithful in all things 
(irurrds h iracrtv). This seems to refer 
specially to their being the almoners of the 
Church charities, and so favours the explana- 
tion of “women” as meaning deaconesses. 
TU<rr6s means especially “trusty” (Matt, 
xxiv. 45 ; xxv. 21; Luke xii. 42; xvi. 10, 
etc,). 

Yer. 12, — Deacons for the deacons, A.V. ; 
husbands for the husbands , A.V, Husbands 
of one wife (see above, ver, 2, note). Baling, 
etc. (irpmo-rdfievoi); literally, being at the 
head of, presiding over ( see ver. 4, note). In 
Bom. xii, 8 and i Thess. v. 12 it is applied to 
the spiritual ruler, the inia-Konas or irptcrfiv- 
repos , of the Church. Elsewhere only in the 
pastoral Epistles (above, vers. 4 and 5 ; ch. 
v. 17; Titus iii, 8, 14). Their own houses 
(above, ver. 5). “ Their own ” is in contrast 
to “ God's house.” 

Yer, 13. — Served well as deacons for used 
the office of a deacon well , A.V. ; .gain to 
themselves a good standing for purchase to 
themselves a good degree , A.V. Served . . . 
as deacons (pta,Koi4<ravres) ; as in ver. 10. In 
this technical sense only found in these two 
passages; which well agrees with the late 
date of this Epistle, when the technical sense 
of foe kovos was established. Gain to them- 
selves a good standing. The sense of the 
passage depends a good deal upon the exact 
meaning of pad fids. In 1 Sam. v. 4, 5, in the 
LXX., jSa QfiSs is the rendering of ]K&d 
(rendered atdpiov in Ezek. ix. 3 ; x. 4), a some- 
what unusual word for a “ threshold.” In 
2 Kings xx. 9, 10, 11, it is the rendering of 
n^pjD, “a degree on the sun-dial.” This 
latter seems to suit better the verb v eptvoi- 
ovvrat, they gain or acquire, which suggests 
the idea of advancement. It does not follow 
that St. Paul had in his mind their advance- 
ment from the “inferior office ” to “the 
higher ministries in the Church ” (Ordination 
Service); he may merely have meant to say 
that the discharge of the duties of a deacon 


in an efficient and exemplary manner raised 
a man to high estimation in the Church, and 
so gave him confidence in confessing the 
faith of Jesus Christ both by word and deed. 
Gain to themselves (irepi'jroiovrrcu); acquire 
by purchase or otherwise. Frequent in the 
LXX. ; but only elsewhere in the New 
Testament in Acts xx. 28. Boldness (nappm 
t riav ) ; very common in the New Testament 
(comp. Acts iv. 13, 29, 31 ; Epli. vi. 19 ; 
Phil. i. 20, etc.), where it is especially applied 
to boldness in preaching the gospel of Cmist. 
This seems to imply that St. Paul contem- 
plated preaching as a part of the deacon’s 
work. We know that Pin lip the deacon and 
Stephen the deacon were both preachers, 

Yer. 14. — To come unto thee ; to Ephesus, 
where Timothy was (ch. i. 3). 

Ver. 15. — Men ought to behave themselves 
for thou oughtest to behave thyself, A.V. To 
behave thyself (amarp4<pt(rdcu) ; variously 
rendered, both in the A.V. and the R.V., “ to 
have one's conversation,” “to live,” “to pass 
(one’s time),” “to be used” (Heb. x. 33). 
It is literally “ to go up and down ” a given 
place, “ backwards and forwards,” hence “ to 
dwell in it.” The substantive dvaarpo^, in 
the thirteen places where it occurs in the 
New Testament, is always rendered “ con- 
versation ” in the A.V. ; in the Ii.Y., “ man- 
ner of life,” “ life,” “ issue of life,” “ manner 
of living,” “behaviour,” “living.” It is a 
favourite word in the two Epistles of St. 
Peter, where it occurs eight times. The 
house of God. This phrase here demotes, as 
it is explained in the following words, the 
Church on earth. So Heb. iii, 6, “ Christ as 
a Son over his house ; whose house are we,” 
where the reference is to Numb. xii. 7, “ My 
servant Moses . . . is faithful in all mine 
house. ” The Church of the living God. Here 
is again a £&mev r hat remarkable resemblance 
to the phraseology of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “ Ye are come unto Mount Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God, . . . to 
the general assembly and Church of the 
Firstborn” (Heb. xii. 22, 23). Howev. r, 
the phraseology is not peculiar to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Thus v ? e read in 2 Cor. vk 
16, “Ye are the temple of the living God.” 
The phrase, “ the living God,” occurs seven 
times in St. Paul’s Epistles, and four times 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It occurs 
three times in the Gospels, once in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and once in the Revelation, 
Here it is used by St. Paul to enhance the 
obligation to a holy and blameless walk in 
those who have the oversight of his Church. 
The pillar and ground of the truth. Some 
apply these words to Timothy himself (Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, 
and others cited by A i ford), after the analogy 
of Gal. ii. 9, where James, Cephas, and John 
arc said to be “pillars” QrruXot), ancf Key* 
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ill, 12, where it is said of him that over- 
coroeth, “I will make Mm a pillar (&r6\ov) 
iu the house of my God.” And so, in 
Yenantius Fortunatus, St. Paul is called 
“stilus ille.” But the metaphors of “a 
pillar” and “a foundation” do not all 
suit the verb amarp^^Qat ; and it is well 
argued that the absence of the pronoun ae 
is unfavourable to the application of “the 
pillar and ground of the truth ” to the sub- 
ject of the first clause. It is therefore better 
to understand this clause as descriptive of 
the Church of God. The Church is the 
pillar of the truth. It supports it; holds it 
together — binds together its different parts. 
And it is the ground of the truth. By it the 
truth is made fast, firm, and fixed. The 
ground (iSpafw^ua). This word only occurs 
here at all; eBpaios, common both in the 
Hew Testament, the LXX., and in classical 
Greek, means “fixed,” “ firm,” or “ fast." In 
the A.V. of I Cor. vii. 37 and xv. 58, “ stead- 
fast;” Col. i 23 (where it is coupled with 
re0efx.eXuay.eva), “ settled.” Thence eSpaiSca, 
in late Greek, “ to make firm or fast,” and 
kopalcaya, the “establishment” or “ground- 
ing ” of the truth ; that in and by which the 
truth is placed on a sure and fixed basis. 

Ver. 16. — He who for God, A. V. and T.E.; 
manifested for manifest, A. V. ; among the 
nations for unto the Gentiles , A.Y. ; in for 
into, A.Y, Without controversy (oyoKoyov- 
juenm); only here in the Hew Testament, 
♦but used in the same sense in the LXX. 
and in classical Greek, “ confessedly,” by 
common confession. Great is the mystery of 
godliness^ This is said to enhance the glory 
of the Church just spoken of, to whom this 
mystery has been entrusted, and so still 
further to impress upon Timothy the vital 
necessity of a wise and holy walk in the 
Church. The mystery of godliness is all 
that truth which “in other ages was not 
made known unto the sons of men, as it is 
now revealed unto his holy apostles and 
prophets by the Spirit.” Godliness (rrjs 
evaefieias); i.e. “ the Christian faith;” what 
in ch. vL 3 is called “ The words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the doctrine which is 
according to godliness (rrj tear* everefreiav 
MacrwAlf)” and in 2 Tim/i. 1, “ The truth 
which is according to godliness.” In ver. 9 
it is“ the mystery of the faith,” where u mans 
is equivalent to y einrepda. Bishop Ellicott, 
however, does not admit this objective sense 
of t; vlarns or h evaefida, but explains the 
genitive as “a pure possessive genitive,” 
the mystery appertaining to, or the property 
of, subjective faith and godliness ; but this 
is a use not borne out by any passage in 
which the word “mystery ” occurs. It is 
always mysteries (or mystery) of the king- 
dom of God, of Christ, of God, of the gospel, 
and the life. In the folio wingpassagea the 


objective sense of y rrierns i» either necessary 
or by far the most natural : Acts iii. 7 ; xiii. 
H; xiv. 22; xv i. f>; Gal. i. 23; Eph. iv. 5; 
Phil, i. 27 ; Coi. i. 23; ii. 7; ch. i. 19; v. 
8 ; vi. 10, 21 ; 2 Tim. iv. 7 ; Titus i. 13 ; Jas. 
ii i ; Jude 3. Having thus exalted the 
“mystery of godliness,” St. Paul goes on to 
expound it. He who (ay). This is generally 
adopted now 1 as the true reading, instead 
of ©eay (02, instead of ©2). Bishop 
Ellicott satisfied himself, by most careful 
personal examination, that the original 
reading of the Cod. Alex, was OS, and that 
it had been altered by a later hand to ©2. 
The Cod. Sinait. certainly has os, and to 
this all the older versions agree. The Vul- 
gate has quod, agreeing with sacramentim 
and representing the Greek 6. Accepting 
this, then, as the true reading, we proceed to 
explain it. *0$, who, is a relative, and must, 
therefore, have an antecedent. But there is 
no expressed antecedent of the masculine 
gender for it to agree with. The antecedent, 
therefore, must be understood, and gatherc d 
from the preceding words, r6 yvcrnpiov r r /}s 
ebae&da s. It can only be Christ. The 
mystery of the whole Old Testament, that 
which was wrapped in types and hidden 
under veils, was Christ (Col. i. 27). Moses 
spake of him, the Psalms speak of him, the 
prophets speak of him ; but all of them 
spake darkly. But in the gospel “the 
mystery of Christ” (Col. iv. 3) is revealed. 
Christ is the Mystery of Christianity, It is, 
therefore, no difficult step to pass from “the 
mystery ” to “ Christ,” and to supply the 
word “Christ” as the antecedent to “who.” 
Was manifested (k<pavep&(h)) ; a word fre- 
quently applied to Christ (John i. 31 ; I 
John i. 2; iii. o, 8, etc.). The idea is the 
same in John i. M. Justified in the spirit. 
This is rather an obscure expression. But 
it seems to describe our Lord’s spoil* ss 
righteousness, perhaps with special reference 
to the declaration of it at his baptism, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” We have the same contrast 
between the flesh and the Spirit of Christ in 
1 Pet. iii 18. And between the flesh and 
the spirit of a Christian man in Rom. viii 1 0, 
“The body is dead because of sin, but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness.” To 
this clause apparently the remark of Chry- 
sostom applies, “ God became man, and man 
became God.” “ The spirit ” seems to mean 
the moral nature — the inner man. Seen of 
angels. Perhaps the multitude of the 
heavenly host who welcomed the birth of 
Christ were permitted to see the new-born 
Babe, as he seems to have done who describe d 
him to the shepherds as “ wrapped in swad- 


I 1 Bishop Wordsworth, Alford, Bishop, 
f Ellicott, and Tischcndcrf, Lachmann, etc. 
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riling clothes ” (Luke ii. 12 — 14). Angels 
mini-4 ered unto him after the temptation 
(Mark i 13), and in the Garden of Geth- 
st-mane (Matt. xxii. 43, where the word 
&<p07t is used), and at his resurrection (Matt, 
xxviii 2). The special interest of angels in 
the u great mystery ” is referred to in 1 Pet. 
i 12; Ilob. i 0. Preached among the nations 
(sKYipvxQ'1 «V *8ve<nv). It would have been 
better * to keep the rendering * ■ Gentiles ” 
here, to mark the identity of thought with 
Eph. iii. 6, 8, where, in the apostle’s view, 
the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles, 
that thev might be fellow-heirs with the Jews 
of the promises of God, is one main feature 
of the mystery (comp. ch. ii. 7). Believed 
on in the world. The next step m this 
ascending scale is the acceptance of Christ 
in the world as the Saviour thereof. The 
language here is not stronger than that of Col, 
L 5, 6, “ The word of the truth of the gospel, 
which is come unto you; even as it is also in 
all the world, and beareth fruit.” And in Col. 
i. 23, “The gospel which was preached in all 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers, 1-4 16 .— The clergy. It was one of the weightiest duties laid upon Timothy, 
when called to he the spiritual ruler of the Church of Ephesus, to take care that the 
priests and deacons were men well qualified for their holy office. The condition of a 
congregation depends so largely upon the spiritual character of those who minister to 
it, that the choice of fit persons to serve in the sacred ministry of God’s Church is 
ft matter of vital importance to the welfare of the people, and demands ^he utmost 
wisdom and fidelity of those who have the chief oversight of the house of God. 
Accordingly St. Paul lays down with great care the qualifications of priests and deacons 
respectively. For the priest an irreproachable character amongst those outside as well 
as those inside the Church, in order to ensure respect; a life of chastity, that his 
example may give no countenance to a lax morality; strict temperance in the use 
of meat and drink, both for his own sake and as an example to others; a staid, sober 
mind and demeanour, as becomes one who lives near to God, and handles holy things; 
a large hospitality, as one who counts all he has to belong to the Church, whose servant 
he is; aptitude to teach the doctrines of the gospel, and a delight in teaching; a 
placable, gentle disposition, abhorring brawls and quarrels, and studying peace with 
all men; the absence of all greediness and covetousness, as one whose conversation 
is in heaven, and as one determined to be fair and impartial in all his dealings with 
men ; — these are the things needful for one who is a priest in the Church of God. But 
besides these strictly personal qualifications he must have a well-ordered house. His 
family must bear the traces of a gentle but firm parental discipline. He that is a ruler 
in the house of God must show that he can rule his own children and servants ; and a 
portion of the gravity and sobriety of the man of God must be seen in the members 
of his household. With regard to deacons, they too must be grave in their demeanour 
and conversation ; in all their private intercourse with the members of the Church where 
they serve, they must be conspicuously honest and ingenuous. In all social intercourse 
they must show themselves temperate and abstemious. In handling the public money , 
and ministering the alms of the faithful, they must make it clear that none sticks to 
their own fingers, and that they have no eye to gain in the ministrations they under- 
take, The spirit of their ministrations must be “ all for love and nothing for reward,” 
JSTor must they be only honest men ; they must be devout believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, thoroughly instructed in the mystery of the Christian faith, and adorning that 
faith by their personal holiness. As regards their families, the same rule Applies to 


creation under heaven ” (comp. Rom. i. 8). 
The statement in Mark xvi. 15— 20 might 
almost have been in St. Paul’s mind. Note 
the use there of the words KTjpv^aTe, i^pv^av, 
tbit KQfffiov, 6 TTKjTGvffa.S) sriareva'affi, hveX-iitppT}, 

Received up in glory. The change of u into ” 
(A.V.) into “in” is of very doubtful propriety. 
In New Testament Greek 4v frequently 
follows verbs of motion, and means the same 
as els, like the Hebrew p. Our Lord is not 
said to have ascended in glory (as he ap- 
peared at the Transfiguration), but, as St. 
Mark has it, “ He was received up into 
heaven, and [there] sat down at the right 
hand of God,” fulfilling John xvii 5. 
This grand burst of dogmatic teaching is 
somewhat like that in ch. ii. 5—7. There is 
no adequate evidence of its being, as many 
commentators have thought, a portion of a 
hymn or creed used in the Church. It 
rather implies the same tension in the 
apostle’s mind which is apparent in other 
parts of the Epistle (comp, ch, vi. II and 
following verses). 
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them as to the priests. Like the priests, they hold office in the Church 'of God; they 
minister in that temple where God’s pure truth is fixed and established for ever ; they 
are the expounders, with the priests, of the great mystery of godliness, the incarnate 
Word, the preached Jesus, the glorified Christ. What, then, ought their character to 
be; how high above things earthly, how closely assimilated to the glorious holiness 
of heaven 1 


, HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver* 1. — The Christian pastorate a good work. The apostle, having in the previous 
chapter regulated the worship of the congregation and placed it in the hands of men, not 
women, now proceeds to describe the qualifications of the pastors of congregations, as 
if to imply that the pastorate did not belong to all men. 

I. The office of pastor is a good work. “ Faithful is the saying, If any one 

seeketh the office of pastor [or, 4 bishop ’], he desireth a good work.” 1. The office in question 
teas held by persons called by the tioo names of bishop and elder . (1) The apostle uses 

the terms of the same office (Titus i. 5 — 7). (2) The terms came from two different 
quarters. The term 44 elder,” or 44 presbyter,” was of Jewish origin, and was earlier than 
the other, having been long in use in the synagogue administration. It had respect 
primarily to the age of those presiding over the religious community, but came by-and- 
by, and especially in the Christian Church, to signify its head, and was a title of dignity 
and gravity. The other term, 44 bishop,” came from the Greek world, and was a designa- 
tion of the duties of the office as involving an oversight of the Churches. (3) The 
term 44 bishop ” is, therefore, mostly employed of the Churches in Asia Minor, consisting 
of converted Greeks, but the Jewish term 44 elder” had precedence of it at that earlier 
stage when the Church consisted of a nucleus of converted Jews. In Crete, where 
the Greek and Jewish elements were about equally powerful, both terms are used. 
2. The office in question is a good work. This was one of the faithful sayings of the 
apostle. It was (1) a work, not a sinecure, or title of honour, hut a laborious office, 
and therefore pastors are called 44 labourers in the Word and doctrine;” (2) a good 
work, beiifg excellent in itself, and in its aims as for the good of men and the glory of God. 

II. The pastorate is a worthy object of ambition. 44 He desireth a good work.” 
It may be laudably desired, not as an office of profit or honour, hut with a supreme 
regard to the glory of God and the welfare of man, and ought not to be undertaken 
except by those who have a real delight and pleasure in acting upon these great prin- 
ciples. — i. c. 

Ver. 2. — The positive qualifications of the Christian pastor. The apostle first sets 
forth those qualifications which respect the personal life of the pastor, and afterwards 
those which affect his family life. Ills personal qualifications are those of a spiritual 
and moral order presented positively. 

I. He ought to be blameless. It may he hard for a faithful man to avoid the 
censure of a critical society, hut he must be irreproachable as being guilty of no scandal, 
and, above all, free from the vices enumerated under the negative aspect of his qualifi- 
cations. He must be held in high moral repute by the community around him. 

II. He is to be the husband of one wife. 1. This condemns the rule of celibacy 
in the Church of Home. It is quite absurd to say that the 44 one wife” is the Church ; 
for the context regards the minister as having relation both to a Church and to a wife 
(ver. 5). Besides, this Roman idea would make the Church the wife of many husbands. 
Where the apostle, in the seventh chapter of 1 Corinthians, seems to favour a celibate 
condition 44 on account of the present distress,” it is not on account of any superior 
holiness belonging to the unmarried state, but because it sometimes affords a better 
opportunity for pursuing Christian work under trying conditions. 2. It does not neces- 
sarily compel pastors to marry, like the Greek Church, which yet inconsistently reserves 
its bishoprics for unmarried monks. But it clearly gives the preference to a married 
ministry. 3. It does not mean that a pastor is to avoid a second marriage — as the Greek 
Fathers^generally understood it under the growing influence of Eastern asceticism — 
because the apostle sanctions such marriages (1 Cor. vii. 1); and, secondly, because a 
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remarrying does not make a pastor more than the husband of one wife. 4. It seems, 
then, to mean that the pastor -was to he M the husband of one wife!' avoiding the polygamy 
that was, then so common among the Jews, and the system of divorce still so common 
in that age, and remaining faithful to the wife of his choice. 

III. Sober. He must be not only so in eating and drinking, but watchful over him- 
self, his work, and his actions. ' 

IV. Discreet. With a sound judgment and good understanding, capable of directing 

himself wisely in the midst of difficult situations. * 

V. Orderly. With a due proportion in his life, modest in deportment, courteous to 
all, of a calm temper and grave demeanour. 

YL Gives to hospitality. In an age when . Christians travelled from place to 
place, and were exposed to the risks of evil companionship in public inns, it was impor- 
tant that pastors should be able to show hospitality, and assist with their counsel as 
well as with the necessaries of life. 

VII. Apt to teach. The pastor must have the capacity to impart Christian know- 
ledge, the ability to interpret Scripture, to explain its doctrines, to enforce its precepts, 
and to defend it against errorists of every class. He must possess the gifts of utterance 
and knowledge. He must have both 45 skill and will, ability and dexterity, being neither 
ignorant of his duty nor negligent in the performance of it.” — T* C. 

Ver. S'—~The negative qualifications of the Christian pastor. I. Hot violent over 
wine. In allusion not so much to drunkenness as to the noisy and quarrelsome 
temper which is generated by wine-bibbing. The word impliedly coudemns both cause 
and effect. 

IL Ho striker. In evident allusion to the previous temper. The pastor must 
never lift his hand in anger or violence. 

III. Forbearing. Reasonable and gentle, rather disposed to take wrong than, 
avenge it. 

IV. Hot contentious. Heither litigious nor quarrelsome, seeking peace with 
all men. 

V. Ho' lover of money. He must appear to be perfectly disinterested, not mercenary 
in his aims, not seeking his own things rather than the things of Jesus Christ; but, on 
the contrary, he must himself he generous and hospitable and kind, with a heart and 
a hand ever ready to relieve distress. — ?. C« 

Vers. 4, 5. — The Christian pastor in his home life. The apostle here turns to the 
family life of the pastor as an important element affecting the public examination ol 
his character. 

I. The importance of a well-ordered household. “ One that ruleth well his 
own house, having his children in subjection with all gravity.” 1 . The pastor is no 
ascetic recluse , hut shares in the everyday life of the world. 2. He must have firmness 
and authority to rule his family — wife, children, and servants ; not slack in his rule 
like old Eli, but faithful as Abraham, who not only taught but commanded his children 
and household to keep the way of the Lord. 3. He is to rule gently yet firmly , so 
as, while securing subjection in his household, he creates that gravity of deportment 
which is the accompanying grace of obedience in children reared under wise and loving 
mastery. 

IL The well-ordered household the test of fitness for the rule of the 
house of God. “ For if a man know not how to rule his own house, how shall he take 
care of the Church of God? n 1 . The argument is from the less to the greater. The 
family is the lesser sphere, the Church, the larger family. The family needs much 
prudence, care, forethought, affection. But while it is the narrowest sphere, it is 
governed with peculiar advantages, arising from the feelings of love and dependence on 
the part of the children. If there is failure here, there is a self-evident unfitness for 
the wider and more complex administration of the Church. 2. The Church of God is 
to he a subject of anxious care to the pastor . The Greek word implies this thought. 
The apostle himself had the care of all the Churches upon him. But the pastor has 
a care for the individual members of his fiock, to seek the conversion of signers, to 
instruct the ignorant, to guide the perplexed, to comfort the doubting, to check the 
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wayward, and to defend the flock against errorists. “ Who is sufficient for these 
things V T. 0. 

Yer. 6. — The pastor must not he a novice, ** Not a novice.” 

L The advantages of experience in a pastor. The apostle does net refer to 
youth, but to inexperience. Yet the qualification must be regarded relatively; for 
a longer or a shorter probation might be required, according to circumstances. The 
Church at Ephesus had been long enough established to admit of a selection being 
made out of men of Christian experience and wisdom. It is significant to remark that 
no definite age is assigned for candidates for the ministry. In a Church like that of 
Ephesus, threatened with heresy within and violence without, it was necessary that 
the elders should be men with a rare understanding of the mysteries of the faith, and 
with a large fund of sanctified experience. 

II. The reason or ground of the apostle's counsel. “ Lest, being besotted with 
pride, lie should fall into the condemnation of the devil."’ 1. The risk of the novice is 
an undue self-elation , arising from the thought of the dignity of his office and of the 
estimation in which he is held on account of his gifts. His judgment would thus 
become clouded, and he would fail to see the true relation of things. 2. The consequence 
would he his falling under the very condemnation pronounced upon the devil. Thus 
a blinding pride would receive its just retribution. 3. It is evident that the apostle 
believed in the existence of a personal evil spirit , the adversary of God and naan. It 
is equally evident that he regarded the fall of the devil^ as due to pride, and that he 
regarded him as the tempter of man. — T. C. 

Yer. 7. — The pastor must have an honest reputation before the world . He must stand 
well both without and within the Church. 

I. The importance of an unblemished reputation. “ But he must also have 
a good testimony .from them that are without.” 1. It is a mistake to ignore or defy the 
opinion of the world in matters falling fairly within its judgment . What we do ought 
not only to be “acceptable to God, but approved of men” (Rom. xi v. 18). “Let not 
your good be evil spoken of” (Rom, xiv. 16). The world understands the principles of 
natural justice. The minister cannot violate these without loss of reputation and 
influence. 2. A blameless life is calculated to make a deep impression on the world. 
“Let your light so shine before men, that they, seeing your good works, may glorify 
your Father which is in heaven ” (Matt. v. 16). Your holy walk ought to attract 
“ those that are without ” into the happy communion of the Church. 3. It is a great 
evil to blast the reputation of Christian ministers , for it undermines their influence lor 
good. 

II. The dangers of a doubtful reputation before the world. “Lest he fall 
into reproach and the snare of the devil.” It would be a great risk to introduce into 
the ministry one who had once followed a loose life, because those who were familiar 
•with his history would be ready to suspect the purity of his congregation from the 
blemished reputation of its pastor. The effect in the minister might be diverse. 1. He 
might he excited to an angry resentment of such disagreeable attacks. 2. He might fall 
into despair , and thus become reckless , and ultimately justify the worst imputations 
of the world. 3. lie might cease to reprove transgressors because he had not the courage 
to condemn faults which were only too observable in himself. Thus the devil would 
set its snares around him for his undoing. When George III. was asked to give a 
bishopric to a clergyman who had made a serious lapse from virtue, and was told that 
the clergyman had long ago repented of it, his appropriate answer was, “I would rather 
appoint bishops who had not that particular sin to repent of.” — T. C. 

Y ers. 8, 9. — The qualifications of deacons. The apostle next proceeds to direct Timothy 
respecting the character and appointment of another class of office-bearers. 

I. The order of deacons. 1. Their origin . We find the first trace of the order 
about two years after the Ascension (Acts vi. 1—4). It owed its origin to a necessity 
that arose from the extension of the Church. Seven deacons were appointed as almoners. 
They are not so called, but their name is traceable in the two terms which indicate the 
sphere ofUieir office, “serving tables” and “ministry” (diatcoria, diampetp rpavefats). 
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2. Their sphere of duty. It is expressly distinguished from “ the ministry of the Word” 
and “prayer-” (vcr. 4), and was therefore, as the “serving of tables” signifies, an 
office for the care of the poor and strangers who might be connected with the Church. 
The deaconship was, therefore, a purely secular office. 3. Historic notices of deacons. 
The earliest notices of the order arc apparently in Rom. xii. 7, “ Or ministry (deaconship), 
let us wait on our ministering ” (deaconship) ; in 1 Cor. xii. 28, “ helps ” (aurthf^eis ) ; and 
at a later time in 1 Pet. iv. 11, “If any man minister” (Stamp* 7). We read in Phil. i. 1 
of “ the bishops and deacons,” and in Rom. xvi. 1 of Phcebe as “ a deaconess ” of the 
Church at Cenchrea. r 

II The qualifications of deacons. 1. “ Grave.” Of a serious demeanour, befitting 
the position of responsibility held by them. 2. Hot double-tongued.” Hot saying 
one thing to one person and another to another, under the pressure, perhaps, of applica- 
tions for assistance ; or, not promising aid which is afterwards withheld. Misunder- 
standings would necessarily arise from any kind of prevarication. 3. “ Hot addicted to 
much wine.” The deacons must not be given to pleasures of the table, which render 
people unfit for disagreeable duty, and tempt to the consumption of the wealth committed 
to their keeping, 4. “Hot lovers of base gain.” There might otherwise arise a Judas 
among the deacons to embezzle the Church funds. 5. “Holding the mystery of the 
faith in a pure conscience.” (1) The mystery is what faith is conversant with — a thing 
once secret, but now revealed by Christ’s gospel ; called variously “ the mystery of God,” 
“ the mystery of Christ,” “the mystery of his will,” “the mystery of godliness,” and “the 
mystery of the gospel,” which is the great subject of gospel-preaching. It was the mystery 
of redemption through the blood of Christ. (2) The mystery of faith was not to be 
speculatively, but practically, held and maintained. “ In a pure conscience.” The 
deacons were to be sincerely attached to the truth, and to realize its practical power in 
their life and experience. (3) They are to “ hold the mystery,” not to preach it. There 
is no intimation that the deacons, as such, were preachers, though two of them (Stephen 
and Philip) are afterwards found acting as evangelists. 

III. The method of their appointment. “ And these also let them first he proved ; 
then let them serve as deacons, if they are without blame.” ,1. The election of the seven 
deacons was left in the hands of the Christian people themselves. (Acts vi. 8.) 2. 'There 
is no formal method prescribed for testing their qualifications. Their fitness could be 
easily judged of without any regular investigation. The moral element, however, was 
to be supreme in such appointments ; for they were not chosen unless they were “without 
blame.” 3. Their formal appointment to service. Let them serve in the various branches 
of their office as deacons. — T. C. 

Yer. 11. — The qualifications of deaconesses. “ Women in like manner must be grave, 
not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things,” The allusion is evidently not to the wives 
of deacons, but to deaconesses. Why should the duties of deacons’ wives be set forth 
when there is no allusion to the duties of ministers’ wives ? The omission of all mention 
of domestic duties in this case is significant. 

I. The order of deaconesses. There was evidently such an order in the primitive 
Church. Phoebe of Cenchrea (Rom. xvi. 1), Euodias and Syntyche (Phil, iv. 2), and 
probably the association with which Dorcas was connected at Joppa (Acts ix. 30 — 41), 
seem to have belonged to the order. The order did not cease to exist till the fifth 
century in the Latin Church, and till the twelfth in the Greek Church. It had its 
origin, probably, in the extreme jealousy which guarded the relations of the sexes in 
early times, for women were comparatively secluded from the society of men. Deacon- 
esses were, therefore, appointed to maintain the religious intercourse of Christian women 
with a Church whose ministrations were in the hands of men. 

II. The qualifications of deaconesses. 1. “Grave.” Hot given to levity or gay 
manners, but sober in speech, gesture, and dress. 2. “Hot slanderers.” Hot too ready 
to take up an accusation against the poor, or too ready to use the tongue in the way oi 
false insinuation. 3. “ Sober.” Hot to be given to pleasures of the table, but showing 
a seemly abstemiousness, 4. “ Faithful in all things ” Faithful in all ecclesiastical 
duties. (1) Faithful to the poor, whose secrets are to he jealously kept ; (2) faithful 
Ui the Church, which entrusts its funds to their wise and discriminating distribution; 
mid (3) faithful to God in all religious obligations whatsoever.- -T. C. 
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Vers. 12, 13. — The domestic duty of deacons. The apostle here returns to add some 
further injunctions about deacons, as well as to suggest a reason for exacting the qualifi- 
cations already described. 

I. The deacons 5 domestic relations. 1. “Let the deacons be the husbands of one 
wife.” The same qualification is needed for deacons as for bishops, for their houses were 
to be examples of purity, peace, and orderliness. 2. “ Ruling their children and their 
own houses well. 55 The father of a loving household would be best fitted for the 
sympathetic administration of funds allocated to the poor, while the pious order of his 
family would enhance the public confidence in the reality of his religious character. 

II. Reason foe the various qualifications described. “For those who have 
done the work of a deacon well obtain for themselves a good degree, and much boldness 
in the faith which is in Christ Jesus. 55 1. The good degree does not refer to promotion 
to higher ecclesiastical office* The idea, indeed, would be quite an anachronism. 2. It 
refers to the place of honour and distinction that will be given to the faithful deacon in 
the day of final recompense. The doctrine of rewards is that of Scripture, and especially 
of our Lord’s parables (Matt. xxv. 45 ; Luke xix. 11 — 27). 3. There is the further idea 
of the joy fid confidence toward God which would characterize him in view of a faithful 
discharge of Ms duties — a confidence springing out of faith resting in Jesus Christ. — T. C. 

Vers. 14, 15. — The importance of a due regulation of Church order . The apostle 
expected to visit Ephesus shortly, but in case of his visit being delayed by necessary 
causes, he deemed it right to give Timothy these instructions in writing respecting the 
appointment of bishops and deacons, and other details of Church order. “ These things 
1 write to thee, hoping to come shortly ; but if I should tarry, [I write them] that thou 
mayest know how thou oughtest to conduct thyself in God’s house. 55 

I. The necessity of a due order in the Church. 1. Darbyites suppose that it is 
wrong for man to make arrangements in God's Church — that it is the Holy Ghost who 
should regulate the order of worship and service, and that his presidency should be 
recognized in everything. In that case why should the apostle have been at such pains 
to regulate even the ministrations of prophets and speakers with tongues at Corinth ? 
God is a God of peace, not of confusion (1 Cor. xiv. 33). 2. It was not enough for 
Timothy \ to stir up his own personal gifts and do the work of an evangelist , but he must 
execute the special commission he had received from the apostle, to regulate the appoint- 
ment of the office-bearers of the Church, and the details of Church worship. The Church 
was to be guided in choice of ministers by the considerations suggested by the apostle. 
3. There was special reason for these instructions in the rise of heresies at Ephesus and 
elsewhere . (Ch. iv. 1 — 3.) 

II. The dignity and office of the Church. It is “God’s house, which indeed 

is the Church of the living God, the pillar and basement of the truth.” 1. It is the 
Church of the living God. (1) It is so, regarded either as the Christian congregation 
with a local reference, or as the whole Church of the redeemed, in communion with 
Christ and with each of its members. (2) Its internal glory consists in the fact that it 
is no material temple of dead deities, like the proud temple of Diana which reared itself 
aloft over the roots of Ephesus; but a spiritual community, realizing the living and 
personal presence of God in the midst of it. 2. It is the house of God . (I) This 

term denoted primarily the temple at Jerusalem, and secondarily the covenant people 
(Numb. xii. 7 ; Hos. viii. 1), who had God for a Sanctuary or Dwelling-place (Ps. xc. 1 ; 
Ezek. xi. 16). There was a mutual indwelling— they in him, and he in them. (2) It 
now denotes the Church of God, represented variously as (a) a spiritual building 
resting on Christ as chief Corner-stone (Eph. ii. 20); (5) as the true temple in 
which God dwells (1 Cor. vi. 16); (c) as the household or “house of God,” over 
which is Christ as Son (Heb. iii. 6) — “ whose house are we.” Moses was servant in this 
house, Jesus a Son over it ; it was, therefore, the same house in the two dispensations. 
A proof, in opposition to Darbyism, that the Church existed in Old Testament times, and 
did not first come into existence at Pentecost. 3. It is the pillar and basement of the 
truth . (1) Negatively, Christ, and not the Church, is the only gr *und of truth. “ For 
other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus” (I Cor. iii. 11). 
This passage implies that the Church rests upon the truth rather than that the truth 
rests the Church. But a misapprehension arises from confounding the truth as it 
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h in itself with the truth as apprehended! by believers and acknowledged before the 
world. Further, the truth does not derive its authority from the Church, but from 
Christ. (2) Positively, the passage sets forth (o) the presenfcative manifestation of the 
truth; fur “the Church is the pillar of the truth.” The Church is to hold up the 
paving truths of the gospel before the eyes of men. It is a pillar inscribed all over with 
the truth. Without the Church “there would be no witness, no guardian of archives, 
no basis, nothing whereon acknowledged truth would rest.” It is the Church which 
holds the deposit of truth, and perpetuates it from generation to generation, (b) The 
passage sets forth the stability of the truth. “The Church is the basis of truth” The 
truth finds its true basis in" the hearts of believing men, who hold forth the glories 
of redemption amidst all the fluctuations of the world. There is nothing in this exposi- 
tion to sanction the assumptions of the Church of Rome, because she must first sub- 
stantiate her claims to be a teacher of the truth before she can be regarded as “a 
pillar and ground of the truth.” — T. C. • 

Yer, 1G. — The treasure of truth committed to the Church’s guardianship . I. It is 
Christ in all iiis relations as the Mystery of godliness. This implies that he 
is the Revelation of God to man ; for God “ has made known what is the wealth of the 
glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the Hope of glory ” 
(Col. i. 27). Thus Christianity is Christ. He is the Centre of Christian theology, as 
he is the Object of Christian faith, and love. 

II. The manifestation of the person of Christ. He is set forth as the Life of 
the Church, and if he were not God as well as man, the mystery would not be so obvious 
to our understanding. 1. He was u manifested in the flesh.” This very expression 
implies the divinity of Christ ; for it would he superfluous, if not absurd, to say these 
words of any mere man. The words imply (1) that it was essential Deity that was 
manifested ; (2) that it was a manifestation made, not to our understanding, but to our 
senses; (3) that there was a real incarnation, for he was manifest in the flesh, or, as 
John says, “ The Word was made flesh.” It was not only by the flesh, but in the flesh. 
2. He was u justified in the spirit ” He was approved to be righteous in the higher 
principle of spiritual life within him. There is no allusion to the Holy Spirit. The 
spirit here is the counterpart of the flesh. Christ fulfilled all righteousness. If his 
manifestation in the flesh exhibited his true and real humanity, his justification in the 
spirit exhibited bis holiness and perfection. The passage consists of a series of parallel 
clauses, of which every two form a connected pair. 3. He was “ seen of angels In the 
sense of showing himself to them in his incarnation. They announced his advent, they 
ministered to his wants, they heralded his resurrection, they attended him in his 
triumphant return to heaven, and they now see him in his glorified humanity. 4. He 
was “ preached among the Gentiles’ ’ Here, again, is another pair of opposites; the 
angels inhabitants of a holy heaven, the Gentiles inhabitants of a sinful earth. It was 
one of the six glories of our Redeemer that he was to be a “ Light to the Gentiles ” 
(Is*l xlix, 6). 5. He was “ believed on in the world Christianity is a world-wide 
religion, embraced by men of all nationalities ; unlike Mohammedanism and Buddhism, 
which are restricted to the East. The gospel finds acceptance alike in East and West. 
6. He was “received up in glory ” In reference to Christ's historical ascent to heaven 
amidst circumstances of marvellous glory. The last pair of opposites is the world and 
glory. How far they are apart ! Yet they are brought nigh by the blood of Christ. 
This passage, from its antithetical structure, would seem to have been an ancient hymn 
of the Church, setting forth the leading facts of the Messianic story. — T. C. 

Yer. 15. — Behaviour in church . “ That thou mayest know how thou oughtest 

to behave thyself in the house of God.” “Behaviour” seems a commonplace word 
enough, and we often assign it a subordinate place in religion. It is, however, a word 
largp as “ character.” It is a vocabulary in itself. It is not “ do ’’-haviour, but “ be w - 
haviour ! What I do may be accidental ; what I am is everything. Paul has been 
addressing pastors, deacons, women professing godliness, and wives. He has dealt with 
marriage, and the ruling of children.; and now he speaks to the Church about the 
conduct of men in church. 

What is behaviour? A man’s behaviour reveals much of what he is. Sarnesfc 
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or frivolous; gentle or hard; forgiving or unforgiving; selfish or generous; pitiful 
or censorious ; appreciative or unthankful. Behaviour is an e very-hour sermon. It 
corrects the notion that a man’s religion is mainly in his doctrine or opinions, his ritual 
or ceremonial. Manners are not to be put on like a garment, nor can we masquerade 
in them and pretend to be what we are not. Bending the knee is nothing, if we are not 
reverent at heart. A gift is nothing, unless given from love. Prayer is nothing, unless 
our life is a prayer. Praise is nothing, unless our life he a garment of praise. Manners 
are not etiquette, nor best dresses, nor courtesies of speech ; they are the expressions of 
a life. In this aspect their potency is wonderful. In church we are to behave well; 
not to give ourselves airs, as rich, or learned, or superior people, but to remember that 
we are bought with a price. But behaviour is not much thought about* There is an 
idea that some men are good at heart, though they are brusque, if you knew how to 
approach them. This is nonsense. The flower does not wait for me to unfold it ; it 
does not say, “ If you knew how to tempt my kindness, I would give you fragrant 
incense.” It is a flower everywhere, to everybody. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 15. — “ What “ Church ” means. “ In the house of God, which is the Church of 
the living God.” The idea of what the Church is, is to regulate what our behaviour is. 
The word “ church n comes from the Greek words Kurios oikos . These two words 
abbreviated make “ church ” or “ kirk.” 

I. If it be the Church of God, in our behaviour there must be reverence. 
Reverence is at the root of all religion. Flippancy of manner, indevoutness of heart, 
will destroy the best service. We read the old command, “ Ye shall reverence my 
sanctuary, saith the Lord;” and wherever we meet together, even in the humblest 
church, “ the Lord is in his holy temple,” and we are to “keep silence” or “be reve- 
rent ” before him. 

II. Behaviour means life. It is the Church, not merely of the God of Abraham, 
or Isaac, or Jacob, hut of the living God. We do not build temples as monuments of 
a past glory. Christ said, “ Do this in remembrance of me.” Before his departure he 
said, “ I go away and come again ; ” and wherever two or three are gathered together in 
his Name, there he is in the midst of them. This Church of God is further described as 
the pillar, or ground and stay, of the truth ; that is to say, that no sacred books will 
preserve religion without a sacred life. Men may answer an argument or adopt a 
theory, but the victory of the early Church was won *by the Church’s life or behaviour. 
“ Bee how these Christians love one another.” Learn, then, the great lesson, that 
behaviour is everything. “How unblamably we behave ourselves,” says Paul to the 
Thessalonians. “ I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way,” says the psalmist,— 


Yers. 1 — 13. — Qualifications of three classes of office-hearers. I. Qualifications of 
a bishop. Preliminary direction to Timothy . “Faithful is the saying, If a man seeketh 
the office of a bishop, lie desireth a good work,” The Scripture idea of the episcopate is 
that of oversight , viz. of souls. A bishop was one who had the duty of overseeing a con- 
gregation in spiritual matters, being, in respect of gravity and dignity, called presbyter 
or elder. Timothy was to encourage an v who sought to enter into the episcopate. The 
saying in Christian circles was to he relied on, “If a man seeketh the office of a bishop, 
he desireth a good work.” It is not a sinecure, but a work or employment taxing the 
energies. Its excellence lies in its having respect to men’s highest interests. But if he 
was to encourage entrance into the episcopate, he was not to do so without regard to the 
proper qualifications which he has laid down for him, “ The bishop therefore must be 
without reproach.” This is a general qualification. A minister is not to be chosen 
without regard to character. If a man gives just ground for reproach — has not character 
behind his gifts — he is not fitted for the office of a minister, which is to influence men 
in the production of Christian character. “The husband of one wife.” Some high 
authorities take the meaning to be that the contraction of a second marriage, even aftei 
the death of the first wife, was a disqualili cation for the office of a bishop. But this 
forbidding to ecclesiastics of what in the New Testament is expressly permitted to others, 
seems to belong to a post-apostolic asceticism. The language seems to be directed 
against any- deviation from morality in respect of marriage, whether by concubinage 
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polygamy, or improper second marriages .* 5 “Temperate, sober-minded, orderly.” One 
who is to be chosen as a minister must be temperate, i.e. must have command of his 
desires and Ins temper. He must also he sober-minded, i.e. must bring sound sense to the 
consideration of all matters. He must also be orderly, i.e. must have a love for good rules. 
“ Given, to hospitality.” He must be raised above all meanness toward those whom ho 
ought tc entertain. How is he to commend the generosity of God, if he is niggardly in 
Ms own dealings? “ Apt to teach / 5 This is a special qualification. With all that is 
righteous and sensible and even lovely in his character, he must have skill in teaching — • 
in opening the Word, and in bringing it to bear for all its uses on the wants of men. 
However excellent a man’s character is, he is not fit for being a minister if he cannot 
skilfully handle Divine truth. “No brawler, no striker; but gentle, not contentious . 55 
A disqualification is being quarrelsome over wine, and consequently coming to blows. 
Tie must, on the other hand, be gentle; i.e. while he is to be thoroughly reasonable, he is 
to be kindly and forbearing, waiving even his rights for the sake of gaining his end as a 
minister, viz. the spiritual good of those with whom he deals. It is a disqualification 
to be contentious, i.e. to be in one’s element, and to give way to unholy feelings, in 
fighting. “ No lover of money . 55 It is a further disqualification to have a grovelling 
desire for money, instead of having a feeling of responsibility with regard to its proper 
uses. “One that ruleth well his own house, having his children in subjection with all 
gravity . 55 This is in one view an ordinary qualification, inasmuch as it is what is 
expected of every one who is in authority in a house. It is expected even of a man 
who is not qualified to teach that he can rale well his own house, i.e. lay down proper 
rules for his household, and see to their being carried out. The apostle’s idea of ruling 
the house well, is the having the children in subjection with all gravity. “ In the phrase, 
‘all gravity , 5 he is looking at a kind of obedience that touches the deepest notes of 
principle and character. Contrary to this, there is an obedience without principle, which 
is obedience with all levity; that which is paid to mere will and force; that which is 
another name for fear; that which is bought by promises and paid by indulgences; 
that which makes a time-server, or a coward, or a lying pretender, as the case may be, 
and not a Christian. This latter — that which makes a Christian — is the aim of all true 
government, and should never be out of sight for an hour.” Parenthesis showing how 
a bishop ought to be able to rule his own house well. “But if a man kntfweth not 
how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the Church of God ?” A bishop 
has to manage men. The Church of God is the family enlarged and heightened. If 
one fails in the lower sphere, how can he be expected to succeed in the higher sphere? 
Even Confucius had before this time said, “ It is impossible that he who knows not how 
to govern and reform his own family should rightly govern and reform a people.” “ Not 
a novice, lest being puffed up he fall into the condemnation of the devil . 55 By a novice 
we are to understand a recent convert to Christianity. Such a one being necessarily 
inexperienced in the truth, and also in the evil of his own heart, was unfitted for office. 
And the putting him into office was fitted to have a had effect upon him. The 
introducer of evil into the universe was in high position, hut gave way to a feeling of 
pride. How this feeling operated is described by a word which means enveloped with 
smoke, as if that were the kind of atmosphere that pride throws around a person. In 
some matter in which his rank was involved, under the clouding of pride, instead of 
bending to the will of God, which would have been his approval, he asserted his self- 
importance, which was his condemnation. So the novice, instead of being weighed 
down under the responsiblities of office, is more likely, under the clouding of pride 
occasioned by his elevation, to fall into the condemnation of the devil. “ Moreover he 
must have good testimony from them that are without lest he fall into reproach ; and the 
snare of the devil . 55 He must be able to command the respect of non-Christians, 
especially for his acting in a way consistent with his professions. For if he falls so low 
as not to be respected by those, then this want of respect is sure to be used as a snare 
by Satan for his destruction. 

II. Qualifications of deacons. “Deacons in like manner . 55 Deacons, originally 
the almoners of the Church, came to be regarded as assistants of the elders, having the 
oversight of the temporal affairs as, these of the spiritual affairs of a congregation. 
‘‘Must be grave .’ 5 They must feel the responsibility of life, and especially therarespon- 
sibilty connected with their office. “Not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not 
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greedy of filthy lucre.” Of the three disqualifications, the first has respect to a tempter 
tl >n connected with the desire for public favour, the second has respect to a temptation 
connected with the enjoyment of hospitality, the third has respect to a temptation 
connected with the use of office. Those who serve God in the management of the 
temporal affairs of a congregation must be free from obsequiousness, from intemperate 
habits, from avarice. “ Holding the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience.” Their 
duty to the truth, regarded as the object of faith which was formerly concealed from 
men, was not to teach it, but to enshrine it in a holy life, characterized by the power 
which has to do with the production of it. “ And let these also first be proved ; then 
Set them serve as deacons, if they be blameless.” The deacons, no more than the bishops, 
were to he put suddenly into office. Opportunity was to be given for their being proved, 
and, if found to be blameless in the estimation of those who had opportunity of watching 
their conduct, they were to be appointed to service. 

III. Qualifications of deaconesses. “Women in like manner ” The apostle has 
not yet given all the qualifications of the deacons ; we must, therefore, think of these 
women as closely associated with the diaconate. We might think of the wives of the 
deacons, but, as nothing has been said about the wives of bishops, and as by the inser- 
tion of the phrase, “ in like maimer,” we are led to think of the election of women to 
office, it is better to think of deaconesses. We have an example of a deaconess in 
Phoebe of Cenchrea, mentioned in Rom. xvi. 1. They were probably assistants in the 
same way as the deacons, in so far as they had the care of the sick and the destitute. 
“Must be grave, not slanderers, temperate, faithful in all things.” It was fitting that 
those who were engaged in such service should be women who were serious, or free from 
frivolity. They were not to go about from house to house as bearers of evil reports. 
They were to be temperate, or free from all unholy excitement. And they were to be 
faithful in all things, not abusing their charge. 

IV. Qualifications of deacons resumed. “ Let deacons be husbands of one wife, 
ruling their children and their own house well.” In these two particulars the apostle 
requires the same qualifications of the deacons as of the bishops. “ For they that have 
served well as deacons gain to themselves a good standing, and great boldness in the 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” The old translation is preferable here — “ purchase to 
themselves a good degree.” The idea is that they obtain for themselves a step, or get 
higher up. In those days this might mean their elevation to the episcopate. They 
also obtain Christian boldness, such as was especially required in those days of peril 
For getting up, and the encountering of greater difficulties, go together. — R. F. 

Vers. 14 — 16. — Upholder of the truth, and grandeur of truth upheld. I. Reason for 
giving Timothy written instructions. “These things write I unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly ; but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how men ought to 
behave themselves in the house of God, which is the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground <i' the truth.” Paul hoped to come to Timothy at Ephesus shortly ; there was 
a possibility, however, of his hope not being realized. In the event of his tarrying long, 
r J imothy had written instructions for his conduct as an ecclesiastic. It would be held 
to be of great consequence that any one who officiated in the temple of Diana should 
be in a tit state of body and of mind, and should be conversant with the ceremonial. 
It was of far greater consequence that Timothy should know what was suitable 
behaviour for the house of God. This was not the temple of a dead idol, but — passing 
over from the material structure to what was typified by it — the Church of the living 
God. It was “a living and spiritual community, a life-stream of believers in an ever- 
living God.” It was fitting, then, that there should be those arrangements which are 
most" conducive to the life of the community. This Church of the living God is declared 
to be the pilhr and ground of the tnvth. There was a singular appropriateness in the' 
language. The columns in the temple of Diana were one hundred and twenty-seven in 
number, sixty feet high, each the gift of a king. Massive in their form, substantial in 
their basement, they gave promise of the structure being upheld in its integrity down 
through the centuries. And such it seemed to Paul was the Church — a . columnar 
structure, substantially based, by which the truth is to he upheld from age to age.* It 
is a ^reat honour which God has laid on such imperfect believers as we are ; and wo 
should see to it that we do not belie the representation, that we do, nothing to take 
L TIMOTHY, W 
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away from the strength of the structure, that we preserve the continuity of the Church’s 
life, that we witness faithfully to what God is and to what he has done. 

II. Grandeur of the truth upheld by the Church. “ And without controversy- 
great is the mystery of godliness.” The truth is here called “ the mystery of godliness.” 
A mystery is that which, being concealed for a time, is brought out of concealment by a 
revelation. It is also something above our comprehension. And that meaning is not 
excluded here. For it is the mystery of godliness or piety. It is the mystery by -which 
the Divine life is nourished in the soul. As religious beings, we need something that 
stretches away into infinitude. We can only breathe freely in an element of mystery. 
All religions that have ever been have sought to provide for the appetite for the wonderful. 
And where there has not been found real mystery, there have been dark inventions. 
But confessedly great is the mystery which the Christian religion provides for our 
nourishment, 'it is pronounced great by all who are capable of judging. And even 
those who reject it do so not unfrequently on the ground of its being incredible, or too 
great to be true. The subject of the mystery is Christ. As set forth in the language 
which follows it is entirely Christ, or the facts about Christ. And the teaching is that 
it is by meditating upon these facts that we become pious or religious. Of the facts 
themselves we can take tangible hold ; it is when we try to explain them to ourselves 
that we rise into the region where our religious feelings are excited and receive their 
nourishment. The rhythmic way in which the facts are presented has led some to 
suppose that they are taken from a Christian hymn in existence at the time when Paul 
wrote. We can believe them to have been written by Paul. In either case they have 
the stamp of the Holy Ghost. They are to be divided into threes, the first two in each 
division pointing to earthly relations, the third to heavenly. Of the earthly relations, 
the first in each division is external, the second internal. Facts particularized. “ He 
who was manifested in the flesh.” There is good reason for the change from “ God ” to 
“ He who.” W e are not dependent on the old reading for the proof of our Lord’s divinity. 
The manifestation of Christ implies previous concealment. And the language is more 
suggestive of the concealment of pre-existence than of the concealment of non-existence. 
The beginning of the mystery is Christ coming out of that concealment. “ The Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us.” The Creator descended into the conditions, 
circumstances, of a creature. He was made of the substance of a woman! The 
almighty Builder of the universe was a helpless infant on a mother’s knee. The eternal 
' Son was the infant of days. He descended so low that he had to proceed from weakness 
to strength, from ignorance to knowledge. That, however, is only part of the mystery. 
It is said here that he was manifested in the flesh, and that means, not our nature as it 
came from the hand of God, but our nature as it has suffered from the fall He 
descended into our weak, passible , mortal nature, to which the unfallen Adam was a 
stranger. He was in a state of utter bodily exhaustion from want of food when he was 
tempted in the wilderness. He sat down wearied with his journey at Jacob’s well. 
He was often worn out with the arduous nature of his work. His compassion brought 
sorrow to his heart, which found vent in tears and sighs and groans. At last his flesh 
suomimbed, could not hear any longer the burden laid on it ; and his lifeless body was 
laid in the tomb. But still, as we consider, the mystery deepens. He died, not as 
paying the common debt of nature, but under the stroke of the Divine vengeance. 
“ Awake, 0 sword, against my Shepherd, against the Man that is mine equal, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” This is not so much for the understanding as for the inner sanctuary of 
the heart It is not so much to be fixed in words as to be pondered and admired and 
felt. “ Justified in the spirit.” In the flesh he did not appear to be the pre-existent 
Son^of God, and the Sent of God to be the Saviour of the world ; hut he was this in his 
spirit or higher nature, and was vindicated as such both in the Divine marks which were 
put upon him, and in the principle which pervaded his life. There was a mark put 
upon him at the very first in his being separated from the taint of our nature through 
the power of the Holy Ghost. The glimpse we have of him in his youth shows him 
right in spirit both toward his Father and that Father’s earthly representatives. At his 
baptism he received not the Spirit by measure, and there was the attestation of the 
voice from the excellent glory, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
At the outset of his public career, under extreme temptation, he showed that herjwas 
not fco be turned aside from his mission. His starry pathway of miracles witnessed to 
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th e truth of his claims. And not less did his opening of the mind of God, and applica- 
tion of the truth to human need, witness to trie singleness and loftiness of his spirit. 
There was a reiterated attestation from heaven to his Divine nature and mission at his 
transfiguration. But especially was he justified in the manner in which he died. He 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin. As we with some degree of resignation may 
hear a light trial, so he with perfect resignation bore the unmitigated weight of the 
Divine vengeance. As we with some degree of self-forgetfulness may labour for those 
who are near to us, so he with perfect self-forgetfulness and magnanimity sacrificed 
himself for sinners. That death , in all its terribleness, reaching far beyond our concep- 
tion, was what pre-eminently made proof of him, and it showed his spirit to be in perfect 
accord with the will of God in salvation. Last of all, he was justified by his resurrection. 
It is said, in Bom. i. 4, that by this he was declared with power to be the Son of God. 
It was God setting his seal upon his whole career. Because he was pleased with the 
manner in which he had acted all along, saw the ends of justice and mercy carried out 
successfully in human salvation, therefore it was that he raised him from the dead. 
“ Been of angels.” He was an object of interest to the heavenly world. We find angds 
jubilantly ushering him into this world, within sight and hearing of men. They appear 
at the commencement of his ministry, strengthening him after his temptation. And 
again they appear at the close, strengthening him after his agony, and also watching 
over his tomb. But were they not always there behind the veil? Unseen by us, they 
go about our world ministering to the heirs of salvation. Would they not minister, 
more than was seen, to the Author of salvation ? They came forward upon the scene at 
critical times. It was enough; we can imagine the rest. But the language seems also 
to point to the fact that, in becoming incarnate, Christ made himself to be seen by 
angels. In the human form assumed by him he held them in rapt gaze. They could 
not turn away from beholding and wondering. They saw the Son of God in a form that 
was level to them, that was even below them;: for he was made a little lower than the 
angels. What cause for wonder in the change from that ineffable, unapproachable glory 
to this frail flesh; from that God most high, to this infant lying ina manger 1 And as 
the mystery was developed, how would their wonder increase ! He was degraded until 
he could to no lower depth he degraded. Well might they be overwhelmed with wonder 
as they looked on at Calvary. Having a desire to look into these things, as we are told., 
they would be lost in trying to account for them. Even when knowing the object con- 
templated, they would be amazed to think that, for the accomplishment of it, the Divine 
Son should descend into such a condition of mortal woe. “ Preached among the nations.” 
This is quite a new interest. Angels merely saw, admired from a distance. They were 
spectators contemplating that in which they were not directly involved. It was different 
with men. Tie was the subject of an evangel to them. He was proclaimed as their 
personal Saviour, without whom they were lost, in whom alone they had standing 
before God and everlasting blessedness. But stress is laid upon the. universal reference 
of the preaching. He was preached, not to one nation, but among the nations (Jews 
included), without distinction. This was being realized as historical fact. He was 
being proclaimed without respect to national distinction, without respect to social 
condition, without respect to culture, with respect simply to the fact that all were 
sinners and in need of salvation. Following upon his having taken the common nature, 
and his having wrought out the common salvation, the message of .salvation was being 
conveyed with the utmost impartiality. This was part of the mystery which was then 
being disclosed, and which the unprejudiced agreed in calling great, it was impressive 
to the early Church to witness the proclamation of a world-wide salvation, “ Believed 
on in the world.” God does not force us to believe. There must he a sufficient cause 
for our faith, sufficient to move our hearts and gain us aver. Our faith must be caused 
in a rational way, in a way consistent with the nature of God and our own nature. 
The cause must be homogeneous with respect to the effect, spiritual as faith is a spiritual 
effect. How, then, is Christ to be believed on in the world, i.e. in that which is naturally 
unbelieving, which contains no germ of faith which can be cultivated? How can light 
be brought out of darkness, how can faith be brought out of unbelief? And yet what 
have we here ? There is such a potency in the. fact of God incarnate as to work. a moral 
miracle, to evoke faith from that which is naturally incapable of faith. And .wherein 
does tSe potency He ? It is in the love which the fact manifests. “ The Bon of God, 
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who loved me, and gave himself up for me.” He did not spare himself all the humilia- 
tion of the death of the cross. That is a fact which requires to be contemplated; but, 
as it is contemplated, it asserts its power over hearts, so as to make the insensate feel, 
the unbelieving believe. Now, the apostle regards it as glorious testimony to the 
greatness of the mystery that Christ should actually be believed on in the world, that 
there should be some trophies of the power of his love over unbelief, that there should 
, be some to offer him a home in their hearts. “ Received up in glory.” In the 
biographies of great men we are told of one achievement gained after another, of one 
honour conferred after another. But however long and glorious the scroll which can be 
shown, it has to end with their bidding a long farewell to all their greatness. And, 
though monuments are raised to their memory, it cannot take away the essential 
ingloriousness of the termination to their career. With Christ it is at the earthly 
termination that to outward appearance he becomes great. He bad indeed, like others 
and mure than others, to undergo the inglorioushess of dying, and of being laid in the 
tomb. But that ingloriousness was completely reversed by his resurrection. He lingered 
long enough on earth for history to attest the fact that he was indeed risen. And then 
he made his triumphal entry into heaven. “Why leap ye, ye high hills? this is the 
hill which God desireth to dwell in; yea, the Lord will dwell in it for ever. The 
chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels; the Lord is among them, 
as in Sinai, in the holy place. Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity 
captive.” He was received up into glory— into glorious exaltation in our nature at the 
right hand of God — and in glory he for ever remains. This is conclusive evidence to 
the greatness of the mystery. The godly delight to dwell upon and to feed their life, not 
only with the humiliation, but, beyond that, with the exaltation. — R. F. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 1. — But for now, A.V. ; saith for 
speaketh, A.V. ; later for the latter, A.V. ; 
faM away for depart, A. V. The Spirit saith 
expressly (pyrus) ; only here in the New 
Testament, and very rare in classical Greek. 
But the adjective pyrds, in the sense of 
something “laid down,” “definite,” “ex- 
pressly mentioned,” is common. It was, 
doubtless, on account of these prophetic 
warnings of a falling away from the faith, 
that the apostle gave the preceding heads 
of Christian doctrine in such a terse and 
tangible form, and laid such a solemn charge 
upon Timothy. (For examples of these 
prophetic utterances, see Acts xi. 28; xiii. 
2 ; xx. 28 ; xxi. 1 1 ; 1 Cor. xii. 8 ; xiv. 30, 
32, etc.) Shall fall away (airocrriiaovrai). 
So St. Paul says (2 Thess. ii. 3) that the 
day of Christ will not be, “ except the 
falling away (J) asroo-raorla) come first” (comp. 
Heb, iii. 12). The faith; objective (see ch. 
iii 9 and 16, note). This “ falling away ” 
is to take place iv fortpois Kaipdis ; not, as 
in the R.V., in “later times” but as in 
the A.V., “ the latter times,” The adjective 
for epos is only found here in the New 
Testament. But in the LXX. (e.g, 1 Ohron. 
xxix. 20; Jer. 1. 19 [xxvii. 17, LXX.]), 
forepos means “the last,” as opposed to 
** the first.” And so the adverb forepov 
always in the New Testament (see Matt. iv. 
2j xxL 37 ; xxvi. 60; or more fully forepop 


ndvrcov, xxii. 27). Here, therefore, iv for4- 
pois Kaipdis is equivalent to iv rads iaxarais 
npepais (Acts ii, 17) and iv foxdrais npipais 
(2 Tim. in. 1 ; comp. Jas. v. 3 ; 1 Pet. i. 5 ; 
2 Pet. iii. 3; Jude 18). It should be 
observed that in all these passages there 
is no article, diving heed (-Kporexovres ) ; 
as in ver. 13; in ch. i. 4; Titus 1. 14; 
Acts viii. 6, and elsewhere. Seducing spirits 
(irvetifjiacri rr\dvoi$). Such were the “ lying 
spirits” who deceived (hnarycrav) Ahab to 
his destruction (2 Kings xxii. 22). IIAaVcs, 
seducing, is not elsewhere found in the 
New Testament as an adjective (see Matt, 
xxvii, 63; 2 Cor. vi 8; 2 John 7, in all 
which places, however, it is almost an 
adjective). The idea is “ causing to wander,” 
or “go astray.” St. John warns his people 
against such deceiving spirits (John iv. 
I — 6). He calls them generically wvefoa 
rrjs ttA dvi\$, “the spirit of error.” Doctrines 
of devils ; i.e. teachings suggested by devils. 
So the .unbelieving Jews* suggested that 
John the Baptist had a devil (Luke vii, 33), 
and that our Lord himself had a devil 
(John vii. 20 ; viii. 48, 52 ; x. 19). 

Ver. 2 . — Through the hypocrisy of men 
that speak lies for speaking lies in hypocrisy , 
A.V. ; branded in their own conscience as 
with for having their conscience seared with , 
A.V. Through the hypocrisy of men, etc* 
The construction is rather obscure, as the 
most obvious way of construing is Jhat of 
the A.V., where ^evSJAoywy.must agree with 
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baifxovlctiv. Rut then the clause* “ having 
their conscience seared with a hot iron/* 
does not suit “devils.” It is therefore, 
perhaps, best to translate the clause as the 
R.V, does, and to explain, with Bishop 
Ellicott, that the preposition eV, which pre- 
cedes vnoKpiffeiy defines the instrument by 
which they were led to give heed to seduc- 
ing spirits, viz. the hypocritical pretences 
of the men who spake lies, and whose con- 
sciences were seared. If tyevBohSywv agrees 
with daiiioviwv, we must conceive that St. 
Paul passes insensibly from ‘‘the devils ” 
to the false teachers who spake as they 
taught them. In the Gospels, the speech 
of the devils, and of. those possessed by 
devils, is often interchanged, as e.g. Luke 
iv. 33. 34, 41 ; Mark i, 23, 24. Men that 
speak lies (\]/eu8o\4ycw) ; only found here in 
j'the/o'New: "Testament, but occasionally in 
classical Greek. Branded (fee/cavTTjpiatrjue- 
mu); here only in the New Testament, but 
used in Greek medical and other writers 
for “ to brand,’* or “ cauterize ; ” icav r'fo and 
KavripiQv, a branding-iron. The applica- 
tion of the image is somewhat uncertain. 
If the idea is that of “a brand,** a mark 
burnt in upon the forehead of a slave or 
criminal, then che meaning is that these 
men have their own infamy stamped upon 
their own consciences. It is not patent 
only to others, but to themselves also. But 
if the metaphor is from the cauterizing a 
wound, as the A.V. takes it, then the idea 
is that *hese men’s consciences are become 
as insensible to the touch as the skin that 
has been cauterized is. The metaphor, in 
this case, is somewhat similar to that of 
wrnpdco, TrwpanTis (Mark iii. 5; vi. 52; John 
xii. 40, etc.). The latter interpretation 
seems to suit the general context best, and 
the medical use of the term, which St. Paul 
might have learnt from Luke. The emphasis 
of ttjs I8tas, “ their own conscience,*' implies 
that they were not merely deceivers of 
others, but were self-deceived. 

Yer. 3 . — Created for hath created, A.V, 
by for of, A.V. ; that for which, A.Y. For- 
bidding to marry. This is mentioned as 
showing itself first among the Essen es and 
Therapeutffi by Josephus (‘Bell. Jud.,* ii. 
viii. 2, and ‘Ant Jud.,’ xvii'a i. 5). It 
became later a special tenet of the Gnostics, 
as stated by Clem. Alex., * Strom.,* iii. 6 * 
Irenaras, 4 Hasr./ i. 22, etc. (quoted by 
Ellicott). Bee other quotations in Pole’s 
Synopsis. Commanding to abstain from 
meats ; ppufiarw (1 Cor. viii. $ ; Heb. ix. 
10; comp. #/>£t3<ret, Col. ii. 16; Rom. xiv. 17). 
The word “commanding” has to be sup- 
plied from the preceding kooXvSvtwv, “ com- 
manding not.” Some of the sects prohibited 
the use of animal food. A trace of this 
asceticism in regard to food is found in 


Col. ii. 16, 21, 23. (For a full list of 
authorities on the asceticism of the Jewish 
sects, see Bishop Lightfoot, 4 Introduction 
to the Epistle to the Coloss.,* pp. 83, 84.) 
The chief passages relating to it are those 
referred to above from Josephus : Vclfiou 
virepoij/La wap' avrois, 44 They despise mar- 
riage ; ” ’Ecnraiccu obdels ay erai yuvaiKa, 
“None of the Essenes marry ” (Philo, 

4 Fragm.,* p. 63 3) ; “ Gens sine ulla femina, 
venere . abdicate ” — “A people witliout a 
single woman, for they renounce marriage ” 
(Plin., ‘Nat. Hist.,* v. 15). As regards 
t eir food, Bishop Lightfoot says, “ The 
Essene drank no wine ; he did not touch 
animal food. His meal consisted of a piece 
of bread, and a single mess of vegetables” 
C Introd.,* p. 80). Professor Burton (in 
Ivitto’s * Cyclopaedia,* art. “Gnosticism ”) 
says of the later Gnostics that, from their 
principle of the utter malignity of matter, 
and the elevating nature of y v&ais, two very 
opposite results ensued — one that many 
Gnostics led very profligate lives; the other 
that many practised great austerities in 
order to mortify the body and its sensual 
appetites (p. 770). Some of our modern 
Eucratites, in their language concerning 
the use of wine and beer, approach 
Gnosticism very closely. To be received 
(eh ) ueT&k'ntytv) ; a classical word, but only 
found here in the New Testament, not used 
by the LX X. With thanksgiving. Observe 
the identity of thought with Rom. xiv. 6. 
These passages, tog ther with our Lord’s 
action at the last Supper (Luke xxii. 17. 
19), at the multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes (Luke ix. 16), and St. Paul’s on boaid 
ship (Acts xxvii. 35), are conclusive as to 
the Christian duty of giving thanks, com- 
monly called “saying grace” at meals. 
The truth (see ch. iii. 15; John xviii. 37; 
Eph, iv. 21, etc.). 

Ver. 4. — Is to be rejected for to be refused , 
A.V. Nothing is to be rejected. The A.Y., 
“nothing to be refused,” manifestly uses 
“nothing” in its adverbial sense (“in no 
degree,” “not at all,” Johnson’s ‘ Diet.*), as 
ob84v in Greek is also commonly used 
(Liddell and Scott). In fact, it is very 
difficult- to construe the passage as the R.V. 
does. To say “nothing is to be reject d 
if it is received,” is scarcely seme. But to 
say that every creature of God is good (and 
on that account not to be rejected) if it is 
received with thanksgiving, is very good 
and edifying sense. Creature (tcrlapa). The 
form commonly used by St Paul is tcr'icus 
(Rom. viii. 20, 21, 22; 2 Cor. v. 17, etc,). 
But tcrlcrpLa. stands by the side of Kri<ns, 
like @p&p,a by the side of fipaxris, Spapa by 
the side of Spams, w6u.a by the side of 
■rrStfis, and many more. The form /crhrga is * 
found In Jas.i. 18; and twice in Revelation. 
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Good {fcakSv ) ; with reference to Gen. i. 10, 
12, etc. To be 'refused (aird&Xyrov); only 
here in the New Testament, but found in 
classical Greek, and not uncommon in the 
LXX. and other Greek versions, for that 
which is “unclean,” or “ abominable.” If 
it be received with thanksgiving. This 
.clearly refers to “every creature of God,” 
and is the condition on. which it is good 
in relation to the receiver. Nothing can 
he clearer or more certain than that the 
apostle is not arguing against the Mani- 
chean doctrine of the evil of matter, or the 
works of the Demiurge, but against Jewish 
scruples about meats. “ Every creature of 
God,” he says, “ is good ” — words which 
would have no force if the creatures in 
question were not admitted to be the works 
of God, but thought to be the works of the 
Demiurge. But applied to the Jewish 
scruples, the words are perfectly relevant. 
Every creature of God is good, and on no 
account to be treated as common or unclean 
(Acts x. 15, 28), provided only that it be 
received with thanksgiving. 

Yer. 5. — Through for by, A.V. It is sancti- 
fied through the Word of God. Considerable 
difference of opinion prevails among com- 
mentators as to the precise meaning of this 
verse, especially of the phrase, “the Word 
of God.” Some refer to Gen. i. 4, 10, 12, 
etc.; others to Gen. i. 29; ix. 4, as contain- 
ing the original grant of meats for the use of 
man ; others to the scriptural phrases em- 
bodied in the words of the evrev^, the prayer 
of thanksgiving. Another possible refer- 
ence would be to the Word of God recorded 
in Acts x. 13, 15, 28, by which that which 
had previously been unclean was now made 
clean or holy; or, lastly, it might mean 
“the blessing of God” given in answer to 
the “prayer” on each occasion, which suits 
well the present tense, aydfarau Prayer 
(iyrev^is; see eh. ii. 1, note). 

Yer. 6. — Mind for remembrance , A.Y. ; 
Christ Jesus for Jesus Christ, A.Y. and T.B.; 
nourished for nourished up, A.Y. ; the faith 
for faith, A. V. ; the good for good, A.Y ; 
which thou hast followed until now for tokere- 
unto thou hast * attained , A.V. If thou put 
the brethren in mind of these things (ravra 
HortBifuvos ro7s adeA<pois); if thou suggest 
these things to the brethren, lay them down 
as principles upon which their conduct is to 
be based; or, enjoin them (Liddell and Scott). 
It only occurs in this metaphorical sense 
here in the New Testament, but is very 
common in classical Gieek, and not untie- 
quent in the LXX, It has often the mean- 
ing r f “ to advise ” or “ counsel.” Of course, 
u hypothesis,” the assumed basis from which 
* you start, is t h tv ? ame rout. The brethren (rots 
z8e\ <pots). The distinctive name for the 
members of Christ’s Church, throughout the 


Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. 
The whole body is called y a$eK<p4ry$, “the 
brotherhood” (1 Pet. ii. 17 ; v. 9), A good 
minister (Sidtcoyos). The application of this 
term to Timothy, like that of errlarKoirai to 
presbyters (eh. iii. 2), is an indication of 
the early date of the Epistle, before the dis- 
tinctive names of the Church officers had 
quite hardened do wn into a technical mean- 
: ing. Nourished (evrpepd perns); here only 
in the New Testament, and not used in the 
LXX. ; but in classical Greek not uncom- 
mon in the sense of “brought up in” 
“trained in from childhood.” In Latin, 
innutritus. The phrase, “nourished in the 
words of the faith,” etc., explains the itaXbs 
Ziamvos^ and shows what a man must he to 
■ deserve the appellation — one, viz;,' .who', hr' 
nourished in the words of the faith, etc. 
The faith; here again objective, as in ver. 6 
(see note). The good doctrine, etc. In 
opposition to the “doctrines of devils” in 
ver. 1. The different epithets of this true 
Christian doctrine are y mKy (as here); y 
vyiaivovaa (eh. i. 10 ; Titus i. 9 ; ii. 1) ; y mr*: 
tvcre&eiay B&aaua Ala (ch. vi 3); and in ch. 
vi. 1 we have simply y Bidao-KaXia, without 
any epithet. In like manner, ^ iriarts, y 
a\ydeia, y evaefiela, severally denote the 
Christian religion. Which thou hast fol- 
; lowed until now (p v apymXevltiifcas). This 
j is a rather more ‘faithful rendering than 
| that of the A.V, ; it is, literally, which thou 
; hast kept close to, either for the purpose of 
imitating it, or, as 2 Tim. iii. 10, foirthe pur- 
pose of observing it. Or, to put it differently, 
in one case so as to teach it identically, and 
in the other so as to know it perfectly. In 
this last aspect it is also used in Luke i. 3. 
The classical use is “ to foil ow closely any* 
one's steps,” or “the course of events,” when 
used literally ; or, metaphorically, “ to fol- 
low with one’s thoughts,” “ to understand. ” 
Yer. 7 . — Unto godliness for rather un to god- 
liness, A.Y. The R.V., by putting a full stop 
after “fables,” disturbs the natural flow of 
the thought. The two imperatives vapaerod 
an d ydpyafe connect and contrast the 
thoughts in the two clauses of the verse, as 
the A.Y. indicates by the insertion of 
“rather.” Profane (jSejS^A. ovs; ch. i. 9, note). 
Old wives* (ypdcodeis); only here in the New 
Testament; not used in LXX. ; rare in classi- 
cal Greek. Exercise thyself unto godliness 
( yvpva£e creavr6v). The verb yvpvdfeiv 
occurs in the New Testament only in this 
place, twice in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(v. 14; xii 11), and once in 2 Deter (ii. 
14). In the LXX. it occurs only once (2 
Mace. x. 15), but is common in classical 
Greek. The metaphor is drawn from train- 
ing for gymnastic exercises. As regard® 
the whole passage, it seems that there were 
current among the Jews at this time^Snany 
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“ fables ” (ch. i. 4 ; 2 Tim. iv. 4 ; Titus i. 14 ; 
2 Pet. i. 16), childish legends and doctrines, 
some of them directed especially to enforcing 
certain rules about eating and drinking, and 
other “ bodily exercises,” which St. Paul 
utterly discountenances, and contrasts with 
that u good doctrine” which he directs 
Timothy continually to teach. This would 
account, naturally, for the introduction of 
the phrase, yvfxva^. <r<=avrav. 

Yer. 8. — Is 'profitable for a little for pro- 
Uteth little , A.V. ; for for unto , A.V. ; which 
for that, A.V. Bodily exercise. Exercise 
which only affects the body, such as those 
rules which the Jewish ascetics enforced. 
Tvitvacria only occurs here in the New Tes- 
tament, and not at all in the LXX., but is 
not uncommon in classical Greek. Another 
form is yvpvacris, and yvtxvdcnov is the place 
where such yvpvct(ns takes place. Tor a 
tittle; margin, for little , which is the best 
rendering. Upbs bxlyov, as Ellicott well re- 
marks, may mean either “ for a little while” 
or “for a little” (better, “for little”), but 
cannot mean both. The contrast with upbs 
7r dvra determines its meaning here to be 
“ for little,” which is exactly the same 
meaning as the A.Y. Promise of the life. 
The genitive here is the genitive of the 
thing promised, as in Acts ii. 33; Gal. iii. 
14; 2 Tim. i. 1. And the thing promised 
is “ the life that now is,” meaning, of course, 
its enjoyment in peace and happiness (comp. 
Ps. xxxiv. 12 [xxxiii., LXX]., where 5 
Qi\wv (oiijv £8 parallel to dyauoou fyxepas . , . 
dyutids ) ; and ' “ that which is to come,” viz. 
eternal life). There is no occasion to strain 
after greater grammatical precision. There 
is no contradiction between this statement 
of the happiness of a godly life and St. 
Paul's statement in 1 Cor. xv. 19. Another 
possible way of construing the words is that 
of Bishop Ellicott and the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary : ’ “ Having the promise of life, both 
the present and the future.” But in this 
case we should have had r?}$ re vvv /col, k.t.a, 

Ver. 9 . — Faithful is the saying for this is 
a faithful saying, A.Y. (see ch. 1 15, note). 
Heiv, however, the TTi^rros \6yos is that which 
precedes, viz. that “godliness is profitable 
for ail things,” etc., which we thus learn was 
a proverbial saying. 

Yer. 10. — To this end for therefore, A.Y. ; 
labour and strive for both labour and suffer 
reproach , A.Y. and T.R. ; have our hope set 
on for trust in , A .V. ; them for those , A.V. 
Fox* to this end; oi\ tmth this in view . He 
thus justifies his assertion that the saying 
lie had quoted i&a faithful one, by showing 
that the promise and all that it contained 
was the ground of all his labours, and those 
of ;»is •fellow-labourers in the gosp*d. .. Strive 
(a7«w(«juf5a) ; so many good manuscripts, 
instead Qius&i&psda ; but the read- 


ing is doubtful. The sens# of the T.R., 
“ suffer reproach ” & eras preferable, and 
the expression more forcible, as conveying 
something more than mere labour — the bitter 
[ reproaches and persecutions which he en- 
i dured(2 Tim. iii. 1 1 ; 1 Cor. iv. 9 — IB ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 23 — 27) ; and all because of his firm trust 
in the promises of the living God. Our hope 
set on. Rather a clumsy phrase, though it 
expresses accurately the yhi rixapev iul ©ew 
£u>vti ; but it was hardly worth altering the 
A.V., “ we trust in the living God.” In 
ch. y. 5 we have fjXTructv iwl Bear, with no 
appreciable difference of sense. Specially 
of them that believe; and therefore we. who 
believe have special cause to hope in him, 
and to trust his promises. 

Ver. 1 1.-— Command (irapdyyehks ; see ch, 
h 3, note; v. 7; vi. 13, 17). It is used very 
frequently in the Gospels of our Lord’s 
commands to the apostles and others, and by 
St. Paul of his own apostolic directions to 
the Churches (I These, iv. 11 ; 2 Thess, iii. 
4, 6, etc.). 

Yer. 12. — An ensample to them that be- 
lieve for an example of the believers , A.Y. ; 
manner of life for conversation , A.Y. ; love 
for charity, A.Y. ; R.T. omits in spirit , 
A.Y. and T.R. Let no man despise thy 
youth (comp. 1 Cor, xvi. 11; Titus ii. 15). 
The construction of the sentence is mani- 
festly that adopted in the A.Y. -and followed 
in the R.Y. Timothy would certainly be 
under forty years at this time, and might 
be not above thirty-five. Either age would 
be decidedly early for so responsible an office 
—one in which he would have many elders 
(rrpecr&vrepQi) under him (ch. v. 1, 17, 19). 
An ensample (tuttos); properly the original 
“pattern ” or “ model ” after which anything 
is made or fashioned; hence a “pattern” 
or “ example.” It is used in the. same sense 
as here in Phil, iii, 17; 1 Thess. i. 7; 2 
Thess. iii. 9 ; Titus ii. 7 ; 1 Pet. v. 3. Them 
that believe. The R.V. has apparently so 
translated rSjy marSsv in order to assimilate 
it with the tnarwy in ver. 10. But ol uterroi 
are simply “believers,” or “ Christians” — ■ 
“the flock,” as St. Peter lias it, and had 
better be so rendered. Timothy is exhorted 
to make it impossible for any one to question 
his authority on the . s.ore of his youth by 
being a modelof tbeChristian graces required 
in believers. In word. Specially in his 
teaching. The exhortation to Titus (ii. 1,7, 
etc.) is very similar, “ Speak thou the things 
which befit the .sound doctrine. ... In all 
things showing thyself an ensample of good 
w.orks ; in thy doctrine showing uncomxpt- 
ness, gravity, sound speech (a 6yov vyn?)” 
etc. (comp, too ch. v. 17 ; 2 Tim, i. 13). 
fanner .of life (a yacrrpocpy ; see cli. iii. 15, 
note)! Purity (ayvAa); elsewhere in the 
New Testament only in ch. . v. 2 , where ■ it 
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luis the same special sense (compare ityvos, 2 and smouldering, but must be stirred up into 
Cor. xi. 2 : eh. v. 22 ; Titus ii. 5 ; 1 Pet. iii. 2). a dame. The lesson here and in 2 Tim. i. 6 
Ver. 12. — Heed for attendance, A. V.; teach- seems to be that we must look back to our 
inq for doctrine, A.V. Till I come (ch. iii. ordination, and to the spiritual grace given 
14; i. 8). Beading (rj avayvdum). The in it, as things not exhausted. The grace 
public reading of the Scriptures (the Lessons, is there, but it must not be lightly thought 
as we should say). This Ve know was the of. Which was given thee by prophecy, 

practice in the synagogue (Luke iv. lb, etc.; This seems to be explained by Acts xiiL 

Acts xiii. 27; xv. 21 ; 2 Cor. iii. 15), Wo 1—3, where Barnabas and Sard were sepa- 
see the beginning of reading the New Testa- rated for their work by the laying on of 

merit in the Christian assemblies in Eph. iii. the hands apparently of the prophets and 

4; and Col iv. 10; and generally inthofaetof teachers, at the express command of the Holy 
Eni sties being addressed by the apostles to Ghost, speaking doubtless by the mouth of 
Churches. The avayvetorys, the reader, one of the prophets. Timothy, it appears, 
lector, was a regular order in the third and was designated for his work by a like eom- 
fourth centuries (Bingham, vol. i. p 288). mand of the Holy Ghost, speaking by one of 

The office is being revived in our day. Ex- the Church prophets, and received his com-, 

hortation (rrj TTapaKhyvra); see Acts iv. 36, mission by a like “ laying on of hands ” by 
where Barnabas’s name is interpreted as the elders of the Church. If St, Paul refers, 
meaning “ Son of exhortation” (R.V.), and as he appears to do, to the same occasion in' 
xiii. 15; eomp. Bom. xii. 7 (where, as here, 2 Tim. i. 6, then it appears that he laid his 
Trapaic Azeris and Mao-wAla are coupled to- hands on Timothy, together with the pies- 
gather) ; 1 Thess. ii. 3, etc. Teaching (5tS«- by ter a, as is done by the bishop in the ordi- 
crKaXia ) ; almost always rendered “doctrine” nation of priests. The presbytery (rod vpecr- 
in the A.V. But here, where the act of Bwepfav). The word is borrowed from the 
teaching (like the act of reading , the act of Jewish nomenclature (see Luke xxii. 6; Acts 
exhorting, in the two preceding clauses) is xxii. 5). In a slightly different sense for 
intended, u teaching ” is perhaps the best “the office of a presbyter,” Sus., v. 50 (Cod. 
word according to our modem usage. As Alex.). 

regards the difference between SiSaaxaMa Ver. 15 . — Be diligent in for meditate upon, 

and TraptxKAr\(ri5, the former would express A.V, ; progress for profiting , A.V. ; be mani- 
“ -doctrinal teaching,” whether of dogma or fed unto for appear to , A.V. Be diligent, 
of precept, the latter entreaties fo believe the etc. (rain a geA era). Give all your atten- 

one and practise the other (see Acts xi, tion and care and study to these things. 

23 and xiv. 22 for good examples of tv apd- It is |ust the contrary to g?; dgeA ei in ver. 

KkrjO'Ls'). 14. The verb geAercho, besides this pas- 

Ver. 14.— The gift (xapnrpLa). The verb sage, occurs in its classical sense of “pre- 

Xapifafuu means “ to give anything freely” meditating” or “ getting up a speech ” in 

gratuitously, of mere good will, without any Maik xiii. 11 (where, however, the reading is 

payment or return (Luke vii. 42; Aetsxxvii. doubtful), and again in Acts iv. 25, in the 

24; Bom. viii. 32; I Cor. ii. 12, etc.). Hence sense of “premeditating” certain actions. 

Xapicrpa came to be especially applied to the A kindred use in classical Greek is “to 

gifts of the Holy Spirit, which are pre- practise” or “exercise” an art, as rhetoric, 

eminently “free gifts” (see Acts viii. 20). dancing, shooting with a haw, and the like. 

It is so applied in Bom. ill; xii. 6 ; 1 Cor. It is very common in the LXX„ in the sense 

i. 7 ; xii. 4, 3, 28, 30, 31 ; 1 Pet. iv. 10 . Here, of “ meditating,” practising in the thoughts, 

then, as in the similar passage, 2 Tim. i. 6, Give thyself wholly to them (iv rovrois icrBi); 

the “gift” spoken of is the special grace literally, he in these things; i.e. be wholly 

given by the Holy Ghost to those who are and always occupied with* them. The sirni- 

sepaxated for “the office and work of a priest lar phrases in Greek and Latin classics are 

in the Church of God by the imposition of *Ev ro&rcns b Ra?<rap V (Plutarch); “Omnis in 

hands” (Ordering of Priests). This gift St. hoc sum” (Hor., 4 Ep./ i. 1. 1); “Nescio 

Paul bids him not neglect (py a/xeAei). The quid meditans nugarum, et totus in illis” 

word contains the idea of contemptuous (Hor.,‘Sat./i.9.2); andiu theI J XX., s Ei'^i8^ 

neglect— neglect as of an unimportant thing, K vplov lerdi bhnv rijv npipdv (Prov. xxiii. 17). 

In Matt. xxii. 5 the persons invited to the Thy progress (v vpoKoirfi). Progress, advance, 

feast inside light of it, and went away to or growth, is the idea of irpoKoir^ It is used 

other things which they cared more about, twice in Phil. i. 12, 25. A good example of 

■ ".,\ImBeb. Ji/ 3, TyXMcdrrijs ct,p€0g , avT€s crcary- its use in classical Greek is that in ■ Poly b, v ; 

plas, and viii. 9, imply a contemptuous disre- iii. 4, A Sjfyms teal Tvpoxoirh rys P wjuaicoy 
gard. So here Timothy is reminded that in his trrelas. The use of the verb irpoK&irru for “to 
ordination he received a great ^a/Mcr/ia, and advance,” “make progress,” is still more 
that he must value it duly, and use it dili- common (Luke ii. 52; Rom. xiii. 12; Gal. i. 
r gently. It must not be let lie slumbering 14; 2 Tim. ii. 16; iii. 9, 14).^ It is used 
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equally of progress in good or evil. Unto all. question — What does abrdts refer to? It seems 

The R.T, reads nracriv for kv rraenv in the to me necessarily to refer to what immediately 

T.R., which may be rendered either “ to [or, precedes, viz. ere avr$ kol\ ry MacrtcaXiy, and 

‘among’] all persons” or “in all things.” so to refer rather to the sense of the words 
Yer. 16. — To for unto, A.Y. (twice) ; thy than to the exact grammar. The things 

teaching for the doctrine, A.V. ; these things which he was to “take heed to” were his 

for them, A.Y. ; save loth for doth save, A.Y. own conduct and example (included in 

Take hee<| (Jirrexe ) ; as in Acts iii. 5 (see too ereavrtp) and the doctrine which he preached; 

Luke xiv. 7). Thy teaching. The A.Y., and in a steady continuance in these things 

the doctrine, is the better rendering, though — faithful living and faithful teaching— 

the difference of meaning is very slight, he would save both himself and his hearers. 

The use of tj diSaerKaXta in ch. vi. 1 and 3 The application of the words to the Tat>ra 

and Titus ii. 10 strongly supports the sense of ver. 15, or to all the things enumerated 

of “ doctrine,” Le, the thing taught (see from ver. 12 onwards, or, taken as a mascu- 

note on ver. 13). Continue in these things line, to the Ephesians , or the hearers , as 

(erlpepe avroh) ; comp. Acts xiii. 43 ; Rom. variously proposed by eminent commentators, 

vi. 1 ; xi. 22, 23 ; Col. i 23. It is impos- seems alike impossible, 

sible to give a satisfactory solution to the 

HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1— 1 6.— 'Latter-day apostasies . The history of the Christian Church is the history 
of the sowing of tares as well as of the sowing of good grain ; and it describes the work 
of seducing spirits as well as that of the Spirit of G-od. The work of heresy is not 
merely the denial of true doctrine, but it is the invention and propagation of a multitude 
of false doctrines. Nor, again, are the false doctrines so invented and promulgated, on 
the face of them, necessarily ungodly doctrines. On the contrary, they often assume to 
themselves to be holier, stricter, more heavenly doctrines, than those of the Church of 
God. The Church of God is not holy enough for these spirit-taught separatists ; the 
precepts of Jesus Christ do not attain a standard high enough for their exalted aspira- 
tions; the apostles do but grovel in the dust of commonplace piety, while these self-sent 
teachers ^soar to the heights of the true knowledge of the Infinite! But not only does 
Church history record the rise, in a lamentable succession, of the various troublers of 
the spiritual Israel, the men who have done more to hinder God’s work on earth than 
all the persecutors and atheists put together have accomplished — the Cerinthuses, 
and Marcions, and Montanuses, and Manicheuses, and Socinuses, and countless other 
sectaries of later times — but the spirit of prophecy revealed beforehand for the Church’s 
warning that so it should be. The Holy Ghost, in no obscure or doubtful words, made 
it known to the Church that there would be apostasies many and grievous from the 
faith once delivered to the saints, that the leaders of those apostasies would be seducing 
spirits — spirits of antichrist, as St. John has it — and that some of them at least would 
put on the hypocritical appearance of greater holiness, for the purpose of the better 
deceiving the hearts of the simple. Thus while Christ taught by his apostle that 
“marriage is honourable in all,” these forbade to marry; while the Word of God declared 
that “ every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgiving,” these commanded “to abstain from meats,” saying, “ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not.” The Word of God teaches that God gives us richly all things to 
enjoy; these enjoined every kind of austerity to the body — “bodily exercises” which 
profited little. The Word of God bids us approach bodily to the throne of grace 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ ; these would keep men hack from God, and 
substitute, in the name of humility, the worship of angels. And that these pernicious 
doctrines were not confined to the first ages of the Church, the history of the Church 
too sadly teaches. The most opposite forms of heresy which have in all ages distracted 
the Church have always had this in common, that, pretending to improve upon the sound, 
sober, and wise teaching of the Word of God, they have corrupted and forsaken it. 
Enforced celibacy for pure-minded chastity ; artificial rules of abstinence for habitual 
temperance and self-restraint ; grovelling saint and image worship for direct communion 
with the living God ; self-righteous separation from the world for holy living in the 
world? bruising the body for mortifying the soul ; pretentious rejection of wealth for 
selMenyipg use of it ; leaving the state of life in which God has placed a man, instead 
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of adorning the gospel in it; making -those tilings to be sins which God has not- made 
sins, and those things to be virtues which Hod has not made virtues ; —these have ever 
been the characteristics of those “ doctrines of devils,” the purpose of which is to turn 
the single away from the truth. i( The good minister of Jesus Christ " must hold his 
course boldly and straightforwardly in the teeth of all such false doctrine. He must 
not parley with the teachers of heresy, nor mix the wine of the gospel with the water 
Of falsehood. He knows that the Word of God is purer, and holier, and wiser, and 
higher, than all the subtleties of human invention, and will stand in its gtory when 
they are all swept away into nothingness. And, knowing tills, he must give himself 
wholly to teaching the truth, whether men will hear or whether they will, forbear, being 
fully assured that in so doing he will both save himself and them that hear him. 


HOMILIES BY YABIOTTS AUTHOBS. 

Vers. 1,2. — A predicted apostasy in the Christian Church. In opposition to this 
exhibition of the mystery of godliness, the apostle places the prediction of a serious 
apostasy from the faith, 

L The apostasy is a subject op express prediction. “ But the Spirit speaketh 
expressly, that in after times some shall depart from the faith." It may seem strange 
that apostasy should he thought of so soon after .the foundation of Christianity, but the 
Church is fully forewarned of the coming danger. It was foretold, not obscurely, but 
expressly, in the prophecies by Daniel (vii. 25 ; viii. 23), of our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 
4, XI), and of the apostle himself (2 Thess. ii. ; Acts xx. 29, 30 ; Col. ii.). But he here 
alludes more specifically to a development of error in the future, the germs of which 
he discerns in the present. 

II. The time of its appearance. “In after times.” The words signify any period 
subsequent to the age in which the apostle lived, for he saw in the apostasy of the 
present the beginning of a still more serious apostasy in the future. The mystery of 
iniquity had already begun to work. But it would project its evil shadow far forward 
into the dispensation, in many various forms. 

III. The extent of the apostasy. “ Some shall depart from the faith.” n 1 . Some, 
not all. Not the whole visible Church, but a considerable part of it. Thus an assur- 
ance is given that the true Church of God shall not be extinguished. 2. The apostasy is 
from the doctrine offqith — though it be the mystery of godliness — not the grace of faith, 
which, being of an incorruptible origin, cannot be lost. Christ is the Author and 
Finisher of faith. The elect cannot be finally deceived. The doctrine of faith was to 
be corrupted by “ denying what was true, by adding what was false.” 

IY. The reason or process of the apostasy. “ Giving heed to seducing spirits, 
and doctrines of devils.” The prime movers were not false teachers, but unseen agents 
in the spirit-world. 1 . Man does not stand isolated in this world. If he is not influenced 
by the Holy Spirit, he is influenced by the spirits of delusion, who are the emissaries of 
Satan. If we are not possessed by the truth, error will -make an easy conquest of us. 
Often the heart that is made empty by scepticism is the most ready to welcome super- 
stition. 2. It is possible for evil spirits to influence the human mind. (1) Satan could 
tempt David to. number the people (1 Chron. xxi. 1). As the father of lies, the suggestion 
of error would he a- congenial work. The coming of the man of sin is to he after the 
working of Satan. (2) There is a sacrifice to devils, a communion with devils, a cup 
of devils, a table of devils (1 Cor. x. 20, 21). There is a spiritual wickedness in high 
places capable of compassing great destruction by error. (3) The apostle teaches the 
personality of such evil, spirits. (4) There is no more difficulty in understanding: their 
communication of thought to man, than in understanding the communication of thought 
from one evil man to another. An evil man can communicate evil by a glance of his 
eye. But if the Spirit of God can, without the intervention of the senses, influence the 
minds of believers, it is easy to understand that seducing spirits can have access to- the 
centres of thought and feeling without any similar intervention. 

Y. The CHARACTER OF THE FALSE TEACHERS UNDER SUCH EVIL INSPIRATION. “In 
the hypocrisy of speakers of lies, being branded in their own conscience as w&h a hot 
iron.” 1. They assumed a mash of holiness which they did not possess, with the view 
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of giving better currency to their lies. Their assumed sanctity would throw the unwary 
off their guard, and lead to the confounding of truth with error. The lies they taught 
were that holiness was to be attained through abstinence from marriage and particular 
kinds' of food. 2. They were essentially corrupt, for their conscience had become so 
seared through transgression that they had lost the true distinctions between right and 
wrong, error and truth. They were incapable of relishing the “mystery of. godliness,’’ 
and therefore devoted themselves to the arts of religious seduction in the interests of an 
essentially unspiritual asceticism. — T. G. 

Vers. 3 — 5. — The practical features of the apostasy. The 1 ’ apostle does not enumerate 
the doctrinal errors of the apostates, but touches upon two practical characteristics 
which would fall under general observation. 

I. There was a prohibition or restraint upon marriage. “ Forbidding to marry/’ 
1. This was an ascetic tendency already manifested in the East, especially among the 
Essenes of Palestine and the Therapeutic of Egypt. 2. It may have already influenced 
Christian opinion in the Corinthian Church ; for the apostle is obliged to solve spiri- 
tualistic doubts regarding marriage (1 Gor. viL). 3. The tendency developed in less 
than a century into a Gnostic contempt for marriage. 4. It entered patristic theology 
in the form rf an exaggerated admiration for virginity^ to the disparagement of married 
life. 5* It developed inside the Latin and Greek Churches into the celibacy of the clergy 
and, the religious orders. 6. It was a tendency wholly opposed to Scripture fe tching . 

(1) It forbade what Scripture allowed : “ Marriage is honourable in all ” (Heb. xiii. 2). 

(2) It forbade the marriage of ministers, while Old Testament priests and New Testa- 
ment ministers were to be “husbands of one wife ” (cb. iii. 2). “ Have we not power 

to lead about a wife, a sister?” (1 Cor. ix. 5). Several of the apostles made use of this 
power: “ A s well as other apostles, . . . and Cephas.” (3) The reason why the apostle 
says so little here concerning the restriction on marriage, and so much on that respect- 
ing meats, is probably because the one was so manifestly opposed to the whole plan of 
creation, that the common sense of men would reject it as unnatural and wrong. Per- 
haps, also, the one tendency had not assumed so definite a form as th e other. The very 
liberty allowed under the gospel to abstain from marriage was not grounded m the idea 
of the superior holiness of celibacy or virginity, but on its affording in special circum- 
stances greater opportunities and freedom for spiritual work (1 Cor. vii. 32 — 37). 

II. There was a prohibition or restraint upon the use of certain rinds 
of food. “And commanding to abstain from meats, which God bath created to be 
received with thanksgiving by them who believe and know the truth.” Probably the 
restriction was as to the use of flesh. The Essenes and the Therapeutic abstained from 
particular kinds of food. The Gnostic schools developed the tendency still more, and 
in due time it was stereotyped into the penitential usages of Bomanism. The apostle 
argues strenuously against this abuse. 1. It was contrary to God's design in creation. 
(1) All food was from the hand of the Maker ; nothing was therefore to he accounted 
common or unclean under the gospel. (2) All food was good. “ For every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to he refused.” It was not, therefore, for man to place restric- 
tions upon what God had given with such a liberal hand for his use. “The earth is 
the Lord’s,, and the fulness thereof.*’ 2. The conditions under which the tru •* design of 
God in creation is fulfilled. (1) The food was for all creatures; but “believers and 
those who have known the truth ” had a covenant right to it, and the true end of crea- 
tion was only fully satisfied in them. (2) The right manner of receiving the food pro- 
vided. “If it be received with thanksgiving; ” for it is sanctified by the Word cf God 
and prayer. This implies (a) that food is to be gratefully received as God’s gift; (h) 
that our thanksgiving is presented on the objective side by the Word of God, and on 
the subjective side by prayer. Thus the custom of grace before and after meat is 
grounded in a Divine command. — T. G. 

Vers. 6, 7. — Tire due equipment and duties of a minister of Christ. I. Txie minister 
must be always teaching. “By setting forth these tilings to the brethren, thou 
shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ,” It was the duty of Timothy to counsel the 
brethren at Ephesus concerning the present signs of the coming apostasy, and to instruct 
them ho$ they should counteract its mischiefs. It is probable that some at Ephesus 
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bad already been betrayed by ascetic seductions into an unhealthy mode of life. 
Timothy was £o be mindful of the present truth and the present error. 

II. The minister must re always learning. “ Nourishing thyself up in the 
words of the faith and of the good instruction which thou hast diligently followed.” 1. 
There must he a continuous and permanent process of self-instruction , as the tense of 
the participle signifies. The minister must never cease to learn, because he has to set 
the truth in new lights, and to counteract error out of the large storehouse of Divine 
truth. 2. The minister's armoury is the Word of faith and good instruction thoroughly 
mastered. (1) Nothing but God’s Word received by faith will enable Timothy to fight 
the battle of truth. He is not to overcome in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God. (2) He is to adhere faithfully to the truth already attained. Progress in 
knowledge does not imply a constant changing of opinions. 

III, Toe minister must be always working toward a profitable result. “ But 
the profane and old wives’ fables avoid, and rather exercise thyself unto godliness.” 
1 . Negatively , the minister is to avoid foolish and unprofitable studies , The apostle 
referred to fables familiarily known, Jewish in origin, perhaps with a mixture of Gentile 
theosophy, which were morally unfruitful, but practically dangerous as preparing the 
way for the apostasy of the future. The minister must himself stand free from all 
sympathy with such injurious formalism as was embodied in the rabbinical studies, as 
leading to the neglect of the weightier matters of the Law. 2. Positively , the minister 
is to exercise himself unto godliness. (1) This implies that godliness is a pursuit that 
demands the strenuous application of all our energies of mind, body, and spirit. (2) It 
implies that godliness must be the chief business of a minister as well as the chief aim 
of his life to promote it among the members of his flock, (a) It has its inner seat in 
the heart. ( h ) It works outward into the life, (c) It is a progressive state, (d) It 
was the one chief concern of the apostle himself. “ One thing I do.” 1 — T. C. 

Vers. 8, 9. — The advantage of true godliness . The apostle gives a reason for his 
exhortation to godliness. 

II. The superiority of godliness to any mere bodily exercise. “ For bodily 
exercise profifceth to a small extent.” 1. The allusion here is not to the ascetic discipline 
already noticed , because : (1) Though it might apply to the more developed austerities of 
later times— flagellations, pilgrimages, and weary vigils — it cannot fairly ap r ply to the, 
disuse of marriage and of certain kinds of food. There is no bodily exercise implied in 
such a quiescent habit or aspect of life. (2) It is impossible to think that the apostle 
should even concede that such austerity was profitable to the smallest extent, for he 
is opposed to the whole idea of it. (3) Besides, this was not the immediate subject in 
hand, which was the excellence of true piety. 2. The allusion is to the gymnastic 
training which occupied so much of the time and energy of the Greek youth . It was 
profitable for the healthful development of bodily life, but by its very nature it was 
both temporal and temporary in its results and its rewards. 

II. The ground of the superiority of godliness. “ But godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having the promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
It has the profit and the promise of a double life. 1. It has the profit and the promise 
of this present life. (1) There is the promise of length of days. “The wicked live 
not half their days.” (2) There is the prophetic promise that they “ shall inherit the 
earth.” (3) There is the profit (a) of a good name, (h) of riches and honour ; for they 
will want no good thing. (4) Godliness is profitable for all things included in the 
scheme of a holy life. 2. It has the profit and the promise of the life to come . (1) This 
does not signify that it merits eternal life, but that it is essentially connected with it in 
the Divine scheme of salvation. (2) Thus godliness is “ great gain ” for the whole life 
of man in the next life. It involves the highest blessedness of man. (3) Happy is 
the man whose future is provided for as well as his present. 

III, Corroboration of the apostle’s assertion respecting godliness. “ Faithful 
is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation.” It was a truth of universal acceptance 
among Christian^ people, because, in spite of all the drawbacks of a persecuting time, 
it had been happily realized in their checkered experience. — T. 0. 

Vor, 10. — The practical effects of this truth in apostolic experience. Looking to the 
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realization of this promise, the apostle reminds Timothy how he was borne up by it in 
all his labour and suffering. 

I. Its sustaining efficacy. “ For to this end do we labour and suffer reproach.” 

1. The apostle did not regard the life promised to godliness as one of mere corporeal 

enjoyment. 2. His life was actually one of severe and toilsome labour as well as of 
trying hut unmerited reproach . 3. Yet he was stimulated to increased toil and supported 

under the infliction of unjust reproach by the thought of the promise involved in the 
life of true godliness. 

II. The solid basis of Christian expectation under toil and shame. “Because 

we have set our hope upon the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, especially of 
those that believe.” 1. The blessed nature and continuity of this hope. (1) It is the 
good hope through grace which we enjoy. (2) Life would be a blank without it. £i If in 
this life only we have hope, we are of all men most miserable.” (3) It is linked with 
patience. “ But if we hope for that which we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it” (Rom. vii. 25). (4) It is a permanent and continuous hope, as the tense of the 

verb here signifies. 2. The ground or basis of this hope. “Upon the living God, who 
is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.” (1) This hope is from the 
“ God of hope” (Rom. xv. 13), who is the living God; that is, no mere God of imagina- 
tion, hut a real personal Agent, the very Fountain of life in infinite sufficiency. (2) 
It is a hope linked to salvation in its widest sense — both “the life that now is, and that 
which is to come.” For God is “ the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.” 
(a) The Saviourship here has relation to the two lives of men, as expressed in the con- 
text. In the one sense, God is a Saviour of all men, since by bis watchful and sustain- 
ing providence he preserves them from destruction ; in the other, he offers and bestows 
eternal life, (b) The words do not -warrant the Universal ist conclusion that all men 
will be ultimately saved. The passage makes an express distinction between all “ men ” 
and “ believers ” inconsistent with this view. — T. C. 

Vers. 11, 12. — A series of admonitions for the guidance of Timothy . I. Timothy is 
enjoined to exercise a due authority. “These things command and teach.” He 
,is to instruct the Church at Ephesus with all authority in all that concerned the 
nature of true piety, the dangers to be guarded against, and the duties to be faithfully 
discharged. 

II. Timothy is enjoined to cultivate a gravity of deportment that would 
make his youth respected. “ Let no man despise thy youth.” 1. Timothy was only 
relatively a young man. It is highly probable that he was very young when he first 
joined the apostle (Acts xvi. 1 — 3) — perhaps nearly twenty-five years of age — and as 
eleven years had since intervened, he would probably now be about forty years old., 

2. As 1 imothy had to give counsel to persons much older than himself (ch. v. 1), and 
even to call them to account (ver. 19), it was necessary that he should cultivate a gravity 
of manner that would admit of his age being forgotten. Perhaps, also, as he was of 
a rather timid disposition — more disposed to obey than to command — the counsel of the 
apostle was more needed. He must be firm and manly, and destitute of every aspect 
or element of pretentious assumption. 

III, Timothy is enjoined to become a pattern to all believers. “But become 

thou a pattern of the believers in word, in behaviour, in love, in faith, in purity.” Thus 
would he counteract any disadvantage arising from his youth. He was to be a pattern 
in all the leading characteristics of the Christian minister. 1. “In word ” (1) As to 

his public teaching, which must be according to God’s Word, showing in it uncorruptness,. 
gravity, sincerity, sound speech that could not be condemned. (2) As to social inter- 
course, which must be (a) not corrupt, vain, or foolish ; (5) but always with grace, 
seasoned with salt — wise, grave, edifying. 2. “ In behaviour In the Church, the family, 
the world, he must maintain a deportment becoming the gospel of Christ, in all godliness 
and honesty, with simplicity and godly sincerity, so as to stop the mouths of gainsay ers 
and earn a good report from them that are without. 3. “ In love , in faith ” 'These are 
the two motive forces of the Christian life to influence both the speech and conduct of 
the minister. The one is set in motion by the other; for “faith worketh by love.” 
(1) He is to be a pattern in love to God and man, without which, even if he has 
the tongue of angels, he is nothing. (2) In faith, in the grace of faith, in the doctrine 
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of faith, in the profession of faith. 4, ** Inpuriti The minister must he pure in life, 
in thought, in language, and in all his relations to the world. — 1’. C. 

Yer. 13. — The duties of Timothy's public ministry. The apostle urges him to the 
diligent exercise of his calling. “ Till I come give attention to the reading, the exhor- 
tation, the teaching” 

I. The reading. This referred to the public reading of the Scriptures in the Chinch. 
The Old Testament Scriptures, and probably part of the New Testament, would thus be 
read at- such meeting of the saints. This reading was necessary because (!)■ the 
Scriptures were the sources of all religious knowledge ; (2) the test or standard uf 
doctrine by which opinions were to be tried; (3) the means of sanctification (John xvii. 
17) ; (4) the spring of Christian ho]>e and comfort (Rom. xv. 13). 

1L The exhortation. This- refers to public ministry. Timothy was practically to 
enforce the duties of Christian life out of the Scriptures. 

III. The teaching. This- refers to the matter of doctrinal instruction. Thus full 
provision would be made for building up the saints in their most holy faith, and in all 
the graces and virtues of a holy life.- — T.C. 

Yer. 14 . — The duty of improving the Divine gifts of exhortation and teaching . 
“ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee through prophecy, with 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” 

I. The spiritual gift conferred on Timothy. 1. It is not mere intellectual 

equipment, nor the mere possession of Divine grace, hut the gift which qualified Timothy 
for preaching the gospel. “ For the work of an evangelist.” It was a gift of interpreting 
the Scriptures, of dispensing the mysteries of grace with edification, of bringing forth 
things new and old out of the good treasure of a holy heart informed with truth. 2. 
It was a gift conferred hy means of prophecy. The Holy Spirit had, by one or more of 
the prophets, declared his will to confer this gift upon Timothy. The prophecy was the 
Divine assurance as to Timothy’s qualifications. 3. The response to this Divine act is 
signified hy the action of the presbytery in formally designating him to his special 
ministerial work. \ : . 

II. The duty of exercising and improving this gift. “Neglect note the gift 
that is in thee.” There were several reasons to enforce this duty. 1. The prophetic 
declaration accompanied hy the concurrence of the whole body of presbyters would fill his 
mind with a sense of his high privilege 1 and- great' responsibility in the possession of' such 
a-gift. 2. The exercise of a gift is the only method of preventing- its complete lapse: The 
disuse of a limb causes it to decay. All faculties must be kept bright and vivid by 
constant exercise. 3. Our Lord, hy the parable of the talents, teaches us the sin and 
danger of hiding our talent uselessly m the ground. — T. C. 

Yers. 15, 16, — The necessity of a minister giving his whole energies' to Ms work, ; The 
apostle here concludes his solemn instructions to his chosen representative at- Ephesus. 

I. The doty of being mindful and devoted to one’s ministry. “ Thcn-e things 
do thou care for : be in them.” 1. A minister's heart ought to he anxious about his 
work. It is this anxiety that secures the efficiency of work in this world. Rut the 
minister’s concern is full of an- inspiring zeal for God’s honoiir, and is sustained by 
encouraging promises of help from on high. 2. A minister ought to devote himslf 
exclusively to Ms work “ Re in them.” The obstacles to this devotion are (1) sloth- 
fulness, (2) worldliness, (3) the pressure of duties right in themselves, but lying outside 
the sphere of the ministry. 

II. The motive for this exclusive: devotion. “That thy progress may appear to 

all.” 1. This docs not imply that Timothy was to have exclusive regard to his right 
standing with the Church, This might be a questionable motive. 2. It implies that 
Ms devotion to his work should' be so altogether conspicuous that it could not but be seen 
hy all. 1 

HI. The connection between the personal life and the official' work of 
the minister. “Take heed to thyself and to the teaching; continue in them : for in 
so' doing thou shalt save both thyself and them that hear thee” I. The direct object of 
the minister of the gospel is the salvation of souls. 2, This salvation comes by hearing 
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the gospel. “Faith cometh by hearing” 3. It is the duty of the minister to persevere 
with a pious insistency on all the objects of his ministry. “Continue in them.” 4. 
Nothing is so well adapted for the salvation of ministers as their pious labours in behalf 
if the salvation of others i- 5. There is to be a double service in this ministry. The 
minister must first look well to his life, exemplifying the holiness of the gospel in' word 
and deed (ver. 12) ; and then his teaching must be good (ver. 6) and salutary (ch. L 10). 
Thus he will be the instrument of much good ; he will thus cover the multitude of sins, 
and save & soul from death (Jas. v. 20).— T. 0* ' 

Yer. 4. — A false asceticism. “ For every creature of God is good.” The gospel 
stood in a difficult position. On the one hand was asceticism, with its hermits of every 
creed, and its retreats in Asia, Africa, and -Egypt ; on the other hand' was Epicureanism 
with its philosophy of enjoyments, which ran into lawless excess. We must judge a 
new religion by its first teacher; for Christ was his own religion alive and in action. 
John the Baptist was an ascetic ; but Christ came eating and drinking, and his enemies 
said, “ Behold, a wine-bibber, and a friend of publican and sinners.” His first miracle 
was at a marriage festival, and he dined with the Pharisees. We have here an example 
in morals. E very creature or creation — not necessarily a living thing— is good. Show 
that it is from God, and then it must he good. In the story of Creation, after every 
new day, “ God saw that it was good.” 

I. Asceticism makes a false world of its own. It narrows life, it empties the 
fountains of joy, it destroys the hopes of youth, it degrades the body, and treats matter 
as though it were evil. God’s idea of life is that body, soul, and spirit are to be 
redeemed. 

II. The Christian faith makes a true world of men. Ye are to be trained 
through use, even when use is dangerous ; for test makes manhood. “ Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation.” We are to have the analogy in Nature. She is to 
stand the storm, and be - strengthened by it. So the atmosphere is purified, so the roots 
of the trees take faster hold of the soil. What a world of disease and death this would 
be without currents and waves and storms 1 

TIL The Christian faith had false interpreters. It could but be that the 
surrounding tendencies affected the Christians. Just as there were Judaistic Chris- 
tians, so there were those affected by the old Manichean doctrine “ that matter w as 
evil.” Consequently they would treat the body as corrupt and evil. The apostle, 
therefore, is not only general, hut specific in his statement, “Some forbid to marry and 
forbid to eat meats;” and he repeats the expression, “ which God hath created.” The 
same tendency appeared, and was fatally developed, in the monastic life of the Church. 
The monk and the nun appeared to possess a special sanctity, hut it was not really so. 
The forces of nature, if they have not pure avenues of enjoyment, will be sure to find 
impure channels ; and History shows that monasteries have been associated with hidden 
vice and criminal deeds of shame, though softened over with vesper chants and morbid 
garments of melancholy hue. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 4. — A universal use. “And nothing to be refused.” The apostle has shown 
that government is a creation of God ; we are to pray for kings and all in authority, 
and this is acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour. And he has taught us to obey 
the powers that be; for they are ordained of God. He has shown that the place of matt 
in the Creation is of God. A woman’s lot is not to be the world’s leader or teacher, 
but the equal companion of man. All social economies break to pieces that deny God’s 
ordinations in the universe. No order that he has created is to be refused. 

To refuse is to imply a superior judgment to that of God. The wisest 
must know best. He who is from everlasting to everlasting has given a revelation 
for all aspects of society and all ages of men. Individual liberty is left. We are 
not to forbid to marry or to command to abstain from meats; though, if any thought 
the meat was offered to idols, and that they sanctioned idolatry, they might refuse it; 
as our temperance friends think that when use rims to abuse, and is a stumbling- 
block, they have a perfect right to use liberty of abstinence, “ Nothing to be refused.” 
Wonderful words ! The imagination of the mind is a creation of God. Poertry, affec- 
tion, and art alike may be used in the Christian sphere. The intellect' of : the wise is s 
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creation of God ; it is not to be blindfolded. We are not to say, as Rome said to 
Galileo, “ Faith does not inquire ; ” but we are to use it in its own sphere, reverently 
looking up to God for more light. u Come, and let us reason together, saith the Lord." 
All natural beauty is of God. It is no sign of religion to love ugliness. Only let your 
beauty not be meretricious beauty. Let it be pure, as God is pure. “ Nothing to be 
refused.”— W. M. S. 

Ver. 4. — A grateful heart “If it be received with thanksgiving.” We are always 
to be conscious of dependence, or else our very blessings turn to curses. We become 
full, and we deny God. There is a prosperity without God which makes men proud 
and hard. Men lose the consciousness of the transitoriness of earthly good, and of their 
entire dependence upon God. We are, therefore, to live in an atmosphere of gratitude. 
We are not to receive mercies as though we had a right to them, but always, as Paul 
says, “ Be ye thankful” 

L Think of the thought manifested in these gifts. Every student of nature 
becomes surprised that beauty is born out of such strange elements, and that there 
should be such harmony of forces that, taken alone, would be terribly destructive. 
God’s thoughts are, toward us, precious thoughts, spoken in all ages by holy men, and 
symbolized in the world of nature. God has thought out all that is needful for our 
life. He has stored the earth, interlaced it with rich metallic veins, filled it with 
limestone and coal, that all might be ready for his child. And in grace we see how 
God promised a Saviour, and, when his Son came into the world, “all things are now 
ready.” 

II. Think of the forbearance that continues them. Men have abused God’s 
mercies. If men destroy the nobleman’s shrubs, he closes his grounds. If men deface 

* the pictures, the galleries are no longer free. And yet God bears with all the sin and 
frailty of man ; and from generation to generation this is the thought that should move 
man most — not only the forgiveness, but the forbearance, of God. 

III. Think of the pleasures received from them. What millionfold minis- 

trations of pleasure there are! What has not nature been to you, and love, and 
thought-, and home! There is no more wonderful contemplation than the varied 
pleasures of heart and mind. ' r 

IV. Think of the uncreative power of man. We cannot create an atom ; we 
can only readjust and combine. And the artist cannot create his colours ; he can only 
mix them. The physician cannot create his remedies ; he can only find them. The 
builder cannot create his stones, he can only quarry them. The child can gather the 
flower ; but a whole universe of men cannot give it life again. Let every creation of 
God be received with thanksgiving. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 5. — Creation sanctified. “For it is sanctified by the Word of God and 
prayer.” Here, then, is an exquisite harmony. We have been talking of creation, and 
now we come to consider the Word of God. And these creative things are to be 
“ sanctified by the Word of God and prayer.” Men can talk with God. His fellowship is 
a test of all our pleasures and companionships and associations — “ Would the Bible be 
’out of place here V ” It is never out of place in nature’s gardens and groves. The best 
descriptions of nature are in the Bible. It is never out of place in pure festivities. It 
records the marriage supper, and the music and the dance when the prodigal came 
home. It is never out of place in children’s joys; for it gives the picture of a glad and 
happy childhood. The prophet says, “ The streets of the city shall be full of girls and 
boys playing; ” and Christ took up little children in his arms, and blessed them. It is 
never out of place in pure human love; for that is poetized in one entire book of the 
Bible. It is not out of place in the earnest pursuit of secular things; for the proverbs 
appeal to personal endeavour, and to the right enjoyment of riches" and honour. The 
Bible sanctifies life from the cradle to the grave, and any social economy apart from the 
Word of God is only a paper defence against tyranny and wrong. “ And prayer.” 
For we may speak to God. The neutral face of nature is ghastly without him. 
“ Speak, Lord : for thy servant heareth.” Can I ask God to be there at all ? Can I ask 
him to aid me in my work ? Can I ask him to comfort me if I fail ? Can I ask him to 
quicken my powers and enlarge my opportunities ? Can I ask him to sanctify my 
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associations? These are vital questions ; for nothing is sanctified without hi™. and 
everything is “ sanctified by the Word of God and prayer.’' — W. M. S. ’ 

Yer. 6 . — A wise reminder* “If thou put the brethren in remembrance.” We 
cannot create truth, any more than the artist can create nature. Revelation is not 
imagination. A teacher can combine, harmonize, reproduce, and call to remembrance. 
Timothy cannot add to the gospel. In the eleventh verse of the first chapter it is 
called “ the glorious gospel, which was committed to my trust.” A trustee does not 
alter the will, neither does he add to it. All that he has to do is sacredly to carry 
out the last wishes of the testator. And when Christ had finished the gospel by hia 
ascension, then he sent them into all the world to preach it. 

I. Tub Church a brotherhood. “ Put the brethren.” Here is no priestly domi- 
nation, no hierarchical pretension. 1. Brotherhood in service * We may have different 
functions, but we are all servants. We have it in type in the great Servant, “ who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” We ought never to be ashamed of 
service. The old guilds in England were beautiful things. It is a pity now that 
retirement is thought more honourable than service. 2. Brotherhood in sympathy* The 
most precious element in life is the sentiment of pity. Some men despise sentiment ; 
but without it you take away the atmosphere of life, as in nature atmosphere is 
the drapery of the hills and the haze of the mountains. This sympathy is subtle, not 
merely spoken, but breathed in tones and glances at ns in looks of th oughtful love. It 
is an angel of help, always swift to help, and ready to fly to sorrow. Shakespeare calls 
it “ Heaven’s cherubim horsed.” 3. Brotherhood in pilgrimage. In Church life there 
will bo absence of mere etiquette and ceremony. It will be a contrast to the world. 

It will not be easy to come and go from a true pilgrim Church. Pride may not care for 
it; fashion, in its novelistic literature, may laugh at it ; but the Christian knows that % 
there, is something strengthening in the fellowship of the saints. 

II. The gospel a remembrance. “ Put them in remembrance ; ” because of their 
preoccupation. Business life, the cares of home, make us forget the heavenly Word. 
Too often the angels of God stand outside the heart. In a busy age like the present 
there is nothing men so much need as q&iet hours for the quickening of memory. 

“ Eemerqbrance ; ” because of familiarity. As the Swiss mountaineer thinks little of the 
beauty which the traveller goes miles upon miles to see, so the gospel has been round 
about our childhood and youth, and there is a danger lest we make light of that which 
is so familiar to our thought. “ Remembrance ; ” because of pride. We forget that we 
need the gospel, and once felt ourself to be chief of sinners; forget that we were slaves, 
and can now go back and take up the broken cifains of old sins. “Remembrance;” 
because we may seek to make a new religion lor ourselves. Earnestness may take the 
forms of Pharisaism and asceticism; we may try Emersonian self-dependence. We 
are to remember that the gospel of the grace of God is what we all need unto the 
end. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 8. — Ministerial vocation . “Thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, 
nourished up in the words of faith and of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained.” 
Taking your own medicines. Eating the bread you recommend. A good horti- 
culturist will show you his own garden. The test, therefore, of Christian faith and 
good doctrine is — being nourished up. 

I. It makes men strong- to endure. Ministers are men of like passions with 
others; as Shakespeare says — 

“ We are all men 1 
In our own nature, frail, incapable 
Of our flesh, few are angels ” 

Paul realized all this himself, and said, “ We are men of like passions with yourselves.” 
In the daily conflict, the soul that is nourished up and made strong in Christ can “endure 
as seeing him. who is invisible.” 

II. Made strong- to enjoy. Full of deep and quiet joy. It is a poor strength that 
can merely show self-denial 1 There must be self-exercise — the ability to show that life 
in Goa leads to a ministry of service that shall be full of heart and hope. 

TIMOTHY. @ 
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IIL Mape strong to testify. <e Nourished up in the words of faith, 55 " so as not 
merely to expound them or to give elaborate exegesis of doctrine, but to live out the 
heavenly truths. Timothy was to attain unto this, and to let no man despise his youth, 
because age alone is not wisdom, and Paul speaks of him as having “attained,” — W. M. S. 

Ver. 8. — IteUf/iwM recompense. il Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is.” It is a fair charge against medievalism, that it left 
out of sight the Christianization of this present life, and became only another- worldism. 
The hv.fit carried to the dying was everything;' the elevation of the earthly life was 
nothing. Marshes might remain undrained, habitations unimproved, knowledge be 
imprisoned, science be garotted, and this earth neglected, provided the people became 
true sous of the Church and \ assessed the priestly passports to eternity! The religious 
nature (and there is that in every man) was perverted. Man became the subject- power 
of those who, in the name of God, darkened the moral sense, and degraded human 
nature under the pretence of saving it. The gospel has always had the promise of the 
life that now is; it saves men from selfishness and sin, as well as from Gehenna. 

I. The life that now is was created by God. Human life and human history 
are not accidents. God created us, and not we ourselves Better to be born and to die 
in the same hour, than to live on through weary years, if human life has not a heavenly 
purpi so in it. God thought out this world, God designed us to use it; and when we 
mourn over sin and ignorance and darkness, we rejoice that Christ came to put away 
sin, and to bring in an cverkst ;ng righteousness. Nature is ours, with all her mountains 
and >eas, her pastures and flocks, the silvery thread of her rivers, and the Gothic arches 
of her forests, richly to enjoy. Christ came to claim humanity, to redeem humanity. 
The broken harp he will restring and set to divinest music. We will not put sepia 
# intb all the pictures of earth's to-morrow ; for “ the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain: and the glory of the Lord be revealed, and all flesh see it 
together.’ 1 h ■ 

IL The life that now is is to be moulded by gospel influences. We read 
chat Paul “ persuaded and turned away much people.” If the gospel has the promise, we 
must help in the fulfilment of the promise. When we see wrongs, we must try to 
remedy them. When God gives ns the remedy, we must take care to point to the great 
Physician alone. We need not be afraid. The gospel is unique ; it stands alone. It 
has done more for this sin-stricken world than any words of man can tell. And Christ : 
still lives on, and his Spirit is one of restraint in men, even when it is not a salva- 
tion. 3f carcature could have crushed Christianity, it would have been silenced long 
ago. The life that now is was moulded by the gospel, so that men who were once 
darkness had light in the Lord. Humanity breathed again; slavery felt its grasp 
grow weaker; polygamy became a cruelty and a shame; and as we look at its beneficent 
pragmas, and see orphanages and homes and refuges rising up on every hand, we have 
abundant evidence that the gospel is promise of the life that now is. Suicide, that had 
been the euthanasia of Rome, ceased. Men who had lost their love of life in the satiety 
of its pleasures, and to whom, death was a relief from its ennui , gave place to a race who 
found new hope and new joy in the pursuit and pleasures of the life that now is, under 
the lordship of Christ. — -W. M. S. 

Ter. 8 .— The great ley end. % “And of that which is to come.” It is not too 
much to say that the gospel alone, in this age, is the witness to immortality— a witness 
preserved in three aspects : it is taught by Christ’s words ; illustrated in Christ's life ; 
and attested by Christ’s resurrection. Outside the gospel we have materialism, which 
denies it; .agnosticism, which says it does not know about it; and the modern school 
who us- the word “ immortality, ’’“but mean immortality of influence, or a life which has 
on earth its permanent pervasive power after we are gone: just as the oak is immortal 
which sends on, from acorn to acorn, its being. Before Christ came : 1. Immortality 
had its place as an instinct. The philosophers admitted that. 2. It had its place as 
an imagination. The poets made dreams out of it. 3. It had its place as an ancient 
revelation. The Hebrews had knowledge of it. But secularism, in the fashionable 
school of Saddueees, had darkened it. Christ came to bring life and immortality flight 
pj the gospel. It is this light in which the gospel is bathed; the perspective behind 
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all its picture-teachings ; the consolation of apostles, confessors, and martyrs. But Paul 
links it with the life that now is, because he would not let the doctrine of immortality 
become basely used, as it was in Persia. There slavery and wrong were unredressed. 
Persia said to the oppressed, the poor, the serf, the miserable, “ Never mind, Ormuzd will 
make it right hereafter ! ” Not so says Paul. Religion has its rectitudes and its rewards 
here as well. The gospel has the promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come. 

I. Then life is continuous ; there is no break. Death is not a dividing power. 
It is a dark arch through which the river flows. If a pure river, then he which is holy 
shall be holy still. If a foetid river, then he which is filthy shall be filthy still. This 
is life eternal— to know Christ; and, having him, we have glory and immortality. The 
insect does not die when it changes its garment From the grub to the winged being, when 
it exchanges earth for air. Nor do . we die. We are unclothed that we may be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven. The body sheds itself often. At seventy 
we have had ten bodies; but the mind, the heart, the conscience, the memory, have a 
consciously unbroken continuity. We never shed them l The road is seen to-day from 
the child’s first step; the river flows through town and city, but it is the same river. 
We feel this ; it is the mystery of personality ; it is the symbol of continuity. Through 
all the years we have had one being, and through the dark arch of death it flows on into 

■ the life that is to come. 

II. Then life is a prophecy. There is no difficulty here. As the child is the 
prophecy of the man, so the man is the prophecy of the immortal. In a mirror, and that 
mirror himself, man may read the future world. His tastes,, desires, pursuits, pleasures, 
all globe themselves in the microcosm of his heart. He need consult no augurs about 
future destiny. Here are the mystic pages : “ He that believeth on. the Son hath life ; ” 
its form, shape, colour, quality. Christ has changed the nature, and made it God-like 
and Divine. The Christian life may be shady, imperfect, and stained with evil; but it 
is a God-like thing ; its pity, purity, righteousness, holiness, are attested. Perfect it, 
and you have heaven. It were well for men to think, not only of what is, but of what 
is to come. Even bad men hope to alter. Men think a sudden change at last may 
ci me; a turn of the helm just as the vessel nears the rapids may cause it to glide into 
the river *>f life. But life here is a prophecy. It is the earnest of the inheritance of 
reward or shame — the life that is to come, with its advent hour so quiet, so sure, so 
solemn; coming but once, but coming to all. We thank God for the great sky of 
immortality above us, and for the rest that remaineth for the people of God. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 10 . — Adequate reasons. “ For therefore we [both] labour.” To understand 
a man’s history, we must understand his philosophy of life— that is, his motives and 
his reasons. For no life has unity without this. It may have spasmodic activities 
and instinctive virtues, hut no completeness or consistency. Here is — 

I. The argument of a true faith — * therefore.” A man’s . thought does not 
always rule his life, even though conscience enforces truth as a duty. A man’s conscience 
does not always rule his life. It is said that man is a will ; and this is true, for it is ever 
the supreme power. Man is made up of three things — “ I can,” “I ought,” “I will.” 
Christ had become the Master of Paul’s life ; therefore he laboured, because the gospel was 
a fact, not a fable (ver. 7) spun out of Jewish brains. Men like Strauss have tried to 
prove it a myth — something that grew up in the minds of men. Imagine the Jewish 
mind that had grown more ritual and legal, developing into the simplicity of Christianity! 
Imagine philosophy that had grown more and more proud and exclusive, developing a 
religion for the common , people ! The gospel was a faithful saying, and St. Paul did. not 
alter and improve his doctrine and teachings ; he preaches the same gospel in Ills earlier 
and later Epistles. He was a man of sober judgment and of intellectual power, .and no 
mere rhapsodist. He says, “It is worthy of all acceptation” — by the scholar •• and ( -tbe 
peasant, the Jew and the Gentile, the bond and the free. The Jew would find, it 'ful- 
filled his Law, his symbols, his prophecy. The Gentile would, find it answered, to Ms 
instinct, Ms hidden desire, his deepest intuition. u Therefore ” is the, argument of a 
true faith. We are not the disciples of a new sentiment or a mere romantic -embassy ; 
for the-pew templq is built, like the temple of Jerusalem, upon a rock. 

II. The toil of a true faith. ** Therefore we labour,” not simply “we teach” nor 
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“ formulate opinions.” That might be clone with ease, like philosophic teachers, in 
the garden and the \ orch, “ We labour ! ” A word involving pain and tears, as well as 
toil. The tendencies of the times are against us. The corrupt taste of a degenerate age 
is against us. The cross is to the Jew a sfcumbiing-block, and to the Greek foolishi'ieso 
We do not please men, like the rhetoricians. We do not amuse men, like the sophLt.s. 
We labour in journey i rigs, in perils, in hunger, in stripes. Think of St. Paul’s outcast' 
condition, so far as His own countrymen were concerned. Think of his relation to the 
Homan power — suspected of sedition ; and accusations of his fellow-countryniei^ the dews. 
At a time when Home swarmed with spies, he was labouring in the face of certain 
danger and death. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 10. — Apostolic endurance . “We suffer reproach.” This is hard to bear, even 
when it is not deserved. All who have broken old ties of Church or home know' 
its power. Men ever brand with heresy that which conflicts with their own opinions. 
Against St. Paul men brought false charges. We must not surround the gospel then 
with the glory associated with it now. We put the nimbus on the heads of the saints 
and martyrs ; their enemies crowned them with shame. 

I. There was the conscious loss of all that the world holds dear. A good name 
and a fair fame, how precious these are to us all 1 But if we move daily in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and false accusation, how full of misery the outward lot becomes! It, is a 
proof of how precious Christ was to Paul, that he counts all things but offal that he may 
win Christ. Reproach, itself became a source of joy when he felt that it was endured for 
the Master’s cause. “ If ye be reproached for the Name of Christ, happy are ye.” 

II, It was a sure proof of the reality of their religion. “Because I testify of it 
that the works thereof are evil,” said Christ, “therefore they have hated me.” The Master 
was reproached as a blasphemer, a wine-bibber, a seditionist, a friend of publicans and 
sinners. It was a testimony to his earnest character that Paul suffered reproac'i. 
‘Wolves do not worry a painted sheep, and the world does not persecute a mere professor. 
In every age of religious earnestness reproach has had to be endured. The Covenanters 
of Scotland in their wilderness-worship, when they spread the white communion cloth 
on the yet whiter snow; the Puritans in their hidden assemblies; and missionaries like 
Carey, satirized by the reviews! Even now it is not an easy thing to be arChristian ; 
but we find in the gospel that which no secular inspiration can give — the power to live 
in the face of an antagonistic world. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 10. — Sustaining motive. “Because we trust in the living God.” One remark- 
able fact in the history of St. Paul was that nothing damped his ardour. It was nor. 
so with such men as Luther, who seemed to feel at last that all is vain. There were 
no outward forces to sustain the life of the new Church. Well may the ancient words 
be used in contrasting the cause of Mohammed with that of the gospel : “ Some trust in 
chariots, and some in horses, but we trust in the Name of the Lord our God.” 

I. “In the living God.” The tendency of Judaism was to leave God in the past ! . 
The age of inspiration had passed, the prophetic roll had closed, and the Jews became 
scribes and traditionists. They had a codex of finished Law, and gathered up the 
opinions of the rabbis upon the minutest matters of ceremonial and duty. Paul 
preached a God who was then baptizing men with fire — a Holy Spirit that was working 
in the hearts of the faithful 

II. “ The living God;” because the gospel showed all the marks of life. It 
embodied Divine power, it manifested a living purpose. It had an echo in the con- 
science and heart of men. God, who in times past had spoken to the fathers by the 
prophets, had in these last days spoken unto them by his Son. God was manifest in 
the fiesh. The Spirit had descended after Christ’s ascension, and Pentecost had already 
taken its place in history. 

III. “ The living God ” had shown that he could take care of his servants. 
He had opened ways for them; he had touched the hearts of men. As they preached, 
the message had been accompanied with power from on high; and Paul in his imprison- 
ment had received grace according to his day. 

IV. “The living God ” who would continue his work if $is servants died. 
Empires might fall; dynasties might change ; the ancient Jewish Church might fulfil 
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its day; but the living God had designed a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness should dwell ; and thus his apostles trusted, not in an arm of flesh, hut in 
a living God. — W. M. 8. 

Yer. 10. — The universal Redeemer. “ Who is the Saviour of all men, specially of 
those that believe.” Paul had no limited atonement to' preach, hut that Christ died for 
all, and was the propitiation for the sins of the whole world. There was no court of the 
Gentiles; for all alike — Jew and Greek — were included under sin, that the grace of God 
might appear to all men. In Christ Jesus there is neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor 
free ; all are one in the provision ; all need it ; all must have it. “ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” But 

I. He is the Saviour specially op them that believe ; for unless faith looks up 
and lays hold on Christ, the virtue will not come out of him, either of forgiveness or life. 
It matters not that the lifeboat is provided for all in the sinking ship, unless men will 
leap into the lifeboat. It matters not that the electric cord conveys the current, unless 
men adjust it to their wants. 

II. And this salvation is made manifest in every age. In that age it stayed 
suicide, it raised hospitals, it emancipated Ephesians and Corinthians from lust, it 
uplifted women, it purified law, and it created brotherhood between Samaritan, Gentile, 
and Jew. In the early centuries we see it at work in the varied peoples that united 
in its worship, whilst the bishops of the Church were African, Greek, Roman, and 
Armenian. It saved men in the catacombs from despair, and constrained them to 
write on their epitaphs words that breathed of hope; and it continues to save. It enlarges 
the kingdom of Christ ; it breaks up the heptarchy of evil in the heart, as province after 
province becomes loyal to God ; and it redeems body, soul, and spirit. “ Beside me 
there is no Saviour ” is as true to-day as ever. The love of beauty often ends in mere 
sensuous aestheticism. The seeking after righteousness often leaves the upas tree of the 
heart with its deadly leaves within. Hew ideals of social economy find man’s selfishness 
supreme in every new adjustment of law. Selfishness never has been slain, save at the 
cross. But this gospel saves them that believe to-day. Men too often prefer costly 
ritual and formal ceremonial ; but a new heart means a new life, and the gospel saves 
them that believe.— W. M. S. 

Yer. 12. — A young teacher. “ Let no man despise thy youth.” Apart from the 
direct reference of these words to the Christian apostolate, they are appropriate to 
us all in the season of youth. Spring-time is so different from autumn! Nature then 
is full of promise. As in spring the buds are bursting, and the birds building, and 
Nature’s flower-show preparing, and her orchestra tuning, — still we pause to think what 
may come. Locusts may eat up all green things; the hot sirocco winds may wither 
the verdure, and the fruit of the vine may fail. Still there is a blessed promise in early 
days. No sane man will be found to despise youth in itself. As well despise the acom 
because it is not an oak, or the orange blossom because it has not fruited. The spirit 
ctf the text is this — Do not act so as to lead men to despise you. 

I. Men despise mere word-heroism. Be an example in word; in conversation, 
which means citizenship ; in charity, which means every aspect of love to God and 
man; in spirit, which means the atmosphere that surrounds your life; in faith, which 
means vital obedience to the doctrines of the gospel ; and in purity, the absence of which 
was the curse of Asia Minor and the cities of the East. Nothing gives greater power 
than conduct. “ Character,” says Ossili, “is higher than intellect.” 

II. Men desptse the trifler and the idler. If the word and the conversation be 
frivolous; as death and life are in the power of the tongue; then the man who is the 
rattle-brain of society is not likely to be the ornament of the Church or the admira- 
tion of the world. Men will, and ought, to despise such. There may be a dignified 
youth as well as a dignified age. It is not necessary to have a formal and unnatural 
decorum, but it is necessary for those who speak on the high matters of religion to shew 
that they live in that world of solemn realities of which they speak. — W. M. 8. 

Vsr. 14. — Spiritual negligence. “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” This is a 
counsel specially for Timothy as a teacher; but it applies to us all. 
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I. The gift js a responsibility. We are not merely receptive beings. A lake, 
unless The ‘living waters flow through it, is stagnant and dangerous. The world of 
youth and beauty is a world of life. The sun parts with its beams. The ocean exhales 
its moisture. The tree yields its fruit. The air passes through the lungs. The river 
makes music of progress as it passes to the sea. Here in nature there is no arresting 
hand, no force of self-restraint, no self-hood. God has “ set in order” the courses of the 
rivers, and made a path for the light; and they obey his will. Man can say “ JSTo ” to 
God’s moral ordinations— -not, of course, without harm and penalty ; but he can^ and too 
often lie does (1) pervert the gift, and turn it. to disloyal uses; and at other times (2) he 
neglects it — he lays up the talent in a napkin. He turns selfish, and mars the use of 
his gift by misuse and by personal ease and indulgence. The world is no better for his 
birth. The Church finds him a. selfish epicure at the banquet of God’s grace. 

II. The gift varies. It is, however, somewhere within us. There are forces of 
life hidden in the soul, gracious gifts of help , and healing; but man neglects them. 
Sometimes he undervalues them with a, perilous modesty, which forgets that the weakest 
vessel can hold some water ; the simplest speech be eloquent for its Lord ; the slender 
time be rich with opportunities. God has not made a mistake in our creation. There 
are gifts of service, gifts of sympathy, ..gifts of prayer, which, if envy were angelic, 
angels might envy. Neglect not thy gift It will be required of thee again. It 
needs not age to ripen it and make it ready. “ Let no man despise thy youth ; be thou 
an example of the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity.” “Be great in act as you have been in thought,” says Shakespeare. This is 
our danger — neglect. We know what it means in. education, which has its now ; in. the 
dwelling, which, however well furnished, soon becomes unhealthy and unlovely through 
disuse and dust ; in exercise, which, neglected, imperils muscle and blood and nerve. 
Bo in religion we are to be active and earnest, not resting on the -couch of personal 
comfort, or merely enjoying, from the observatory of revelation, the vision of the 
heavenly shores. — W. M. -S. 

Yer. 15 . — Mental absorption . “Meditate upon these things.” They -need and will 
bear meditation. Divine truths are too awful and august in their deep significance 
to he exhausted by superficial notice. They need to be focused to the eye, and. studied 
in all their central depth and beauty. vb 

I. For meditation is the very atmosphere of religion. It requires the silent 
study that we may enjoy “the harvest of a quiet eye,” and see deeply into the “ wondrous 
, things ” of the- Divine Law. Meditate ; for thus only will you understand your.reaZ self, 
and so know better the adaptation of the gospel to your need and your sin. 

II. For in meditation we are studying God’s thoughts; these require on cu 
part time and insight. This is the fault of our age— it does not meditate. It is 
superficially critical ; apt to fly oft’ at some tangent of mental difficulty ; and is . so 
impatient with the key that it injures the lock. We cannot think well in a hurry, any 
more than we can work well in a hurry. Many of the worst human mistakes of 
life we should avoid if we meditated- more, 

“Evil is wrought by want of thought, 

As well as want of heart.” 

Our prayers would be wider in scope and richer in feeling if we meditated more; 
and our judgment would not be so hard about the dealings of God with us if we 
meditated on “the way the fathers trod,” and the Divine revelation of our need of 
discipline. Meditate, and then the cross will stand out in its. august significance; the 
heart will feel that it needs a Saviour as well as a Teacher ; and instead of feeling that 
you know all about that wondrous mystery of Divine provision, you will pray that you, 
like Paul, may “ know the love of Christ ” which passeth knowledge. “ Meditate on 
these things.” They -are pluralized ; for they are many. The gospel facts and the 
gospel doctrines constitute a wide range of subjects , affecting alike our temporal and 
eternal interest. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 15. — Observation of others. “That thy profiting may appear to The 
Christian teachings are not like Eleusinian Mysteries; they are revelations to be lived 
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out in the broad daylight of history. A religion that ends in meditation makes the 
mystic a religion that confines itself to solitudes- -makes the ascetic, who shuts himself 
out from the world. 

I. The profiti kg is not to be a matter r»F mere feeling ; or, in other words, 
is no mere emotionalism that may coexist with lax character and feeble morality. Too 
often this has been the case, and the Church has been apt to palliate the sins of 
the fraudulent trader or the bankrupt trustee, if, though he has wronged others and. 
brought whole families to beggary and ruin, he has still preserved his spiritual emotions, 
his seraphic rhapsodies of expression, and his fer- cut interest in missionary agencies. 

II. The profiting must appear in the character. It must come to the touch- 
stone of action and character. It must energize the conscience, quicken the passive 
virtues of humility and submission, and brace the will for the stern obedience of the 
soldier and the faithful obligations of the steward.— W. M. S. 

Ver.I6. — A dual heed. “ Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine.” These 
two God hath joined together, and let no man put them asunder. Let not self-hood 
become a self-righteousness, which ignores the doctrine that we need Christ as our 
Strength and our Saviour, and the Holy Spirit as our Sanctifier. Taking heed to 
ourselves mud not make us daringly self-confident. Some superficial men think that 
they can go this warfare on their own charges. The whole armour of God is needful, 
and not the mere equipment of personal judgment and unaided strength. But taking 
heed to the doctrine, let us remember that it is not a dead dogma, but that the Christian 
verities are spirit and life. We must not be hearers for others or critics of others, 
judging one another, and measuring our own virtue by the shock produced in us at the 
inconsistencies and failings of others. 

I. Taking- heed to ourselves as having still the weak flesh to deal with. 
Knowing what war there still is in our members. Knowing that this same gospel 
says, M The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” Remembering that the 
richest lives have made shipwreck, and the loftiest monuments been the first to be 
^battered by the storm. We must remember that the teacher elevated by honour may 
be the first to fall. 

II. Taking heed to ourselves, because none can do this foe us. We know 
more of ourselves than any other can know. Our tastes, our tendencies, our secret- 
desires, our constitutional weaknesses. We see how the u needle” trembles in the 
presence of certain loadstones of evil, and we must therefore look within, and be 
watchful. w Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest be fall.” — W. M. S. 

Yer. 16. — The life-endurance. “ Continue in them.” There must be perseverance 
or pressing forward. And this is the great point. “Ye did run well” applies to many 
who were first in the Ataianta race. “That your fruit may remain,” said Christ. 
Permanence. This is beautiful. How many actual blossoms never come to fruit at 
all! and how much fruit becomes the subject of blight and withering! Young life, 
like Timothy’s, is lovely in its enthusiasm ; but — 

I. What a world is before him ! How little he knows yet of the perils of the 
way! Churches may become corrupt like Ephesus, or divided like Corinth. Demas 
may desert ; Hymemeus and Philetus may make shipwreck. Opposition may increase. 
Enemies may multiply. The work may grow harder ; and the atmosphere in which 
it is done grow colder. Continue in them — 

II. Because this is the test of all true heroism. The vessel with her freshly 
painted hull, her gay bunting, her trim sails, her beautiful lines, may float swan-like in 
the harbour, and then skim the waters like a thing of life. But she is nobler when, with 
battered sides, and gaping bulwarks, and rent sails, and dismantled rigging, she reaches 
her destined haven. “ Continue in them.” The sword may not be so bright with the 
silvery sheen of newness; the helmet may not be so undinted; the appaiel may not 
be so unstained; but the hero has won the war, fought the good fight, and finished Ms 
course.— W. M. 8. 

Yer. W.r*~ Saving others. "For in doing this thorn shaft both save thyself, and them • 
that hear thee” Hot, of course, as providing the salvation or applying it ; the first is 
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done by the Saviour, tbe second by the Holy Spirit ; but in working out the salvation 
— in making use of all Divine means and instrumentalities. 

I. Personal salvation. “Save thyself; ” for in the heaven-voyage the captain 

is not to be lost while the company and the crew are saved. In this war the enemy 
is not to pick off the sentinels and the captains alone. No; Divine grace is sufficient 
for pastor as well as for people ; but it would be a terrible thing— alas ! not an unknown 
thing — that the minister who has taught others, himself should be a castaway. Next 
follows — . 4 

II. The salvation of others. “ Them that hear thee.” A simple word, “ hear.” 
The pulpit must not he the place for the airing of personal crotchets, or the use of arrows 
and shafts of mere wit, or the discussion of mere critical themes. “ The things that ye. 
have heard” are such as the apostle defines— august and real, vital and eternal realities. 
To hear may seem a light thing, and so it is if the message he light. But the true 
minister does not tremble before bis audience, any more than Paul did before Felix. 
If tli e congregation be his patron , he may please them to secure his living ; if they are 
his Sanhedrim , he may be heard before them in test of his judgments; if they are his 
guests, and not the Master’s, he may cater for a banquet suited to their tastes; but if he 
is the minister of God to them for good, if woe is his if he preach not the gospel, if 
he has the sacred responsibility of one who is put in trust with the gospel, — then hearing 
is a solemn thing. On that may hang character, influence, destiny. He is not there as 
lord over God’s heritage. He is not there to have dominion over their faith. He appeals 
to reason, to conscience, and all that we mean by heart and soul. But he does not 
create a gospel or propound some new philosophy — he is to preach (ch. ii. 5, 6) “ one 
God, and one Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus,” and yet Christ 
Jesus the Lord ; the God who was “ manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen 
of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory ” 
(ch. iii. 18). u And them that hear thee.” Ours is a solemn relationship; but it may 
be a sweet and sublime one too. In the far-away land we may greet each other as victors 
in the same war, winners of the same race, companions on the same pilgrimage. Saved 
with the ancient swords stored in the heavenly armoury. Saved, with the great sea 
behind us and Canaan in possession, with sweeter grapes than those of Eshcol, and more 
-triumphant strains of victory than those of Miriam. I say it may be so j>vith us, and 
with some who have heard and whispered the sacred words to themselves as on the 
last pillow they went home to God. The very sentence, “ them that hear thee,” . has 
in it all the pathos of the past, as well as all the realism of the present. The lips that 
speak are only those of man, but the message is the Word of him who “would have 
all men to he saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” Is it true of us, 
as we face each other, that we shall see one another again — yea, years to come — anti 
that these words may rise up against preacher, and hearers, or both? Is it true that 
waiting angels will bear back the message, “This and that man [woman, child] was born 
there ” V The living Church of God is holy ground. Then truly we need no meretricious 
aids to make our ministry pleasant, or to make the Church harmonize with the age. 
Eternity will reverse many of the verdicts of time. Much of our judgment now is 
touched and tarnished with the worldly ideal. The hour is coming when he who said, 
“Go, . . . and .speak in the temple ... all the words of this life,” will call us all 
alike into his presence; and then it will he seen and known before God and the holy 
angels whether we have both saved ourselves and them that heard us. — W. M. S. 

Vers. 1— 5.— Timothy warned . I. Apostasy. “But the Spirit saith expressly, 
that iu later times some shall fall away from the faith.” This was to be properly an 
apostasy, or movement away from Christ from within the Church. Some who were 
prof* sse (1 believers were to fall away from the faith. They were unworthily to use their 
Christian position, Christian enlightenment and reputation, against Christ. This was 
to take place in “later times,” not in the times before the completion of the kingdom oi 
God, but simply in times subsequent to the time that then was, not all in one time but, 
as pointing to more than one anti-Christian development, in times. This was explicitly 
foretold, the prophecy being traced, not to the consciousness of the apostle, but to the 
in flatus of the Spirit. The prophecy had already been made known, hut we may under- 
stand that it was still already witnessed in the consciousness of the apostle. If the 
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mystery of godliness was operating, there was also, as announced in 2, Thessalonianst, 
already operating the mystery of iniquity. ‘ 

II. How the apostasy was to be brought about. 1. Source. ie Giving heed 
to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils.” The apostle points to the apostasy as 
having its origin from beneath. There is the agency of those who are the tools 
of the devil These are seducing spirits, their object being to lead away from 
Christ. And they are demons, hostile to souls, who give rise to soul-destroying 
doctrines This is the quarter from which the apostates are to draw their inspiration 
and their faith. It has been remarked here how we cannot stand isolated. If we are 
not influenced by the Holy Spirit, we must fall under the power of one or other — 
for they are a plurality, and do not agree unless in their end — -of the deceiving spirits. 
If we do not give heed to the doctrine of God our Saviour — one and thorough 1 v 
consistent as w T ell as sublime — we must give heed to one or other of the doctrines of 
devils, many and inconsistent. 2. Instrumentality. 66 Through the hypocrisy of men 
that speak lies, branded in their own conscience as with a hot iron.” The evil spirits 
are to be thought of as working in and through these heretical teachers. They are 
hidden from our view and from the consciousness of the teachers themselves; hut there 
stems no reason to doubt that those who pay no heed to the leadings of the Spirit of 
truth lay themselves open to be possessed, in an ordinary way, by one or other of the 
spirits of falsehood whose instruments they become. The heretical teachers are suitably 
described as speakers of lies. They were to give forth as truth what were lies — what 
did not agree with the nature of things, what did not agree with the nature of God, 
with the facts of human nature, that for which they were without evidence, and of 
which they had no clear conviction. They were to be like men wearing a mask, laying 
claim to superior sanctity and to show the way to sanctity, but only to conceal their 
own turpitude. For they were to be branded in their own conscience, branded as 
criminals were branded, and branded where the marks of their crimes could not be 
concealed from themselves. 

III. Two points in the heretical teaching that was to be the precursor of 
the apostasy. “ Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats/ 
This asceticism was already appearing in Essenism. The honourable, and even exagge- 
rated, estimate of marriage which was characteristic of the Jew, and of the Pharisee as 
the typical Jew, found no favour with the Essene. Marriage was to him an abomina- 
tion. Those Essenes, who lived together as members of an order, and in whom the 
principles of the sect were carried to their logical consequences, eschewed it altogether. 
To secure the continuance of their brotherhood, they adopted children, whom they 
brought up in the doctrines and practices of the community. There were others, how- 
ever, who took a different view. They accepted marriage as necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the race. Yet even with them it seems to have been regarded only as an 
inevitable evil. They fenced it off by stringent rules, demanding a three years’ proba- 
tion, and enjoining various purificatory rites. The conception of marriage as quickening 
and educating the affections, and thus exalting and refining human life, was wholly 
foreign to their minds. Woman was a mere instrument of temptation in their eyes, 
deceitful, faithless, selfish, jealous, misled and misleading by her passions. But their 
ascetic tendencies did not stop here. The Pharisee was very careful to observe th<* 
distinction of meats lawful and unlawful, as -laid down by the Mosaic code, and even 
rendered those ordinances vexatious by minute definitions of his own. But the Essene 
went far beyond him. He drank no wine, he did not touch animal food. His meal 
consisted of a piece of bread and a single mess of vegetables. Even this simple fare wa* 
prepared for him by special officers consecrated for the purpose, that it might be free 
from all contamination. Nay, so stringent w ere the rules of the order on this point, 
that, when an Essene was excommunicated, he often died of starvation, being bound 
by oath not to take food prepared by defiled hands, and thus being reduced to eat the 
very grass of the field (Lightfoot). In Gnosticism, which came to its full development 
after the apostle’s day, these points had great prominence, being grounded in the ide i 
of matter as being the principle of evil. The same points come out very remarkably 
in Roman Catholicism. The ordinance of marriage, which our Lord honoured, is thu - 
depredated in a decree of the Council of Trent: /-.Whosoever shall say that the marrh «j 
state is to J>e preferred to a state of virginity or celibacy, and that it is not better ami 
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more blessed fo remain in virginity or celibacy than to be joined in marriage, let him 
be accursed.” In the same line superior sanctity, or special merit, is connected with 
abstinence from meats. Thus the prophecy received striking fulfilment. 

IV. Refutation of the second point in the heretical teaching. 1, Position 
to which it is opposed. “ Which God created to be received with thanksgiving by them 
that believe and know the truth. 1 ’ God has created meats, and he has created them for 
the use of all. At the same time, it is true that the purpose of creation is only fulfilled 
in the case of them that believe and know the truth. They alone can appreciate the 
condition attached to the use of meats, via. receiving with thanksgiving. “ A brutish 
man knoweth not ; neither doth a fool understand this.” But those that have expe- 
rience of the truth as believers are sensible of their mercies, and give God thanks for 
them. 2. Substantiation. (1) Broad principle. “ For every creature of God is good, 
and nothing is to be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving.” This is one broad 
principle on which practice is to be based. “ And God saw everything that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good.” We must lay hold — against a false asceticism— 
of the essential goodness of whatever God has made for food. It may have to be 
refused on the ground of health, on the ground of inoral discipline as expressed in 
1 Cor. ix. 27, on the ground of benefit to others as expressed in 1 Cor, viii. 13. But 
apart from such considerations, to which only their due weight must be attached, a 
creature-comfort as good in itself has no unholiness to us, if the condition is fulfilled, 
viz. receiving with thanksgiving, It is a very important consideration, which we must 
not lose sight of in feeling the claims of abstinence, that by our creature-comforts God 
is seeking to make us glad, and to attach us to himself in thankfulness. (2) Elucidation 
of the good creature of God having no unholiness to us. “For it is sanctified through 
the Word of God and prayer.” By conversing with God through his Word we rise above 
our own low ideas and aims, and get into the region of his thoughts and purposes. We 
get at the principles which are to regulate us, and the feelings which are to animate us, 
in our daily life. We thereby connect God with our daily life, and are prepared for 
sitting down to the meals of the day. But we are to connect God more immediately 
with our meals by prayer. We are to ask God, from whom our table mercies come, to 
bless us in the use of them, and to accept our thankfulness for them. Here is a very 
old form of grace before meat: “Blessed be thou, 0 Lord, who hast fed me from my 
youth, who givest food to all flesh. Fill our hearts with joy and gladness, that, having 
always what sufficeth, we may abound unto all good works, in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
through whom be unto thee honour, glory, and power, for ever and ever,” By such 
reasonable acknowledgment of God before our food is it sanctified to us. We can 
partake of it as & holy thing, as that which we have as a covenant privilege, Nothing 
is said about the first point in the heretical teaching. But it can be refuted on much 
the same ground. God has instituted marriage for our happiness. The end of the 
institution is carried out in the case of them that believe and know the truth, by their 
thanking God for the happiness which is thus ministered to them. The married life 
is made hoi}’ by being connected with the Word of God and prayer.-— R. F. 

Vers. 6—10. — Guidance of Timothy. I. As to the true faith. 1 . Positively . “If 
thou put the brethren in mind of those things, thou shalt be a good minister of Christ 
Jesus, nourished in the words of the faith, and of the good doctrine which thou hast 
followed until now.” The apostle has been referring more immediately to the principles 
of asceticism which were to have their development in subsequent times. That Timothy 
should put the brethren (not excluding holders of office like himself) in mind of these 
things, was the condition of his being a good minister of Christ Jesus. Whereupon 
Paul takes occasion to give his idea of “ the good minister,” under a particular aspect. 
He is one who makes the Divine words his continual nourishment. As there are foods 
which are nutritive for the body, so what is nutritive for the soul is what God says to 
us, especially about himself and his feelings toward us. These Divine words are words 
of faith, or words which require faith for their apprehension. They are also words of 
good doctrine, or words in which instruction is given. It is well that there are infallible 
words for faith, and that we are not left to the unreliable guidance of reason. It is 
upon these that teaching must be founded, if it can be called good. The good juinister 
is one who has his own soul nourished in words which he cordially believes, and in 
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which he is well instructed. Paul had been the instructor of Timothy, and he testifies 
that his instructions bad hitherto been followed by him. 2. Negatively. 44 But refuse 
profane and old wives’ fables.” The apostle, we may understand, refers to such doctrines 
of the current philosophy (mystic in its character) as, mingling with Christianity, 
would form what was known as Gnosticism.' These doctrines, such as that of emana- 
tions (endless genealogies), were myths, or what had no foundation in reality. They were 
profane, or fitted to shock religious feeling. They were also anile, or only fit for 
mindless and credulous old women. Timothy was to resist all tendency to incorporate 
Eastern mysticism with Christianity. And, when we consider the danger that arose to 
the Church from this quarter, we must recognize the wisdom of the apostolic advice. 

IL As to tub high ur GYMNASTIC. a And exercise thyself unto godliness.” There 
was a straining in connection with ascetical exercises. Timothy was also to strain 
himself, but in such exercises as prayer and meditation, which lead to godliness, or the 
cherishing of right feelings toward God and the practice that is pleasing to him. 1. 
Bodily gymnastic . “ For bodily exercise is profitable for a little.” The apostle appa- 
rently lias in his eye such bodily exercise as was associated with asceticism ; but it is as 
separated from asceticism, not as part of asceticism, that he says it is profitable to a 
small extent. Of asceticism in this century the most notable example is Lacordaire. 
“ Once in the convent at Chalais, after having delivered an affecting sermon on humility, 
he felt irresistibly impelled to follow up precept by example. He came down from the 
pulpit, begged the assembled brethren to treat him with the severity be deserved, and, 
uncovering his shoulders, received from each of them twenty-five strokes.” 44 The chapter- 
room of the convent at Flavigny was supported by a wooden pillar; he made of it a 
column of flagellation, to which, after confession, he would cause himself to be bound.” 
44 in the ancient church of the Carmelites at Paris, there is a certain crypt or subter- 
ranean chapel, in which, one Good Friday, he raised a cross, and, bound to it with cords, 
remained upon it three hours.” The apostle views asceticism in respect of bodily 
exercise. For, although it may not always exalt it into a religion, yet it lays great 
stress on it as a means of suppressing the corruption of the heart, of entering into 
sympathy with the crucified Saviour, and of making atonement for the sins of men. 
The apostle lays hold upon this, and says that it is profitable to a small extent. It is 
profitable fcr the health of the body, for the improvement of its powers, for the obtain- 
ing of a living. It may even he allowed to have a bearing, not by itself, but in connection 
with right principle, on holy living (I Cor. ix. 27). 2. The gymnastic that is universally 
profitable. 44 But godliness is profitable for ail things.” The apostle regards it as 
recommended by its profitableness. 44 It is that which will exceedingly turn to account, 
and bring in gains unto us exceedingly vast ; in comparison whereto all other designs, 
which men with so much care and toil do pursue, are very unprofitable or detrimental, 
yielding but shadows of profit or bringing real damage to us. Godliness enables a man 
to judge of things in their true nature and proportions, and to fulfil his duties in all his 
relations. It enables him to act uniformly, so that he understands what he is doing, 
and cun make himself understood. It enables a man to act in his own best interest.” 
44 If we mark what preserveth the bodv sound and lusty, what keepeth the mind vigorous 
and brisk, what savefch and improveth the estate, what upholdeth the good name, what 
guardeth arid grace th a man’s whole life, — it is nothing else hut proceeding in our 
demeanour and dealings according to the honest and wise rules of piety ” It fiis a man 
for all conditions, makes him humble, gramful, and faithful in prosperity, makes a man 
trustful, and full of comfort in adversity. It furnishes us with fit employment, 44 alone 
fasteneth our thoughts, affections, and endeavours upon occupations worthy the dignity 
of our nature, suiting the excellency of our natural capacities and endowments, tending 
to the perfection and advancement of our reason, to the enriching and ennobling of our 
souls.” It furnishes ns with the best friendships. It is said even, 44 Thou shall be in 
league with the stones, of the field, and the beasts of the field’ shall be at peace with 
thee.” It unites us to good men in holy communion. It makes our friends doubly 
precious to us. (1) Jts prof tableness for this life. 44 Having promise of the life which 
now is” Godliness has a tendency to promote a man’s earthly good, in making him 
industrious, temperate, prudent. On the other hand, there are respects in which it 
may bo %aid to hinder his earthly good. It keeps him back from that greed which 
would lead him to devote his whole time to worldly business, which would forbid him 
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to work for others, It debars Kira from seeking gain by unworthy means. . It may 
call upon Mm to make liberal contributions from bis income for benevolent objects. It 
may bring him into a position in which his health is injured. It may call upon him to 
give up all his goods, and even life itself. Yet it is true that it has the promise of this 
life. “Although God hath not promised to load the godly man with affluence of worldly 
things ; not to put him into a splendid and pompous garb ; not to dispense to him that 
which may serve for pampering the flesh or gratifying wanton fancy; not to exempt 
him from all the inconveniences to which human nature and the worldly state are sub- 
ject; yet hath he promised to furnish him with whatever is needful or convenient for 
him, in due measure and season, the which he doth best understand. His care will not 
be wanting to feed us and clothe us comfortably, to protect us from evil, to prosper our 
good undertakings.” He has promised that, if we seek first the kingdom of God, all 
things that pertain to this life shall be added thereto. With Christ, he has promised 
to give us till things. He has promised that all things will work together for good to 
those that love God. It is the godly who stand in a right relation to this life. They 
put the right value upon it. They regard all that they receive as a gift from God, as 
what they are unworthy of, as what may be taken away from them, as what they ought 
io be grateful for, as what they are faithfully to use for God. (2) Its profitableness for 
the life to come. “And of that which is to come.” If the godly man has the true 
enjoyment even of this life, to him especially belongs the life to come with its incom- 
paiably greater blessings. He has the inheritance uncorruptible, undefiled, never-fading. 
He has an exceeding, even an eternal, weight of glory. He has the beatific vision of 
God, the satisfaction of awaking with God’s likeness. Formula of confirmation . 
“ Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation This calls attention to what 
has gone before as deserving of our best consideration. 

III. Upbearing hope. “For to this end we labour and strive, because we have our 
hope set on the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe.” 
With a view especially to the promised life to come, the apostle placed himself at worldly 
disadvantage. Instead of consulting his ease, he toiled. Instead of consulting his 
popularity, he suffered reproach, as the true reading is. Under this he was borne up 
by hope, which was set, not on a dead idol which could do nothing, but on the living 
God who could do all things for him. He who was able to fulfil his promise was also 
disposed. He is designated “ the Saviour of all men.” There is a universality in his 
benevolence. He willeth that all should be saved. And what he has performed in 
Christ has been for all men. He has provided satisfaction for the sin of all men. He 
has entered into a covenant on behalf of all men. He has procured competent aids 
for all men. He has thus made all men salvahiles y capable of salvation, and salvandos , 
that should he saved, though all men are not in effect saved. “As he that freely 
offers a rich boon is no less to he accounted a benefactor and liberal, although his 
gift be refused, than if it were accepted; as he that opens a prison is to be styled a 
deliverer, although the captive will not go forth; as he that ministers an effectual 
remedy, although the patient will not use it, deserves the honour and thanks due to 
a physician ; so is God, in respect of what he has performed for men and offered to 
them, to he worthily deemed and thankfully acknowledged Saviour, although not all 
men, yea, although not one man, should receive the designed benefit.” Welle this is 
true, he is the Saviour specially of them that believe. He is our Saviour before we 
believe, but it is when we believe that we realize in our personal experience all that he 
is and has done for us. It is by hoping in him as our Saviour, peculiarly, that we are 
borne up under toils and reproaches. — K. F. 

Vers. 11 — 16 . — Directions io Timothy. I. Direction founded on preceding con- 
text. “ These things command and teach.” What was enjoined on him he was to 
hold up before the community over which he presided at Ephesus. He was to com mand, 
or hold up before them, an authoritative standard of conduct. This was to be charac- 
teristically godliness ; not a working on the mere human ground, but a bringing God 
into connection with the life, cherishing proper feelings towards him, and observing his 
rules. He was also to teach, or hold up before them," revealed views of truth. While 
laying down faith as the condition of salvation, he was not to forget to set forfch God aa 
the Saviour of all men* 
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II. Direction with reference to iiis youth, “Let no man despise thy youth ; 
bat be thou an ens.imple to them that believe, in word, in manner of life, -in love, in faith, 
in purity.” Timothy was a youth, still living with his parents, when Paul first took 
hun as his companion. After the lapse of perhaps fifteen years, he is still reyarded as 
a young man. We may understand that he was still young for the work entrusted to 
1 im ; he was young to instruct, and, it might be, to exhort (ch. v. 1) eiders (many of 
them old men). A young minister is placed in the same position ; he has to speak to 
men whose experience goes far beyond his. Be has in this respect a difficult position 
to fill, and it becomes him to consider well the course he takes, and, if need he, to take 
counsel of more experienced men in the ministry, so that he shall have thus the gravity 
of years, and shall give none occasion to despise him on account of his youth. The idea 
of a minister is that he is to be an ensample to them that believe, especially to them 
over whom he is placed. There are five tilings in which he is to lead the way. The 
first two go together. There is the external life of word. A minister is to have the 
right tone in his private utterances (what seem principally to be referred to as public 
utterances are introduced in the next verse); he is to be able to direct the minds of 
others away from trifles to important matters. There is also the external life of deed. 
His actions are to go along with his words ; he is to give direction by the very way in 
which he acts. Word and deed reveal the inner life, the motive forces of which are 
next expressed. There is the motive force of love. He is impelled by love for an unseen 
Saviour, and for souls purchased by him. There is also the motive force of faith . He 
is impelled by what faith reveals, viz. a Master to whom he is responsible, whose 
honour he is to be careful of, whose reward for faithfulness he is earnestly to covet. 
Thus moved in his inner being, then, as the fifth and last thing, his life is characterized 
by purity. He does not receive the contamination of the world, but a pervading holy 
influence from a source above the world. The young minister who seeks to go before 
his people in these five things is taking the right plan of placing himself above being 
despised for his youth. 

III. Direction as to his use of the Scriptures. “ Till 1 come, give hee 1 to 
reading, to exhortation, to teaching.” Timothy was not so much a resident minister 
as Paul’s assistant, which involved his moving from place to place. The special 
arrangement by which he presided over the central Church of Ephesus was to continue 
in force 1 * until Paul’s arrival, which was expected at no distant date. Meantime he was 
to give his attention to his public duties. There was first of all the reading of the 
Scriptures. This was carried down from the Jewish synagogue, in which the Old 
Testament Scriptures were regularly read. And the Christian Church, in the lifetime 
of the apostles, being under infallible guidance, we can understand that parts of the 
New Testament would gradually be introduced into the Christian sanctuary. This 

I ublio reading of the Scriptures served a purpose then beyond what it does now. There 
were very few copies of the sacred Hooks to be obtained then. Members of Churches 
were, therefore, to a great extent, dependent for their Bible knowledge on what was 

nublicly read. Meetings would require to be ircqu. nt, and a large place in these meet- 
ings would require to be given to mere read in- r , in order that the people might become 
la miliar with the exact language of Scripture. With reading was associated exhortation 
and teaching. We are to understand this as being on the basis of what was read. 
“Scripture is the fountain of all wisdom, from which pastors ought to draw whatever 
i hey bring before their flock ” (Calvin). There was exhortat ion to duty, or an appeal to 
the feelings, conscience, to influence men to be decided lor Christ, and to keep closely 
by the Law of Chris’-. And there was teaching of truth, or the opening up of Scripture 
in its facts and principles, to show especially what Christ was and had effected for them. 

I I was possible to combine the hortatory and instructive , though at one time attention 
would be directed more to appeals, at another time more to explanations. 

IV. Direction as to the use of his gift. “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, 
which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying-on of the hands of the presbytery. *. 
There is reference to his ordination, which probably took place years before he was 
assigned his present work in Ephesus. At that interring time the ministerial gift, 
or the power of governing and the power of handling the Word, was imparted to him. 
Not that he was altogether without qualification before; for there were prophecies going 
before on him, apparently founded on the proof that he was making of himself. But 
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then, in all its authoritativeness, and in the fulness of the qualification in a special 
influence of the' Spirit, the gift was imparted to him. There were two coexistent cir- 
cumstances which entered into the ordination. The first was extraordinary in its 
nature, viz. prophecy, or any inspired utterance. Apparently it amounted to an 
intimation to the assembled congregation that Timothy was really called, and there 
and then fully endowed. The second concomitant, or circumstance entering into the 
ordinal ion, was the laying-on of the hands of the presbytery. This was ordinary, and 
therefore continues to be connected with ordination, prophecy being represented by the 
ordination prayer and address. The presbytery then apparently consisted of the elders 
of the particular congregation in connection with which the ordination took place. As 
we learn from the Second Epistle, Paul was associated with them. It is to be noted 
that ruling elders took part in ordaining a teaching elder. The imposition of hands is 
symbolic of the impartation of a gift. Christ employs those who have been themselves 
gifted by him to he the medium of imparting his gift to others. The ministerial gift 
Timothy was not to neglect or to allow to be unused. We have read of fishes inhabiting 
the water of a dark cave that, never needing to use their eyes, eventually, after successive 
generations of them, a modification has been produced in their organism. And there 
not being the need, nature has ceased to make provision for it, the strange spectacle 
being presented of an eyeless race. So, for want of use, pleading for Christ would become 
a lost gift to him. 

V, Dieectiokt as to His applying himself. “Be diligent in these things; give 
thyself wholly to them ; that thy progress may be manifest un to all.” Paul had not 
the idea that a communication of the Holy Spirit superseded application. After saying 
that the gift in Timothy was not to lie unused, he now says that he was to be diligent 
in these things, viz. in the duties of his calling, as set down .in the thirteenth verse. 
And, in the way of strengthening this, he adds that he was to give himself wholly to 
them. A minister has to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the meaning of 
Scripture, in order that he may open it to others. He has to knowhow to apply 
Scripture truth to the wants of his people, that he may incite them to right action. 
This he cannot well do along with the demands of a secular business. He needs to 
have his whole time to devote to it, and he needs, in the time that he has, to put out 
to purpose his whole strength* Close application will soon tell. His profiting will 
appear in a more skilful handling of the Word, in a more earnest pleading with ’souls. 

vL Recapitulation with enfoecement, “Take heed to thyself, and to tby 
teaching. Continue in these things ; for in doing this thou shalt save both thyself and 
them that hear thee.” He first recapitulates what was said in ver. 12. “Take heed to 
thyself.” A minister is to take heed to himself, that he is really a subject of saving 
grace, that he is making satisfactory increase in grace, that his conduct does not run 
counter to his teaching. He next recapitulates what is said in ver. 13. (i And to thy 
teaching.” A minister is to see that he makes every endeavour to bring out the mean- 
ing of the Word of God, and to bring it to bear upon the wants of his hearers. Having 
thus recapitulated, he makes it stronger by adding, “ Continue in these things,” viz. 
in his private and public exercises. And a minister is encouraged to do this by the 
consideration that, in doing this, he shall save the souls of them that hear him. He 
shall reach his end; and what a felicity to he the means, under God, of saving souls 1 
He can only expect to do this by exacting from himself a high standard of living and 
of preaching. And, through this, he shall reach the end of his own salvation. He has 
io win or lose, as well as his hearers. u And many shall say at that day, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy Name ? ” who shall be answered with, u I never knew you ; depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” He has the same evil heart to contend with. “ Bin 
dweHeth in us when we have preached never so much against it ; one degree prepareth 
the heart for another, and one sin inclineth the mind to more.” He may expect to be 
more severely tempted than others, as the honour of Christ lies more on him than on 
others.— -B. E* 
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Ver. 1. — Exhort, for mtreat , A.Y. ; and 
omitted. Rebuke not 04 ivivx^ys) ; only 
here in the New Testament for the more 
usual ivtnpdoi (2 Tim. iv. 2* and fre- 
quently in the Gospels) or eAeyyan as Titus 
i. 13; ii. 15; Rev. iii. 19, and elsewhere. 
In classical Greek it expresses a sharp casti- 
gation with words. Compare the 44 patrum 
verbera linguae ” (Hor., 4 Od.,’ iii, xii. 3). It 
answers to the Latin objurgo. An elder 
(irpecrfrurepep). The context shows that the 
meaning is not a 41 presbyter,” bnt “ an old. 
man.” The precept has relation to Timothy’s 
youth (ch. iv. 12). Bee the same order in 
respect to the persons to be admonished 
(Titus ii, 1 — 6, where, however, we have the 
forms wpecrfivToa: and Trpsa&vTiBas with v4as 
and. vmrspovs)* The direction is an instance 
of that admirable propriety of conduct, 
based upon a true charity, which vital 
Christianity produces. A true Christian 
never forgets what is due to others, never 
“ behaves himself unseemly.” Exhort (vapa- 
(azhsi) ; certainly a much better rendering 
than intreat in the A.Y. The younger men. 
This and the other accusatives in this and 
the following verse are governed by vapo- 
fedket; the prohibitive /4 imvhi-itys is con- 
fined to the vp€<r0vrzpoi. As brethren. This 
phrase skews that Timothy was still a young 
man himself. Observe, too, how even in 
reproving the sense of love is to be main- 
tained. The members of the Church over 
which he rules are either fathers and 
mothers, or brothers and sisters, or, it may 
be added, as his own children, to the faithful 
pastor, 

Ver. 2.— Jin for with, A.V. Purity (ayvefa); 
see ch, iv. 12, note. See how jealously the 
apostle guards against any possibility of 
abuse of the familiar intercourse of a clergy- 
man with the women of his flock. They are 
his sisters, and ay yew is to be the constant 
condition of his heart and character, 

Ver. 3.— Honour (rijua). The use of the 
verb nudea in the comment on the fourth 
commandment in Matt. xv. 4—6, where the 
withholding of the honour due consists in 
saying, “ It is corban, by whatsoever thou 
mightiest he profited by me,” and so with- 
holding the honour due, shows clearly that 
in the notion of honouring is included that 
mute rial support which their condition as 
widows required. So again in ver, 17 of this 
chapter, the “double honour” due to elders 
who labour in the Word and doctrine is 
clearly shown by ver. 18 to include payment 
for their ^maintenance. This is also borne 
out by the frequent use of npi hi the sense 


of “ price ” (Matt, xxvii. 6, 9; Acts Iv. 34; 
vii. 16; xix. 19 ; 1 Cor. vi. 20, etc.). The 
passage might, therefore, be paraphrased, 
44 Pay due regard to the wants of those 
widows who are widows indeed.” The 
“ honour n here prescribed would be exactly 
the opposite to the “neglect” (vapede &- 
povvro ) complained of by the Grecian Jews 
(Acts vi. 1). The same idea is in the Latin 
honorarium , for a fee. Widows indeed ; i.e. 
really, as in vers. 5 and 16, desolate and 
alone. We learn from this passage that the 
care of widows by the whole Church, which 
began at Jerusalem in the very infancy of 
the Church, was continued in the Churches 
planter! by St. Paul. We find the same in- 
stitution though somewhat different in 
character, in subsequent ages of the Church. 
Widowhood, as well as virginity, became a 
religions profession, and widows were ad- 
mitted with certain ceremonies, including 
the placing on their heads a veil consecrated 
by the bishop. Deaconesses were very fre- 
quently chosen from the ranks of the widows 
(Bingham, 4 Antiq.J bk. vii. ch. iv.). 

Ver. 4. — Hath for have, A.V. ; grand- 
children for nephews, A.V. ; towards their 
own family for at home , A.V. ; this for that, 
A.V. ; acceptable in the sight of for good and 
acceptable before , A.V. and T.R.' Brand- 
children (er/wa; only here in the New 
Testament, but common in the LXX. and in 
classical Greek); descendants, children or 
grandchildren (as on the other hand, vpdyovm 
in this verse includes grandparents as well 
as parents'). In Latin nepotes , “ descend- 
ants ; ” nos neveux (in French), 44 our de- 
scendants;” and so the English word 
44 nephews ” (derived from nepos, through 
the French neveu) properly means, and is com- 
monly so used in all old English writers, as 
e g. in Holinshed (Richardson’s Dictionary), 
“ their nephews, or sons’ sons, which reigned 
in the third place.” Locke’s phrase, “ a 
nephew by a brother,” seems to show the 
transition to the modem use of 44 nephew.” 
But as the old meaning of 44 nephews ” is 
now obsolete, it is better to substitute 
“grandchildren,” as in the R.V. Let them 
learn. Clearly 44 the children or grandchil- 
dren ” is the subject. To shew piety towards 
(ftxnre&eiv). In the only other passage in 
the New Testament where this word occurs. 
Acts xvii. 23, it has also an accusative of 
the person — “whom ye worship.” In classical 
Greek also einre &tiv riva is used as well as 
els, or irepl, or irpbs, two. Their own family, 
of which the widowed moth Hr or grand- 
mother formed a part. The force of rbv 
*£Btov diKov, 44 their own family,” lies in the 
implied contrast with the Church* As long 
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as a widow litas' members of her own house 
who are able to support her, the Church 
ought not to be burdened (see ver. 16). To 
requite (agoijSay aroUtomt ) ; literally, to 
give hack the return or exchange due. 'ApotfiJi 
is only found here in the New Testament, 
but is not uncommon in. the LNX., and is 
much used in the be?t classical authors. 
The Kpoyovoi had nourished and cared for 
them in their childhood; they must requite 
that care by honouring and supporting them 
in their old age. This is acceptable (dirudeK- 
top); only here in the New Testament or 
LXX., and rarely if ever in classical Greek. 
The same idea is expressed in ch. i. 15, by 
wdans aTrohoxv^ d^tos, and in 1 Pet. ii. 19, 
20, by x&P LS ' To cro x&P 15 naph ©op, “This 
is acceptable' with God. 9 ’ . 

Ver. 5. — Hath her hope set on for trusteth 
in, A.V. A widow indeed (see ver. 3). 
Desolate (^piovoopevT) ; only here in the New 
Testament, rare in Greek versions of Old 
Testament, frequent in classical Greek); 
literally, left alone , or made solitary, which 
is also the exact meaning of “desolate,” 
from solus, alone. A widow with children 
or grandchildren able to support her is not 
altogether desolate. As regards the connect- 
ing 8 <?, rendered “now” both in the A.V. 
and the li, V., Bishop Ellicott rightly renders 
it “but.” The apostle is contrasting the 
condition of the bvrtas who has only 
God to look to for help, and who passes her 
time in prayer, with that of the widow with 
children and grandchildren. The second 
“ but ” in ver. 6 is no real objection ; the 
widow who “giveth herself to pleasure” is 
contrasted in her turn with the devout 
prayerful widow whose conduct has just 
been described. The inference intended to 
be drawn, as Ellicott justly remarks, is that 
the one is eminently fit, and the other 
eminently unfit, to be supported at the com- 
mon charge of the Church. Hath her hope 
set on God (see ch. iv. 10). Supplications 
and prayers (see ch. ii. 1, note). Night and 
day. Pet haps by night and by day would 
express the genitive better (Matt. ii. 14; 
Luke xviii. 7), os indicating time when , 
rather than time how long . In Luke ii. 37, 
Anna the prophetess is said to worship 
“ with fastings and supplications night and 
day (yvicra teed 7)fifpav)” where the accusa- 
tive conveys rather more the notion of 
vigils prolonged through the night. As 
regards the order of the words, “day and 
night,” or “ night and day,” there seems to 
be no rule. St, Mark always has “ night 
and day” (iv. 7; v. 5); St, Luke uses 
both (ii. 37 ; xviii. 7 ; Acts ix. 24 ; xx. 
31; xxvi. 7). St. Paul always “night 
and day,” as in this passage (Acts xx. 31 ; 
1 Thess. ii. 9; iii. 10; 2 t Thess. iii. 8; 2 
Tim. i 3). St. John always “day and 


night” (Rev. iv. 8; vii. 15; xii 10; xiv. 
11 ; xx. i0). 

Ver. 6. — Giveth herself to for liveth in, 
A.V. Giveth herself to pleasure {$ awara- 
A <2 era) ; only here and Jas. v. 5 (iawaraki)- 
(rare, “taken your pleasure,” B.V., “been 
wanton,” A.V.) in the New Testament, but 
found (as well as award Ay and awf.TaX.os) in 
Ecelus. xxi. 15, and in Polybius (Liddell and 
Scott). Trench (‘ Synonyms of New Testa- 
ment/ p. 191) compares and contrasts orpn- 
vidw, rpvfidco, and awaraXdoo, ami says that 
the latter includes the idea of prodigality. 
The word brings into the strongest possible 
contrast the widow who was like Anna, and 
those whom St. Paul here denounces. y. : Is 
dead while she liveth; or, has died (is dead) 
in her lifetime. She is dead to God. and, as 
Alford suggests, is no longer a living mem- 
ber of the Church of Christ. Compare St. 
Jude’s expression “twice dead” (ver. 12). 
The expression in Rev. iii, 1 is different, 
unless (wera here can have the same mean- 
ing as uvopa ex<u ‘Sri (g, “though nominally 
alive as a Christian,” etc. 

Ver. 7. — These things also command for 
and these things give in charge, A.V. ; ‘with- 
out reproach for blameless, A.V. These 
things, etc. The apostle had been giving 
Timothy his own instructions concerning 
widows and their maintenance by their own 
relations. He now adds the direction that 
he should give these things in charge to the 
Ephesian Church, lest they should be guilty 
and blameworthy ov acting in ‘a different 
spirit. He probatffy*was aware of a disposi- 
tion existing in some quarters to throw the 
burden of maintaining their widows upon 
the Church. Without reproach (a veatXr}- 
TtroC ) ; above, ch. iii. 2, note. If they did not 
so they would be liable to the terrible re- 
proach mentioned in ver. 8, that, Christians 
as they called themselves, they were in their 
conduct worse than unbelievers. 

Ver. 8. — Provideth for provide, A.V.; his 
own household for for those of 7ns own house, 
A.V. and T.R. ; unbeliever for infidel, A.V, 
Provideth (wpovohi). Elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in Rom. xii. 17 and 2 Cor. 
viii. 21, where it has an accusative of the 
thing provided ; here, as in classical Greek, 
with a genitive of the person; frequent in 
the LXX., and still more so in classical 
Greek. The substantive wpovola occurs in 
Acts xxiv. 2 and Rom. xiii, 14. His own 
household ; because in many cases the widow 
would be actually living in the house of her 
child or grandchild. But even if she were 
not, filial duty would prompt a proper pro- 
vision for her wants He hath denied the 
faith ; viz. by repudiating those duties which 
the Christian faith required of him (see Epli. 
vi. 1—3). * 

Ver. 9 . — Let none be enrolled as a widow 
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for let not a widow* he taken into the number, 

A. Y. Let none he enrolled, eta Tlxe 
proper translation seems certainly to be 
(Ellicott, Alford, Hutfaer, etc.), let a woman 
be enrolled as a widow not under sixty years 
old ; i.e. x^P a is ^ ie predicate, not the sub- 
ject. It follows that the word “ widow 55 
here is^used in a slightly different sense 
from that in the preceding verses, viz. in 
the technical sense of one belonging to the 
order of widows , of which it appears from 
the word mvaXGyec rQca there was a regular 
roll kept in the Church. We do not know 
enough of the Church institutions of the 
apostolic age to enable us to say positively 
what their status or their functions were, 
but doubtless they were the germ from 
which the later development (of which see 
Bingham, bk. yii. ch. iv.) took its rise. We 
may gather, however, from the passage before 
us that their lives were specially consecrated 
to the service of God and the Church ; that 
they were expected to be instant and con- 
stant in prayer, and to devote themselves to 
works of charity; that the apostle did not 
approve of their marrying again after their 
having embraced this life of widowhood, and 
therefore would have none enrolled under 
sixty years of age ; and generally that, once 
on the roll, they would continue there for 
their life. Enrolled (tear aAey ecrdca ) ; only here 
in the New Testament or (in this sense) in 
the LXX. ; but it is the regular classical 
word for enrolling, enlisting, soldiers, etc. 
Hence '’ our word “ catalogue.” In like 
manner, in the times of the Empress Helena, 
the virgins of the Church are described as 
avaytypaypLevas Jv rtp rrjs SiatA7}cria$ icav6vi 
(Socr., i. 17), “registered in the Church’s 
register,” or list of virgins. Under three 
score years old. A similar rule was laid down 
in several early canons, which forbade the 
veiling of virgins before the age of forty. This 
care to prevent women from being entangled 
by vows or engagements which they had 
not well considered, or of which they did 
not know the full force, is in striking con- 
trast with the system which allows young 
girls to make irrevocable vows. The par- 
ticiple yeyowta, “being,” belongs to this 
clause (not as in the A.V. to the following 
one), as Alford clearly shows, and as the 

B. V. also indicates, by putting having been 
in italics; though it does not translate 
yeyowia. in this clause, unless possibly the 
word “old” is considered as representing 
yeyowTa. It should be, Let none be en- 
rolled as icidows, being under sixty years of 
age . The wife of one man; see above, 
ch. iii. 2, the similar phrase, “ the husband 
of one wife ” (which likewise stands without 
any participle), and the note there. To 
which may be added that it is hardly con- 
ceivable that St. Paul should within the 
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compass of a few verses (see ver. 14) recom- 
mend the marriage of young widows, and 
yet make the fact of a second marriage an 
absolute bar to a woman being enrolled 
among the Church widows. 

Yer. 10.— Math for have , A.Y. (five times) ; 
used hospitality to for lodged , A.Y. Well 
reported of (/lapTvpovjxevyt see ch. iii. 7 and 
note). This use is frequent in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (vii. 8 ; xi. 2, 4, 5, 39), also 
in 3 John 6, 12. Good works (tpyois mAois). 
The phrase occurs frequently in the pastoral 
Epistles, both in the singular and in the 
plural (ch. ii. 10; iii. 1; in this verse; 
ver. 25 ; vi. 18 ; 2 Tim. ii, 21 ; iii* 17 ; Titus 
i. 16 ; ii. 7, 14 ; iii. 1, 8, 14). Our Lord had 
first used the phrase, and taught how “good 
works ” were to be the distinctive marks of 
his disciples (Matt. v. 16), as they were 
evidences of his own mission (John x. 32, 
33). It denotes all kinds of good actions as 
distinguished from sentiments. Love, e.g, is 
not a good work. Feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked and visiting the sick 
are good works (see Matt. xxv. 35, etc.). 
Brought up children (ir&cvorpScpvvev)', only 
here in the New Testament or LXX., but 
found, as well as r eKvorpD<pia, in Aristotle. 
The word must mean “ brought up children 
of her own,” because rwvov does not mean 
“ a child ” with reference to its age, but “ a 
child” with reference to its parent who 
bare it. The only apparent exception in 
Holy Scripture is 1 Thess. ii. 7, where 
the nurse’s alumni are called “ her own 
children,” but obviously this is no real 
exception. The classical usage is the same. 
We must, therefore, understand the apostle 
here to mean “if she hath brought up her 
children well and carefully, and been a good 
mother to them.” The precept corresponds 
to that laid down for an ivla-KOTros in ch. iii. 
4. Possibly, as Grotius suggests, a contrast 
may be intended with the conduct of some 
heathen mothers, who, if they were very 
poor, exposed their children. Used hospi- 
tality to (e£€vo3<Sxw ev ) ; only here in the 
New Testament or LXX., but, as well as 
£ej/o§(hco$ and ^yoSoxla, not uncommon in 
classical Greek. The common form in the 
New Testament is gwlfev* (For the in- 
culcation of hospitality, see ch. iii. 2, note, 
and 3 John 5.) Washed the saints’ feet (see 
John xiii. 5 — 8; and comp. Luke vii. 44, 
where the omission to provide water to 
wash the feet of a guest is reprobated as 
inhospitable). The saints (Bom. xii. 13). 
Hath relieved (im/jpntcrev) ; only here and 
twice in ver. 16 in the New Testament, and 
in 1 Macc. viii. 26 and xi. 35; but common 
in classical Greek. The afflicted (ro7$ 
BA ifiopipois); used of any kind of trouble 
or afflictions (dAhpis) ; compare, for the pre- 
cept, Bom.*xiii. 15. Diligently followed 
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(ixrjKoXofflrjfre ; cerap. I Pet, li. 21). The 
idea is somewhat similar to that of “ press- 
ing on toward the goal,” in Phil. iii. 14 
(see also ver. 12 , where Swko) is rendered in 
A.V., “ I follow after ”). Good work. Here 
epycp ayaticpt as in Acts ix. 86 ; Rom. it 7, 
30 ; xiii. i ; 2 Cor. ix. 8 ; Kph. it 10 ; and 
frequently in the pastoral Epistles (ch. ii. 
10 ). 

Ver, XI.— Younger for the younger, A.V. 
waxed for begun to wax , A.V. ; desire to for 
will, A.V. Refuse. Note the wisdom of 
Paul, who will not have the young widows 
admitted into the roll of Church widows, 
lest* after the first grief for the loss of their 
husbands has subsided, they should change 
their minds, and wish to return to the world 
and its pleasures, and so incur the guilt of 
drawing back their hands from the plough. 
Would that the Church had always imitated 
this wisdom and this consideration for the 
young, whether young priests or young 
monks and nuns! Waxed wanton against 
(mrcurrpTjpt.do'vcri). This word only occurs 
here, but the simple crrp^vidw is found in 
Rev. xviii, 7, 9, and is used by the Greek poets 
of the new comedy in the sense of rpv<puv, to 
be luxurious (Sebleusner, * Lex/). Trench 
(‘ Synonyms of New Testament *), comparing 
this word with rpxxpav and aitar a\av, ascribes 
to it the sense of ‘‘petulance” from fulness, 
"like the state of Jeshurun, who waxed fat 
and kicked (Dent, xxxii. 15) ; and so Liddell 
and Scott give the sense of “to be over- 
strong.” The sense, therefore, is that these 
young widows, iu the wantonness ami un- 
subdued worldliness of their hearts, reject the 
yoke of Christ, and kick against the widow’s 
life of prayer and supplication day and night. 
And so they return to the world and its 
pleasures, which they had renounced. 

Ver, 12. — Condemnation for damnation , 
A.V. ; rejected for cast off, A.V. Condemna- 
tion; Kpi/xa, variously translated in the A.V. 
“ damnation,” 44 condemnation,” and “ judg- 
ment.” The word means a “judgment,” 
“decision,” or “ sentence ” but generally an 
adverse sentence, a “ condemnation.” And 
this is the meaning of the English word 
“ damnation,” which has only recently 
acquired the signification of “eternal dam- 
nation.” Rejected (fyH%ntrav) ; literally, have 
set aside, or displaced, aii^henee disregarded , 
an oath, treaty, promise, oi\the like. In the- 
A.V. variously rendered “ reject,” “ despise,” 
“ bring to nothing,” 44 frustrate,” 44 dis- 
annul,” “cast off.” The K^kwhieh these 
widows brought upon theuuelves was that, 
whereas they had devoted themselves to a 
life of prater and special service of the 
Church, they had now set aside tf(is their 
first faith, and returned to the old i nary 
pleasures and avocations of the world. 

Ver. Id. — Also to be for to be® A.V, ; going 


for wandering, A.V. Also seems unnecessary, 
as “withal” seems to represent a t ua, ttaK 
Learn, to be idle (apyal pavdamvenv). This 
is a construction which has no similar 
passage in Greek to support it, except one 
very doubtful one in Piato, 4 Buthudemus ’ 
(vol. iv. p. 105, Bckker’s edit). But the 
other constructions proposed, viz v to con- 
strue fictvQwavm, “ they are inquisitive, or, 
curious,” as Grotius and substantially Ben- 
gel ; or to take Ttepiepx^pevai after fxavBdvovcn, 
“they learn to go about ” (Vulgate, De 
Wette, etc.), cannot be justified by examples 
either, as pi.avQa.veiv has always either an 
accusative case or an infinitive mood after if, 
unless it is used in quite a different sense, as 
in the passage from Herod., iii. 1, quoted by 
Alford : AiafieBhriM.svos . . . oh p.av8dvet$, “You 
are slandered without being aware of it.” 
In this difficulty it is best to take the sense 
given in the A*V. and the R.V., following 
Chrysostom, etc., and of moderns Winer, 
Ellicott, Alford, etc., which the general turn 
and balance of the sentence favours. Going 
about (7r epiepx6p.evai); comp. Acts xxix. 18, 
where there is the same idea of reproach in 
the term. It is used in a good sense in 
Heb. xi. 37. Tattlers ($A vapm ) ; only here 
in the New Testament, and once only in the 
LXX. (4 Mace. v. 10), but common in classic# i 
Greek. It means “a trifling silly talker.” 
The verb $Kvap4ta occurs in 3 John 10. Busy- 
bodies (irepUpyoi ) ; only here and Acts xix 
19 in the New Testament or LXX, but 
not uncommon in classical Greek®, in the 
sense in which it is used heie. The verb 
ireptepy&fccrQai occurs in 2 Thess. iii. 11 in 
the same sense, “ meddling with what does 
not concern you.” 

Ver. 14.— -j Desire for will, A.V. ; widows 
(in italics) for women, A.V. ; rule the house- 
hold for guide the house , A.V. ; for reviling 
for to speak reproachfully , A.V. ..Widows. 
As the whole discourse is about widows, it is 
better to supply this as the substantive 
understood in v€a>repa$. In ver. 1 1 wo have 
vmripas xvpas. The olv which precedes is 
a further proof that this direction or com- 
mand of the apostle’s springs from what he 
bad just been saying about the young 
widows, and therefore that what follows 
relates to them, and not to women generally. 
In order to avoid the scandal mentioned in 
ver. II of the young widows first dedicating 
their widowhood to Christ, and then drawing 
back anil marrying, ho directs t3n.it they 
should follow the natural course and marry, 
in doing wliich they would bo blameless. 
Bear children ( fstcvoyovelv ); here only in 
the New Testament or LXX.; but raa>o- 
yovia occurs in ch. ii- 15 (where tee note) 
Rule the household ('?bc.o5ecr^oreiV ; here only 
in this sense); act the part of oitcoBecmowa, 
the mistress of a family .(Plutarch and 
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■elsewhere).- Ohcod^mrorns frequent in, the 
New Testament, and kindred words are 
used in classical Greek. For reviling (Ao'So- 
pias x^P ll 0- The adversary (8 avrtKsipsvos), 
the opponent of Christianity, was always 
seeking some occasion to speak reproach- 
fully of Christians and revile them. Any 
misconduct on the part of Christian widows 
would give him the occasion he was looking 
for. They must be doubly careful, there- 
fore, lest they should bring reproach upon 
the Name of Christ (comp. Jas. ii. 7; 
1 Pet. ii. 12; iv. 4, 14, 15). “A otBoptas 
X&ptv i-s added . . . to &<poppfyv 8i8Smt to 
specify the manner in which the occasion 
would be used ” (Ellicott), Do not give the 
adversary a starting-point from which he 
may be able to carry out his desire to revile 
the people of God. 

Ver. lo.-*- Already mm.' are for some are 
already , A.Y. Some. This is generally 
understood of some widows who had already 
given occasion to the adversary to speak 
reproachfully, by turning aside from the 
path of Christian virtue which they had 
begun to walk in, and following Satan who 
had beguiled them into the path of vice and 
folly. But the words are capable of another 
meaning, equally arising from the preceding 
verse, viz. that some have already followed 
the example of Satan, “the accuser of the 
brethren,” and have begun to revile Chris- 
tianity, taking occasion from the conduct of 
some who were called Christians. These 
fevilers might be not unbelieving Jews or 
heathen, but apostate or heretical Jews 
like those of whom the same verb (ixrpe- 
vf-aQai) is used in ch. i. 6 and 2 Tim. iv. 4. 
In something of the same spirit St. Paul 
called Elymus the sorcerer a child of the 
devil,” because he sought to turn away 
Sergius Paul us from the faith, probably by 
speaking evil of Barnabas and Saul. 

Ver. 16 . — Woman for man or woman , A.Y. 
and T.R. ; hath for have, A.V. ; her for them, 
A.Y. ; burdened for charged , A.Y. If any 
woman, etc So the preponderance of the 
best manuscripts, and the texts of Laehmann, 
Ruttmaun, Tischendorf, etc. But the T.R. 
is ret lined by Alford, Ellieott, ‘ Speaker’s 
Commentary, 5 and others. If the R.V. is 
right, the woman only is mentioned as being 
the person who has the management of the 
house. The precept here seems to be an 
extension of that in ver. 4, which relates 
only to children and grandchildren, and to 
be given, moreover, with special reference 
to Christian widows who had no believing 
relations to care for them, and so were neces- 
s t ri ly cast upon the 0 hkreh. Let her relieve 
them {twapKUTu, as in ver 10). Widows 
indeed (rats ovrws x*iP ai as vers. 2 and 5) 

Ver. 17. — Those for they, A.V. ; In teach- 
ing for tyloctrine, A.V . The elders ( ’tpeej&v - 


repot); here in its technical sense of 
“presbyters,” which in the first age were 
the ruling body in every Church (see Acts 

xiv. '2M ; xx. 2/4, 0,^2), after the analogy 

of the elders of the Jews. Buie well ( ~>i 
Ka\m irpo eo-rwre $ ), The presbyters or 

elders were the chiefs, rulers, or presidents, 
of the Church (see Rom. xii. 8; 1 Thess. ' 
v. 12; and above, ch. iii. 4. 5). It seems 
that they did not necessarily teach and 
preach, but those who did so, labouring in 
the Word and teaching, were especially 
worthy of honour. Double honour (see 
note on ver. 8) means simply increased 
honour, not exactly twice as much as some 
one else, or with arithmetical exactness. 
So the word 8ltt\ovs is used in Matt, xxiii. 
15 ; Rev. xviii, 6; and by the LXX. in Isa. 
xl. *2 ; Jer. xvi. 18 ; and elsewhere also in 
classical Greek. And so we say, u twice as 
good,” “twice as much,” with the same in- 
definite meaning. The Word and teaching. 
The “ Word ” means generally “ the Word of 
God,” as we have “ preach the Word,” 
“hear the Word,” “the ministry of the 
Word,” “ doers of the Word,” etc. And al- 
though there is no article before \6yep here, 
yet, considering the presence of the preposi- 
tion iv, and St. Paul’s less careful use of the 
article in his later Epistles, this absence is 
not sufficient to counterbalance the weight of 
those considerations which lead to the con- 
clusion that “labouring in the Word” re- 
fers to the Word of God. The alternative 
rendering of “ oral discourse ” or “ in speak- 
ing” seems rather weak. Teaching would 
moan catechetical instruction and similar 
explanatory teaching. Labour (of Kom&vrss ) ; 
a word very frequently used by St. Paul of 
spiritual labours (Rom. xvi. 6, 12 ; 1 Cor. 

xv. 10 ; Gal. iv. 11 ; Col. i. 29, etc.). 

Ver. 18 — When he for that , A.Y. ; hire for 
reward , A.Y. Thou shait not muzzle, etc. 
This passage, from Deut. xxv., which is 
quoted and commented upon, in the same 
sense as here, in 1 Cor. ix. 9, shows dis- 
tinctly that reward was to go with labour. 
The ox was not to be hindered from eating 
some portion of the grain which he was 
treacling out. The preacher of the gospel 
was to live of the gospel. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire (&|tos 6 ipydrys rov 
piaOov ai>Tov). In Matt. x. 10 the words are 
the same as here, except that rrjs rpo<pns (hia 
meat) is substituted for rod par Bov. But ih 
Luke x. 7 the words are identical with 
those here used, even to the omission (in the 
R.T.) of the verb € err tv. The conclusion is 
inevitable that the writer of this Epistle was 
acquainted with and quoted from St. Lttke’s 
Gospel ; and further, that he d< emed it, Or at 
least the saying of the Lord JesUs recorded 
in it, to be of equal author ty with ) 
ypapif,” the Saripture. Ii* this Epistle w.^ 
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written by St Rani after bis first imprison- 
ment at Rome, we may fee] tolerably cer- 
tain that he was acquainted with the 
Gospel of St. Luke, so that there is no 
improbability in his quoting from it. His 
reference to another saying of the Lord 
Jesus in Acts xx. 35 gives additional prob- 
ability to it The passage in 2 Tim. iv. 1 8 
seems .also to be a direct reference to the 
Lord’s Prayer, as contained in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. St. Paul does 
not directly call the words i) ypafyiu only 
treats them as of equal authority, which, if 
they were the words of Christ, of course 
they were, 

Yer. 19. — Except at the mouth of for but 
before , A.Y. An elder; here clearly a 
presbyter, as the context proves. Receive 
(irapahexov) ; give ear to , entertain ; as in 
Acts xxii. 18, “ They will not receive thy 
testimony.” Ac the mouth of, etc. There 
is a reference to the law in Numb. xxxv. 
30 ; Dent. xix. 15, and elsewhere (to which 
our Lord also refers, John viii. 17), and St. 
Paul applies, the principle of the law to 
Timothy’s dealings with presbyters who 
might be accused of not “ruling well,” 
He was not to encourage delator es, secret 
accusers and detainers, but if any one had a 
charge to make against a ruler, it was to be 
done in ike presence of witnesses (jvt with a 
genitive), A doubt arises whether “ the wit- 
nesses ” here spoken of were to be witnesses 
able to suppoit the accusation, of merely 
witnesses in whose presence the accusation 
must bo made. The juxtaposition of the 
legal terms Karyyopia and eVl paprvpwv 
favours the strict meaning of j laprvpoop , 
witnesses able to support the icarnyopia. 
And, therefore, the direction to Timothy is, 
“ Suffer no man to accuse a presbyter unless 
he is accompanied by two or three witnesses 
■who are ready to back up the accusation.” 
The italic the mouth of, in the R.V., is not 
necessary or indeed justified. There is no 
ellipsis of crroparos. ’Eff! Svo $ rpi&v 
p.apr^pw 9 “ before two or three witnesses,” 
is good classical Greek. 

Ver. 20. — ■ Reprove for rebuke^ A.Y. ; in ike 
sight of for before , A.Y. ; the rest for others^ 
A.Y, ; be in fear for fear , A.Y, Reprove ; 
^Keyx^t not as in ver. 1 (see 

Matt, xviii. 15). There, the fault being a 
private one, the reproof is to be adminis- 
tered in private. But in the case of the 
sinning presbyter, which is that here in- 
tended, Timothy is to reprove the offender 
“ before all,” that others also may fear, and 
maybe deterred by their fear from commit- 
ting a like offence. 

Yer. 21. — In the sight of for before , A.Y. ; 
Christ Jesus for the Lord Jesus Christ, A.V. 
and T.B. ; prejudice for preferring one before 
another , A.V. I charge thee, eta It *has 


been well remarked that the solemnity of 
tins charge indicates the temptation which 
there might be to Timothy to shrink from 
reproving men of weight and influence — 
“rulers” in the congregation, and “elders” 
both in age and by office, young as he him- 
self was (ch. iv. 12). Perhaps he had in 
view some particular ' case in . the Ephesian 
Church, Charge (oiap.aprvpop.ai ; ’'“not ir apJ 
ayy4k \ as ch. vi. 1 3) ; rather, J adjure thee . 
The strict sense of biap.aprvpop.at is “ I call 
heaven and earth to witness the truth of 
what I am saying;” and then, by a very 
slight metonymy, “I declare a tiling” or 
“ I ask a thing,” “as in the presence of 
those witnesses who are either named or 
understood.” Here the witnesses are named : 
God, and Christ Jesus, and the elect angels.: 
In 2 Tim. ii. 14 it is “ the Lord ; ” in 2 Tim. 
iv. 1 God and Jesus Christ, as also in ch. vi, 
13, In the passages where the word has 
the force of “testifying” (Luke xvi. 18; 
Acts ii. 40 ; x. 42 ; xviii. 5 ; 1 Thess. iv, 6, 
etc.), no witnesses are named, but great 
solemnity and ' earnestness are implied.. ; . The. 
elect angels. This is the only passage 
where it is predicated of the angels that 
they are elect. But as there is repeated 
mention in Holy Scripture of the fallen 
angels (Matt. xxv. 41 ; 1 Cor. vi. 3; 2 Pet. 
ii. 4 ; Jnd© 6; Rev. xiL 7, 9), the obvious 
interpretation is that St. Paul, in this solemn 
adjuration, added the epithet to indicate 
more distinctly the “holy angels,” as they 
are frequently described (Matt* xxv. 31; 
Luke Lx. 26, etc.), or “the angels of God” 
or “of heaven” (Matt. xxii. 30; xxiv. 36; 
Luke xii. 8, 9; John i. 51). Possibly the 
mention of Satan in ver. 15, or some of the 
rising Gnostic opinions about angels (Col. 
ii 18), may have suggested the' epithet. 
The reason for the unusual addition of “ the 
angels” is more difficult to adduce with 
certainty. But perhaps 2 Tim. iv. 1 gives 
us the clue, where the apostle shows that 
in appealing to Jesus Christ he lias a special 
eye to the great and final judgment. Now, 
in the descriptions of the last judgment, 
the angels are constantly spoken of as 
accompanying our Lord (Matt. xvi. 27 ; xxv. 
31; Mark viii. 48; Luke ix. 26; xii. 8, 9; 
2 Thess. i. 7, etc.). If St. Paul, therefore, 
had in his mind the great judgment-day 
when he thus invoked the names of God 
and of Christ, he would very naturally also 
make mention of the elect angels. And so 
Bishop Bull, quoted in the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary.’ Without prejudice (x^ph irpo- 
Kplparos ) ; here only in the New Testament, 
and not found in the LNX. or classical 
Greek, though the verb wpofcp'usw occurs in 
both. Although the English word “ pre* 
judiee” seems at first sight an apt rendering 
of icpiKpipa, it does not really give Che sense 
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so accurately as “preference.” We com- 
monly mean by “prejudice” a judgment 
formed prior to examination, which prevents 
our judging rightly or fairly when we come 
to the examination, which, however, is not 
the meaning of the Latin przejudicium. But 
irpoicpivta means rather “to prefer” a person, 
or thing, to others. And therefore irpoitpina 
means ^preference or “ partialily or, as 
the A.V. has it, “preferring one before 
another.” The two meanings may be thus 
expressed. “Prejudice,” in the English 
use of the word, is when a person who has 
to judge a cause upon evidence prejudges it 
without evidence, and so does not give its 
proper weight to the evidence. ** Prefer- 
ence ” is w hen he gives different measure to 
different persons, according as he is swayed 
by partiality, or interest, or favour. St. 
Paul charges Timothy to measure out 
exactly equal justice to all persons alike. 
By partiality (Kara rrpdcncknnv). This also 
is an ana* keyofievov as far as the New Tes- 
tament is concerned, and is not found in 
the LXX., but is found, as well as the verb 
crpo (tk A im, in classical Greek. It means 
1 i terally t h e “ incl in ation ” of tb e scales to 
one side or the other, and hence a “ bias” 
of the mind to one party or the other. The 
balance of justice in the hands of Timothy 
was to be equal. 

Yer. 22 . — Hastily for suddenly, A.V. Lay 
hands, etc. Surely if we are guided by St, 
Paul’s own use of the phrase, eVi0£<nsx €t P» y * 
in the only two places in his writings where j 
it occurs (ch. iv. 14 and 2 Tim. i. 6), we 
must abide by the ancient interpretation 
of these words, that they mean the laying on 
of hands in ordination. So also in Acts vi. 

6 and xiii. 3, imriBevai xripas is “ to ordain.” 
And the context here requires the same 
sense. The solemn injunction in the pre- 
ceding verse, to deal Impartially in judging 
even the most influential elder, naturally 
suggests the caution not to be hasty in 
ordamiug any one to be an elder. Great, 
care and previous inquiry were necessary 
before admitting any man, whatever might 
be his pretensions or position, to a holy 
office. A bishop who, on the spur of the 
moment, with improper haste, should ordain 
one who afterwards required reproof as 
auaprctpuv, sinning (ver. 20), would have a 
partnership in the man’s sin, and in the evil 
consequences that flowed from it. Ami then 
it follows, Keep thyself pure; i.e. clear and 
guiltless (2 Cor. vii. 11 ), which lie would 
not be if he was involved in the sin of the 
guilty elder. Observe that the stress is 
upon “ thyself .” ; 

Yer. 25 . — Be no longer a drinker of for 
drink no longer, A.V. Be ... a drinker of 
water (vHpoTroni); here only in the New 
Testament. It is found in some codices of 


the LXX. in Dan. i. 12, and also in classical 
Greek. We learn from hence the interesting 
fact that Timothy was, in modern parlance, 
a total abstainer; and we also learn that, in 
St. Paul’s judgment, trial abstinence was 
not to be adhered to if injurious to the 
health. The epithet, “a littie,” should not 
be overlooked. Was Luke, the beloved 
physician, with St. Paul when he wrote this 
prescription (see 2 Tim. iv. 11)? It is a' so, 
interesting to have this pass'ng allusion 
to Timothy’s bad health, and this instance 
of St. Paul’s thoughtful consideration for 
him. Infirmities (acrOeveius) ; in the sense of 
sicknesses, attacks of illness. 

Ver. 24 . — Evident for open beforehand, 
A.Y. ; unto for to, A. Y. ; men also for men, 
A.V. Some men’s sins, etc. 'St. Paul is 
evidently here recurring to the topic which 
he Lad been dealing with ever since ver. 17, 
viz. Timothy’s duty as a bishop, to whom 
was entrusted the selection of persons for 
the office of elder, or presbyter, and also the 
maintaining of discipline among his clergy. 
Alford sees the connection of the precept 
about drinking a little wine with what went 
before, and with this twenty-fourth verse, in 
the supposed circumstance that Timothy’s 
weak health had somewhat weakened the 
vigour of his rule; and that the recom- 
mendation to leave off water-drinking was 
given, more with a view to the firmer dis- 
charge of those duties than merely for his 
bodily comfort. This may be so. But there 
is nothing unlike St. Paul’s manner in the 
supposition that he had done with the sub- 
ject in hand at the end of the twenty -second 
verse, and passed on to the friendly hi t 
with regard to Timothy’s health, but then 
subjoined the fresh remarks in vers. 24 and 
25, which were an after-thought. Evident 
(TrpdSTjAot) ; only found in the New Testa- 
ment, in Heb. vii. 14 besides these two 
verses, and in the apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament. It is common, with the 
kindred forms, 7rpo?bjAcL>, irpoS^A»<ns, etc., 
in classical Greek. It is doubted whether 
7 rpb in this compound verb has the force of 
“beforehand,” as in the A.Y., and not rather 
that of before the eyes of all,” and there- 
fore only intensifies the meaning of fo 
But the natural force of re pb in composition 
certainly is “ before ” in point of time ; and 
hence in a compound like irpSorjkos would 
mean “ evident before it is examined,” which 
of course is equivalent to “very evident.” 
St. Paul's meaning, therefore, would be : 
Some men’s sins are notorious, requiring no: 
careful inquisition in order to find them out ; 
nay, they of themselves go before — befoie 
the sinner himself— unto judgment. But 
there are also some whose sins follow after 
them. It is not till after close inquiry that 
they are found out. They go up to the 
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judgmentescat apparently innocent, but after 
a white their sins come trooping up to their 
condemnation. This enforces the caution, 
“ Lay hands hastily on no man.” 

Yet. 25. — In like manner for likewise , 
A.V. ; there are good works that are evident 
for the good works of some are manifest before - 
hand, A.V. ; such as for they that, A.Y, 
There are good works, etc. It is much best 
to understand riv&v, as the A.V. does, and 
render ike good worts of some, answering to 
nvwv at afxapriat of ver. 21, Such as are 
otherwise — i.e. not manifest beforehand — 


cannot be hid. u They will bo seen and 
recognized some time or other” (Bllieott). 
Alford seems to catch the true spirit of the 
passage when he says, “The tendency of 
this verse is to warn Timothy against hasty 
condemnation, as the former had done 
against hasty approval. Sometimes thou 
wilt lind a man’s good character go before 
him, ... but where this is not so," . . . be 
not rash to condemn ; thou raayest on ex- 
amination discover if there be any good 
deeds accompanying him: for they - 
cannot be hidden.” 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1, 2 . — Propriety. Propriety of conduct in the different relations of life is the 
application of true chanty to the particular circumstances of the case. Charity, while 
in all cases it has the same essence, seeking the real good of the person with whom it 
is dealing, varies its mode of application according to various circumstances. There is 
in charity always a consideration of what is due to others, a scrupulous and delicate 
appreciation of the difference of positions, and. consequent differences of feeling, which 
may be expected, in different persons. In tbe natural family men do not treat their 
fathers and their children in the same manner. An upper servant does not deal out 
the same measure to his master and to the servants that are under him. There may be 
the same truth and the same charity, but there is a different outward expression of them, 
it is a great and serious mistake to think that impartiality requires an identity of pro- 
ceeding in dealing with different people. A wise charity knows how to discriminate, 
and to avoid the risk of defeating its own ends by wounding the just susceptibilities of 
those with whom it has to do. It is in accordance with this view that St. Paul here 
gives directions to the youthful Timothy howto exercise his episcopal authority over 
the different persons subject to it. The same sharp rebuke that might be suitable for 
a young man would be out of place in the case of an old one. Timothy mnsfc not 
forget the respect that is due from a young man to an old one, even while exercising his 
episcopal functions. And so with regard to the elderly women of his flock, he will 
know how to treat them with filial respect; and with regard to the young women, he 
will know how to infuse a brotherly spirit into his intercourse with them, avoiding 
every approach to any kind of familiarity inconsistent with that purity of thought 
which regulates the intercourse between brothers and sisters. Then will charity have 
her perfect work. 

Yers. 3 — 16 . — Church charities. One of the most difficult problems to solve in any 
well-ordered human society is so to administer charity to the indigent as not to 
encourage indigence which might be avoided— mot to injure the character by endeavours 
to benefit the body. It is certain that the expectation of being provided for by others, 
without any efforts of his own, has a tendency to check those exertions by which a man 
may provide for himself. But it is no less certain that there is room in the world for 
the exercise of a wholesome charity, and that to dry up the streams of benevolence 
would be as great an injury to the givers as to the receivers. The result is that great care 
and much wisdom are requisite to regulate the administration of all charities on a large 
scale. The early Church, with an instinctive wisdom, directed its chief care to the 
support of widows. Here the main cause of the indigence, at least, was one which no 
human forethought could prevent— the death of the bread-winner. But even in their 
case many prudent cautions were interposed. The widow must have age of not less than 
threescore years, as well as widowhood, to commend her. She must be desolate, with- 
out any relations or friends whose natural duty it would be to support her. She must 
have established a good Christian character in tbe days of her prosperity, and shown 
her love to Christ, and the people of Christ, by works of mercy and pity. In? like 
manner all public charities should be administered so as to encourage industry and to 
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check idleness; so as to countenance virtue and rebuke vice; so as to prevent the 
unworthy from appropriating the provision that was intended for the worthy and 
unfortunate. In a word, in the administration of charitable funds, charity and wisdom 
must work hand-in-hand. 

Vers. 17 — 25. — Duties and privileges of the clergy . The duties of the clergy are to rule 
and to labour. The privileges of the clergy are honour and pay. The clergy are rulers ; 
not lords and tyrants, not domineering over conscience or deeds, hut leaders (jtpoe<rrS>r€s y 
here ; Heb. xiii. 7), presidents, officers of the great Church army, going before 

them in every hard service and difficult duty, regulating their counsels by wise advice, 
leading their worship, ordering their discipline, taking the lead in the management of 
their common affairs. And the clergy are labourers. Not drones doing nothing, and 
eating the fruit of other men’s toil, but labouring in the Word and doctrine of Christ. 
Theirs is a double labour ; they labour first to learn, and then they labour to teach 
others what they have learnt themselves. They study the Holy Scriptures, and give 
the Church the benefit of their studies. Nor are their labours light or desultory. It is 
the hard toil (Koirtuyres) of mind and body, the continuous toil of a lifetime. These are 
their duties. Their privileges are honour and pay — honour in proportion to their labours 
for the Church and the fruit of those labours; honour due to their spiritual dignity as 
those whom the Holy Ghost has set over the flock of Christ. And with this honour- 
expressed by the title of “reverend” prefixed to their names — is also due pay, support 
and maintenance at the Church’s charge. The ox must not be muzzled while he treads 
out the corn for others, nor must the labourer be defrauded of his hire when his honest 
work is done. They that preach the gospel are to live of the gospel. The Churches 
which they serve must set their minds free, as far as may be, from worldly cares, by 
providing for their maintenance while they give themselves to the Word of God and 
prayer. It is obvious bow entirely in accordance with these apostolic sayings is the 
setting apart of endowments for the permanent support of those who are engaged in 
the ministry of the Word, and the feeding of the flock of Christ. The exhortation 
to the bishop to lay hands hastily on no man, and to be impartial in all his dealings, 
follows naturally from the consideration of the duties and the privileges of the priesthood. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1, 2. — Directions how to treat members of the Church according to the distinc- 
tions of age and sex. I. The conduct of Timothy toward elderly men. “ Reprimand 
not an elderly person, but exhort him as a brother.” The allusion is not to an official 
elder of the Church, but to any elderly member of it. 1 . Such persons might possibly 
be guilty of serious shortcomings , warranting private admonition, if not the exercise of 
discipline. Their conduct would have a worse effect than that of more youthful 
offenders. 2. Timothy must not use sharpness or severity in dealing with such persons, 
because he must remember what is becoming on account of his own youth. He should 
rather use “entreaty ” on a footing of brotherly equality. His zeal ought not to interfere 
with the reverence due to age. Let the old be treated with humility and gentleness. 

II. The conduct of Iimqthy toward younger men. “The younger men as 
brothers.” He may use greater freedom with them, as being on an equality as to age. 
He must not show airs of assumption toward them, but may use more freedom in 
reproving their faults. 

III. His conduct toward elderly women. “Elderly women as mothers.” He 
must show them due defeience and respect. If they should err on any point, they 
'must be entreated with all tenderness, as children entreat their mothers. 

IV. His conduct toward the younger women. “ The younger as sisters, with ail 
purity.” There must be, on the one hand, the freedom of a brother with sisters; but, 
on the other hand, a marked circumspection so as to avoid all ground of suspicion or 
scandal. — T. C. 

Vers. 3-o*7. — Directions with regard to widoics. The gospel provides for the helpless.. 

L The claims of widows. I. These were abundantly recognized in Old Testament ; 
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times . The fatherless and the widow were commended to the special care of the 
Israelites. The garments of widows were never to he taken in pledge. The man was 
cursed who perverted the judgment of the widow. The widow was never to be afflicted 
or made a prey (Deut. xvi. 11; xxvii. 19; Jer. vii. 0; Isa. x. 2). 2. The claims of 
widows were officially recognized in New Testament times . The order of deacon ship 
arose out of the necessity of widows (Acts vi. 1 — 7). 

1L This different classes of widows in the Church. “ Honour widows that are 
widows indeed” There are three classes of widows referred to by the apostle. L 
There are widows who are not only deeply religious , hut quite destitute . She who is a 
widow indeed is “ desolate, lias set her hope in God, and abides in supplications and 
prayers night and day” (1) There are widows without husband, without children 
or grandchildren, and "without means of living. They have no friends to cheer the 
loneliness or relieve the necessities of their widowed life. (2) They are deeply religious 
and trustful. “ She has set her hope in God,” who is the Husband of the widow ; and is 
constant in prayers like Anna the prophetess, to that God who gives her a daily supply 
of comforts, and cheers her in her solitude. 2. There are widows who are not so 
destitute , for they have children and grandchildren to provide for their wants. 3. 
There are widows who are fond of gaiety and pleasure, and destitute of religion . “ She 
that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” They are dead spiritually, like those 
who “have a name to live, but are dead” {Rev. iii. 1). “If ye live after the flesh, ye 
shall die” (Rom. viii. 13). This class of widows resembled the daughters of Sodom 
(Ezek.xvi. 49). There was in their case the union of soul and body, but no quickening 
principle of spiritual life. They savour the things that be of men rather than the things 
that be of God, 

III. The butt of the Church in relation to these different classes of widows, 
I. The Church teas not hound to support or assist widows with children or grand- 
children , who were therefore to be taught M to show piety at home, and to requite their 
parents,” The Church was not to be burdened with their support. Their relatives 
were not exempt under the gospel from the necessity of providing for them. The 
apostle adds that the discharge of this oft-forgotten duty is “ good and acceptable before 
God” (Eph. vi. 2, 3; Mark vii. 10, 11). 2. The Church owned no obligation of any 
sort to pleasure-loving widows , except to warn them of the sin, folly, and dagger of then- 
life. 3. The Church was to pay due regard to u widows indeed ” who were destitute 
of all resources. “Honour widows that are widows indeed.” The term implies more 
than deference or respect ; such widows were entitled to receive relief from the Christian 
community. It was a loving duty to provide for such sad- hearted, friendless beings, 

IY. 'The necessity of making a rule for the Church’s guidance. “ These things 
command, that they may be without reproach.” The injunction was necessary for the 
Church’s sake, that it might not neglect its proper duty to this destitute class, and for 
the sake of the various classes of widows and their relatives, who needed to be without 
reproach, as they were supposedly members of the Church, — T. 0. 


Yer. 8. — The duty of providing for one's own household. The growth of the Church 
necessitated a careful regard to ths duty. 

L This duty here enjoined, “ If any provides not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he has denied the faith, and is worse than an unbeliever.” I. 
This passage asserts the obligations that spring (Ad of family relationship. It points to 
the duty of supporting relatives, and ail who live under one roof, who through poverty 
may have become dependent upon us. 2. The gospel does not relax, bid rather 
strengthens , the ties of natural kinship. The Essen es would not give relief to their 
relatives without the permission of their teachers, though they might help others in 
need. 

H. The neglect of this duty involves a practical denial of the faith. 1. It 
is a denial of the faith, not in words, but in works, for it is a denial of the duty of love, 
which is the practical outcome of faith ; for “ faith worketh by love.” There may have 
been a tendency at Ephesus, as in Churches to which James wrote, to rest content with 
a mere profession of the truth , without the habit of self-denial. 2. Such conduct would 
place the Christian professor in a position far below that of the heathen unbeliever, who 
recognized the duty of supporting relatives as one of his best principles. It would be a 
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serious dishonour to Christ and the gospel to neglect duties held in highest honour by 
the heathen. The light of the gospel greatly aggravates the sin of such persons. — T. C. 

Yers. 9, 10. — Particular directions as to the class of widows commended to the Church's ■ 
sympathy and support. These persons are variously regarded by commentators as 
simply destitute widows, or as deaconesses, or as presbyteresses. The most simple and 
natural explanation is that they belonged to the first class, for the directions here given 
apply to what the Church is to do for such widows, not what duty is required of thorn 
in the Church administration. 

I. The enrolment of widows in the almoner’s list of the Church. “ Let none 
be enrolled as a widow under threescore years old.” 1 . The existence of such a list is 
implied in Acts vi. 1, where a mui muring is said to have arisen because “ the widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration.” There are also traces of such a list in ti e 
earlier Christian writers. 2. Such a class would he recruited from the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of life, from the special persecutions that followed the gospel, and perhaps also 
from the separations from polygamous husbands brought about through the influence of 
Christianity. 

II. The qualifications of widows for a place in the Church’s list. 1. As to 
age , “ Not under threescore years old.” As this age marks a relatively greater degtee 
of senility in the East than in the West, the widows must be regarded as of the infirm 
class, and therefore as not in any degree able for the active duties of life. This one con- 
sideration inclines us to believe that they did not belong to the order of deaconesses or 
presbyteresscs. If widows had been enrolled at a much earlier age, they must have 
become a serious burden for a great length of time upon the Church’s liberality. There- 
fore young widows were not to be enrolled at all. 2. As to her previous married life. 

61 The wife of one man.” (I) This does not mean that she should not have been twice 
married, because (a) the apostle counsels the younger women to marry again (ver. 14), 
and sanctions second marriages (Rom. vii. 1) ; (h) because the ascetic idea of married 
life, which some would associate with widows holding a certain ecclesiastical rank, 
received no sanction from the apostle. (2) It does not mean that she should not have 
had several husbands at one time, for polyandry was quite unusnah (8) It signifies 
that she sBoiild never have stood related but to one living husband ; not divorced from 
one husband and then married to another — a chaste and faithful spouse, true to her 
marriage vow. 3. As to her reputation for good works. “ Well reported of in respect 
to good works.” There must not only be no evil spoken of her, but she must have a 
reputation for good works. This reputation covers five facts of goodness. (1) “If she 
hath brought up children.” This would imply self-sacrifice, sympathy and ‘zeal for 
youthful training. She would train: her children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, commanding them like Abraham to keep the way of the Lord, from which they 
would not so easily depart in after-life. (2) “If she hath lodged strangers.” She may- 
have seen better days, and had frequent opportunities of showing hospitality to Christian 
travellers moving from place to place. The readiness to welcome strangers was most 
characteristic of the early Christians. (3) “If she hath washed the saints’" feet,” in 
token, not only of conventional hospitality, but of deep humility after the highest of all 
examples. (4) “ If she hath relieved the afflicted.” Kot by mere gifts, but by matronly 
sympathy and encouragement, implying the visitation of the distressed in their homes. 
(5) “ if she hath diligently followed every good work.” She must not have wearied 
in well-doing, but have followed that which was good with eagerness, constancy, and 
true fidelity to God and man. — T. C. 

Yers. 11 — 15. — Directions with regard to young widows . I. The younger Widows 
WERE NOT TO BE ENROLLED ON THE LIST OF THE ChUBCH’s PENSIONERS* “ Younger 
widows decline.” This did not imply that destitute widows, however young, would be 
excluded from occasional help from the Church’s funds, but they were not to be made 
a permanent charge upon the resources of the Church. They were young enough , to 
labour for their own living, or, as the apostle advised, they might marry a second time, 
and thus obtain a provision for themselves. 

II. TAe reason for declining such widows* “ For when they shall wax wanton 
against Christ, they desire to marry.” 1. This language does not imply that they haa, 
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so to speak, taken Christ for their Bridegroom , and then proved shamelessly unfaithful 
to their vows . This thought belongs to the ascetic ideas of a later period, as if the 
widows in question had taken the irrevocable engagement of nuns or of other ecclesi- 
astical persons. They might, indeed, have remarried not only without blame, but by the 
direct counsel of the apostle himself. 2 * Neither does it imply that they had been untrue 
to the memory of their first husbands. 3. The case supposed is that of some young 
widows , who had taken their place among others of their world-renouncing class in the 
list of the Churches widows, and had drawn back into a luxurious, pleasure-loving habit 
of life. There is no breach of the promise of widowhood either expressed or implied in 
the passage, and such a breach could not be interpreted by itself as equivalent to a 
renunciation of the Christian faith. The case supposed is that of a departure from the 
proprieties of widowed life, in connection with a Christian profession/which only too 
surely indicated a virtual repudiation of the faith. 4. The judgment that attached to 
their conduct implied this virtual renunciation of faith. “ Having condemnation because 
they set at nought their first faith.” (1) Not their faith to their first husbands; (2) 
not their vow or promise to remain in widowhood, which might be called their former 
faith, hut not their first faith; but (3) their simple faith in Christ, when they were 
baptized into his Name and devoted themselves to his service. They set it at nought 
by not walking according to it, their conversation not becoming their profession of it. 
Their condemnation, or, rather, their judgment, is not to be regarded as eternal, because 
it might be removed by a timely repentance. 

III. The injurious and scandalous effects of such a life. “ And withal they 
learn also to be idle, going about from house to house ; and not only idle, but talkers 
and busybodies, speaking things which they ought not.” These young widows, being 
under no necessity to labour for their living — for they were supported by the funds ot 
the Church — used their leisure badly. 1. They were idle. (I) This habit of life is 
•forbidden; for Christians are to be “not slothful in business.” (2) It leads to mis- 
directed activity ; for such widows “ wander from house to house,” because they have no 
resources within themselves. 2. They become loose talkers, babbling out whatever comes 
into their minds. " From leisure springs that curiosity which is the mother of garrulity ** 
(Calvin). 3. They become busybodies , with a perverted activity in the concerns of 
others which implies a neglect of their own. This meddling spirit leads to^mi sunder- 
standings and mischiefs of many kinds. 4. They become talkers of scandal , “ speaking 
things which they ought not ” — things which may be false, or, if true, are not to be 
repeated from house to house. — T. C. , 

Vers#’ 14, 15. — Directions to such young widows. The case is one for special guidance. 

L A RETURN TO THE SPHERE OF DOMESTIC DUTIES IS ADVISED BY THE APOSTLE. 
U I wish, therefore, that the younger widows marry, bear children, manage the house, 
give no occasion for the adversary to reproach.” 1. There is nothing in this counsel 
to encourage a resort to ascetic life, or an escape from the ordinary obligations of society. 
The over-valuation of ascetic life has been the great means of disparaging and dis- 
couraging the piety of common life. Religion was made, not for an idle, but for a busy 
world. 2. The return to home-ties ivould probably break the force of temptations to loose 
living. Idleness would thus be counteracted, as well as the wantonness against Christ 
previously censured. The woman would thus be “ saved by child-bearing, if she con- 
tinued in faith and holiness with sobriety” (ch. ii. 15). 3. Mark the variety of her 
neto relations . First to her husband, then to her children, then to her servants. She is 
to discharge each duty faithfully, so as to avoid the reproach of the adversary. 

II. The reason why such counsel is given. “ Give no occasion for reproach to 
the adversary ; for already some have been turned away after Satan.” 1. The adversary is 
mi necessarily the devil, nor any particular individual, but that collective society around 
the Church which is always watchful for the halting of God’s servants. For good cause 
or bad the reproaches will come, but they ought not to be justified by the injurious, 
or frivolous, or licentious conduct of professors. 2. Mischief of this sort had already 
accrued to the cause of Christ Some widow’s had given evidence of the idle, wanton, 
worldly behaviour already condemned, showing a distinct swerve toward the adversary 
of souls and the accuser of the brethren. “Christ was the true Spouse; Satan the 
seducer.” — T. G 
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Yer. 16. — Further directions as to the support of widows. There is here a return to 
the subject of private beneficence. . '.v. ';;" 

L The duty op Christian women to support their widowed relatives. “If 
any woman that believes hath widows, let support be given to them.” The fusion 
is probably to the younger widows, whose future would he very uncertain till , at least, 
they should marry . The apostle had already provided for the case of aged widows. It 
was the plain duty of relatives to watch over the welfare of the younger women, who 
might be listers, sisters-in-law, or nieces. The apostle founds the duty upon the 
principle that the gospel has not superseded, but rather strengthened, the claims of kinship. 

II. Reasons for the discharge op this private duty. “And let not the Church 
be burdened, that it may relieve those that are widows indeed.” 1. It would burden the 
Church greatly to increase the number of the pensioners on its generosity, 2. The exercise 
of private beneficence would allow a fuller provision to be made for those aged widows 
who were really friendless , homeless , and destitute . — T. C. 

Yers. 17, 18. — Directions respecting the honour due to the elders of the Church . 
“Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, especially those 
who labour in the Word and doctrine.” 

I. The class op persons here referred to. 1. It is evident that the apostle knew 
of no officers in the Church at Ephesus but these elders, with the deacons. 2. Their 
principal duty was government , It was at least the prominent element in their calling. 
8. Hie passage suggests that , ichile all the elders governed, all did not labour in the Word 
and doctrine. Each Church in that day had its band of elders at its head, but the 
teaching function was not universal, though by-and-by it assumed greater prominence 
and commanded greater distinction and respect. 

II. The honour due to elders. They were to be counted worthy of double honour ; 
that is, they were to be liberally provided for by the Church, as a special mode of 
showing respect to their office. 

III. The ground for this injunction. “For the Scripture saith, Thou shalfc not 

muzzle an ox while treacling out the corn. And, The labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
These two sayings, one contained in Scripture (Deut. xxv. 4), the other a proverbial 
saying usetk by our Lord himself (Luke x. 7), affords an argument for the support of 
Christian labourers. 1. 2 his shows that both the Law and the gospel sanction the due 
support of the ministry . 2. It shows that the ministers support is a matter of right, 

and not of compassion on kindness . The animals that laboured had a right to the fruit 
of their labours. — T. C. 

Yer. 19. — Directions as to accusations against elders. “ Against an elder receive not 
an accusation, except it be upon two or three witnesses.” 

L Elders may be exposed to such accusations by their very zeal and faith- 
fulness. 1. Their ditty being to convince the gainsayers and to reprove the faults of 
men, they would be exposed to the risk of false accusation. Good ministers would 
be oftener accused if their accusers could but -find judges willing to receive their charges. 
2. It is the interest of the Church of Christ to maintain the reputation of its ministers 
unchallenged. It involves a sort of scandal for them to be accused at all, even, though 
they should afterwards be cleared. 

IL The course recommended in cases of this sort. 1. It diminishes the chances 
of such charges being made, that the testimony of a single malinous witness will not 
suffice to have an accusation even formally con side ted. 2. It would be a serious dis- 
couragement to a good minister for such charges to be entertained upon partial or defec- 
tive evidence. 3. The deference due to the position of a man chosen by the Church as 
its pastor demanded a wise caution in the reception of charges against him. 4. Yet it 
was the duty of Timothy to make an investigation supported by adequate evid* nee. There 
is nothing in the ministers position to exempt him from a just inquiry and its due 
consequences.— T. 0. , / , 

Yer. 20. — The manner of public rebuke . The apostle refers here, not to offending 
elders, b\x% to members of tne Church generally, as we justly infer from the change 
of number. It is the elder in the one case ; it is “ those who sin ” in the other. 
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I. The publicity of rebuke. 44 Those that sin rebuke before all.” 1. The class 
referred to consists not of those merely overtaken, in a fault (Gal. vi. 1), but, as the tense 
of the word signifies, persons given to sinning. Thus great consideration and caution 
are to be exercised. The casual transgressor might be dealt with privately, and would 
not need further dealing on his exhibiting evidence of repentance. 2. It was to be merely 
rebuke, not exclusion from the Church. If the rebuke was unheeded, the extreme 
sentence would follow. 8 . The rebuke was to be public . (1) The transgression may 
have been very public, to the scandal of religion ; (2) the publicity would involve the 
full disclosure of the sin, and involve shame. 

II. The design of public rebuke. 44 In order that the rest also may fear” Such 
a discipline would have a deterrent influence upon others. The strictness of the law 
would not be without effects upon conscience. — T. 0. 

Ver. 21 . — A solemn charge to Timothy to be conscientiously impartial in these cases . 

1. The solemnity of the charge. 44 1 solemnly charge thee before God, and Jesus 
Christ, and the elect angels.” 1. Timothy , who is exhorted to faithfulness in judgment, 
is himself brought face to face with Ms Lord and Judge , who will appear along with the 
elect angels as assessors or executors of the Divine commands. (1) God is omniscient 
and he is righteous, for with him is no respect of persons, and Timothy was a minister 
in the house of God, answerable for bis discharge of all ecclesiastical duty. (2) Christ 
is likewise omniscient as well as righteous, Head of the Church and Judge of the quick 
and the dead, before whose judgment-seat all must stand. (3) “ The elect angels.” (a) 
These, who left not their first estate, but have been preserved in their integrity by Christ, 
who 5s the Head both of angels and of men, are the ministers and attendants of God. 
(h) There is nothing here to warrant the worship of angels, because they are not here 
regarded as judges, but as witnesses ; neither are they sworn by nor appealed to by the 
apostle. The heavens and the earth are often summoned as witnesses in the same sense. 

2. This high appeal was designed to elevate the mind of Timothy above all sinister motives , 
and secure him against the dangers of a timid compliance with evil . 

II. The substance of the charge. 44 That thou keep these things without pre- 
judging, doing nothing by partiality.” He refers to the judicial inquiries respecting 
elders and members of the Church. 1 . There was to be an absence of prejudice . There 
must be no prejudging a case before it is heard, under the influence of psStty feeling. 
Timothy must calmly hearken to the case presented by both sides, and weigh the 
evidence without haste or favour to either side. 2. There tvas to be an absence of all 
partiality . 44 Doing nothing by partiality.” There must be no leaning to one side 
more than another. The scales of justice must be held evenly in Church affairs. 
Elders and members were alike to be judged with all fairness. — T. 0. 

Ver. 22. — A caution against hasty induction of ministers . If such judicial inquiries 
are to be avoided, there ought to be great care in the original appointment of 
ministers. 

I. There must be due care in ordaining right persons to the ministry. 44 Lay 
hands on no one hastily.” 1. This does not refer to the practice of receiving offenders 
back into the Church by the imposition of the bishop's hands . No such practice can be 
identified with the apostolic age, or with that immediately succeeding it. 2. It refers , 
as the usage of the pastoral Epistles suggests , to 44 the laying on of hands in ordination 

(1) Saul and Barnabas were thus designated to their missionary tour (Acts xiii. I). 
Timothy was thus ordained by the hands of the presbytery. It was the solemn recogni- 
tion by the Church of the call which the minister-elect had received from on high. 

(2) Timothy was to guard against the possibility of rash appointments to the ministry 
by a due inquiry beforehand into the spiritual character and pastoral qualifications of 
the candidates for office. The glory of God, the salvation of man, the honour of religion, 
were all involved in such appointments. 

II. The serious consequences of slackness in the discharge of such a duty. 
“ Neither participate in other men’s sins.” Timothy would 44 adopt the sins he over- 
looked ” if he did not rightly distinguish between the worthy and the unworthy. 

III. The necessity of perfect purity on Timothy’s own part. 44 Keep thyself 
pure.” He must be pure who is called to judge others. There must be noshadow of 
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evil attaching to his character or conduct. Any impurity of character would utterly 
destroy Ms influence, and silence his rebukes of others. — T. 0. 

Yer. 23. — Direction to Timothy to be careful of his health . “ Ho longer drink water, 
hut use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thy frequent ailments.” 

L The apostle lends no encouragement to an ascetic attitude toward meats 
or drinks. The Essenes abstained altogether from wine, and as there was a close eon- 
nection % between Ephesus and Alexandria, where such views were held by a small section 
of Jews, it is not improbable that such views may have reached Ephesus. There was 
no harm in Timothy abstaining from wine, as a protest against excess in wine, but 
rather something highly praiseworthy. It was not through any deference to Essene 
asceticism, but through such a consideration as is here suggested, that Timothy was an 
habitual water-drinker. 

II. The apostle has exclusive regard to Timothy’s health. The use of wine was 
regarded in its purely medicinal aspect, and not as a mere pleasant beverage. Timothy 
was engaged in a service that demanded the fullest exhibition of all mental and bodily 
hardihood, as well as an iron endurance of disappointment and opposition. Under such 
influences, he would become depressed with effects most prejudicial to his health. 
The counsel shows the deep interest of the apostle in the young evangelist’s comfort 
and welfare. — T. 0. 

Yers. 24, 25. — Final directions to Timothy respecting his attitude toward the sins and 
sinful works of men, I. A caution against his being too precipitate in absolving 
men from censure. <£ The sins of some men are manifest, going before to judgment; 
with some again, they follow after.” The judgment is God’s, without excluding man’s. 
1. One class of sins is public and open . They reach the Judge before the man himself 
who commits them. The sins are notorious. Timothy will have no excuse for absolving 
such persons. 2. Another class of sins is not so manifest Unknown for the time to all 
hut the all-seeing eye of God, yet going forward notwithstanding to the final judg- 
ment, where nothing can be hid. The judgment of man may have meanwhile absolved 
such a sinner, but the mournful secret comes out after all. 

II. A caution against being too precipitate in his censures. “In like manner 
also thS works that are good are manifest, and those that are otherwise cannot be hid.” 
Some are open witnesses, others are secret witnesses; but there can be no effectual 
suppression of their testimony. God will bring works of all kinds into light. But it 
is the duty of Timothy and ministers in general to use due diligence to have the truth 
brought to light respecting such works. Therefore Timothy was not to be rash in 
condemning where hidden worth had not disclosed itself sufficiently to his eye. The 
good tree would by-and-by justify itself by its fruits. — T. C. 

Yer. 1. — Severance for age. “ Rebuke not an elder.” Comprehensive indeed is 
Scripture. Its virtue is no. vague generality, but is definite and distinct. It is this 
which makes the Bible a daily portion. There is ever in it some special counsel and 
comfort. With the cross for a centre, all the precious jewels of truth are set in their 
places around it. For each relationship of life there are separate behests of duty, and 
he must read in vain who does not feel that it was written for him. With this light 
none need go astray ; and if they do, it is because they love the darkness rather than 
the light. 

I. There is to be reverence for age. We are to entreat the elder rather than to 
rebuke them. Scolding is often mistaken for fidelity ; and there is a scolding preaching 
which holds up mistake and error to scorn rather than to pity. The Bible reverences 
age. The elder, if he be here, mult have seen and known terrible troubles and fierce 
temptations. His bark has been in many seas. His sword has been almost shivered 
in many fights. His countenance tells of tears and tribulations. He has known defeat 
as well as victory. Rebuke him not. With the soft down of youth on your cheek, 
deal reverently with the grey-headed men. If evil seems to be getting the mastery, 
and the lingering angels are about to leave, entreat age by the memories of the past 
• and the great hopes of the reward so nigh at hand. 

IL* There is to be fellowship with youth. Be a son to the aged, but a brother 
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to the young. u And the younger men as brethren ; ” not as a proud priest sent to rule 
them and to shrive them, but as one who has the passions and the hopes, the duties 
and the dangers, of a brother. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 2.— What women should he. “ The elder women as mothers; the younger as 
sisters, with ail purity/ Full of the power which comes from feminine pity. Full oi 
motherly experiences about children. Full of daily care and the diaconate of serving 
the home-tables. Full of a great hfcart-love that would make a roof-tree for all, as 
a hen that gathereth her chickens under her wings. Timothy will yet learn in the 
Church work the value of a mother in Israel, l. Mothers were our first pastors. 
2. Mothers were our earliest examples. “ The younger as sisters, with all purity/ 
Beautiful is the holy grace of purity, and sensitive is the girl-heart to the loveliness 
of true virtue ! Put them not into confessionals to suggest sins that they never knew, 
and deprave the nature under the pretence of absolving it. — W. M, S. 

Yer. 3 . — Sympathy with widows. “ Honour widows/ Let them have a special 
place in reverent care and common prayer, as they have a lot which is so isolated and 
so hard— a battle so keen and terrible, and as they find that the slender means are so 
soon spent. The lonely hours are full of pictures of the past: as wives they were the 
first to be thought of and provided for— the best was for them, the first place at the 
table and in the heart was theirs; so honour them, for they are sensitive to slight and 
indifference. Let the Church counteract the neglect of the world. 

I, The spirit of children - . If they have children, or, as sometimes happens, 
nephews— or sister’s children — who lost their mother in life’s dawn of morning, let them 
show piety at home — the piety of gratitude, the piety of help, the piety of reverence, 
the piety of requital. How large a word 4 - piety ” is ! An ungrateful child, who never 
thinks on a parent’s past self-denial in its education, a parent’s watchfulness in times 
of weakness and sickness, a parent’s interest in its pleasures and counsels as to 
its companionships, and a parent’s long interest in all that relates to mind and heart,— 
is an impious child. Quick, clever, it may be flattered by new friends, and favoured 
by fortune with pleasant looks, and yet be selfish, indifferent, and forgetful. 

II. The requital to be given. Remember, young friends, that you have tp requite 

your parents, not with the patronage of commercial payment when you succeed, but 
with the requital of the tender inquiry, the watchful love, the jealous service, the 
gracious respect. — W. M. S. ' 

Yer. 4. — What pleases God. “For that is good and acceptable before God/ He 
looks not merely on the great heroisms of confessors and martyrs, but on the sublime 
simplicities even of a child’s character. 

I. Avoid mistakes in child training and teaching. I am one of those who 
think that it is a monstrous mistake to fill their hymns with rich rhapsodies about 
heaven, about wanting to be angels, and about superior emotions, when the very 
things next to them are .seldom referred to at all. To the father the son must always 
be a boy, and the daughter to the mother a girl ; so that all manner , even which is 
high-flowrdand independent, or brusque and irreverent, is painful, and brings tears to 
the hearts of parents. 

II. Remember the religiousness of home-life. “Piety at home,” by which is not 
meant precocity of religious opinion, or plentifulness of religious phraseology, but the 
piety of respect, attention, obedience, requital, and reverence. This is “ good and accept- 
able before God/ — W. M. S. 

Yer. 5. — Desolateness. M Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate/ Here the 
apostle returns to widows again, showing that he has them very much in his mind. 

L Desolate. That is the revealing word. “Desolate.” She may be poor and deso- 
late, or she may be competent and desolate, or she may be rich and desolate — all 
surrounding things making her feel more the loss of that which is not; all framing 
“emptiness; * all hut reminders of the presence which gave value to them all. 

II. Desolate; for the life-path is and must be trodden alone. The wakeful 
Iwurs find her alone; the hours when pain and weariness come to her find her alone; 
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for the difficult problem of thought has none to aid in its solution now — she is alone. 
So desolate ; for other fellowships are not for life ; they only help to vary her life. 
Desolate; for none can quite understand her care and grief, and think that she wilL soon 
put them, off with the weeds and crape. — W, M. S. 

Ver. 5. — Confidence m the Father . “Trusteth in God.” Let Timothy remember 
that in her case experience has ratified truth. She will need no elaborate arguments 
fur the truth, because — 

# L She has the evidential proof within. Did she not in the dark hours fling her 
arms around her Father’s neck; did she not tell him that she would fear wa want, 
though she felt such change ? Did not that trust — simple trust — do her more good 
than all human words, all kindly letters, all change of place and scene? Others 
wondered at her, rising ‘up in her poor strength to arrange, to order, to readjust life to 
means and circumstances, to do her best for the little flock that she was shepherdess to 
in the wilderness. v /.:■ ' 

II. She has the fellowship of prayer. Yes, 0 man of the world, 0 scorner of 
truth, 0 soft-spoken atheist, she prays! Makes the air quiver, you say. Hears the 
echo of her own cry, you say. Bends before an empty throne, you say. It may be 
you have never felt to need God as she needs him now. Her need is an instinct and 
an argument; for somehow in this world there is a Divine revealing, call it what you 
like, that satisfies the desire of every living thing. And she has prayed, and the secret 
of the Lord has been made known; and that it is no empty experience, is now to be 
proven in this way. 

III. She reveals its power by her perseverance in it. She <f continueth in prayers 
and supplications night and day.” Then there must be relief. The burden must be 
lighter, the load must be easier, the vision must be clearer. None of us continue in 
that which mocks us. The invisible world is as real as the visible one. We know 
when there is a whisper within us and an arm around us, and so does she. Surely 
you would not rob her of her only wealth — her trust. But you cannot. “ Night and 
day.” Mark that. She finds in the night an image of her grief. She finds in the night 
silence . The children, if any, are asleep. She whose tears have watered her couch, whose 
hand has reached forth into the empty space, whose every movement would once have 
awakened solicitude, as of pain, or weariness, or sleeplessness, is now alone. But not 
alone ; for the lips move and a great cry goes up : ** 0 God, be not far from me 1 Listen 
to the voice of my cry, my King and my God. My heart within me is desolate. Hear 
me out of thy habitation, thou Father of the fatherless, thou Judge of the widow. I 
mourn in my complaint and make a noise. Oh, when wilt thou come to me?” And God 
does come; and it may help Timothy to know that this gospel which he has to preach 
is a Divine living seed, bearing its harvests in the hearts and homes of the elders and 
of the widows. We shall see in our next exposition that St. Paul knows that there 
are worldly hearts to whom affliction brings no gracious fruit; and if there be a sight 
on earth more appalling than another, it is the frivolous widow whose very mourning 
is a pride and a study, whose manner is that of a pleasure-seeker, and whose heart is 
unaffected by the reverences of the memories of love and death. It is very evident 
that the gospel which Timothy was to teach and preach was no mere creed, no mere 
perfect ritual or ceremonial, but a religion human and Divine, a religion that anticipates 
the changes and sorrows and dangers of every individual life. This Book is a vade- 
mecum. Here we go for all the medicines of relief and hope that our poor humanity 
needs. We shall never outgrow the Book. Its leaves are still for the healing of the 
nations, and it makes life calm, restful, and beautiful. How comes it that we have 
known the sweetest angels in such guises as these afflictions and bereavements bring? 
Yet so it is. Where shall we go? Oh, life has many roads; banditti lurk here and 
there, and there are swollen rivers to be forded, and dangerous passes to be entered. 
How shall we go? With this rod and staff we may go anywhere. If we take a fable, 
let it be the ancient stone ; if you look therein, strange transformations take place — 
you ask me what I see f Now a sword ; now a fountain ; now a simple loaf of bread ; 
now a touchstone of evil and of good; now a rock high above The waters; now a pilot 
on a dangerous sea ; now a pillar rising on the plain of time; now a harp from which 
sweetest music breathes ; now a pillow — a simple pillow. Cowper puts aside his own 
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4 Task * and fakes God's Testament; so will we. On these promises of God we will fall 
asleep, — W. M, S. 

Ver. 6. — Death in life. a But she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she 
liveth.” Christianity purifies and harmonizes the whole nature of man, and assimi- 
lates whatever is pure in humanity to the kingdom of God. It does not destroy pure 
earthly joys; nay, rather ic plants many flowers by the wayside of life. But pleasure 
. is often perverted by man, and in that age it had become so associated with what was 
e* arse and carnal, that the very word “ pleasure ” became in the gospel a synonym 
for sin. We have here death in the midst of life — “that liveth in pleasure is dead 
while she liveth 5 ’ — or death and life side by side. 

I. Thu immobility which characterizes the dead body characterizes the dead 
soul. There is no movement of thought towards God; no fret swift to do his will; no 
heart that beats in sympathy with his Law. Instinct is alive; but the brightness of 
the eye, and the music of the voice, and the activities of life, arc like flowers upon 
graves. 

If. The insensibility of the dead body characterizes the dead soul. All 
around there may be signs of outward life. As the body lies in the churchyard, the 
murmuring river flows by its banks, the birds make their summer music in the trees, 
and men, women, and children stay to rest, and to read the inscriptions on the graves ; 
but to all these things the sleepers in the tombs are insensible. So the dead soul is 
insensible to the august realities of religion, to the voice of Gud, and to the visions of 
the great day. 

Ilf. The corruption of the dead body characterizes the dead soul. This is the 
dread thought in connection with death, that we must bury it out of sight. When decay 
commences, corruption begins ; and he, who knows all that is in man, tells us that out 
of the sepulchre of the unrenewed heart of man come evil desires, murders, and adulteries. 
M They that sow to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.” These aspects of the 
case show us that, as there are graveyards in the crowded cities with all their busy life, 
so in the unrenewed heart of man there is death in the midst of life. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 8. — Care for the home, “ Rut if any provide not for his own, and specially for 
fcho e of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” The 
gospel does not leave us with any loose ideas of responsibility. There is often a 
universal sentiment of goodness which finds no particular application. 

I. Man has “ins own.” He is to care for his own soul. He is accountable for his 
own influence. He is the father of his own family, and, up to a certain age, his will is 
their law. He is to provide for his own ; his thought and skill and care are all to be 
laid upon the altar of the household. It is sad to see men sometimes flattered by the 
world, and welcomed to every hearth, who yet leave “ their own” slighted and neglected 
at home. The gospel says that the husband is the head of the wife; and the gospel 
evidently understands the design of God, that man should be the hard worker and 
bread-winner of life. 

II. Hk has a faith to keep. What is meant here by denying the faith, and being 
worse than an infidel? Surely this, that the faith is meant to make us Christ-like ; 
one with him who pleased not himself, who ministered to others, and who revealed 
to us that great law of love by which every Christian life must be inspired. The word 
“ infidel ” has often been used to represent mere sceptical unbelief. It really means 
“wanting in faith;” and the man who, whatever he professes, does not live out the 
spirit of the gospel (which sanctifies, above all things earthly, the marriage life, and 
makes it the image of the union betwixt Christ and his Church), that man is worse 
than an infidel, if by infidel we mean a man who intellectually has not accepted the 
Christian faith. — W, M. 8. 

Ver. IS.— The busybody life. “And withal they leam to be idle, wandering a boat 
from house to house; and. not only idle, but tattlers also and busy bodies, speaking 
things which they oughfc'not.” Indolence is the parent of all sins, because, with evil 
so active in the world, some of its emissaries are sure to be wanting houteroop in our 
hearts, , 
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I. We may learn to be idle. There is no life so undignified as that which is busy 
in trifles, which has learned to enjoy listless hours. For the wandering thought pro- 
duces the wandering life. “Wandering about from house to house;” and, having 
nothing else to build with, too often build aerial structures of untruths and half-truths" 
IL Not only idle, but tattlers. The harm that has been worked in this world 
by busy bodies cannot be over-estimated. It is easy to send an arrow into the air, but 
not to gather it up again. It is easy to poison the river of good reputation, hut 
we cannot re-pnrify the stream. It is easy to pluck the flower of a good man’s fame, 
but we cannot restore its beauty. “ Speaking things which they ought not.” How 
few really make “ I ought ” govern their lives ! Custom and convenience and pleasant- 
ness too often constrain our speech. People like to startle others, to give the shock of 
a new sensation, to amuse them, to please them. And, alas ! it is too true that tattlers 
and busy bodies know how to gratify those they visit. St. Paul thinks in this next 
verse (14) that marriage and care of children and housewifery are good things (which 
the ascetic Roman Church seems not to think), and that women so occupied give none 
occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully. — W. M. S, 



Yer. 2 4. — Sins that go before. “ Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before 
to judgment; and some men they follow after.” Primarily, these words refer to the 
ministry. Never act suddenly. . You may be deceived, and lay hands on unfit men, 
damaging the Church and dishonouring God. Manner may deceive. Latent sins may 
slumber beneath specious appearances. Some sins blossom at once, and evil is unveiled. 
At times the poisonous springs send forth their deleterious waters at once. Sometimes 
they are like hidden watercourses flowing beneath the surface soil, and appearing in 
unexpected places. Moral government always exists, but diversity characterizes the 
methods of God. Justice and judgment are the habitation of his throne. Sometimes 
Cain and Ananias are punished at once; the one is outlawed, the other dies. But 
Herod and Pilate waited for a revealing day. Subject — Sins that go before . They 
have outriders. As with a trumpet-peal attention is called to their advent. We see 
the evil-doers ; vile in countenance, shambling in gait, dishonoured in mien. These 
sins are revealed. We mark lost delicacy, honour, purity, peace, principle, reputation, 
joy! 

L This is special or exceptional. “Some men’s sins.” Do not, in observing 
them, draw an argument for the necessary goodness of others. The openness of some 
judgments does not give, necessarily, fair fame to others* In the most decorous life 
there may be secret sins. The slumbering fire may be in the hold of the stately ship. 
The hidden vulture may he waiting for the eamon of the soul. But here there is 
judgment. We look around, we see it. Our newspapers, our neighbourhoods say, 
“Behold the hand of God here.” Faith is departed; hope is blighted; beauty is 
destroyed ; the dark outriders are here. 

II. This is a spectacle to men. “ They are open beforehand,” and not made mani- 
fest merely in the sense of being sins, but their judgment is with them. For there 
are two ideas— you may see a sin to* be a sin, but you need not have its judgment 
open. But the translation here requires that we should understand that the judgment 
is open, as well as the sin. You see not only men’s corruption, but their misery; not 
only their guilt, but their shame. A child might see a poison berry, and know that 
it is such; or see a snake, and be told it has a sting ; but how clear the judgment if, 
under the one tree, a little child lay dead; and beside the serpent a man was struggling 
in throes of agony 1 

III. They ArvE open beforehand. That implies they are hints in this world (where 
there is a place for repentance) of troubles yet to come. They do not exhaust judg- 
ment; they are premonitions of it. The light of mercy plays all around even the paths 
of judgment here ; for the Saviour of men is able to deliver from every prison-house. 
The beforehand judgment may be a merciful thing, but let no man deal lightly with 
it. The gathering clouds presage the fury of the storm; the pattering drops herald the 
hail and rain; the reddening light of the volcano tells of the desolating iava, “Some 
men’s sins are open beforehand.” — W. M. S. 

Y$r. 24. — Sins that follow after . “ Some men they follow after.” Here is a revealed 
I. TIMOTHY. I 
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fact with no comment upon it, but it is very terrible. A smooth comfortable life, and 
yet a life of respectable sin 1 No blame, no opprobrium, no ostracism from society. 
Men deceive themselves. They go into the streets of their Nineveh, but no prophet 
reproves them. The waters are rising, but no Noah warns them ; all is placid and full 
of repose. vy.v -vV 

I. The connection between a man and his sins. u And some men they follow 
after.” Our sins are like us; they reflect our faces; they are mirrors which will one 
day show us ourselves; they follow after us by a moral individuality; they wiM each 
fly to their own centre. Our sins are not resolvable into some generic whole as the sin 
of man. The blight in the summer-time is not so disastrous in defacing beauty, the 
locusts of the East are not so devasting in their all-devouring flight, as are our troops 
of sins. They f dlow after us, and blight our immortality. 

II. The connection between shame and sin. “ They follow after,” That is the 
reason we are not ashamed of them. Shame for sin is not sorrow for sin. The Hindoo 
is only ashamed when he is discovered. That is not grief at sin : it is horror at being 
found out. Sins that follow after are not much thought about. The w r orld has given 
us carte blanche if we preserve our position in society. What men shrink from is 
exposure and shame. If all sins were revealed, who could bear it? If the earth were 
a moral mirror, who could walk upon it? But detection surely comes in God’s way — 
in God’s great day wffien he shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ.-— W. M. S. 

Vers, 1 — 16. — Dealing with certain classes in the Church I. Behaviour of Timothy 

TOWARD THE ELDER AND YOUNGER CHURCH MEMBERS OF BOTH SEXES. “ Rebuke not an' 
elder, but exhort him as a father ; the younger men as brethren : the elder women as 
mothers ; the younger as sisters, in all purity ” A minister has to deal with people 
differing in age and sex. If he is a young minister like Timothy, he has a difficult part 
to act. It may happen that one who is very much his elder is guilty of an offence. 
How is he to conduct himself toward him? He is not to rebuke him sharply, as the 
•word means, being different from what is employed in 2 Tim. iv, 2, where authority is 
given to rebuke. Along with the authority that belongs to his office, there is to be 
such respect as is due by a child to a father. Entreaty will therefore not he separated 
from the presentation of duty. If it is younger men that offend, there is not^to be 
wanting the respect that is due to brethren. If it is the elder women who are faulty, 
they are to be addressed as mothers. u Plead with your mother, plead” (Hos. ii. 2). 
If it is the younger women who have to be dealt with, there is to be sisterly regard, 
without the slightest departure from propriety. 

II. The Church roll of widows. ** Honour widows that are widows indeed.” The 
honour requires to be restricted, to harmonize with the definition of them that are 
widows indeed. It comes to be their being placed (ver. 9) on the special roll of Church 
widows. Let the honour not be lowered by being too widely extended; let it be con- 
fined to them that are really deserving. 1. Exclusion of those who have claims on 
children or grandchildren . “But if any wido^ hath children or grandchildren, let 
them learn first to show piety towards their own family, and to requite their parents : 
for this is acceptable in the sight of God.” The Church is not to be charged with the 
care of widows who have children or grandchildren able to care for them. Upon them 
the duty falls, before falling upon the Church. This is only how a sacred regard for 
parch ts should show itself. It is a duty founded on natural justice, viz. requital for 
services rendered to them by parents. And it cannot but be pleasing to God, who has 
laid the foundations of it in nature, and who is represented by the parents, so that what 
is rendered to them is regarded as rendered to him. 2. Qualification of being desolate . 
44 Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate.” The widow indeed is defined as 
desolate or left alone, i.e. who, needing to be eared for, has none of her own to care for 
her. (1) Eeligion of her position. “Hath her hope set on God, and con tin ueth in 
supplication and prayers night and day.” Having no expectation from any earthly 
helper, she hath her hope set on God, i.e. primarily for earthly blessings that she needs. 
She is also by her destitution led to dwell more upon the future than upon the present. 
She is also by her loneliness led to be much with God. She addresses God in connec- 
tion with her own requirements, but she does not forget the requirements of others* for 
her prayers extend from day into the night, from night into the day. Thus is her 
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position made helpful to her religious life. (2) Trrel iglon of a desolate position. u P)Ut 
she that giveth herself to pleasure is dead while she livet'h.” In the absence of children, 
or grandchildren that can care for her, the temptation is, where a woman lias nut a 
lawful way of making a living, to seek a living by giving herself up to unlawful 
pleasure. Such a one necessarily loses any Christian status that she had entitling her 
td be cared for by the Church. It can he said of In r more ra dually, that she makes a 
contradiction of her life. While living, she is making of herself moral rottenness. As 
in this estate she is a fit object for Christian sympathy. And, if she comes to see herself 
to he in this state, there is hope for her from him who hath said, 44 Him that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” But that is the true reading of her state upon 
which all effort after her salvation must proceed, 44 She is dead while she liveth.” Reason 
for insisting on the qualification. 44 These things also command, that they may be 
without reproach.” The requirement was to be laid authoritatively upon the Church, 
in the interest of the widows themselves. There was their character as a class to be 
protected. Let none be admitted into their number who were not fit subjects for 
Church support. General principle by which this case is ruled. 44 But if any provideth 
not for his own, and specially his own household, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an unbeliever.” The law for the believer is that he is to provide, more widely, 
for his own and, less widely, for those who belong to the family, lie who does not 
observe this is virtually unchurching himself. He is falling below the unbeliever, who 
is taught by nature, or by his religion which is wrong on so many points, to do as 
much. With regard to caring for parents, Plutarch says that all men, though some 
may think otherwise, say that nature and the law of nature requires that parents should 
have the highest honour next the gods ; that men can do nothing more acceptable to 
the gods than by readily heaping favours upon their parents ; and that nothing is a 
greater evidence of atheism or impiety than to despise them. On the other hand, there 
is a clear obligation also founded in nature for parents to provide for their children 
while they are in a state of dependence This obligation is violated by the man who 
spends on his own lusts what should be spent on his family. 3. Qualification of age . 
44 Let none he enrolled as a widow under threescore years old,” In accordance with 
what has gone before, we are to think of a roll of widows supported by the Church, for 
which the minimum requirement of age is here laid down as sixty. 4. Qualification 
of regularity of marriage. 44 Having been the wife of one man.” It is difficult to see 
how such second marriage as is sanctioned in ver. 14 should exclude from the roll. It 
is better, therefore, to think of some irregularity, such as unlawful divorce from a first 
husband. 5. Qualification of servictableness. 44 Well reported of for good works; if 
she hath brought up children, if she hath used hospitality to strangers, if she hath 
washed the saints’ feet, if she hath relieved the afflicted, if she hath diligently followed 
every good work.” Some of the works are mentioned for which she is to be well reported 
of. First, what she has done for children , either her own or orphans. To bring up 
children well implies great self-denial and power of management, and is to do a great 
service to the Church. Secondly, what she has done for strangers. We are to think of 
their being entertained for the Church, If 'they were not Christians, they would be 
sent away with, a good impression of Christianity. Thirdly, what she has done for the 
saints. The washing of the feet is common in the East. We need not wonder at 
stress being laid on her performing a humble service. Humble services are to be per- 
formed toward the members of the Christian circle, for the sdve of Christ and after the 
example of Christ. Fourthly, what she has done for the afflicted, or hard pressed in 
any way. We are to think of relief being afforded by a visit of sympathy, a word of 
encouragement, the undertaking of work as well as the bestowal of charity. It is added 
generally, 44 If she hath diligently followed every good work.” It is evident that one 
who had been so serviceable to the Church would, in case of her destitution, have a 
claim to be supported by the Church. It can easily be seen, too, how, with such qualifi- 
cations, she would be expected, in lieu of the support rendered to her, to render such 
service to the Church as was in her power. Thus the roll of Church widows would have 
the honourable character of a roll of Church workers. And we can think of widow ? 
being admitted upon the roll who did not need Church support, but wanted to do Church 
work a And there seems to have been, in accordance with this, in the. early Church, an 
order of presbytery widows , who, under the sanctions of the Church, attended to the 
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sick and instructed and advised the younger "members of their sex. 6. Exclusion of 
younger widows. “But younger widows refuse.” They were not to have the honour 
of being put upon the roll, though, in case of destitution, not beyond Christian help. 
(1) Their chmgeahleness . “For when they have waxed wanton against Christ, they 
desire to marry; having condemnation, because they have rejected their first faith.” 
Under the influence of grief, their first thought might be to devote themselves to Christian 
service, and with that view to apply to be admitted on the roll of Church widows. 
But there would be danger of their departing from that idea of their life. The? fact of 
their desiring to marry being regarded as a waxing wanton against Christ implies that 
the being admitted to the roll was a coming under some obligation to continue in 
widowhood for the sake of such services as they could render. Their being taken off the 
roll implies the condemnation of their rejecting their first faith, i.e. departing from the 
idea which, at the first, with sacred feelings, they had adopted for their future earthly 
life. (2) Their triviality . “ And withal they learn also to be idle, going about from 
house to house; and not only idle, but tattlers also and btisybodies, speaking things 
which they ought not.” This was a second danger, while remaining in widowhood and 
having their names on the roll, their departing from the seriousness of the life which they 
had chosen. There is a way of going about from house to house which is simply a wasting 
of time. This leads to a habit of gossiping, and a habit of intermeddling. Things are 
said which ought not to he said— as being coloured and mischievous in their consequences. 
(3.) His advice to them confirmed by experience. “I desire therefore that the younger 
widows marry, bear children, rule the household, give none occasion to the adversary 
for reviling; for already some are turned after Satan.” In view of the dangers mentioned, 
the apostle appoints, for the younger widows, marriage and its duties. That would 
fake away occasion for reviling. Some who had given themselves to Christ as presbyter- 
widows were turned after Satan, i.e. married, or given up to idle habits. (4) Such as 
needed to he relieved . “ If any woman that believetb bath widows, let her relieve them, 
and let not the Church he burdened ; that it may relieve them that are widows indeed.” 
This touches the former point of support. If they married, then they did not need 
Church support. But what was to be done with lonely and destitute young widows 
who remained unmarried ? The apostle lays the burden of their support upon a believ- 
ing female relative (on the supposition that there was such). She is to undertake the 
burden, rather than that the Church should be burdened. It is implied that, in the 
event of there being no one to undertake the burden, the Church is to step in and act 
the part of the relative, without, however, placing her meantime upon the honourable 
roll of Church widows. — R. F. • 

Yers. 17—25. — The preshjierate* I. Honour due to elders. “ Let the elders that 
rule well he counted worthy of double honour, especially those who labour in the word 
and in teaching.” As associated with Paul, Timothy was to be classed as an extra- 
ordinary office-bearer in the Church. He had the organizing of the Ephesian Church, 
but it was intended that the rule should permanently reside in a class of ordinary 
office-bearers who are here called elders. The fact is plainly stated that elders were 
ordained by the apostles in every Church (Acts xiv. 23). It appears that the organi- 
zation of a Church was regarded as defective without the appointment of elders (Titus 
5. 5). In the Church of Ephesus, as in all other Churches that we read of, there was 
a plurality of elders. All the elders are regarded as ruling or presiding, i.e. over the 
brethren who composed the Church. To elders it belongs to administer the laws 
which Christ has laid down for the government of his Church, and to take the general 
superintendence of the affairs of the congregation over which they are placed. It is 
a rule in which good qualities may be evinced, such as fidelity, diligence, impartiality, 
affectionateness, a habit of dependence upon Divine grace. Elders as such are to 
be counted worthy of honour, but those that rule well are to be counted worthy of 
double honour, i.e. the honour of excellence in the discharge of their duties added 
to the honour belonging to their office. There are two classes of elders — those who 
merely role, and those who, besides ruling, are charged with the Word and with 
teaching.. It is an honour by itself to have to do with the Word, and especially with 
the teaching of it, i.e. to be teaching elders ; but those who have not only the of%e but 
do well in it — suggested by the word “labour” — are to becounted worthy of double honour. 
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II. Their maintenance. “For the Scripture saith, Thou shaU^not muzzle the 
ox when he trcadeth out the com. And, The labourer is worthy of liis hire” Under 
the honour to be done especially to the laborious teaching elder, is brought mainten- 
ance. This is enforced by a reference to Deut. xxv. 4. The Jewish law showed 
consideration for an animal that had to labour. The ox was not to be muzzled when, 
in Eastern fashion, treading out the corn. It was not to he prevented from enjoying 
the fruit of its labours. The application is given at some length in 1 Cor. ix., hut 
it is simply brought out here by a proverb, which is also made use of by our Lord. 
The Christian teacher labours as really as the ox that treads out the corn. Not less 
than the ox he is to have the condition of labour, viz. maintenance. He is to have 
It not as a necessity, hut on the principle that he is entitled to it as the reward of 
his labour. 

III. Their just treatment under accusation. “Against an elder receive not 
an accusation, except at the mouth of two or three witnesses.” There is reference 
to a well-known regulation of the Jewish law. It was especially to be observed in 
the case of honoured or doubly honoured eiders. Fo weight was to be attached to 
unproved private complaints. “It might easily happen in a Church, so large and 
mixed as the Ephesian, that one or another, from wounded feelings of honour, from 
mere partisanship, or some selfish motive, would seek to injure a presbyter, and drag 
him down from his influential position ; and against this the precept of the apostle 
was the best safeguard.” 

IV. Discipline ip shown to be sinning. “ Them that sin reprove in the sight 
of all, that the rest also may be in fear.” The apostle has been treating of elders; 
he is still treating of elders in ver. 22. If, then, ordinary weight is to be attached 
to the context in interpretation, the conclusion seems certain that public reproof was 
only enjoined in the case of sinning elders. We are to understand that the accusation 
against them has been substantiated by two or three witnesses, and that by continuing 
in sin they exhibit no signs of repentance. Let such be publicly reproved, that, if the 
publicity does not do them good, it may at least cause a wholesome fear to fall upon 
others of their class. 

V. Solemn adjuration. “I charge thee in the sight of God, and Christ Jesus, 
and the elect angels, that thou observe these things without prejudice, doing nothing 
by partiality.” The form, of the adjuration is remarkable for the proximity in which 
Christ Jesus stands to God. If we are led to think of God as being omniscient, we 
are as naturally led to think of Christ Jesus as being omniscient, i.e. Divine. The 
form of the adjuration is also remarkable for the bringing in of the elect angels, 
i.e. honoured to be the chosen objects of God’s love. Their omniscience does not 
belong to them singly, hut to their class, which is frequently represented as very 
numerous. As witnesses of what is now done on earth they will he present with their 
Lord on the day of judgment. The matter of the adjuration is the upholding of the 
preshy terate. Let none of the order be prejudged unfavourably; let none, through 
favour, be spared, if their sin is patent. We may learn from the solemnity of the 
adjuration, how highly the apostle valued the honour of the order. 

VI. Care in appointing to the order. “ Lay hands hastily on no man, neither 
be partaker of other men’s sins : keep thyself pure.” The laying on of hands in 
ordination, which is clearly referred to here, is symbolic of the communication of 
spiritual gifts. We also learn from the language here, that it is equivalent to recogni- 
tion on the part of those ordaining. They are accountable thus far, that if, through 
hastiness , they have admitted unworthy persons into the order, then they are partakers 
of their sins. As having to pronounce upon others, Timothy was to keep himself pure : 
his own conduct was to be above suspicion. 

VII. Timothy cautioned. “Be no longer a drinker of water, hut use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.” Faley makes a point of the want 
of connection. “ The direction stands between two sentences, as wide from the subject 
as possible.” He, however, puts more upon this than it will bear. There is a certain 
Epistolary negligence, but there is connection. It occurs to the apostle that the 
command to keep himself pure might he too strictly interpreted by Timothy. He 
was not to he regarded as enjoining the utmost abstinence on him. On the contrary, 
his opinion was that Timothy was abstinent beyond what his health demanded. He 
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was a drinker of water, le. accustomed to the exclusive use of ater as a drink. 
Whatever Lis reasons for adopting this course, it was too rigorous for him. He needed 
a little wine for his stomach’s sake and his often infirmities. This is not certainly 
to be construed into a licence for the unlimited use of wine. He is only recommended 
the use of a little wine. And the very reason which is given for its use is against 
its use where the same reason does not exist. It is only too obvious that alcohol 
is destructive to the stomach, and the fruitful cause of infirmities. It is destructive 
to the brain as well as to the stomach. “ There is quite a marked type of mental 
degeneration which may result from continuous drinking during ten years without 
one instance of drunkenness. We have, as a statistical fact, that from fifteen to twenty 
per cent, of the actual insanity of the country is produced by alcohol!” lu the name 
of health, then, its use is to be feared; but, where health demands the use of wine, 
it is a sin not to use it. For the servant of the Lord must have his strength of body 
at a maximum for him. 

VIII. A POINT TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE JUDGING OF MEN FOR OFFICE. " Some 
men’s sins are evident, going before unto judgment; and some men also they follow 
after. In like manner also there are good works that are evident,; and such as are 
otherwise cannot be hid” Present judging has a look forward to future judging. 
To future judgment all actions, bad and good, are regarded as going forward. But 
there is a difference, both in the case of bad actions and of good actions. Borne men’s 
sins are notorious; and, as heralds, go before them to judgment, proclaiming their 
condemnation. With regard to such, judging for office is an easy matter; but it 
is not so with others. “ Their sins are first known after and by the judgment, not 
known beforehand like the first named. In regard to those whose character is not 
yet clear, circumspection in our judgment cannot be too strongly urged.” The same 
difference applies to good works. Borne are as clear as noonday ; and therefore there 
can be no hesitation in regard to the doers of them. There are, however, other good 
works which are not thus clear; these cannot be hid longer than the judgment. In 
view of the discovery of good deeds at present unknown, we cannot be too circum- 
spect in our judgment of men, lest by our hastiness we do injury to any — R. F« 
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Ver. 1. — Are servants for servants as are , 
A.V. ; the doctrine for Ms doctrine , A.V. 
Servants ; literally, slaves. That slaves 
formed a considerable portion of the first 
Christian Churches may be inferred from 
the frequency with which their duties are 
pressed upon them (see I Cor. vii. 21 — 24 ; 
xii. 13; Eph, vl 5— 8; Col. iil 11, 22; 1 Pet. 
ii. 18 (o! okerai) ; see also 1 Cor. i. 27 — 29). 
It must have been an unspeakable comfort 
to the poor slave, whose worldly condition 
was hopeless and often miserable, to secure 
his place as one of Christ’s freemen, with 
the sure hope of attaining “ the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” Under the 
yoke ; le. “the yoke of bondage ” (Gal. v. 1). 
Perhaps the phrase contains a touch of com- 
passion for their state (comp. Acts xv. 10). 
How beautiful is the contrast suggested in 
Matt. xi. 29, 301 Masters (§€<nr6ras ) ; the 
proper word in relation to BovXos. The 
doctrine (jj ddacncaXia); equivalent to 
“ Christianity,” as taught by the apostles 
and their successors (see the frequent use of 
the word in the pastoral Epistles, though 


with different shades of meaning (ch. i. 10; 
iv. 6, 13, 16; v. 17; 2 Tim. iii. 10; iv. 3 ; 
Titus i. 9 ; ii. 10, etc.). Blasphemed (compare 
the similar passage, Titus ii. 5, where <5 \6yos 
rov 0eov answers to $ didaxrka\t a here). 
B\a<rcp7}/j.ety does not necessarily mean 
“ blaspheme ” in its restricted sense, but as 
often means “to speak evil of,” “to defame,” 
and the like. If Christian slaves withheld 
the honour and respect due to their masters, 
it would be as sure to bring reproach upon 
the Christian doctrine as if it taught in- 
subordination and rebellion. 

Ver. 2. — Let them serve them the rather for 
rather do them service , A.V. ; that partake of 
the benefit are believing and beloved for are 
faithful and beloved , partakers of the benefit, 
A.V. They that have believing masters. 
The direction in the preceding verse 
applied to all slaves, though chiefly to what, 
as Alford says, was far the commonest case, 
that of those who had unbelieving masters. 
But now he adds a caution with regard to 
the Christian slave of a Christian master. 
There was a danger lest the feeling that 
slaves and masters are brothers in Qjirist 
should unduly interfere with the respect 
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which he owed him as his master. And so 
St. Pan! addresses a word of special advice 
to such. let them not despise them. Let 
not their spiritual equality with their 
masters lead them to underrate the worldly 
difference that separates them ; or to think 
slightly of the authority of a master rela- 
tively to his slaves (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 10). 
But let thorn serve them the rather, because 
they that partake of the benefit are believing 
and beloved. There is a good deal of 
obscurity in this sentence, but it may be 
observed first that the grammatical render- 
ing of the R.V. is clearly right, and that of 
the A.Y. clearly wrong. “ They that par- 
take of the benefit” is beyond all doubt the 
subject, and not the predicate. Then the 
construction of the two sentences (this and 
the preceding one) makes it certain that the 
subject in this sentence (of rtfs evepyecrlas 
dvriXappcwSpepot) are the same persons as 
the SeWorat in the preceding sentence, 
because it is predicated of them both that 
they are mvroi, and of both that they are, 
in convertible terms, dyaTTTjroi and a5eX <poU l 
And this leads us, with nearly certainty, to 
the further conclusion that the evepyetria, 
the beneficium, or “ benefit,” spoken of is 
that especial service — that service of love and 
good will running ahead of necessary duty, 
which the Christian slave gives to the 
Christian master; a sense which the very 
remarkable passage quoted by Alford from 
Seneca strikingly confirms. 2 * The only re- 
maining difficulty, then, is the meaning 
“partake of” ascribed to dprtXa(j,0av6pLemi. 
But this is scarcely a difficulty. It is true 
that, in the only two other passages in the 
New Testament where this verb occurs, and 
in its frequent use in the LXX., it has the 
sense of “ helping ” (Luke i. 54 ; Acts xx. 
35) ; but there is nothing strange in this. 
The verb in the middle voice means to “lay 
hold of.” You may lay hold of for the pur- 
pose of helping, supporting, clinging to, 
laying claim to, holding in check, etc. (see 
Liddell and Scott). Here the masters lay 
hold of the benefit for the purpose of enjoying 


1 Of the sixty- two times which ayairrirdsis 
used in the New Testament, excluding tho.-e 
in which it ib applied to Jesus Christ as 
God’s beloved Son (ten times), it is applied 
thrice to the love of God to man, and forty - 
nine times to the love of brother to brother. 

2 “ Quasritur a quibusdain an beneficium 
dare servus domino possit,” and lie 
resolves the inquiry by saying, “ Quiequid 
est quodon ex imperio sed ex voluntate 
prasstatur, beneficium est ” (Seneca, 4 De 
Bern-ficus,’ iii. 18). This similarity of 
thought is undoubtedly very strong evidence 

that Si Pmi! ww? acquainted with Seneca’s 

writing*. * 


it. There is possibly an indication in the 
word that the masters actively and willingly 
accept it— they stretch out their hand to 
take it. There does not seem to be any 
sense of reciprocity, as some think, in the 
use of avn. The sense of the whole passage 
seems to be clearly, “Let not those who 
have believing masters think slightly of 
their authority because they are brethren; 
but let them do them extra service, beyond 
what they are obliged to do* for the very 
reason that those whom they will thus 
benefit are believing and beloved brethren.” 
Teach (StSaovce). Observe the connection of 
this word with the tf SidacrKUX'ta of vers. 1, 3* 
and elsewhere. 

Ver. 3 . — Teacheth for teach, A.V. ; a 
different doctrine for otherwise , A.V. ; con- 
sented for consent , A.V. ; sound for whole- 
some , A.V. Teacheth a different doctrine 
(SrepoMacrfcaXe?); see above, ch. i. 3, note. 
Consenteth (tt poaepxercu) ; very common in 
the blew Testament, in the literal sense of 
“coming to” or “ approaching,” but only 
here in the metaphorical sense of “ assenting 
to.” The steps seem to be, first, approaching 
a subject with the mind with a view of 
considering it ; and then consenting to it — 
coming over to it* The term irpocrhXvros, n 
convert to Judaism, and the phrase from 
Irenssus ( { Fragm.,’ ii.), quoted by Ellicott, Oy 
ro7s rcov ’lovdaian' d6yfx.acri irpocrepxovTai, 
“ They do not fall in with, or agree to, the 
doctrines of the Jews,” sufficiently illustrate 
the usage of the word here. Sound (vyiat- 
vovcn) ; see ch. i. 10, note. Godliness 
(kvo-efieia); see ch, ii. 2, note. 

Ver. 4.— Puffed up for proud, A.V. ; 
questionings for questions, A.V. ; disputes foe 
strifes, A.V. He is puffed up (rervipvTcu); 
see ch. iii. G, note. Doting (vocr&v); here 
only in the New?- Testament, but found occa- 
sionally in the LXX. Appl-ed in classical 
Greek to the mind and body, “to be in an 
unsound state.” Here it means “ having a 
morbid love of” or “ going mad about.” In 
this morbid love of questionings and disputes 
of words, they lose sight of all wholesome 
words and all godly doctrine. Questionings 
(CnT'ho-eis) ; see ch. i. 6, note. It corresponds 
nearly to our word “controversies.” Dis- 
putes of words (koyofxaxla.s ) ; found only 
hero. The verb Xoydp.<xxm is used in 2 
Tim, ii. 14. Would that the Church had. 
always remembered St. Paul’s pithy con- 
demnation of unfruitful controversies about 
words ! Surmisings (vrr6voiai) ;• only here in 
the New Testament. In classical Greek it 
means “suspicion,” or any under-thought 
The verb virovoem occurs three times in the 
Acts — “ to deem, think, or suppose.” Here 
the “surmisings” are those uuch&ritable in- 
sinuations in which angry controversialists 
indulge towards one another. 
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Yes*. 5 . — Wrahglings for perverse dispuU 
ings, A.Y. and T.R. ; corrupted in mind for 
of corrupt minds, A,Y. ; bereft for destitute t, 
AX. ; godliness is a wag of gain for gain is 
godliness, A.Y. Wranglings (Siaimparpifial, 
K.T. ; Trapa$iarpi@at, T.R.)* The R.T. has 
far the largest ■weight of authority in its 
favour (Ellieott). The substantive 7ra pa- 
rpifti in Polybiu3 means “provocation,” 
** collision,” u friction,” and the like. Hence 
SiairctpaTpijB^ (which is only found here) means 
44 continued wranglings.” The substantive 
8iarpi04) (English diatribe ) means, among 
other things, a 44 discussion ” or 44 argument.” 
The addition of vdpa gives the sense of a 
44 perverse discussion,” or “disputing” 
Ssreffe (dvearTepyjfxevaj/). The difference 
between the A.V. ‘‘destitute” and the R.Y. 
44 bereft ” is that the latter implies that they 
once had possession of the truth, but had lost 
it by their own fault. They had fallen away 
from the truth, and were twice dead. God- 
liness is a way of gain, The A.Y., that gain 
i$ godliness , is clearly wrong, utterly con- 
fusing the subject with the predicate, and 
so destroying the connection between the 
clause ana ver. 6, A way of gain (vQpurpds ) ; 
only here and in ver. 6 in the Hew Testa- 
ment, but. found in Wisd. xiii. 19 ; xiv. 2; 
Polybius, etc. It signifies 4 ‘ a source of 
gain,” “ a means of making money,” or, in 
one word, 44 a trade” The same charge is 
brought against the heretical teachers (Titus 
L 11). The cause in the A.V. and T.R., 
from sttck withdraw thyself, is not in the 
B.T. 

Ver, 6. — Godliness, etc. The apostle 
takes nip the sentiment which he had just 
condemned, and shows that in another sense 
it is most true. The godly man is rich 
indeed. For he wants nothing in this world 
but what God has given him, and has ac- 
quired riches which, unlike the riches of 
this world, he can take away with him 
(comp, Luke xii. 83). The enumeration of 
his acquired treasures follows, after a paren- 
thetical depreciation of those of the covetous 
man, in ver. 11. The thought, as so often 
iu St. Paul, is a little intricate, and its flow 
checked by parenthetical side -thoughts. 
But it seems to be as follows : 44 But godli- 
ness is, in one sense, a source of great gain, 
and moreover brings contentment with it — 
contentment, I say, for since we brought 
nothing into the world, and can carry 
nothing out, we have good reason to be con- 
tent with the necessaries of life, food and 
raiment. Indeed, those who strive for more, 
and pant after wealth, bring nothing but 
trouble upon themselves. For the love of 
money is the root of all evil, etc. Thou, 
therefore, 0 man of God, instead of reaching 
after worldly riches, procure the true wealth, 
and become'rich in righteousness, godliness, 


faith,” etc. (ver. 11). The phrase, ’'Kerri 
TTopicrfibs peyas n ev<re$eia perk avrapieeias, 
should be construed by making the perk 
couple v opt<rp6s with avrapmlas, so as to 
express that 44 godliness” is both “gain” 
and 44 contentment ” — not as if ahrapKeta 
qualified ewrefiela — -that would have been 
expressed by the collocation, y perk afarap- 
Ksias everefieia. Contentment (abraptceid). 
The word occurs elsewhere in the Hew Tes- 
tament only in 2 Cor. ix. 8, where it is ren- 
dered, both in the R.Y. and the A.Y., 
“ sufficiency.” The adjective avriptcqs, 
found in Phil. iv. 11 (and common in clas- 
sical Greek), is rendered “content.” It 
means 44 sufficient in or of itself ” — needing 
no external aid-— and is applied to persons, 
countries, cities, moral qualities, etc. The 
substantive abrapmta is the condition of the 
person, or thing, which is tturdptcys. 

Ver, 7.-*~27t£ for this, A.Y. ; for neither 
can we for and it is certain we can, A.Y. and 
T.B.; anything for nothing, A.Y. For nei- 
ther, etc. The omission of 8 r\\ov in the 
B.T., though justified by many of the best 
manuscripts, makes it difficult to construe 
the sentence, unless, with Buttman, we con- 
sider as ellipiioal for SrjXw art. The 
R.Y. 44 for neither ” seems to imply that the 
truth, 44 neither can we carry anything out,” 
is a consequence of the previous truth that 
44 we brought nothing into the world,” which 
is not true. The two truths are parallel, 
and the sentence w'onld be perfectly clear 
without either Zr\\ov or %n. ^ 

Ver, 8. — But for and, A.Y. ; covering f or 
raiment, A.Y. ; we shall be for let ns be, A.Y. 
Food (piarpocpds) ; here only in the Hew 
Testament, but common in the LXX., rare 
in classical Greek. Covering CoKewdtrpard); 
also a aira.% XeySpevov in the Hew Testa- 
ment, not found in the LXX., and rare in 
classical Greek. The kindred words, <we sn? 
and <rte€iras, with their derivatives, are used 
of the covering or shelter of clothes, or tents, 
or houses. St. Paul may therefore have 
used an uncommon word in order to corn- 
rise the two necessaries of raiment and 
ouse, though Huther thinks this “more 
than improbable” The use of the word 
/‘covering” in the R.Y. seems designed to 
favour this double application. Ellieott 
thinks the word 44 probably only refers to 
clothing.” Alford says, “Some take ‘cover- 
ing ’ of both clothing and dwelling, perhaps 
rightly,” If one knew where St. Paul got 
the word Cfcerdapara from, one could form 
a more decided opinion as to his meaning. 
We shall he therewith content (apfcecefoo- 
peed). The proper meaning of dpimaOcu 
followed by a dative is 44 to be content with ” 
(Luke iii. 14 ; Heb. xiii. 5). There is pro- 
bably a covert hortative force in the use of 
the future here. #> 
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Yer. 9. — Desire to for will, A.Y. ; a 
temptation for temptation , A.Y. ; many for 
into many , A,V. ; such as for which, A.Y. 
A temptation. The reason of the insertion 
of the article before “ temptation ” in the 
B.Y. seems to be that, as the three substan- 
tives all depend upon the one preposition 
els, they blight all to be treated alike. But 
if so, the reasoning is not good, because 
“ temptation ” implies a state, not merely a 
single temptation. The prefixing of the 
article is therefore improper. It should be 
“ temptation,” as in the A.Y. and in Matt, 
vi. 13 ; xxvi. 41 ; Luke xxii. 40, etc. Snare 
(wayiSct); as ck. iii. 7, note. The concur- 
rence of the two words v upa<rp&s and nctyis 
show that the agency of Satan was in the 
writer’s mind. Several good manuscripts, 
Fathers, and versions, add the words to v 
diafiohov after wayiBa (Huther). Drown 
(&v6i(ov<ri ) ; only here and Luke v. 7 in the 
New Testament. Found also in 2 Macc. 
xii. 4, and in Polybius-— “ to sink,” tran- 
sitive. Destruction and perdition (tite&pov 
kc ii airdbkeiay). The two words taken to- 
gether imply utter ruin and destruction of 
foody and soul. y O KeQpos, very common in 
classical Greek, occurs in 1 Cor. v. 5 ; 1 
Thess. v. 3 ; 2 Thess. i. 9, and is limited in 
the first passage to the destruction of the 
body, by the words, rps <raptc6$* ’Airwteia, 
less common in classical Greek, is of fre- 
quent use in the New Testament, and, when 
applied tq persons, seems to be always used 
(except in Acts xxv. 16) in the sense of 
“perdition” (Matt. vii. 13; John xvii. 12; 
Bom. ix. 22; Phil, iii. 19; 2 Thess. it 3; 
Heb. x. 39 ; 2 Pet. iii. 7; Bev. xvii. 3, etc.), 
Yer. 10 . — A root for the root , A.Y. ; all 
hinds of for all , A.Y. ; some reaching after 
for while some coveted after , A.V. ; have been 
led astray for they have erred , A. Y. ; have 
pierced for pierced , A.Y. Love of money 
(<pt\apyvpia); only here in the New Testa- 
ment, but found in the LSX. and in clas- 
sical Greek. The substantive <piA<ipyvpo$ is 
found in Luke xvi. 14 aud 2 Tim, iii. 2. A 
root. The root is better English. Moreover, 
the following trdvrwv rwv ko,kS>p (not w6\Awv 
Katc&y) necessitates the giving a definite 
sense to pifa, though it has not the article ; 
and Alford shows clearly that a word like 
pi (a, especially when placed as her© in an 
emphatic position, does not require it (corap. 
1 Cor. xi. 3, where in the second and third 
clause Ke(pak7} 9 being in the emphatic place, 
has not the article). Alford also quotes a 
striking passage from Biog. Laert., in which 
he mentions a saying of the philosopher 
Biogenes that “ the love of money (fi <pi\ap~ 
7 vpla) is the metropolis, or home, iravrow rwv 
KaK&y.” Beaching after (opsydiizvoi), It has 
been justly remarked that 'the phrase is 
slightly inaccurate. What some reach after 


is not “ the love of money,” but the monev 
itself. To avoid this, Hofmann (quoted by 
Huther) makes pi£a the antecedent to- %s, 
and the metaphor to be of a person turning 
out of his path to grasp a plant which turns 
out to be not desirable, but a root of bitter- 
ness. This is ingenious, but hardly to be 
accepted as the true interpretation. Pierced 
themselves through (irepieireipav ) ; only here 
in the New Testament, and rare in classical 
Greek. But the simple verb veip» t to 
“ pierce through,” “ transfix,” applied espe- 
cially to “ spitting” meat, is very common in 
Homer, who also applies it metaphorically 
exactly as St. Paul does here, to grief or 
pain. *OBvvy<n irejrapuevos, “pierced with 
pain ”C II.,’ v. 399). 

Yer. 11. — 0 man of ®od. The force of 
this address is very great. It indicates that 
the money-lovers just spoken of were not 
and could not be “ men of God,” whatever 
they might profess; and it leads with sin- 
gular strength to the opposite direction in 
which Timothy’s aspirations should point. 
The treasures which he must covet as “ a 
man of God” were “righteousness* godli- 
ness, faith, love, patience, meekness,” For 
the phrase, “ man of God,” see 2 Tim. iii 
17 and 2 Pet. i. 21. In the Old Testament 
it always applies to a prophet (Deut. xxxiii. 
1 ; Judg. xiii. 6 ; 1 Bam. ii 27 ; 1 Kings 
xii. 22 ; 2 Kings i 9; Jer. xxxv. 4; and a 
great many other passages). Bt. Paul uses 
the expression with especial reference to 
Timothy and his holy office, and here, per- 
haps, in contrast with the robs aydpc&vovs 
mentioned in ver. 9. Flee these thfnp. 
Note the sharp oontrast between “.the men” 
of the world, who reach after, and the man 
of God, who avoids, <ptAapyvpla> The ex- 
pression, “these things,” is a little loose, 
but seems to apply to the love of money, 
and the desire to be rich, with all their 
attendant “ foolish and hurtful lusts.” The 
man of God. avoids the perdition and mani- 
fold sorrows of the covetous, by avoiding the 
covetousness which is their root. Follow 
after (Sims ') ; pursue, in direct contrast with 
4>ebye, fiee from, avoid (see 2 Tim. ii. 22), 
Meekness (wpaviraBeiav), This rare word, 
found in Philo, but nowhere in the New 
Testament, is the reading of the B.T. (in- 
stead of the 7rpa6r7)Ta of the T.B.) and 
accepted by almost all critics on the autho- 
rity of all the older manuscripts. It has 
no perceptible difference of meaning from 
. wpaorys, meekness or gentleness. 

Yer. 12 . — The faith for faith, A.Y. the 
life eternal for eternal life , A,V. ; wastt for art 
also, A.Y. and T.B, ; didst confess the gpod’con- 
fession for hast professed a good, profession, 
A.Y. ; in the sight of for before, A.Y* Fight 
the good fight. This is not quite a happy 
rendering. 'Ay&v is the “cdhtest^ at the 
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Olympic assembly for any of the prizes, in 
wrestling, chariot-racing, foot-racing, music, 
or what not. 'AywvlfaaQca rbv ay&va is to 
“ carry on such a contest ” (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 
7). The comparison is different from that 
in eh. i. 18, “iva crrpanvg . . . rfyv fcaktyv 
(rr par dav, “ That thou mayest war the good 
warfare.” The faith, There is nothing to 
determine ahsolntely whether n dans here 
means faith subjectively or “ the faith ” ob- 
jectively, nor does it much matter. The 
result is the same ; but the subjective sense 
seems the most appropriate. lay hold, etc.; 
as the fipapefov or prize of the contest (see 
1 Cor* ix. 24, 25). Wherennto thou wast 
called. So St. Paul continually ("Rom. i. 1, 
6, 7; viii. 28, SO; 1 Cor. i. 29; Eph. iv. 1 ; 
3 Thess. ii. 12 ; and numerous other pas- 
sages). He seems here to drop the metaphor, 
as in the following clause. Didst confess 
the good confession. The connection of this 
phrase with the call to eternal life, and the 
allusion to one special occasion on which 
Timothy “ had confessed the good confes- 
sion ” of his faith in Jesus Christ, seems to 
point clearly to his baptism (see Matt. x. 
32 ; John ix. 22 ; xii. 42 ; Heb. x. 23). 
The phrase, “the good confession,” seems to 
have been technically applied to the bap- 
tismal confession of Christ (compare the other 
Ohnrck sayings, ch, i. 15 ; iii. 1 ; iv. 9; 2 
Tim. ii. 11; Titus hi. 8). In the sight cf 
many witnesses, The whole congregation of 
the Church, who were witnesses of his bap- 
tism (see the rubric prefixed to the Order of 
“Ministration of Public Baptism” in the 
Book of Common Prayer). 

Yer. 13. — / charge thee for I give thee charge, 
A.Y. ; of for before (in italics), A.Y. ; the for a, 
A.V. I charge thee. It has been well observed 
that the apostle’s language increases in solem- 
nity as he approaches the end of the Epistle. 
This word n rapuyyeAkw is of frequent use 
in St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Cor. vii. 10 ; l Thess. 
iv. 11 ; 2 Thess. iii. 4, 6, 10, 12; and above, 
ch. i. 3 ; iv. 11 ; v. 7). In the sight of God, 
etc. (compare the adjuration in eh, v. 21). 
Who quiekeneth, etc. The T.R. has fwoTroi- 
Qvtnos. The R.T. has (woyovovvros, with 
no difference of meaning. Both words are 
used in the LXX. as the rendering of the 
Pihel and Hiphil of njru As an epithet of 
“ Cod,” it sets before us the highest creative 
act of the Almighty as “the Lord, and the 
Giver of life;” and is equivalent to “ the 
living God” (Matt. xxvi. 63), “the God of 
the spirits of all flesh” (Numb. xvi. 22). 
The existence of “ life ” is the one thing 
which baffles the ingenuity of science in its 
attempts to dispense with a Creator. The 
good confession refers to our Lord’s confes- 
sion of himself as “ the Christ, the Son of 
God,” in Matt, xxvii. 11; Luke xxiii. 3; 
John xviii. 36, 37, which is analogous to 


the baptismal confession (Acts viii. 37 
(T.R,); xvi. 31; xix. 4, 5). The natural 
wort 1 to have followed juapr upeiv wa s paprvplav, 
as above 6jj.o\oyiau follows oiptoXoynaas ; but 
St. Paul substitutes the word of cognate 
meaning, 6/xoAoyiay , in order to keep the 
formula, % KaXrj 6p.o\oyta. 

Yer. 14 . — The for this, A.Y.; mthoufareproach 
for unrebukable, A.Y. The commandment 
(rijy 4 vtq\4iv). The phrase is peculiar, and 
must have some special meaning. Perhaps, 
as Bishop Wordsworth expounds it, “the 
commandment” is that law of faith and duty 
to which Timothy vowed obedience at his 
baptism, and is parallel to “ the good con- 
fession.” Some think that the command 
given in vers. 11, 12 is referred to; and 
this is the meaning of the A.Y. “this.” 
Without spot, without reproach. There is 
a difference of opinion among commentators, 
whether these two adjectives {jaunnXov, aved~ 
Xyitrov) belong to the commandment or to 
the person, i.e. Timothy. The introduction 
of ere after rypYjaai ; the facts that rr}pq<ra T 
rhs ivroXas, without any addition, means 
“ to keep the commandments,” and that in 
the New Testament, &crmXos and aveiriXriirros 
always are used of persons, not things (Jas. 
i. 27 ; 1 Pet. i. 19 ; 2 Pet. iii. 14 ; ch. iii. 2 ; 
v. 7) ; and the consideration that the idea of 
the person being found blameless in, or kept 
blameless unto, the coming of Christ, is a 
frequent one in the Epistles (Jude 24; 2 
Pet. iii. 14 ; 1 Cor. i. 8 ; Ool. i. 22^ 1 Thess. 
iii. 13; v. 23), — seem to point strongly, if not 
conclusively, to the adjectives fro-niXov and 
aver IhrpcTov here agreeing with <re f not with 
ivro xf)v. 1 The appearing (ryv iirupavdav). 
The thought of the second advent of the Lord 
Jesus, always prominent in the mind of St. 
Paul (1 Cor. i. 7, 8; iv. 5; xv. 23; Col. iii. 
4; 1 Thess. iii. 33; iv. 15; 2 Thess. i. 9, 
etc.), seems to have acquired fresh .intensity 
amidst the troubles and dangers of the 
closing years of his life, both as an object 
of hope and as a motive of action (2 Tim. 
i. 10; ii. 12; iv. 1, 8; Titus ii. 13). 

Yer. 15. — Its own for 7m, A.Y. This cor- 
rection seems to be manifestly right. The 
same phrase is rendered in cli. ii. 6 and 
Titus i. 3 “ in due time,” in the A.Y. ; but 
in the R.V. ii. 6 is “its own times,” and in 
Titus i. 3 “his own seasons. In Gal. vi. 9 
ttalpcp itiiw is also rendered “in due season,” 
in both the A.Y. and the R.V. Such a 
ph rase as ev Kaipois Wots must be taken 
everywhere in the same sense. It clearly 
means at the fitting or proper time, and cor- 
responds to the itx^pwp.a rod %p6vov, “ the 
fulness of time,” in Gal, iv. 4, The two 


1 Bishop Eliicott, Dean Alford, Hut her, 
and others, with De Wette, refer, “however, 
these adjectives to r%v ivroMv. 
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ideas are combined in Lube i. 20 (jrXnptoQh" 
crovrat e!% rov tccupbv abriav) and xxi. 24 
(comp. Epli. i. 10). Shall show (§el|€t). 
Aemv-bziv 4nTL<pave{av, “to show an appear- 
ing,” is a somewhat unusual phrase, and is 
more classical than scriptural. The verb 
and tlie object are not of cognate sense (as 
“to display a display,” or “to manifest a 
manifestation ”), but the invisible God, God 
the Father, will, it is said, display the 
Epiphany of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
wonder displayed and manifested to the 
world is the appearing of Christ in his glory. 
The Author of that manifestation is God. 
The hie pcucdpios (not ebXoyrfrds, as 

in Mark xiv. 61), is only here and in cli. i. 
11 (where see note) applied to God in Scrip- 
ture. The Messed and only Potentate. The 
phrase is a remarkable one. Awdcrrys 
(Potentate), which is only found elsewhere 
in the New Testament in Luke i. 52 and 
Acts viii. 27, is applied to God here only. 
It is, however, so applied in 2 Mace. iii. 
24; xii. 15; xv. 23, where we have Uda^s 
igovalas bvvdcrrqs, T bv fie yav rov k6(T[iov 
JWdc<mp', and Avvdara r&v obpav&v; in all 
which places, as here, the phrase is used to 
signify, by way of contrast, the superiority of 
the power of God over all earthly power. In 
the first of the above-cited passages the lan- 
guage is singularly like that here used by 
St. Paul. For it is said that 6 trdo-rjs i^ovatas 
8vvd<rrrj$, “ the Prince (or Potentate) of all 
power made a great apparition,” or “ appear- 
ing” (eVi^vetav fieydXyv imtiycrer), for the 
overthrow of the blasphemer and persecutor 
Heliodorus. St. Paul must have had this 
in his mind, and compared the effect of “ the 
appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ,” in over- 
throwing the Neros of the earth with the 
overthrow of Heliodorus (comp. 1 These, i. 
7 — 10). King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
etc. (compare the slightly different phrase 
in Rev. xvii 14 and xix. 16, applied to the 
Son). So in Ps. cxxxvi, 2, 3, God is spoken 
of as “ God of gods, and Lord of lords.” 

Ver. 16 . — Light unapproachable for the 
light ■which no man can approach unto, A.V. ; 
eternal for everlasting, A.V. Unapproachable 
(dirpoa-trov) ; only here in the New Testament, 
but found occasionally in the later classics, 
corresponding to the "more common u&aros. 
Whom no man hath seen, nor can see (comp, 
ch. i. 17 (where see note) and Exod. xxxiii. 
20 — 23). The appearance of the “God of 
Israel” to Moses and Aaron, Nadub and 
Abilin, and seventy of the elders of Israel, 
related in Exod. xxxiv. 9 — 11, was that of 
the Bon in anticipation of the Incarnation. 
The invisibility of the essential Godhead is 
also predicated in our Lord’s saying, 44 God 
is a Bpirit ” (John iv. 24). This whole pas- 
sage is a magnificent embodiment of the 
attributes*of the living God, supreme blessed- 


ness and almighty power, universal dominion, 
and unchangeable being, inscrutable majesty, 
radiant holiness, and glory inaccessible and 
unapproachable by his creatures, save through 
the mediation of his only begotten Son. 

Ver. 17 . — This present for this, A.V. ; have 
their hope set on the uncertainty of for trust 
in uncertain, A.V. ; on God for 'in the living 
Gael , A.V, and T.R. Charge (vapdyy^xx^; 
as in eh. i. 3 ; iv. 11 ; v. 7 ; and in ver. 13, 
and elsewhere frequently. Rich in this 
present world. Had St. Panl in his mind 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus (comp. 
Luke xvi, 19, 25) ? That they be not frig h- 
mi n&e& (fify vfyr}Xo<l)pQV€iv) ; elsewhere only in 
Rom. xi. 20. The words compounded with 
vif/pXds have mostly a bad sense — “haughti- 
ness,” “ boastfulness,” and the like. The 
uncertainty (afiyfXdrrirt) ; here only in the 
New Testament, but used in the same sense 
in Polybius (see ddrfXos in 1 Cor.xiv. 8; and 
adijx&s in 1 Cor. ix. 26). The A.V., though 
less literal, expresses the sense much better 
than the R.V,, which is hardly good English. 
Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; 
for enjoyment. The gifts are God’s. Trust, 
therefore, in the Giver, not in the gift. The 
gift is uncertain ; the Giver liveth for ever. 
(For the sentiment that God is the Giver of 
all good, comp. Jas. i. 17 ; Ps. civ. 28; cxlv. 
16 , etc.) 

V er. 18. — Thai they be ready for ready , A.V. 
Bo good (dyaSaepyeiv ; here only, for the more 
common ayaOoircuecv). That they be rich in 
good works (ch. v. 10, note); not merely in 
the perishing riches of this present world— 
the same sentiment as Matt. vi. 19—21 ; 
Luke xii. 33 and 21. Beady to distribute 
(ebjueraSdrovs) ; here only in the New Testa- 
ment, and rarely in later classical Greek. 
The opposite, “close-handed,” is dvo-juerd- 
doros . The verb fieraStdcofu means “ to give 
toothers a share or portion of what one has” 
(Luke iii. 11; Rom. i. 11; xii. 8; Eph. iv. 
28 ; 1 Thess. ii. 8). Willing to communicate 
(kolvcovIkovs) ; here only in the New Testa- 
ment, but found in classical Greek in a 
slightly different sense. 44 Communicative ” 
is the exact equivalent, though in this wider 
use it is obsolete, ^ejiave-^the.same^preeept'.;.: 
in Ileb. xiii. 16, “To do good and to com- 
municate forget not.” (For KotvMveLv in the 
sense of “ giving,” see Rom. xii. 13 ; Gal. vi. 
6 ; Phil. iv. 15 ; and for rcowwia In the same 
sense, see Rom. xv. 26; 2 Cor. ix. 13; Heb. 
xiii. 16.) 

Ver. 19. — The life which is life indeed 
for eierndtlife , A.V. and T.R. Laying up 
in store (an-ofiyo’avptCovTizs ) ; only here in 
the New Testament, but once in Wisd. 
iii. 3, and occasionally in classical Greek. 
A good foundation {BefieXiov KaXav). The 
idea of a foundation is always maintained 
in the use of depeXios, whether it is used 
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literally or figuratively (Luke si. 48 ; Eph, 
ii. 20; Rev. xxi. 14, etc.). There is, at 
first sight, a manifest confusion of meta- 
phors in the phrase, “laying up in store a 
foundation ” Bishop Ellicott, following 
Wiesinger, understands **a wealth of good 
works as a foundation.’* Alford sees no 
difficulty in considering the “ foundation ” 
as a treasure. Others have conjectured «ei- 
fvtiAiov, “a stored treasure/* for 0eaeA iov. 
Others understand BepeKtov in the sense Of 
de^uc?, a deposit. Others take airoBrjcravplfeiP 1 
in the sense of “acquiring,” without reference 
to its etymology. But this is unlikely, the 
context being about the use of money, though 
in pait favoured by the use of BrjcravpiCeiv in 
2 Pet. iii, 7. The reader must choose for 
himself either to adopt one of the above 
explanations, or to credit St. Paul with an 
unimportant confusion of metaphors. Any- 
how, the doctrine is clear that wealth spent 
for God and his Church is repaid with 
interest, and becomes an abiding treasure. 
Life indeed {rrjs fans ) ; so ch. v. 3, 5, 

ra$ form xhp as > V ovrm xhp<x, “ widows 
indeed;** and (John viii. 36) form itefotpot, 
“ free indeed,** in opposition to the freedom 
which the Jews claimed as the seed of 
Abraham. 

Yer. 20 . — Guard for keep, A.Y. ; unto thee 
for to thy trust , A. Y. ; turning away from for 
avoiding , A.V. ; the profane for profane and 
min, A.Y. i the knowledge which is falsely for 
science, falsely , A.V. Guard that which is 
committed unto thee; rfo r:apa$rjKr}V (rrapa- 
mra07}K7]v, T.R.). Guard for keep is hardly 
an improvement. The meaning of “ keep,** 
like that of (pvXarro), is to guard, keep watch 
over , and, by so^ doing, to preserve safe and 
uninjured. This meaning is well brought 
out in the familiar words of Ps. cxxi., “He 
that keepeth thee will not slumber. . . . 
He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 
nor sleep. The Lord himself is thy Keeper ’* 
(so too Ps. cxxvii. 1 ; Gen. xxviii. 15, etc.). 
Xlapa6i]Kri OX rrapaKarai^Kp, occurs elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in 2 Tim. i. 12, 
14, where the apostle uses it (in ver. 12) of 
his own soul, which he has committed to the 
safe and faithful keeping of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; but in ver. 14 in the same sense as 
here. “That good thing which was com- 
mitted unto thee guard [‘ keep,* A.Y.}.** 
There does not seem to be any difference 
between vapaOnKr} and TtapamraOijKn, which 
both mean “ a deposit,** and are used in- 
differently in classical Greek, though Hie 
latter is the more common. The precept to 
Timothy here is to keep diligenHand watch- 


ful guard over the faith committed to his 
trust; to preserve it unaltered and uncorrupt, 
so as to hand it down to his successors exactly 
the same as he had received it. Oh that the 
successors of the apostles had always kept 
this precept (see Ordination of Priests)! 
Turning away from (^rpen-dpepos); only 
here in the middle voice, “turning from,** 
“ avoiding,** with a transitive sens®. In the 
passive voice it means “to turn out of the 
path,** as in ch. i. 6; v. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 4. 
The profane babblings (see eh. iv. 7 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 16); Kevopcapia; only here and 2 Tim. ii. 
16, “the utterance of empty words,** “ words 
of the lips ** (2 Kings xviii. 20). Oppositions 
(fortSfoeis); here only in the New Testa- 
ment. It is a term used in logic and in 
rhetoric by Plato, Aristotle, etc., for “op- 
positions’* and “antitheses,** laying one 
doctrine by the side of another for compari- 
son, or contrast, or refutation. It seems to 
allude to the particular method used by the 
heretics to establish their tenets, in opposi- 
tion to the statements of the Church on 
particular points— such as the Law, the 
Resurrection, etc. The knowledge which is 
falsely so called. There is a very similar 
intimation of the growth of an empty philo- 
sophy, whose teaching was antagonistic to 
the teaching of Christ in Col. ii. 8, and with 
which St. Paul contrasts the true yvdxns in 
ver. 3. This was clearly the germ (called 
by Bishop Lightfoot “Gnostic Judaism”) of 
what was later more fully developed as the 
Gnostic heresy, which, of course, derived its 
name from yvSxns, knowledge on- science, to 
which they laid claim (see Bishop Light- 
foot’s able ‘ Introduction to the Epistle to 
Colossians,* specially p. 100 ; and his notes 
on ch. ii. 8, sqq.f 

Yer. 21. — You for thee , A.Y. and T.R. 
The R.T. omits Amen . Professing (eVayyeA- 
\6pwoi); see ch. ii. 10, note. Have erred 
(pi<xr6xwfo) ; ch. i. 6, note. Grace be with 
you. The authorities for crov and vjjl&p re- 
spectively are somewhat evenly balanced. 
The T.R. <rov seems in itself preferable, as 
throughout St. Paul addresses Timothy per- 
sonally, and as there are no salutations here, 
as in 2 Timothy and Titus (see ch. i. 18 ; iii. 
14; iv. 6, etc.; vi. 11, 20). This shorter 
form, v) x^P l h is used in the pastoral Epistles 
(2 Tim. iv. 22 ; Titus iii. 35) for the fuller 
and more usual form, ‘H xdpts rod Kvplov ipx&v 
3 lr}irov Xpiarov (Rom. xvi. 20 ; 1 Cor. xvi, 23; 
2 These, iii. IS, and elsewhere). The short 
form also occurs in Heb. xiii. 25. The 
words are a gracious, peaceful ending to the 
Epistle# 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1, 2 . — The doctrine of God . Slaves, led doubtless by the miseries of their 
condition to seek the ennobling, comforting . privileges of the gospel, formed a con- 
siderable portion of the first congregations of disciples (see the names in Horn. xvi. ; 
1 Cor. i. 27,28; Epli. vi, 5 — 8; Col. iii, 22 — 25; Titus ii. 9; Pkilenr. 10, 10 ; 1 Pet. ii. 
18, etc*). Hence so many exhortations addressed specially to them. In nothing, 
perhaps, does the Divine excellency of the gospel show itself more strikingly than in 
\ha adaptation of its precepts to such different classes of society, and in the wise modera- 
tion with which it met the social evils of life. The subjects of a Nero are bid to honour 
the king, the slave is told to count his master worthy of all honour; and the motive 
for this self-denying moderation is the paramount desire not to bring any reproach upon 
the gospel of Christ. The world shall not be able to say that Christianity is a breeder 
of confusion, or that the peaceable order of society is endangered by the fanaticism of 
the servants of Christ. And yet the manly self-respect of the slave is wonderfully 
increased by being reminded that he is the servant of Christ; or, again, by the thought 
of his spiritual freedom as a child of God ; or, again, by his brotherhood with his master 
and partnership with him in the faith and love of the gospel of Christ. He has before 
him a career as noble and as dignified as his master, though that master were Ca&sar 
himself. And while he patiently submits to the peculiar trials of his bodily condition, 
he is transported into a region where bodily distinctions are of no account — where the 
petty differences of rich and poor, bond and free, are swallowed up, and melt away, 
before the common glory of the children of God and the common privileges of Christian 
fellowship. And yet all the while he maintains the respect and obedience of the slave to 
the master. Truly the doctrine of God is a wise, an excellent, and a worthy doctrine, 
and carries with it its own credentials, that it is from God. 

Vers. 8 — 5. — Heterodoxy . It is a great mistake to limit the notion of heterodoxy to 
the holding of wrong opinions in dogmatic theology. Heterodoxy is teaching anything 
otherwise than as the Word of God teaches it. Here they are declared to be heterodox 
who depart from the wholesome teaching of Christ concerning the duties of slaves to 
their masters, and use language in speaking to slaves which is provocative of strife and 
envy, of railings and suspicions. Such men, instead of being guided by a disinterested 
love of truth, are actuated by selfish motives. They seek to curry favour with those 
whose cause they espouse, and receive in money the reward of their patronage of the 
cause. And so we may generally discern between the orthodox and the heterodox by the 
methods they pursue, and the results they attain. The one seeks to promote peace and 
contentment by gentle words and by counsels of love and patience, and has his reward 
in the happiness of those whom he advises. The other flatters, and inflames the passions 
of those whom he pretends to befriend; plays upon the bad parts of human nature; raises 
questions which tend to loosen the joints which bind society together: -declaims and 
fumes and agitates, and receives in money or other sclnsh advantages the price of his 
mischievous patronage. Disinterested love is the characteristic of oithodox teaching, 
selfish gain that of the heterodox. Peace and contentment are the fruit of the one, strife 
and suspicion are the fruit of the other. 

Vers. 6 — 21 . — The contrast There is no more effectual way of bringing out the 
peculiar beauties and excellences of any system or character than by contrasting with 
it the opposite system or character. Let us do this in regard to the two characters 
which are here brought before us, and the uses of money by them respectively. 

J„ The moxey-lover. The love of money sits at the helm of his inner man. It is 
the spring cf all his thoughts, desires, and actions. Observe what is his ruling motiwy 
what takes the lead in his plans and schemes of life, and you will find that -it is the 
desire to be rich. To be rich ranks in his estimation before being good or doing good ; 
and personal goodness and benevolence towards others, if they have existed before the 
entering into the heart of the love of money, gradually fade and die away under its 
withering influence. As the thistles and rushes, the docks and the plantains, prevail, the 
good herbage disappears. A hard selfish character, indifferent to the feelings and Wants 
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of others, and ready to brush on one side every obstacle which stands in the way of 
jotting, is the common result of the love of money. But in many cases it leads on into 
impiety and crime, and through them to sorrows and perdition. It was his greed for 
the wages of unrighteousness which urged Balaam on to his destruction ; it was his greed 
for money that made Judas a thief, a traitor, and a murderer of his Lord. Many an 
heresiarch has adopted false doctrines and led schisms merely as a means of enriching 
himself at the expense of his followers; and every day we see crimes of the blackest dye 
springing from the lust of riches. In other cases the coveted possession of wealth is 
followed by Inordinate pride and contempt of those who are not rich, by a feeling 
of superiority to all the restraints which hind other men, and by a headlong descent 
into the vices and self-indulgences to which money paves the way. In a word, then, 
the lover of money stands before us as at best a selfish man — a man of low and narrow 
ends ; one pandering to Ills own base desires ; one sacrificing to an ignoble and futile 
purpose all the loftier parts of his own nature; one from whom his fellow-men get no 
good, and often get much harm; one whose toil and labour at the best end in empti- 
ness, and very often lead him into sorrow and destruction. His progress is a continued 
debasement of himself, and moral bankruptcy is his end. 

II. The man of God is of a different mould. He views his own nature and 
his own wants in their true light. He is a man, he is a moral agent, he is a child of 
God, His hunger and thirst are after the things that are needful for the life and the 
growth of his immortal soul, his very self. He is a man; he is one of those whom the 
Lord Jesus is not ashamed to call his brethren, and who has been made partaker of his 
Divine nature, and therefore, like his Divine Lord, he wishes to live, not for himself, but 
for his brethren, whom he loves even as Christ loved them and gave himself for them. 
And so, on the one hand, he lays himself out to enrich himself with those treasures 
which make a man rich toward God — righteousness, godliness, faith, love, x>atience, 
meekness ; and, on the other, he uses his worldly wealth for the comfort of the poor and 
needy ; doing good, distributing freely of his substance for every good work, and admit- 
ting others to a share of the wealth that God has given him. It is very remarkable, too, 
how he both degrades and yet elevates wealth. He degrades it by depriving it of all 
its false value. He does not trust in it, because he knows its uncertainty; he does not 
desire it, because he knows its dangers ; he does not boast of it, because he knowp it adds 
nothing to his real worth. But he elevates it by making it an instrument of doing good 
to others, and by making it a provocative of love to man and of thankfulness to God ; 
and though it is so fleeting and so uncertain in itself, he forces into it an element of 
eternity by consecrating it to God, and compelling it to bear witness on his behalf in 
the great day of judgment that he loved Christ and did good to those whom Christ 
loves. 

To sum up, the money-lover, by putting a false value upon money, makes it a snare 
and an instrument of hurt to himself and others, and an eternal loss to his own soul ; 
the man of God, by putting the true value upon money, makes it a joyful possession to 
himself and his brethren, a nourisher of unselfish virtue, and an eternal gain. 

Vers. 11 — 16. — The man of God . The character of the man of God is here portrayed 
with a masters hand. We may go back and contemplate it with a little more exact- 
ness. He is covetous, he is eager in the pursuit of good things; but the good things 
which he covets and pursues are the everlasting possessions of the soul. And what are 
these? High teousn ess— that great quality of God himself; that quality which makes 
eternal, unchangeable, right the sole and inflexible rule of conduct. Righteousness — 
that condition of thought and will and purpose which does not fluctuate with the 
changing opinions and fashions of inconstant men, which does not vary according to 
the outward influences to which it is subject, which is not overborne by fear, or appetite, 
or persuasion, or interest; but abides steadfast, unaltered, the same under all circum- 
stances and through all time. And with righteousness , which he has in common with 
God, he covets godliness , the proper relative condition of the rational creature towards 
the Creator. Godliness is that reverential, devout attitude towards God which we some- 
times call piety, sometimes holiness, sometimes devotion. It comprehends the senti- 
ments of fear, love, and reverence which a good man entertains toward God ; an$ the 
whole conduct, such as worship, prayer, almsgiving, etc., which springs from those 
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sentiments. And though it cannot be predicated of God that he is ’kvcrepfa it is an 
essential feature of the godly man, who therefore covets it as an integral part of the 
wealth of the soul. And then, by a natural association with this reverential attitude 
towards God described by “godliness,” there follows faith; the entire reliance of the 
soul upon God’s goodness, and specially on all his promises — those promises which are 
yea and amen in Christ Jesus \ faith which fastens on Jesus Christ as the sum and 
substance, the head and completeness, of God’s good will toman; as the infallible proof, 
which nothing can detract from, of God’s purpose of love to man ; as the immovable 
rock of man’s salvation, which may not and cannot be moved for ever. And, as by a 
necessary law, from this faith there flows forth love: love to God and love to man ; love 
which, like righteousness, is an attribute which the man of God has in common with 
God; love which, in proportion to its pureness and its intensity, assimilates the man of 
God to God himself, and is therefore the most prized portion of his treasures. Hor must 
another essential virtue of the man of God be overlooked by him, and that is ) . at fence. 
Just as godliness and faith are qualities in the man of God relatively to God, so is 
patience a necessary quality relatively to the hindrances and impediments of the evil 
world in which he lives. The primary idea of vkoixovt) is continuance — “patient continu- 
ance,” as it is well rendered in the Authorized Version of Rom. ii. 7. The enmity of the 
world, the outward and inward temptations to evil, the weariness and tension induced by 
prolonged resistance, are constantly pressing upon the man of God and counselling cessa- 
tion from a wearisome and (it is suggested) a fruitless struggle. Pie has, therefore, need 
of patience ; it is only through faith and patience that he can obtain the promises. He 
must endure to the end if he would grasp the coveted salvation. Patience must mingle 
with his faith, patience must mingle with his hope, and patience must mingle with his 
love. There must be no fainting, no halting, no turning aside, no growing weary in 
well-doing. Tribulations may come, afflictions may press sore, provocations may he 
multiplied, and labours may be a heavy burden ; but the man of God, with the sure hope 
of the coming of Christ to cheer and support him, will go steadily forward, will endure, 
will stand fast, unto the end. And as regards the provocations of men, he will endure 
them with meekness. Hot only will he rmt turn back from his purpose on account of 
them, but be will not let his spirit be ruffled by them. He will still be kind to those 
who are unkind, and gentle with those who are rough. He will render good for eval, 
and -blessing for pursing, if so be he may overcome evil with good, ever setting before 
him the blessec^xample of Mm “ who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he 
suffered, threatened not; but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously.” Thus 
fighting the good fight of faith, he lays hold and keeps hold of eternal life, and will he 
found without spot, unrebnkable, in that great and blessed day of the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus'Chrisfc, “ to whom be honour and power everlasting. Amen.” 


/ HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver^'l.— - The duties of slaves to unbelieving masters. The apostle next proceeds to 
deal with the distinctions of civil duty, and takes up the case of a very numerous but 
miserable class which appears to have been largely attracted to the gospel in primitive 
times;; 

I. The honour bite to pagan masters. “ Whoever are under the yoke as bond- 
servants, let them reckon their own masters worthy of all honour.” 1. The condition 
of the I slaves was one of much hardship . There was practically no limit to the power of 
the Masters over the slaves. They might be gentle and just, or capricious and cruel. 
The slaves had no remedy at law against harsh treatment, as they had no hope of escape 
from bondage. 2. Yet their liberty had not been so restricted that they had not the 
opportunity of hearing the gospel. There were Christian slaves. Their hard life was 
ameliorated, not merely by the blessed hopes of the gospel, but by the privilege of 
spiritual equality with their masters which was one of its distinguishing glories. 3. The 
gospel o lid not interfere with the duty of obedience which they owed to their masters . 
They w< pre to give them all honour — not merely outward subjection, but inward respect. 
Christi^pity did not undertake to overturn social relations. If it had done so, it would 
have bfeen revolutionary in the last degree | it would have armed the whole forces of the 
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Roman empire against it ; it 'would itself have been drowned in blood ; and it would 
have led to the merciless slaughter of the slaves themselves. Yet Christianity prepared 
the way from the very first for the complete abolition of slavery. The fact that with 
the great Master in heaven “ there was no respect of persons/* and that “in Jesus Christ 
there was neither bond nor free, but all were one in 'Christ/* would not justify the 
slaves in repudiating their present subjection, while it held out the hope of their eventual 
emancipation. They must not, therefore, abuse their liberty under the gospel. 4. Yet 
there was a limit to the slave's obedience . He could only obey his master so Mr as was 
consistent with the laws of God and his gospel, consenting to suffer rather than outrage 
Ids conscience. Cases of this sort might arise, but they would not prejudice the gospel, 
like a simple revolt against existing relationships. 

II. The reason for tiie due honour given to their pagan masters. “That 
the Name of God and his doctrine may not be blasphemed.” 1. There would be a serious 
danger of such a result if slaves were either to withhold due service to their masters or to 
repudiate all subjection. God and his doctrine would be dishonoured in the eyes of their 
masters, because they would be regarded as sanctioning insubordination. Thus a deep 
and widespread prejudice would arise to prevent the gospel reaching their paean masters. 
2. It is thus possible for the meanest members of the Church to do honour to God and the 
gospel. The apostle contemplates their adorning “ of the doctrine of God our Saviour 
hi all things” (Titus ii. 10). 3. The same considerations apply to the case of domestic 
servants in our own day. The term translated here “ slaves ” is used with some latitude 
in the Scripture. It applies sometimes to persons entirely free, as to David in relation 
to Saul (1 Sam. six. 4), to Christians generally (Rom. vi. 16 ; 1 Pet. ii. 16), to apostles, 
prophets, and ministers (Gal. i. 10 j 2 Tim. ii. 24), and to the higher class of dependents 
(Matt, xviii. 23 ; xxi. 34). Thus the term implies a relation of dependence without 
legal compulsion. Christian servants must yield a willing and cheerful service that they 
may thus honour the gospel. — T. C. 

Ver. 2 . — The duties of slaves to Christian masters. This relationship would be less 
common than the other. 

I. The respect due to Christian masters. “And they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them because they are brethren, but the rattier serve 
them.” The duty is presented in a twofold form. 1. Negatively. “Let them not 
despise them.” The false teachers might tell the slaves that their servitude was inerro- 
■ sistent with Christian liberty. The slaves might thus, especially in the case of Christian 
masters, regard them as fully their equals on the ground of the common brotherhood of 
believers, and refuse them the respect due to their position. 2. Positively. “ Rut the 
rather serve them.” The best way of effecting a partial amelioration of their condition, 
was by rendering a service all the more faithful, because it was rendered to a brother in 
Christ. Servants must never under any circumstances be disrespectful. 

XL The reasons for this command. They are twofold. 1 . Because their. piasters 
are brethren. The slaves ought, therefore, to treat them with Christian respect and 


curd -beloved ” This thought ought to dignify as well as ameliorate the position bf the 
slave. Such masters were willing to receive such service. ) 

III. The necessity of enforcing these duties. “These things teach and export.” 
1. It was necessary for the comfort of the slave himself as well as for the interests hf the 
master. 2. It was necessary for the credit and honour of the gospel, which wound be 
gravely compromised by restiveness or insubordination on the part of the great stjibjecc 
class. 3. The gospel is not vulgarized by suck counsel. It rather dignifies liu main 'life 
in its meanest respects by infusing into it a new beauty and a new generosity of 

Vera. 3*— 5. — A warning against these who oppose such wholesome teaching, rl. The 
om»SIT10S TO APOSTOLIC TEACHING ON THE DUTIES OF SLAVES. “ If any ODC f each* til 
or her doctrine, and dot s not assent to sound words, even the words of our Lon i Jesus 
Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness.” 1. The nature of mis false 
teaching. It points, as the word signifies, to “a different doctrine” from that! of the 
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apostle. There were false teachers in Ephesus who, from a pretended interest in the 
< Ui«i of Christian slaves, taught them that the gospel was a political charter of emanci- 
pation; for the yoke of Christ was designed to break every other yoke. They must have 
been of the class referred to elsewhere who “despised government” (2 Pet. ii. 10; 
Jude 8), and encouraged disobedience to parents. The tendency of their teaching would 
be to sow the seeds of discontent in the minds of the slaves, and its effects would be to 
plunge them into a contest with society which would have the unhappiest effects. 
2. 1 ht? opposition of this teaching to Divine truth . (1) It was opposed to “wholesome 
words,” to words without poison or taint of corruption, such as would maintain social 
relations on a basis of healthy development (2) It was opposed to the words of Christ, 
either directly or through his apostles. He had dropped sayings of a suggestive character 
which could not but touch the minds of the slave class : “ Render to Ca?sar the things 
that are Csesar’s;” “ Rltssed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth;” “Resist 
not evil ; ” “ Love your enemies, pray for them which despitefully use you.” (3) It 
was opposed to the doctrine of godliness. It was a strange thing for teachers in the 
Church to espouse doctrines opposed to the interests of godliness. The disobedience of 
slaves would commit them to a course of ungodly dishonouring of God and his gospel. 

H. The moral and intellectual character of these false teachers. 1. 
They were “ besotU d with pride.” They were utterly wanting in the humility of 
spirit which the gospel engenders, hut were puffed up with an empty show of know- 
ledge. 2. Yet they were ignorant “Knowing nothing.” They had no true under- 
standing of the social risks involved in their doctrine of emancipation, or of the true 
method of ameliorating the condition of the slaves. 3. They “ doted about questions 
and disputes about words.” They had a diseased appetency for all sorts of profitless 
discussions turning upon the meanings of words, which had no tendency to promote 
godliness, but rather altercations and bad feeling of all sorts — “from which cometh 
envy, strife, evil-speakings, wicked suspicions, incessant quarrels ” These controversial 
collisions sowed the seeds of all sorts of bitter hatred. 4. The moral deficiency of 
these false teachers. They were “men corrupted in their mind, destitute of the truth, 
who suppose that godliness is gain.” ( i ) 'i hey had first corrupted the W ord of God, 
and thus .prepared the way for the debasement of their own mind, leading in turn to 
that pride and ignorance which were their most distinguishing qualities. (2) They 
were “deprived of the truth.” It was theirs once, but they forfeited this precious 
treasure by their unfaithfulness and their corruption. It is a dangerous thing to 
tamper with the truth. (3) They heard that “ godliness was a source of gain.” They 
did not preach contentment -to the slaves, or Induce them to acquiesce with patience 
in their hard lot, but rather persuaded them to use religion as a means of worldly 
betterment. Such counsel would have disorganizing, disintegrating effects upon society. 
But it was, besides, a degradation of true religion. Godliness was not designed to 
be a merely lucrative business, or to be followed only so far as it subserved the promotion 
of worldly interests. Simon Magus and such men as “ made merchandise ” of the 
disciples are examples of this class. Such persons would “teach things which they 
ought not for the sake of base gain ” (Titus i. 11).-— T. C. 

Vers. 6— 8.— The real gain of true godliness. The apostle, after his manner, 
expands his idea beyond the immediate occasion that led to it. 

L The gain of godliness with contentment. “ But godliness with content- 
ment is great gain.” 1. Godliness is a gain in itself, because it has “ the promise qf 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come” Godly men come into happy and 
thriving circumstances, for they are taught to pursue their callings with due industry, 
foresight, and perseverance. 2. Godliness , allied to contentment , is great gain. (1) 
This does not mean that contentment is a condition necessary to the gain lull character 
of godliness, but is rather an effect of godliness and part of its substantial gain. It 
is a calm and sedate temper of mind about worldly interests. It is God’s wisdom 
and will not to give to all men alike, but the contented mind is not disquieted by Hkm 
fact. (2) The godly man is content with what he possesses ; submits meekly to God’s 
will, and bears patiently the adverse dispensations of his providence. The godly heart 
is freqff from the thirst for perishing treasures, because it possesses treasures of a higher 
and more enduring character* 
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II. The reason for this sentiment. “For wc brought nothing into the world, 
because neither are we able to take anything out of it.” i. We are appointed by God 
to come naked into the world. We may be born heirs to vast possessions, but they 
do not become ours till we are actually born. Rich and poor alike bring nothing 
into the world. 2. This fact is a reason for the statement that ive can carry nothing 
out of the world . It is between birth and death we can hold our wealth. The rich 
man cannot carry his estates with him into the grave. He ill have no need of them 
in the next life. 3. There could be no contentment if we could take anything with 
us at death , because in that case the future would be dependent upon the present. 
4. The lesson to be learned from these facts is that ive ought not eagerly to grasp 
such essentially earthly and transitory treasures. 

III. The true wisdom of contentment. “ But if we have food and raiment, 
with these let us be satisfied.” These are what Jacob desired, Agur prayed for, and 
Christ taught his disciples to make the subject of cirri L- supplication. The contented 
godly have these gifts along, with God’s blessing. The Lord does not encourage his 
people to enlarge their desires inordinately. — T. 0. 

Yer, 9. — The dangers of the eager haste to be rick. L The eager pursuit of the 
w t orld is to be shunned. “ But they that will be rich fall into temptation and 
a snare.” 1. The apostle does not condemn the possession of riches , which have, 
in reality, no moral character; for they are only evil where they are badly used. 
Neither does he speak of rich men; for he would not condemn such men as Abraham, 
Joseph of Arimathsea, Grains, and others; nor such rich men as use their wealth 
righteously as good' stewards of God. 2. He condemns the haste to be rich , not only 
because wealth is not necessary for a life of godly contentment, but because of its 
social and moral risks. 

II. The dangers of this eager pursuit of wealth. They “fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in 
destruction and perdition.” 1. There is a temptation to unjust gain which leads 
men into the snare of the devil . There is a sacrifice of principle, the abandonment 
of conscientious scruples, in the hurry to accumulate wealth, 2. The temptation in 
its turn makes way for many lusts which are “foolish,” because they are unreasonable, 
and exercised upon things that are quite undesirable ; and which are “ hurtful,” because 
they injure both body and soul, and all a man’s best interests. 8.' These lusts in turn 
carry their own retribution. They “ drown men in destruction and perdition ” (1) This 
is more than moral degradation. (2) It is a wreck of the body accompanied by the 
ruin of the immortal soul. — T. 0. . 

Yer. 10. — The root of all evil . “ For the love of money is the root of all evil.” 
This almost proverbial saying is intended to support the statement of the previous 
verse. 

I. The love of money as a root of evil. 1. The assertion is not concerning 
money , which, as we have seen, is neither good nor bad in itself, but concerning the love 
of money. 2. It is not asserted that there are not other roots of evil besides covetous- 
ness. This thought was not present to the apostle’s mind. 3. It is not meant that 
a covetous man will be entirely destitute of all virtuous feeling. 4. It means that 
a germ of all evil lies in one with the love of money ; that there is no kind of evil 
to which a man may not be led through an absorbing greed for money. It is really 
a root-sin, for it leads to care, fear, malice, deceit, oppression, envy, bribery, perjury, 
contentiousness, 

II. Unhappy effects of the love of money. “ Which some having coveted after 
have wandered away from the faith, and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows.” 1. It led to apostasy . They made shipwreck of their Christian principles. 
They surrendered the faith. The good seed of the Word was choked by the deceittul- 
ness of riches, and, like Demas, they forsook the Word, having loved this present world. 
2. It involved the pangs of conscience, to the destruction of their own happiness. They 
felt the piercings of that inward monitor who forebodes the future destruction. — T. C. 

Yer. 11. — Personal admonition addressed to Timothy himself. The apostle now 
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turns from his warning to those desiring to be rich to the practical exhortation to 
strive fur the true riches. 

I. The title by which Timothy is addressed. 44 0 man of God.” 1. It was 
the familiar title of the Old Testament prophets, and might appropriately apply to 
a New Testament evangelist like Timothy. 2. But in the Hew Testament it has 

* a more general reference, applying as it does to all the faithful in Christ Jesus (2 Tim. 
iii. 17). The name is very expressive. It signifies (1) a man who belongs to God; 
(2) who is dedicated to God; (3) who finds in God, rather than in riches, his true 
portion; (4) who lives for God Jg, glory (1 Cor. x. 31). 

II. The warning addressed to Timothy. “ Flee these things.” It might seem 
unnecessary to warn so devoted a Christian against the love of riches, with its destruc- 
tive results; 'but Timothy was now in an important position in a wealthy city, which, 
contained 44 rich” men (ver. 17), and may have been tempted by gold and ease and 
popularity to make trivial sacrifices to truth. The holiest heart is not without its 
inward subtleties of deceit. 

III. The positive exhortation addressed to Timothy. “ And follow after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meek-spiritedness.” These virtues 
group themselves into pairs, 1. Righteousness and godliness ; referring to a general 
conformity to the Law of God in relation to the duties owing respectively to God and 
man, like the similar expressions — ' f< live righteously and godly” — of Titus ii. 12. 
(1) Righteousness is (a) not the 44 righteousness of God,” for that had been already 
attained by Timothy ; but (h) the doing of justice between man and man, which would 
be for the honour of religion among men. Any undue regard for riches would cause 
a swerve from righteousness. (2) Godliness includes (a) holiness of heart, (5) holiness 
of life, in which lies the true gain for two worlds. 2. Faith and love . These are the 
two foundation-principles of the gospel. (I) Faith is at once (a) the instrument of 
our justification, (b) the root-principle of Christian life, and (c) the continuously 
sustaining principle of that life. (2) Love is ( a ) the immediate effect of faith, for 
44 faith worketh by love ” (Gal. v. 6) ; ( b ) it is the touchstone of true religion and the bond 
of perfectness ; (c) it is the spring of evangelical obedience, for it is “the fulfilling of 
the Law” (Rom. x ii. 8); ( d ) it is our protection in the battle of life, for it is 44 the 
breastplate of love ” (1 Tbess. v. 8). 3. Patience , meek-sp iritedness. These represent 
two principles which ought to operate in power in presence of gainsayers and enemies, 
— T. 0. 

Ver. 12. — The good fight and its results. Instead of the struggle of the covetous 
for wealth, there ought to be the struggle of. the faithful to lay hold on the prize 
of eternal life. 

I. The Christian struggle. “Fight the good fight of faith” 1. The enemies 
in. this warfare . The world, the flesh, and the devil; the principalities and powers; 
the false teachers, with their arts of seduction. 2. The warfare itself. It is 44 a good 
fight.” (1) The term suggests that Christian life is not a mystic quietism, but an 
active effort against evil. (2) It is a good fight, because (a) it is in a good cause — 
for God and truth and salvation ; ( [b ) it is under a good Captain — Jesus Christ, the 
Captain of our salvation ; (c) it has a good result — 44 eternal life.” 3. The weapons 
in this warfare. “Faith.” It is 44 the shield of faith ” (Eph. vi. 16). This is not a 
carnal, but a spiritual weapon. Faith represents, indeed, 44 the whole armour of God,” 
which is mighty for victory. It is faith that secures 44 the victory that overcometh 
the world” (i John iv. 4, 5). 

II. I he end of the Christian struggle. 44 Lay hold on eternal life” 1, Eternal 
life is the prize, the crown , to he laid hold of by those who are faithful to death . 2. It 
is the object of our effectual calling. 45 To which thou wast called” by the grace and 
power of the Holy Spirit. 3. It is the subject of our public profession , 44 And didst 
confess the good confession before many Witnesses.” Evidently either at his baptism, 
or at his ordination to the ministry, when many witnesses would be present. 4. This 
eternal life is to be laid hold of. (1) It is held forth as the prize of the high calling 
of God, as the recompense of reward. (2) Rut the believer is to lay hold of it even 
now by faith, having a believing interest in it as a possession yet to be acquired in 
all its glorious fulness. — T. C. 


* * 
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Vers. IS— 1 $.-*~The solemn charge pressed anew upon Timothy . As he nears the 
end of the Epistle, the apostle, with a deeper solemnity of tone, repeats the charge he 
has given to his young disciple. 

L The nature and rebponsibilities of the CHARGE. “ I charge thee . . , that 
thou keep the commandment without spot and without reproach.” X. The command- 
ment is the Christian doctrine in its aspect as a rule of life and discipline , 2. It 

was to he kept with all purity and faithfulness — “ without spot and without reproach ” — 
60 that it should be unstained by no error of life, or suffer from no reproach of Unfaith- 
fulness. He must preach the pure, gospel sincerely, and his life must be so circum- 
spect that his ministry should not be blamed by the Church here or by Christ 
hereafter. ■> -h f . ..y-. 

II. The solemn appeal by which the charge is sustained. * I give thee 
charge in the sight of God, who keepeth all things alive, and Christ Jesus, who 
witnessed the good confession before Pontius Pilate.” The apostle, having referred 
to Timothy’s earlier confession before many witnesses, reminds him of the more 
tremendous presence of God himself, and of Christ Jesus, 1. God is represented here 
as Preserver, in allusion to the dangers of Timothy in the midst of Ephesian enemies, 
2. Christ Jesus is referred to as an Example of unshaken courage and fidelity to truth 
in the, "presence of death, 

III The charge is to be kept without spot or reproach till Christ’s second 
coming. “Until the appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ.” He was to be “ faithful 
unto death,” yea, even unto the second advent, 1. Jt is according to apostolic usage 
to represent the end of Christian work as well as Christian expectation as terminating , 
not upon death , hut upon the second adv nt. The complete redemption will then 
be fully realized, 2. It is not to he inferred from these words that the apostle expected 
the Lord's coming in his own lifetime. The second Thessaionian Epistle, written 
many years before, dispels such an impression. The words in ver. 15, “ in his own 
rimes,” imply a long succession of cycles or changes. 3, The second advent is to 
he brought about by God himself “ Which in his own times he shall manifest, who 
is the blessed and only Potentate, King of kings, and Lord of lords.” This picture 
of the Divine Majesty was designed to encourage Timothy, who might hereafter be 
summoned to appear before the little kings of earth, by the thought of the immeasur- 
able glory of the Potentate before whose throne all men must stand in the final 
judgment, (1) He who is possessed of exhaustless powers and perfections is essentially 
immortal — “who only hath immortality” — because he is the Source of it in all who 
partake of it; for out of him all is death. (2) He has his dwelling in the glory of 
light ineffable — “dwelling in light unapproachable, whom no man ever saw or can see.” 
(a) God is light (I John i. 5). He coverefch himself with light as with a garment 
(Ps. civ. 4) ; and he is the Fountain of light, (b) God is invisible. This is true, 
though “the pure in heart shall see God” (Matt, v. 8), and though it be that 
without holiness “no man shall see the Lord ” (Heb. xii. 14). God is invisible 
(a) to the eye of sense, (H) but he will be visible to the believer in the clear intellectual 
vision of the supernatural state. 4. All praise and honour are to he ascribed to God, 
“to whom lie honour and power everlasting. Amen.” The doxology is the natural 
ending of such a solemn charge. — T, 0, 

Vers. 17 — 19. — A word of admonition and encouragement to the rich The counsel 
carries us back to what he had been saying in previous verses. 

I. The rich are warned against a twofold danger, “To those who are rich 
in this present world give in charge not to be high-minded.” It is implied that there 
were rich mm as well as poor slaves in the Church at Ephesus. 1. The danger;^, 
high-mindeduem. A haughty disposition is often engendered by wealth. The rich 
may be tempted to look down with contempt on the poor, as if they, forsooth, were 
the special favourites of Heaven because They had been so highly favoured with 
worldly substance. 2. The danger of trusting in wealth. “ Kor to set their hope 
upon the uncertainty of riches.” (1) It is a great risk for a rich man to say to gold, 
“ Thou art my hope; and to the tine gold, Thou art my confidence” (Job xxxi. 24), 
(2) Our tenure of wealth is very uncertain. It is uncertain (a) because riches may 
take to themselves wings and flee away; (5) because we may be taken away by death 
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from the enjoyment of our possessions ; (c) because riclies cannot satisfy the. deep 
hunger of the human heart. 3. The safety of trusting in God. “ But upon the 
living God, who giveth us all things richly for enjoyment/’ (1) Gmd is the sole Giver 
of ail we possess. (2) He giveth to us all richly according to our need. (3) He 
giveth it for our enjoyment, so that we may take comfort in his rich provision. (4) 
As the living God, he is an unexhaustible Fountain of blessings, so that no uncertainty 
can ever attach to the supply. 

II. The rich are encouraged to make a right use of their wealth. 

1. “ That they do good ” (1) Rich men may do evil to others by fraud or oppression, 
and evil to themselves by habits of luxury and intemperance. (2) They are 
rather to abound in acts of beneficence to all men, and especially to the household 
of faith, after the example of him who “went about every day doing good” (Acts 
x. 38). 2. “ Fiich in good works f as if in opposition to the riches of this world. 
They are to abound in the doing of them, like Dorcas, who was tf full of good works 
and almsdeeds.” Wealth of this sort is the least disappointing both here and here- 
after, and has no uncertainty in its results. 3. “ Beady to distribute.” Willing ‘to 
give unasked; cheerful in the distribution of their favours ; giving without grudging 
and without delay. 4. “ Willing to communicate As if to recognize, not merely 
a common humanity, but a common Christianity with the poor. The rich ought to 
share their possessions with the poor. 

III. Encouragements to the discharge of these duties. “ Laying up in store 
for themselves as a treasure a good foundation against the time to come, that they may 
lay hold upon the true life.” 1 . It is possible for rich believers to lay up treasure 
in heaven . This treasure is a foundation against the time to come. (1) Not a 
foundation of merit, for we are only saved by the merits of Christ ; (2) but a founda- 
tion in heaven, solid, substantial, and durable — unlike uncertain riches of earth; good 
in its nature and results — unlike earthly riches, which often are the undoing of men. 
“Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness” (Luke xvi. 9). 

2. Our riches may have an influence on our true life hereafter. u That they may 
lay hold on the true life.” (1) Not in the way of merit ; (2) but in the way of grace, 
for the very rewards of the future are of grace; (3) the end of all our effort is the 
true lifje, in contrast to the vain, transitory, short-sighted life of earth. — T. C. 

Vers. 20, 21. — Concluding exhortation and benediction . The parting counsel of 
the apostle goes back upon the substance of all his past counsels. It. includes a 
positive and a negative counsel. 

I. A positive counsel. “ 0 Timothy, keep the deposit” entrusted to thee. This 
refers to the doctrine of the gospel. It is “the faith once delivered to the saints n 
(Jude 3). 1. The doctrine of the gospel is thus not something discovered by man, but 

delivered to man. 2. It is placed in the hands of Timothy as a trustee, to be kept 
for the use of others. It is a treasure in earthen vessels, to be jealously guarded against 
robbers and foes. 3. If it is kept , it will in turn keep ns. 

IL A negative counsel. “ Avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions 
of knowledge falsely so called : which some professing erred concerning the faith.” 
1. The duty of turning awayfrom. empty discourses and the ideas of a false knowledge. 
(1) Buch things were utterly profitless as to spiritual result, (2) They were antago- 
nistic to the doctrine of godliness ; for they represented theories of knowledge put forth 
by false teachers, which ripened in due time into the bitter Gnosticism of later times. 
It was a knowledge that falsely arrogated to itself that name, for it was based on 
ignorance or denial of God’s truth. 2. The danger of such teachings. (1) Borne 
members of the Church were led to profess such doctrines, perhaps because they wore 
a seductive aspect of asceticism, or pretended to show a shorter cut to heaven. (2) 
Rut they lost their way and “erred concerning the faith.” This false teaching, under- 
mined the true faith of the gospel. (3) As the tense implies an event that occurred in 
the past, these persons were not now in the communion of the Ephesian Church.-— T. C. 

Ver. 3. — The health of religion . “ Wholesome words.” There is no word more 
representative of the spirit of the gospel than this word “wholesome*” It shows us 
that the gospel means health. 
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I. They are wholesome because they are healing words. They heal breaches ; 
in families ; they heal the division between God and the soul ; they heal the heart 
itself. And in the vade-mecum of the Bible we find a cure for all the diseases of the 
inner man. 

IL They are wholesome words as contrasted with other literatures. With 
much that is good in the best of authors, there is much that is harmful. All is not 
wholesome in Dante, or Goethe, or Shakespeare. It requires an infinite mind to 
inspire words that shall always and ever be wholesome; and it would be difficult to 
speak of any human literature that is wholesome every way. Some has in it too much 
romance and sentiment; some has too great a power upon the passions; some feeds the 
intellect and starves the heart. "V 

III. These words are wholesome in every sphere. It is not too much to say of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ that it saves and sanctifies body, soul, and spirit. It has no 
word of encouragement to the unwashed monk, or to the ascetic who neglects the care 
of the body. It supplies a true culture to the mind, and feeds and nourishes all the 
graces of the heart. So it becomes a doctrine according to godliness. — W. M. S. 

Yer.®.— The wealth of religion. “But godliness with contentment is great gain.” 
We learn from these words — 

I. That men are rich in what they are. It is a mistake to think of riches as 
belonging merely to the estate. We may catalogue the possessions of the outward life, 
but they are only “ things.” How many men learn too late that they are not rich in 
what they have! Godliness is the truest riches, because it is God-likeness; the image 
which no earthly artist can produce! The highest good conceivable is to be like God. 

II. Men are rich in what they can do without. “ With contentment.” Let us 
study, not so much what we may secure, as what we are able to enjoy existence without. 
Men multiply their cares often as they multiply their means; and some men, with 
competency in a cottage, have not been sorry that they lost a palace. “ Contentment is 
great gain it sets the mind free from anxious care ; it prevents the straining after false 
effect ; it has more time to enjoy the flowers at its feet, instead of straining to secure the 
meadows of the far-away estate. 

III. Men must leave everything; they can carry nothing away. That is 
certain; and yet the word must be read thoughtfully. Nothing save conscience and 
character and memory. Still the words are true, that we can carry nothing out ; for 
these are not “things,” but part of our personality. The body returns to the dust, but 
the spirit — to the God who gave it. Let this check all undue anxiety, and cure our 
foolish envy as we look around upon all the coveted positions of men. “ We brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” — W. M. S. 

Vers. 1—10. — Slaves and heretics. I. Duties of Christian slaves. 1. Toward 
unbelieving masters. “Let as many as are servants under the yoke count their own 
masters wor thy of all honour, that the Name of God and the doctrine be not blasphemed.” 
Paul had to legislate for a social condition which was, to a considerable extent, different 
from ours. In the early Christian Churches there were not a lew whose social condition 
was that of slaves. They are pointed to here as being under the yoke as servants. To 
service there was added the oppressive circumstance of being under the yoke. That is, 
they were like cattle with the yoke on them — having no rights, any more than cattle, 
to bestow their labour where they liked, but only where their masters liked. It was a 
degradation of human beings, for which no apology could be made. Under Christianity 
the eyes of Christian slaves could not he altogether closed to the flagrant injustice 
inflicted on them. They would also see that, in this sonship and heirship of glory, 
they were really exalted above unbelieving masters. It would have been easy, with 
such materials, to have inflamed their minds against their masters. But Paul, as a wise 
legislator, understood better the obligations of Christianity. No inflammatory word 
does he address to them ; he tells them, not of rights, but of duties. Their masters, 
notwithstanding their being identified with injustice, were still their own masters, i.e. 
men to whom in the providence of God they were subordinated. Let them be counted 
worthy of all honour, even as he has already said that the presbyters, or ecclesiastical 
rulers, are to be counted worthy of honour. And we need not wonder at this ; for still, 
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at the basis of things, they are the representatives of Divine authority. As such — and 
who are wholly entitled to be called worthy representatives? — let them be counted 
worthy of all proper honour. Let them be treated thus, that the Kame of God and the 
doctrine he not blasphemed. There was involved in their conduct the Name of God, i.e. 
of the true God, as distinguished from the false gods which their masters worshipped. 
There was also involved the teaching, i.e. what Christianity taught about things. If 
they were insubordinate, both would be evil spoken of. The heathen masters would 
think of Christianity as upturning the fundamental relations of things. We are apt to 
forget how much the Divine honour is involved in our conduct. We should give such 
a living representation of our religion as will give none occasion to blaspheme. 2. 
Toward believing masters . “ And they that have believing masters, let them not 

despise them, because they are brethren ; but let them serve them the rather, because 
they that partake of the benefit are believing and beloved.” Men might be despotic 
masters, holders of slaves, and yet be Christians, their conscience not being educated 
upon that point. It was not said to them that they were to go and liberate their slaves. 
It was better that they should receive the essence of Christianity without their pre- 
judices being raised on that point; correction on it, from the working of Christian 
influences, was sure to follow, with a slowness, however, that might leave many unen- 
lightened of that generation of them. It seems to be implied that, though unenlightened, 
they gave their slaves Christian treatment, i.e. treated them as not under the yoke, in 
the avoidance of harshness and unreasonable exactions often associated with the yoke. 
This was rightly to be interpreted as a homage rendered to brotherhood in Christ. 
Rut let not slaves he led into a mistaken interpretation of brotherhood. It did not 
mean that respect was no longer due to their masters. The earthly relation, though not 
so deep as the new relation in Christ, still stood, as giving form to duty. Let them 
not despise them, i.e . refuse the respect due to superiors. And, instead of giving 
them less service, let it be the other way. Give more service, because they that get 
the benefit of it are of the same faith, and beloved as masters that have learned from 
Christ the law of kindness. Emphasizing what has been said . “ These things teach 
and exhort,” There was to be both direction and enforcement. 

II. Heretics. 1. Standard in relation to which they are heretics. “If any man 
teacheth % different doctrine, and consenteth not to sound words, even the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness.” The other 
doctrine is that which departs from the standard. This is contained in the words of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. He is the Truth, and has the right to rule all minds. There is 
a healthy vigour in his words, not the sickliness that there was in the words of the 
heretical teachers. The doctrine contained in the words of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
that which is according to godliness. There is grounded in our nature, apart from all 
teachings, a certain religiosity. That is, we are made to have certain states of our 
soul toward God, such as reverence. As we cherish these states we are pious, godly. 
What our Lord taught was in accordance with the norm of godliness in our original 
constitution, and was fitted to effect godliness as a result. The condemnation of the 
heretics was, that in not consenting to the words of our Lord Jesus Christ they were 
going away to doctrines which were not fitted to promote piety. 2. Moral characteriza- 
tion. (1) From the inftatedness of ignorance. “ He is puffed up, knowing nothing.” 
It is only in Christ that we have the right point of view. If, therefore, we are not 
taught by him, we know nothing aright. Those who have true knowledge are humbled 
under a sense of what they do not know. The heretics who had not even a smattering 
of true knowledge were puffed up with conceit of the multitude of things which they 
knew. (2) From the morbidness of sophistry. “Rut doting about questionings and 
disputes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, wranglings of 
men corrupted in mind and bereft of the truth.” Not consenting to sound words, they 
have diseased action. That in which they show themselves diseased is in busying 
themselves, not, like Christian inquirers, around realities, but, like the sophists with 
whom Socrates had to do, around questionings which become disputes of words. This 
disease of hair-splitting is attended with various evil consequences : envy toward those 
who evince superior skill, strife with those who will not admit the value of the distinc- 
tions, ratings where there is not reason, evil surmisings where there is not charity, and 
frequent and more bitter collisions where the truth, not honestly dealt with, is forcibly 
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taken away. 3. "The special obnoxiousness of their teaching . (1) This was in asserting 
that godliness was a wag of gain. “ Supposing that godliness is a way of gain.” This 
was evidently a stratagem on the part of the heretics. Suspected of a worldliness that 
was unbecoming their religious pretensions* they got over it by taking up the position 
that godliness was a gainful trade. They appealed to men to be religious for the sake 
of the worldly gain it would bring to them. It can he seen that the apostle regards 
the heretical maxim with contempt. It is a maxim from which many act who would 
not like to admit it in words. They keep up religious appearances, not because they 
have any love for religion, but because it would be damaging to them to appear 
irreligious. (2) Godliness is a wag of gain if associated with contentment “But god- 
liness with contentment is great gain.” “Elegantly, and not without ironical correction 
to a sense that is contrary, he gives a new turn to the same words” (Calvin). God- 
liness (what we have in relation to God) is great gain ; but its gain lies in its producing 
a contented mind (in relation to ourselves). Where a man is contented it is as though he 
owned the whole world. (3) Reasons for contentment Our natural bareness . “ For we 
brought nothing into the world, for neither can we carry anything out.” The same 
thought is expressed in Job i 21 and in Eccles. v. 15. Viewed at two points we are 
absolutely poor. There was a time when earthly good was not ours, and there will 
come a time when it will cease to be ours. We are not, then, to make an essential of 
what only pertains to our earthly state. We can do with little. “ But having food and 
covering we shall be therewith content” Something added to our bare natural condi- 
tion we need while we are in this world, and it will not be wanting ; but it does not 
need to be much. Food and covering, these will suffice for us. We can do with less 
than we imagine. Shakespeare tells us that 

“ The poorest man 
Is in the poorest thing superfluous, 

Demands for nature more than nature claims/* 

“The rock of our present day is that no one knows how to live upon little; the great 
men of antiquity were generally poor. The retrenchment of useless expenditure, the 
laying aside of what one may call the relatively necessary, is the high-road to Christian 
disentanglement of heart, just as it was to that of ancient vigour. A greats soul in a 
■ small house is the idea which has al ways touched me more than any other ” (Lacordaire). 
The sad result of the opposite state . “But they that desire to be rich fall into a tempta- 
tion and a snare and many foolish and hurtful lusts, such as drown men in destruction 
and perdition/’ By them that desire to be rich we are to understand those who, instead 
of being contented with what they can enjoy with God’s blessing and what they can 
use for God’s glory, make riches their object in life. They fall Into a state of mind 
that is seductive and fettering. And this unnatural craving for possession does not stand 
alone, but has many affiliated lusts, such as love for display, love for worldly company, 
love for the pleasures of the table. Of these no rational account can be given, and they 
are hurtful even to the extent of drowning men in misery, expressed by two very 
strong words — destruction and perdition. Confirmation of the last reason . Proverbial 
saying. “For the love of money is a root of all kinds of evil/’ The proverb is in- 
tended to have a certain startling nature. Desire of money is not certainly the only 
root of evils, but it is conspicuously the root of evils. We need only think of the lies, 
thefts, oppressions, jealousies, murders, wars, lawsuits, sensuality, prayerlessness, that 
have been caused by it. The victims . “Which some reaching after have been led 
astray from the faith, and have pierced themselves through with many sorrows/’ The 
apostle thinks of the ravages wrought on some he knew. Within the Christian circle, 
they unlawfully reached after gain. This led to their wandering from the faith, and to 
their being pierced through, as with a sword, with many sorrows; bitter reflections on 
the past, disappointment with what they lid obtained, apprehensions of the future. 
These he would point to as beacons , warning off the rock of avarice. — R. F. 

Vers. 11 — 16. — The Christian gladiator. The gladiator was one who fought, in the 
arena, at the amphitheatre of an ancient city, such as the Colosseum at Rome, for the 
amusement of the public. It made life real and earnest to be compelled to enterthe lists, 
in which the issue was generally victory or death. 
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i( And now 

The aTena swims around him — he is gone ? 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who worn. 

He heard it, but he heeded not— -his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He recked not of the life he lost or prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 

• There were his young barbarians all at play— 

There was their Dacian mother ! he, their sire. 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday” 

L Meed of preparation- <f But thou, 0 man of God, flee these things ; and follow 
after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness.” We know what can be 
undergone by men of the lowest order, when they put themselves in training for 
entering the prize-ring. Accustomed to spend the greater part of their time in the 
public-house, they are found rigorously foregoing their pleasures and entailing upon 
themselves hard employment. In what these pugilists forego and endure, do they not 
put to blush many Christians, who cannot be said to forego much, or -to give hard 
service for their religion ? There is, we are here taught, what becomes the man of God, 
is. the highest type of man — the man who tries to work out the Divine idea of his life 
and to come to be God-like in his character. “ 0 man of God, learn from these men of 
a low order. They flee their wonted pleasures ; flee thou,” says the apostle in earnest 
address , u these things,” is, as appears from the context, those habits of mind which we 
call worldly , tendencies to sink higher things in the pursuit of worldly ends, money, 
enjoyment, position for ourselves, and for our children. Christians who may have no 
taste for what are regarded as coarse pleasures, may yet be worldly in their ideas and 
habits. Such worldiiness is unworthy of the. man of God ; vulgar, demeaning in him. 
0 man of God, flee thou worldliness, as thou wouldst a wild beast. Flee it, as certain 
to eat up thy true manliness. It may be said that more havoc has been wrought in 
the Church by worldiiness than by intemperance. And the one is not so easily dealt 
with as the other. The intemperate man may be laid hold on, and aided out of his 
intemperance. But the worldly man may be in position in the Church; and who is 
likely to succeed in aiding him out of his worldiiness ? And so, while the one may be 
rescued, the other may continue to be the prey of destructive habits that are growing 
upon hirn. The other side of duty refers to the acquiring of good habits of mind that 
are required for the fight. And as the word for worldly habits is flee, so the word for 
good habits is pursue. It is implied that worldiiness seeks us, and we need to get out 
of its way, to flee from it as from a wild beast. Good habits, on the other hand, retreat 
from us ; they are apt to evade us, and we need to pursue them with all the keenness with 
which a ravenous wild beast pursues its prey. It is hard for us to come up t /them, 
and to have them as our enjoyed possession. The good habits, so ill to grasp, which are 
needed for the fight by the man of God are particularized. First of all he must have 
righteousness, or the habit of going by rule. And along with this he must have godli- 
ness, or the habit of referring to God. Then he must have faith , which covers his 
defencelessness. Along with this he must have love, which supplies him with fire. He 
must also have patience , which enables him to hold out to the end . And along with this 
he must have meekness, which makes his spirit proof against all accumulation of wrong. 
In the eye of the world, these habits may seem unmanly ; but, 0 man of God, be true 
to thyself, and pursue them; let them not escape from thee; by God’s decree they shall 
reward thy eager pursuit. 

II. Mature of the fight. “ Fight the good fight of the faith.” He that has the 
faith of a Christian is necessitated to fight. There is revealed to his faith a God in the 
heavens, who hates sin, and who also seeks the salvation of souls. In the light of this, 
which ought to be an increasing light, there is presented an exposure . He comes to 
see that there are in his fiesh tendencies which are against God. He comes also to see 
that there is in the world, in its opinion and custom, much that is against God. As, 
then, he would stand by God, he must fight against the fiesh and the world — against 
what *vould tempt to sin, from within and from without. It is a good fight, being for 
the cause of God, which is also the cause of man in his establishment in righteousness 
. and love. * It is a good fight, being grounded in the victory of Christ and carried on 
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hopefully under his leadership. It is a fight into which the man of God can throw 
his undivided energies, his warmest enthusiasm. Many a fight which receives the 
plaudits of men has, in the strict review, only a seeming or superficial goodness. But 
the fight into which the man of God throws himself Can stand the severest tests of 
goodness. Be it thine, then, 0 man of God, to fight the good fight of the faith. 

III. The priceless prize. “Lay hold on the life eternal, whereunto thou wasfc 
called, and didst confess the good confession in the sight of many witnesses.' 1 ’ The 
prize for which the gladiator fought was not all unsubstantial. It was life. It meant 
the enjoyment of liberty, return to his rude hut, his young barbarians, and their 
■'Dacian mother.” Still 'that life had in it elements of unsatisfactoriness and decay. 
It was savage life, below the level of civilized life. Such as. it was in its rude delights, 
it was not beyond accident and death. But the prize for which the Christian gladiator 
fights, is life eternal , This is not to be confounded with perpetuity of existence, which 
may be felt to be an intolerable burden. The importance of existence lies in its joyous 
elements, experience of healthful activity, arid of communion with those we love. So 
the life, which is here presented as. the prize, is that kind of existence in which there is 
n free, unrestrained play of our powers, and in which we have 'communion with the 
Father of our spirits and with the spirits of the just. And the life has such a principle 
in it, such subsistence in the living God, as to be placed above the reach of death, as 
only to be brought forth into all its joyousness by death. The counsel of the apostle 
is to lay hold on this priceless prize. 0 man of God, do not let it escape thee. Stretch 
forward to it with a feeling of its supreme desirableness , It is worthy of all the strain 
to which thou canst put thyself. The counsel of the apostle is supported by a reference 
to a marked period in the past — apparently entrance on the Christian life, or that which 
was expressive of it to Timothy, viz. his baptism . It was a period in which Divine 
action and human action met. It was God calling him to life eternal. It was at the 
same time Timothy confessing a good confession— apparently saying that life eternal 
was his aim. Come persecution, come death, life eternal he would seek to gain. This 
confession he made in the sight of many witnesses, present on the occasion of his 
baptism, who could .speak to the earnestness of spirit with which he entered on his 
Christian career. 0 man of God, fight, remembering thy Divine calling and thy solemn 
engagements. 

IV. The witnesses. “I charge thee in the sight of God, who quickeneth all things, 
and of Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed the good confession; that 
thou keep the commandment, without spot, without reproach.” The many witnesses 
just mentioned call up such a scene as was to he witnessed in the Colosseum. There 
was an assemblage of eighty-seven thousand people, tier above tier all round. As the 
gladiator stepped into the arena, he might well be awed by so vast and unwonted 
a crowd. But this would quickly give way to the feeling of what depended on the way 
in which he quitted himself. And there would not he absent from his mind the 
thought of the applause which would reward a victory. 0 man of God, thou art now 
in the arena, and there are many onlookers. They are watching how thou art quitting 
thyself in the fight of the faith. — whether thou art realizing the seriousness of thy 
position, thy splendid opportunity. Their approval is worthy of being considered, 
worthy of being coveted by thee, and should help to nerve thee to the fight. But there 
was one pre-eminent personage who was expected to grace a Boman gladiatorial festival, 
viz. the emperor. As the gladiator entered, his eye would rest on the emperor and 
his attendants. And he would have a peculiar feeling in being called upon to fight under 
the eye of the august Csesar, to whom he would look up as to a very god. So, 0 man 
of God, there is one great Personage who is looking down on the arena in which thou 
art, and under whose eye thou art called upon to fight. It is not a Ceesar — a man horn 
and upheld and mortal like other men ; hut it is God, who quickeneth all things— t\\Q 
Substratum of all created existence, the almighty Upholder of men, the almighty 
Upholder of the universe with all its forms of life. There is another Personage, and yet 
not another. This is Christ Jesus , who before Pontius Pilate witnessed the good 
confession . “ Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a King then ? Jesus answered, 
Thou sayest that I am a King. To this end was I born, and for this cause cauw I into 
the world, that I should bear witness of the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.” “ In these words we see the majesty and fearless exposure of Jesus, 
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4 1 cannot and will not deny that I am a King. It is my office to declare the truth ; 
it is by the influence of truth that I am to reign in the hearts of men, and I cannot 
shrink from asserting this most important truth, that I have the power and authority 
of a sovereign at once to rule and to defend my people. Let not this doctrine offend. 
Every one who is of the truth, who loves the light, and whose mind is open to 
conviction, heareth and acknowledged this and all my doctrines. 5 These words, spoken 
at so interesting and trying a period, discover to us the elevation of our Saviour in 
a very striking light. We see his mind unbroken by suffering. We see in him the 
firmest adherence to the doctrines he had formerly taught. We see in him a conscious 
dignity, a full conviction of the glory and power with which he was invested. He 
asserts his royal office, not from ostentation, not amidst a host of flatterers, hut in the 
face of enemies; and when he made this solemn declaration his appearance bore little 
conformity, indeed, to the splendour of earthly monarehs.” There is a difference 
between the good confession of Timothy and the good confession of Christ indicated in 
the language. Timothy confessed his good confession, i.e. in the way of saying before- 
hand what he would do in the trial. Christ' witnessed his good confession, i.e. 
authenticated it by making it in the immediate prospect of death. He went forth from 
Pilate’s judgment-hall and sealed his confession with his blood. He was thus the first 
and greatest of confessors. It adds much in the way of definiteness , that we can thus 
think of him. It also adds much in the way of bracing . There is a halo around the 
great Onlooker from his past. The presence in a battle of the hero of a hundred fights, 
of a Napoleon or Wellington, is worth some additional battalions. So, 0 man of God, 
be braced up to the fight, by the thought that thou art fighting under the eye of 
thy God, under the eye of thy Saviour. Aud do not think of getting the prize 
surreptitiously, but only by fair means, keeping to the rules of the contest, what is here 
called keeping the commandment , so that no little spot is made on it, no little dishonour 
done to it. For, however little, it means so much taken away from the value of the 
prize. I charge thee, then, says the apostle, in these great j>resences keep the com- 
mandment. 

Y. Final event. “Until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ: which in its 
own times he shall show, who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords ; who only hath immortality, dwelling in light unapproachable ; whom 
no man hath seen, nor can see : to whom be honour and power eternal. Amen." The 
final event of the day, on the occasion of a great gladiatorial show, was the coming 
forward of Caesar, in circumstances of pomp, to crown, or otherwise reward, the victors. 
So the final event of time will be the coming forward of our Lord Jesus Christ (as from 
looking on) to crown the victors in the good fight of the faith. There is reference to 
the same event in 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. It would be the proudest moment of a man’s life 
when he was called forth to receive the prize from the hand of his emperor. So it will 
be a moment of greatest satisfaction to the believer when he is called forth (as by the 
herald proclaiming his name before a great assemblage) to receive the crown from the 
hand of his Lord. He will not certainly be filled with self-satisfaction. He will feel 
that he is only a debtor to Christ, and his first impulse will be to cast his crown at the 
feet of his great Benefactor. This appearing God is to show, i.e. to effect and to bring 
forth into view. He is to show it in its own times— at present hidden, but clear to the 
mind of God, and to be shown when his purposes are ripe. He who is to eflVct the 
appearing is appropriately adored as the Potentate (the Wield er of power). Not loss 
appropriately is he adored as the blessed or (better) the happy Potentate, i.e. self-happy, 
having all elements of happiness within himself, no void within his infinite existence to 
fill up, but not therefore disposed to keep happiness to himself, rather prompted, in his 
own experience of happiness, to bestow it on others, first in creation and then in 
redemption. It is the happy Wielder of power that is to bring about an event that is 
fraught with so much happiness to believers. He shall show it, for he is the only 
Potentate ; none can dispute the name with him. There are powers under him as there 
were rulers, with different names, under the emperor; but he is the King of kings and 
Lord of lords — sovereign Disposer of all human and angelic representatives of power. 
“The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as the rivers of water : he turns it 
[however impetuous] whithersoever he will.” He shall show it in its own times ; for, 
however' distant those times, he shall live to do it, being the only One who* hath 
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Immortality from himself, essential imperviousness to decay. He shall show it, who is 
himself inaccessible within a circle of light, and not only never seen by men but 
necessarily invisible to men, i.e. in the unveiled brightness of his glory. All honour 
and power eternal, then, he to this God. We may judge of what the appearing is to 
be that is to be effected by One in whoso praise the apostle breaks forth in so lofty 
a strain. We may conclude that it is to he the grandest display of the honour and 
power of God. And what a privilege that the humble believer— victor in the battle of 
life— is to be called forth before an assembled universe, under the presidency of Christ 
and by the hand of Christ, to be crowned with the life eternal 1 Let every one add his 
Amen to the ascription of honour and power to God, as displayed in the appearing of 
Christ.— R. F. - 

Vers. 17 — 21 .—Parting words . I. Warning to the rich. “ Charge them that 
are rich in this present world, that they be not high-minded, nor have their hope set 
on the uncertainty of riches, but on God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.’ 5 
The apostle’s fear of worldliness in the Church still possesses him. He does not 
now regard those who wish to be rich, hut those who are rich. He at once reminds 
them of the relative value of their riches, as extending only to this present world. He 
warns them against the clanger of being high-minded, i.e. lifted up above others under a 
sense of their importance on account of their riches. He warns them also against the 
kindred danger, which separates, not so much from men as from God, viz, their setting 
their hope on their riches. “Jesus looked round about, and saith unto his disciples, 
How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God!” And the 
disciples were astonished at his words. But Jesus answered again, and said unto them, 
“ Children, how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God t” 
The difficulty of the rich is that they are tempted to set their hope on their riches. One 
reason for their not doing so, is that their hope should not he set on an uncertainty 
such as riches is. The true Object of our hope is God, who is of a liberal disposition. 
He giveth us not merely the necessaries of life, but he giveth us richly all things. 
In his disposition we have a better guarantee for our not wanting, than in clutching to 
any riches. He giveth us things to enjoy, not to draw us away from our fellow-men, 
not to draw us away from himself, but to enjoy as his gifts, through which he would 
tell us of the kindness of his heart, * 

II. The bight coubse fob them. “That they do good, that they he rich in good 
works, that they be ready to distribute, willing to communicate.” They were to seek 
to promote the happiness of others. As they were rich, they had it in their power, 
above others, to do beautiful actions. They were to be free in making distribution of 
what they had. They were to be ready to admit others to share with them. In 
a word, they were to counteract worldly habits of mind by cultivating habits of 
benevolence. There is the duty of giving the Lord the firstfruits of our substance, 
a proportion of our income ; there is here inculcated the cultivation of the disposition 
toward others that is to go along with that, 

III. Advantage of the eight coubse. “Laying up in store for themselves a good 
foundation against the time to come, that they may lay hold on the life which is 
life indeed ” What they took from their plenty and gave for others they were not to 
lose, hut were to have it as a treasure laid up for them. “Their estates will not die 
with them, hut they will have joy and comfort of them in the other world, and have 
cause to bless God for them to all eternity ” (Beveridge), The treasure is thought of as 
a good foundation, by resting on which they would lay hold on the life which was life 
indeed. The time is coming when this world will be taken away from beneath our 
feet* What have we sent before us into the next world, so as to keep us from sinking 
in the new condition of things, to hear us up so that we shall not earn, but receive, from 
Christ’s hand and through Christ’s merit, the life indeed ? The answer here is — what 
we have denied ourselves, what we have unselfishly sacrificed for others. 

v IV. Concluding eabnest address .to Timothy. 1. What he was to keep. “0 
Timothy, guard Jhat which, is- committed unto thee.” The deposit is the doctrine 
delivered to Timothy to preach, as opposed to what follows. “ We have an exclamation 
alike of foreknowledge and of fondness. For he foresaw future errors, which he mourned 
over beforehand.^. What does he mean by guarding the deposit? Guard it, say$ he, on 
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account of thieves, on account of enemies who while men sleep maj? sow tares amidst 
the good seed. What is the deposit ? It is that which was entrusted to thee, not 
found by thee ; which thou hast received, not invented ; a matter, not of genius, but of 
teaching ; not of private usurpation, but of public tradition ; a matter brought to thee, 
not put" forth by thee; in which thou oughtest to be, not au enlarger, but a guardian; not 
an originator, but a disciple; not leading, but following. Keep, saitb be, the deposit; 
preserve intact and inviolate the talent of the catholic faith. What has been entrusted 
to thee, let the same remain with thee ; let that same be handed down by thee. Gold 
thou hast received, gold return, I should he sorry thou shouldst substitute ought else. 
I should be sorry that for gold thou shouldst substitute lead, impudently, or brass, 
fraudulently. I do not want the* mere appearance of gold, but its actual reality. 
Not that there is to be no progress in religion, in Christ’s Church. Let there fe 
so by all means, and the greatest progress; but, then, let it be real progress, not 
a change of faith. Let the intelligence of the whole Church and its individual 
members increase exceedingly, provided it be only on its own head, the doctrine 
being still the same.” 2. What he was to avoid. “Turning away from the profane 
babblings and oppositions of the knowledge which is falsely so called; which some 
professing have erred concerning the faith.” The errors are called profane babblings, 
similarly to the characterization of them in ch. i. 6 and iv. 7. They are also called 
oppositions of a falsely named enosis, i.e. to the true gnosis in the gospel. There were 
some defections on account of Gnostic tendencies even in the apostle’s day ; and it was 
very much the design of this letter to warn his pupil against them. 

Y . Benediction. “ Grace be with you.” It seems better to regard the benediction 
for Timothy alone. He has been so busy in laying down ecclesiastical rules for the 
direction of Timothy as superintendent, that he has no space left for personal references, 
but closes abruptly with the briefest form of benediction,-— & F* 
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ii£E SECOND EPISTLE OF 

PAUL TO TIMOTHY. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB L 

Ver. 1. — Christ Jesus for Jesus Christ , 
A.V. and T.B, ; the life for jf/«, A.V. The 
life is a little clearer than life, as showing 
that “life” (not ‘‘promise”) is the ante- 
cedent to “ which.” According to the pro- 
mise denotes the subject-matter with which, 
as an apostle, he had to deal, viz. the pro- 
mise of eternal life in Christ Jesus, and the 
end for which he was called, viz. to preach 
that promise (comp. Titus I. 2). 

Yer. 2. — Beloved child for dearly beloved 
son, A.Y. ; peace for and pease , A.Y. My 
belove&sphild. In I Tim. i. 2 (as in Titus i. 
4) It is “my true child,” or “my, own son,” 
A.V. The idea broached by. some commen- 
tators, that this variation in expression marks 
some change in St. Paul’s confidence in 
Timothy, seems utterly unfounded. The 
exhortations to boldness and courage which 
follow were the natural results of the danger 
in which St. Paul’s own life was, and the 
depression of spirits caused by the desertion 
of many friends (ch. iv. 10 — ifi). St. Paul, 
too, knew that the time was close at hand 
when Timothy, still young, would no longer 
have him to lean upon and look up to, and 
therefore would prepare him for it; and 
possibly he may have seen some symptoms 
of weakness in Timothy’s character, which 
made him anxious, as appears, indeed, in the 
course of this Epistle. Grace, etc. (so 1 
Tim. i. 2; Titus i. 4, A. V. ; 2 John 3). Jude 
has “mercy, peace, and love.” The salutation 
m Eph. i. 2 is “ grace and peace,” as also in 
Bom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 3, and elsewhere in St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and in Bev. i. 4. 

Yer. 3. — In a pure for with pure, A.Y . ; 
how unceasing for that without ceasing, A.Y. ; 
is my remembrance for I have remembrance , 
A.Y. ; supplications for prayers, A.Y. For 
,wh;m I serve from my fathers in a pure 
commence, comp. Acts xxiii. 1. How Un- 
ix. TIMOTHY. 


ceasing, etc. The construction of the sen- 
tence which follows is difficult and ambigu- 
ous. For what does the apostle give thanks 
to God? The answer to this question will 
give the clue to the explanation. The only 
thing mentioned in the context which seems 
a proper subject of thanksgiving is that 
which is named in ver. 5, viz. the “ unfeigned 
faith ” that was in Timothy. That this was 
a proper subject of thanksgiving we learn 
from Eph. i. 15, where St. Paul writes that, 
having heard of their faith in the Lord 
Jesus, he ceased not to give thanks for them, 
making mention of them in his prayers (set , 
too, I Thess. i. 2). Assuming, then, that 
this was the subject of his thanksgiving, we 
notice especially the reading of the R.T., 
\a0c6r, “ having received,” and the note of 
Bengel that virSju.vnaip \afi0dv€iv means to 
be reminded of any one by another, as dis- 
tinguished from dm/APYiGuv, which is used 
when any one comes to your recollection 
without external prompting; both which 
fall in with our previous conclusion. And. 
we get for the main sentence the satisfactory 
meaning : “ I give thanks to God that I have 
received (or, because I have received) a 
most pleasant reminder (from some letter or 
visitor to which he does not further allude) 
of your unfeigned faith,” etc. The main 
sentence clearly is: “I thank God . . . 
having been reminded of the unfeigned faith 
that is in thee.” The intermediate words 
are, in Paul’s manner, parenthetical and 
explanatory. Being about to say that it was 
at some special remembrance of Timothy’s 
faith that he gave thanks, the thought arose 
in his mind that there was a continual 
remembrance of him day and night in his 
prayers ; that he was ever thinking of him, 
longing to see him, and to have the tears 
shed at their parting turned into joy at their 
meeting again. And so he interposes this 
thought, and prefaces it with — not 

B 
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surely, “low,” as in the B.V., but in the 
sense of kM j, “as,” “just as.” And so the 
w hole passage comes out: “ Just as 1 have 
an unceasing remembrance of you m my 
-prayers, day and night, longing to see you, 
that the tears which I remember you shed 
at our parting may he turned into joy, so do 
I give special thanks to God on the remem- 
brance of your faith . . ' . , 

Ver. 4. — Longing, for greatly desiring , A. v 
remembering for being mindful of , A .V. 

Yer. 5. — Having been reminded of tor 
vlien I call to remembrance , A.V. ; m ^ ie f 
f,»r that in thee , A.V. Unfeigned (avmorcpl- 
roj); as 1 Tim. i. 5 (see also Rom. xm», 

» Cor. vi. 6; I Pet. i. 22; Jas. m. 17). 
Saving been reminded, etc. (see preceding 
j K ,te\ Thy grandmother Lois. Mam 
properly corresponds exactly to our word 
- mamma.” In 4 Macc. xvi. 9, Ou fot 
K M, 0«fea fXixKapia-Q'hc'Ofiaiy “ I shall never be 
called a happy grandmother, and here (the 
only place where it is found in the New 
Testament) it has the sense of grand- 
mother” It is hardly a real word, and has 
no place in Stephens’ ‘Thes, except inci- 
dentally by comparison with irdm. it has, 
however, a classical usage.. The proper 
word for a “grandmother’ is rf)6m Lois; 
a name not found elsewhere, possibly mean- 
in- "good,” or “excellent” from. the same 
root as Xwtrepos and Xmaros, This and the 
following Eunice are examples of the fre- 
quent use of Greek or Latin names by Jews. 
Eunice, wo know from Acts. xvi. 1, was a 
Jewess and a Christian, as it would seem 

her mother Lois was before her. 

Yer 6 — For the which cause for wherefore, 
A.V through the laying for by the putting, 
A V. Eor which cause (5 1 * %v driest) ; so ver. 
12 and Titus i. 13, but nowhere else m fet. 

Paul’s Epistles, though common elsewhere. 
.... . r 7 .. j +Vi a wnrria 


thee also; for which cause, etc. Stir up 
(avaConrvpeiv); here only in the New Testa- 
ment, but found in the LXX. of Gen. xlv. 
27 and 1 Macc. xiii. 7, in an intransitive 
sense, “ to revive,” In both passages it is 
contrasted with a previous state of despon- 
dency (Gen, xlv. 26) or fear (1 Macc. xin. 2). 
We must, therefore, conclude that St. Paul 
knew Timothy to be cast down and depressed 
by his own imprisonment and imminent 
danger, and therefore exhorted him to revive 
“the spirit of power, and of love, und of a 
sound mind,” which was given him at his 
ordination. The metaphor is taken from 
kindling slumbering ashes into a name by 
the bellows, and the force of dva is to show 
that the embers had gone down from a pre- 
vious state of candescence or flame- to 
rekindle, light up again. ” It is a favounte 
metaphor in classical Greek. The gift ox 


God (t& ‘ roS &eoi ) ’ 88 1 

(where see note). The laying on of rny hands, 

together with thoseofthepresbyteryClTm. 

iv 14; comp. Acts xin. 2, 3). A* 1 ®, ‘ ay 
on of hands was also the medium ^ r0 "S' 1 
which the Holy Ghost was given m t®- 
firmation (Acts viii. m and m healing 
/Mark xvi. 18; comp. Nnmh. xxvu. V’ 

( Ver. %-Gale us not for hath not given us 
AY.* a spirit of fearfulness for tlie. spirit of 
fear, A.\ ; and for If, A.V.; teiptoe fcr 
of a sound mind, A.V. A spirit .of fearful 
ness: or, cowardice, as the word 8«Puo ex- 
actly means in classical Greek, where it is 
very common, though it only occurs here m 
the New Testament. A eixSs also has a 
reproachful sense, both in classical Greek, 
and also in the LXX., and in the New Tea- 
tament (see Matt. viii. 26; Mark iv. 40; 
Kev. xsi. 8). It seems certain, therefore, 
that St. Paul thought that Timothy’s gentle 
spirit was in danger of being cowed by the 
adversaries of the gospel. The whole 
tenor of his exhortation, combined as it 
was with words of warm affection, is m har- 
mony with this thought. Compare with the 
phrase, nveim 8 *\(as, the rvsyfw. SovKdas 
els -pikor of Korn. viii. 15. Of power and 
love. Power (SiWfus) is emphatically the 
attribute of the Holy Spirit (Luke iv. 14 ; 
Acts x. 38; Bom. xv. 13; 1 Cor. u. .4 , etc ), 

and that which he specially imparts to the 
servants of Christ (Acts i. 8; vi.8; Eph. 
iii. 16, etc.). Love is added, as showmg that 
the servant of Christ always uses power m 
conjunction with love, and only as the means 
of executing what love requires. BiscipUne 
(<Tic<ppomr/aov) ; only here m the New Testa- 
ment; cuippovlfav is found * 

“to teach,” A.V.; “to tram,” B.V. “Dis- 
cipline” is not a very happy rendering, 
though it gives the meaning; “correction, 
or “ souna instruction,” is perhaps nearer. 
It would seem that Timothy had shown 
some signs of weakness, and had not boldly 
reproved and instructed m their duty cer- 
tain offenders, as true love for souls required 
him to do. The phrase from Plutarch s 
‘Life of Cato,’ quoted by Alford, exactly 
gives the force of <m<ppon<f6s : Ert StopM- 
<rsi koI cratppovurpv tSt 1119 

amendment and correction of the rest. 

y er . 8 .— Be not ashamed therefore for be 
not thou therefore ashamed, A.V. ; suffer 
hardship with the gospel for he thou 
of the afflictions of the gospel, A.V. Be not 
ashamed, etc. The exhortation based upon 
the previous statement. The spirit of power 
and love must show itself in a brave, unflinch- 
ing acceptance of all the hardships anc 
afflictions incident to a faithful execution of 
his episcopal office (comp. Rom. 1 . ^ lb). 
Suffer hardship with the gospel. Tins, oi 
course, is a possible rendering, but an un- 
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natural one, and not at all in harmony with 
.the context. The force of abv in <rvyKafcaird0Ti~ 
(rav (only found here in the New Testament 
and in the R.T. of ch. ii. 3) is manifestly to 
associate, Timothy with St. Paul in the 
afflictions of the gospel.: “ Be a fellow- 
partaker with me of the afflictions,” which 
is in obvious contrast with being ashamed 
of the testimony of the Lord and of the 
apostle his prisoner. The gospel (rep evay~ 
ie. for the gospel, as Phil, i. 27, 
“striving for the faith of the gospel ” (rp 
viarei), and as Chrysostom explains it : l T vep 
rod evayyeXlov (Huther). According to the 
power of ®od; either “according to that 
spirit of power which God gave you at your 
ordination,” or “according to the mighty 
power of God manifested in our salvation 
and in the resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The latter seems to be what St 
Paul had in his mind. Timothy ought to 
feel that this power was on his side. 

Ver. 9.— Saved for hath saved , A.Y. ; a for 
an, A.Y. ; times eternal for the world began , 
A.V. Who saved us, and called us. The 
saving was in the gift of his only begotten 
Son to be our Saviour; the calling is the 
work of the Holy Spirit drawing indivi- 
dual souls to Christ to be saved by him. 
(For the power of God displayed in man’s 
salvation, comp. Eph. i. 19, 20.) With a 
holy calling (comp. Rom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 2). 
Not according to our works (see Titus iii. 5 ; 
Eph. ii. 4 — 10). His own purpose and grace. 
If our calling were of works, it would not be 
by graceT (Rom. iv. 4, 5 ; xi 6), but it is 
“according to the riches of his grace . . , 
according to his good pleasure which he 
purposed in himself ” (Eph, i. 9, 11). Be- 
fore times eternal (v pb alavlcov). 

The phrase seems to have the same general 
meaning as irpb KarafioXrjs xda-juov, “ before 
the foundation of the world” (Eph. i. 4), 
where the general context is the same. The 
phrase itself occurs in Rom. xvi. 25 (xpdvois 
amviois) and Titus i. 2, in which last place 
time is indicated posterior to the creation of 
men. In X Cor. ii. 7 we have simply tr pb 
ray alAvtov, “ before the worlds,” where al&v 
is equivalent to c dosyloi xp^roi, and in Eph, 
iii. 11, irp66e<rtv ray cu&voav, “ the eternal 
purpose ” In Luke 1. 70 the phrase, air* 
am vos, is rendered “ since the world began,” 
and els robs amvas (Matt. vi. 13), “ for ever.” 
So frequently els rby alrnm, “for ever” 
(Matt, xxi 19; John vi. 51, etc,), and els 
robs amvas ri&v a\&vw (Gal. I. 5; Eph. hi. 
21 ; 1 Tim. 1. 17, etc.), “ for ever and ever.” 
The usage of the LXX. is very similar, 
where cwr’ ai&vos, els rby amva, trpb ray aid- 
vav, cud v ray atdv&v, etc., are frequent, as 
well as the adjective aldvios. Putting all 
these passages together, and adverting to 
the classical meaning of aldv, and its Latin 


equivalent, &vum* a “ lifetime,” we seem to 
arrive at the primary meaning of al&v as 
being a “generation,” and then any long 
period of time analogous to a man’s lifetime. 
Hence %p6voi ai&vm would be times made 
up of successive generations, and irph xpdpcn» 
alttiVMv would mean at the very beginning 
of the times which consisted of human 
generations. A Idtv r<bv al&v&v would be one 
great generation, consisting of all the suc- 
cessive generations of mankind. The whole 
duration of mankind in this present world 
would be in this sense one vast cud v, to be 
followed by we know not wjhat succeeding 
ones. Thus Eph. i. 21, iv r<p alwvt rcrfrrtp is 
contrasted with ev ry fieWovn, the idea 
being that the world has its lifetime analo- 
gous to the lifetime of a man. The same 
period may also be considered as made up of 
several shorter amves, the prediluvial, the 
patriarchal, the Mosaic, the Christian, and 
such like (see note to 1 Tim. i. 17). 

Ver. 10 . — Hath now been manifested for is 
now made manifest, A.Y. ; Christ Jems for 
Jesus Christ , A.V. ; abolished for hath abo- 
lished, A.Y. ; brought for hath brought , A.Y. ; 
incorrupiion for immortality, A.Y. Hath 
now been manifested (^vepwQeio-ap)*, a word 
of very frequent use by St. Paul, The same 
contrast between the long time during which 
God’s gracious purpose lay hidden, and the 
resent time when it was brought to light 
y the gospel, which is contained in this 
passage, is forcibly dwelt upon in Eph. hi. 
1 — 12. The appearing (-rijar kirupavetas), 
applied here, as in the name of the Festival 
of the Epiphany, to the first advent, but in 
ch.iv. 1 and Titus ii. 13 and elsewhere applied 
to the second advent, “ the glorious appear* 
ing of our Saviour Jesus Christ” (Titus li 
13). Abolished (Kwrapyhcrapros ) ; i.e. “de- 
stroyed,” or “ done away,” or “ made of none 
effect,” as the word is variously rendered 
(1 Cor. xv. 26; 2 Cor. iii. 11; Gal. iii. 17 ; 
comp. Heb. ii. 14). Brought ... to light 
(cpcoTLcravros); as in 1 Cor, iv. 15. Elsewhere 
rather “to give light,” or “to enlighten” 
(see Luke xi. B6; Heb. vi. 4; x. 32, etc.). 
For a full description of the abolition of 
death and the introduction of eternal life tn 
its stead, through the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, see Rom. v. and vi., and 
especially vi. 8 — 11. Through the gospel; 
because the gospel both declares the death 
and resurrection of Christ, and calls us to 
share in them. These mighty glories of the 
gospel were good reasons why Timothy 
should not be ashamed of the testimony of 
his Lord, nor shrink from the afflictions of 
the gospel. They were signal evidences 
of the power of God, 

Yer< 11. — TFhs for am, A.V*; teacher for 
teacher of the Gentiles, A.V. ami T.R. Was 
appoint A (M0rfv); comp. 1 Tim* 1 12, Q«r 
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[agvqs < l $ Utaicovtav* u appointing me to the j 
ministry ; ” and ii. 7. A preacher, and an | 
apostle, and a teacher (so also 1 Tim. ii. 7). I 
Teacher (bMaKaXos) is one of the spiritual 
offices enumerated in 1 Cor. xii. 28 and 
Eph. iv. 11. It is surely remarkable that 
neither here nor elsewhere does St. Paul 
speak of any call to the priesthood in a 
sacerdotal sense (see Rom. i. 1, 5; XV. 16; 

1 Cor. i. 1,'etc.). 

Ver. 12. — Suffer also for also suffer, A.Y.; 
yet for nevertheless , A.Y.; him whom for 
whom, A.V. ; guard for keep, A.Y. For the 
which cause (ver. 6, note) I suffer also. The 
apostle adds the weight of liis own example 
to the preceding exhortation. What he was 
exhorting Timothy to do he was actually 
doing himself, without any wavering or 
hesitation or misgiving as to the result. I 
know him whom I have believed, and I am 
persuaded that he is able to guard that 
which I have committed unto him. The 
ground of the apostle’s confidence, even in 
the honr of extreme peril, was his perfect 
trust in the faithfulness of God. This he 
expresses in a metaphor drawn from the 
common action of one person entrusting 
another with some precious deposit, to be 
kept for a time and restored whole and un- 
injured. All the words in the sentence are 
part of this metaphor. The verb rceirio-revKa 
must be taken in the sense of “ entrusting ” 
(cum ac fidei alicujm committo ), as Luke 
XVi. 1L So mcrrevOyyai rb zvayyshtov, “to 
be entrusted with the gospel” (1 Thess. ii. 
4); oLKovofilav nemarevpai, il I am entrusted 
with a dispensation” (1 Cor. ix. 17; see 
Wisd. xiv. 5, etc.). And so in classical 
Greek, mere fa tv ny't n means “to entrust 
something to another” to take care of for 
you. Here, then, St. Paul says (not as in 
the R.V., “ I know him whom I have 
believed,” which is quite inadmissible, but), 
“I know whom I have trusted p,e. in 
whom I have placed confidence, and to whom 
I have committed the keeping of my deposit], 
and I am persnaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have entrusted to him (rfo 
frapa8r}K7}v pov) unto that day.” The Tree pa- 
0 tjk4 is the thing which Paul entrusted to 
his faithful guardian, one who he knew 
would never betray the trust, but would 
restore it to him safe and sound at the day 
of Christ, What the rrapadhfcy was may be 
difficult to express in any one word, but it 
comprised himself, his life, his whole treasure, 
his salvation, his joy, his eternal happiness— 
all for the sake of which he risked life and 
limb in tills world, content to lose sight of 
them for a while, knowing that he should 
receive them ail from the hands of God in 
the day of Christ. All thus hangs perfectly 
together. There can be no reasonable doubt 
. that ir apa&i}KTiv fiov means “ my deposit ” — that 


which I have deposited with him. Neither 
, is there the slightest difficulty in the different 
I applications of the same metaphor in ver. 14 
' and in 1 Tim. vi. 20. For it is as true that 
God entrusts to his faithful servants the 
deposit of the faith, to be kept by them 
with jealous fidelity, as it is that his servants 
entrust to him the keeping of their- souls, 
as knowing him to be faithful. 

Yer. 13 . — Hold for hold fast , A.V.; pattern 
for form, A.V.; from for of, A.Y. Hold 
(Ixc). This use of ex^iv in the pastoral 
Epistles is somewhat peculiar. In 1 Tim. 
i 19, tx<w rrlertv, “holding faith;” in iii. 6, 
t%ovras ra pveriipiov, “ holding the mystery 
of the faith;” and here, “hold the pattern,” 
etc. It Beems to have a more active sense 
than merely “have,” and yet not to have 
the very active sense of “hold fast.” It 
may, however, well be doubted whether ex 6 
here is used in even as strong a sense as in 
the other two passages, inasmuch as here it 
follows instead of preceding t lie substantive 
(see Alford, m foe.). The pattem(u7roru7rwcrit'); 
only here and 1 Tim. i, 16 (where see note), 
where it manifestly means a “ pattern,” not 
a “form.” The word signifies a “sketch,” 
or “ outline.” St. Paul’s meaning, therefore, 
seems to be: “For your own guidance in 
teaching the flock committed to you, and for 
a pattern which you will try and always 
copy, have before you the pattern or outline 
of sound words which you have heard of me, 
in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus/’ 
Sound words (uyiaiydvr&v Xoycav); see 1 Tim. 
i. 10, note. In faith and love; either hold 
the pattern in faith and love, or which you 
hare heard in faith and love . 

Yer. 14 . — Guard for keep, A.Y. ; through 
for by, A.Y. That good thing (rV naX^v 
•trapadijtCTiP, li.T., for ‘TrapaKaradrjKTjv ) ; see 1 
Tim. vi. 20, and note. This naturally 
follows the preceding verse. Faithfulness 
in maintaining the fiiith was closely con- 
nected with the maintenance of sound 
words. 

Yer. 15 . — That are for they which are , 
A.Y.; turned for be turned, A.V.; Phygelus 
for Phygellm , A.Y. and T.R. Turned away 
from (cwecrrpdQiiardv ju€). This verb is used, 
as here, governing an accusative of the 
person or thing turned away from, in Titus 
i. 14 ; Heb, xii. 25, as frequently in classical 
Greek. The use of the aorist here is im- 
portant, as St. Paul does not mean to say 
that the Churches of Asia had all forsaken 
him, which was not true, and which it would 
be absurd to inform Timothy of if it were true, 
living as he was at Ephesus, the central dry 
of Asia, but adverts to some occasion, pro- 
bably connected wi’h his trial before Nero, 
when they shrank from him in a cowardly 
way. natures ol 4v ry *A<rlq. means “the 
whole party In Asia ”* connected with the 
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particular transaction to which St. Pan! is 
alluding, and which was known to Timothy 
though it is not known to us. Perhaps he 
had applied to certain Asiatics, whether 
Christians or Jews or Graeco-Romans, for a 
testimony to his orderly conduct in Asia, 
and they had refused it ; or they may have 
heeti at Rome at the time, and avoided Si. 
Paul ; and among them Phygelus and 
Hermogenes, whose conduct may have been 
particularly ungrateful and unexpected. 
Nothing is known of either of them. 

Ver. i6 . — Grant for give, A.V. Grant 
mercy (Spy e\eo?). This connection of the 
words is only found here. The house of 
Onesiphorus. It is inferred from this ex- 
pression, coupled with that in eh. iv. 19 , 
that Onesiphorus himself was no longer 
living ; and hence ver, 18 (where see note) 
is thought by some to he an argument for 
prayers for the dead. The inference, further 
strengthened by the peculiar language of 
ver. 18, though not absolutely certain, is 
undoubtedly probable. The connection 
between this and the preceding verse is the 
contrast between the conduct of Phygelus 
and Hermogenes and that of Onesiphorus. 
They repudiated all acquaintance with the 
apostle in his day of trial ; he, when he was 
in Rome, diligently sought him and with 
difficulty found him, and oft refreshed him 
with Christian sympathy and communion, 
acting with no less courage than love. He 
was nq longer on earth to receive a prophet’s 
reward (Matt. x. 41), but St, Paul prays that 
he may receive it in the day of Christ, and 
that meanwhile God may requite to his 
family the mercy he had showed to St. Paul. 
Refreshed me (avtyvgev) ; literally, revived 
me. Only here in the New Testament, but 
comp. Acts iii. 19, Chain (&Kvtrty) ; in the 
singular, as Eph. vi. 20; Acts xxviii. 20 
(where see note). 

Ver, 17 .- —Sought * for sought out , A. V. ; 
diligently for very diligently , A.Y. and T.R. 


Ver. 18. — To find for that he may find , 
A.Y.; ministered for ministered unto me » 
A.V. (The lord grant unto him). The 
parenthesis seems only to be required on 
the supposition that the words Stfy aur<£ 6 
Ktipios evpeh lAeos, avr.A., are a kind of play 
on the evpev of the preceding verse. Other- 
wise it is better to take the words as a new 
sentence. The repetition of “ the Lord ” is 
remarkable, but nothing seems to hang upon 
it. The second Trapa K vpiov seems to suppose 
the Lord sitting on the judgment-throne. 
As regards the amount of encouragement 
given by this passage to prayers for the 
dead (supposing Onesiphorus to have been 
dead), the mere expression of a pious wish or 
hope that he may find mercy is a very slender 
foundation on which to build the super- 
structure of prayer and Masses for the 
deliverance of souls from purgatory. In 
how many things, etc. St. Paul does not 
say, as the A.V. makes him say, that Onesi- 
phorus “ ministered unto him” at Ephesus. 
It may have been so, but the words do not 
necessarily mean this. “ What good service 
he did at Ephesus ” would faithfully repre- 
sent the Greek words; and this might 
describe great exertions made by Onesi- 
phorus after his return from Rome to 
procure the apostle’s acquittal and release 
by the intercession of the principal persons 
at Ephesus. 1 This would, of course, be known 
to Timothy. It may, however, describe the 
ministerial labours and services of Onesi- 
phorus at Ephesus after his return from 
Rome, or it may refer to former ministra- 
tions when Paul and Timothy were at 
Ephesus together (see Introduction). There 
seem to be no materials for arriving at abso- 
lute certainty on the point. 


* An almost identical explanation is 
suggested by Hofmann, as quoted by 
Huther in a note to this passage. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1 — 7, — Reminiscences. A ring once given to an old and loved friend, who in later 
life had been cut off from the former loving intercourse by the inevitable course of events, 
bore this touching inscription, “ Cara memoria dei primieri axrai ” (dear memory of old 
times). The memories of a happy unclouded youth, of youthful friendships, of joyous 
days, of pursuits lit up by sanguine hopes and bright expectations, are indeed often, 
among the most precious treasures of the heart. And in like manner the recollection 
of former triumphs of faith in days of dark doubt and difficulty, of temptations over- 
come, of victories gained, of grace received, of work done for God, of Christian inter- 
course with God’s saints, and happy hours of prayer, and treading underfoot all the 
powers of darkness, are not only bright lights illuminating the past journey of life, but 
are often among our strongest incentives to perseverance, and our best encouragements 
to hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering. St. Raul, that great . master 
in the knowledge of human nature, knew this well. And so with inimitable skill— : a 
skill heightened and set off by the warm affections of a tender heart-— he calls back 
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Timothy’s recollections to the days of his early faith. That there had been anything 
like a falling away from the faith in Timothy, any real declension in his religious life, 
there is no reason to believe. But the quick eye of the apostle had detected some 
symptoms of weakness. The pulse of firm resolution, as dangers thickened around 
him, had not beaten so steadily as he would have wished. He did not see the symp- 
toms^of Christian courage rising with the rising flood of difficulty quite so marked as 
to set his mind at ease as to what might happen if, after his own death, which he felt 
was near, Timothy were left alone to confront the perils of a fierce persecution, -dt to 
guide the wavering purpose of timid and fainting disciples. And so he calls back his 
dearly beloved son in the faith to the old days of his first conversion. The lessons of 
faith and obedience learnt on his mother's knee in the dear home at Lysfcra, whose 
blessed fruit had attracted St. Paul’s notice ; the first appearance of the apostle in those 
regions in the noonday of his apostolic zeal ; the bold front with which he had met 
the storm of affliction and persecution; Timothy’s own warm surrender of himself to 
the companionship of the great teacher, and his exchange of a happy, peaceful home 
for the wandering life and incessant peril of an evangelist; then the solemn time of his 
ordination — the time when, with prayer and fasting, he had knelt to receive the laying 
on of hands, and had exulted in the new gift of God with which he might go forth 
fearlessly and lovingly, and in a strength not his own, to emulate his father in the faith 
iu preaching the gospel of God’s saving grace, — Oh, let Timothy cherish those dear 
memories of former times! And there were later memories still. Their last meeting, 
and their last adieu. They had parted, under what circumstances we do not know ; 
St. Paul hastening on to his crown of martyrdom, Timothy remaining at his post of 
work and of danger. And Timothy had wept. Were they tears of bitterness, tears of 
compunction, tears of a heart broken and melting under a gentle loving reproof, or were 
they only tears of sorrow at parting? We cannot say for certain ; but St. Paul remem- 
bered them, and he recalls them to Timothy’s memory too. He adds the hope that, as 
they had sown in tears, they would reap in joy— the joy, perhaps, of a healed wound 
and renovated spiritual strength, or, at all events, the joy of meeting once more before 
the fall of the curtain of death to close the drama of Paul’s eventful life. The lesson 
left for us by these heart-stirring words is the value of the memory of the past when 
brought to bear upon the work of the future. “ Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits,” is a sentiment which continually comes up in the varied experi- 
ences of the psalmist. He quickened hope in the land of banishment by remembering 
the days of happy worship in the house of God (Ps. xlii.) ; he added depth to his sorrow 
for sin by recalling the memory of that joy of salvation which he had forfeited by his 
fall (Ps. li.). And so we shall do well in times of weakness to remember our former 
strength ; in days of darkness to call to mind the days of light that were of old ; in 
days of slackness and indolence to call back the memory of the time when we were all 
on fire to do God’s work ; in days of depression to think of old mercies shown and old 
graces given to us of God ; to quench the fear of defeat by the recollection of ancient 
victories; and, in a word, to make the past supply the present with incentives to an 
undying zeal, and a steadfast courage in facing all the afflictions of the gospel according 
to the unchanging power of God. 

Vers. 8—48 . — Constancy in the hour of danger. There are great differences of natural 
temperament in different men. There are those whose courage is naturally high. Their 
instinct is to brave danger, and to be confident of overcoming it. They do not know 
what nervousness, or sinking of heart, or the devices of timidity, mean. Others 
are of a wholly different temperament. The approach of danger unnerves them. 
Their instinct is to avoid, not to overcome, danger; to shrink from suffering, not to 
confront it. There am ever in the Church the bold and dauntless Gideons, and the 
wavering and timid Peters. But thegrace of God is able to strengthen the weak hands 
* and to confirm the feeble {cnees. He cm my to them that are of fearful heart, 14 Be 
, strong; fear not.” He can give power to the feint, and increase strength to them that 
have no might. And there is perhaps no moeo^difying sight than that of the quiet 
unboastlng courage of those whose Batumi timidity has been overcome by • an over* 
powering sens© of duty and of love to Christ, and who have learnt, in the exercises of 
prayer aid . meditation on the mm of Christ, to endure hardness without flinching, as 
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good soldiers of Jesus Christ. But to yield to fear, and, under Its influence, to he 
ashamed to confess the Name of Jesus Christ, and to repudiate fellowship with tho-e 
who are suffering for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, lest we should fall into the same 
reproach with them, is sin, and sin most unworthy of those for whom Christ died, ami 
who have been made partakers of so great salvation. No plea of natural timidity can 
excuse such unworthy conduct. It behoves, therefore, men of a timid and gentle spirit 
to fortify their faith by frequent contemplation of the cross of Christ, and habitual Iv 
to take up that cross, and by it crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts. Let 
them think often of their holy calling, remember that they are the servants of him 
who “endured the cross, despising the shame,” and look forward to the recompense of 
reward. Let them contrast the base, unmanly conduct of the men of Asia, who turned 
away from the noble Paul in his hour of danger, with the faithful, generous conduct 
of Ones! phorus, who sought him out in Ms prison and was not ashamed of his chain. 
And surely they will come to the conclusion that affliction with the people of God 
is better than immunity from suffering purchased by shame and sin. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1, 2 . — The apostle's address and greeting . This Epistle, which has been well 
described as “ the last will and testament” of the apostle, written as it was under the 
very shadow of death, opens with a touching evidence of personal interest in Timothy. 

L The origin and design of the apostleship. “ Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ 
by the will of God.” 1. He was an apostle . (1) Not by the will of man, even of 
other apostles. (2) Nor by his own will ; for he did not take this honour upon him- 
selfl (3) Nor was it owing to his personal merits ; for he always speaks of it as “ the 
grace of apostleship.” (4) He was an apostle by the will of God, whose “ chosen vessel ” 
he was lor this purpose. 2. The design of his apostleship was “ according to the promise 
of life which is in Christ Jesus” Its design was to make known this promise. (1) 
It was life eternal ; (2) promised in Christ Jesus, because (a) it was “ promised before the 
world began ” (Titus i. 2); (6) in Christ, who is the Prince of life, who procured it, 
who applies it by his Spirit. 

II. Tas person addressed. “ To Timothy, my beloved son.” Not, as in the former 
Epistle, “ my true son,” but a son specially dear to him in view of the approaching 
severance of the earthly tie that bound them together. 

III. The greeting. “ Grace, mercy, and peace.” (See homiletical hints on 1 Tim. 
i. 2.)*— T. a 

Vers. 3 — 5 . — Thankful declaration of love and remembrance of Timothy's faith . 
I. The apostle’s affectionate interest in his young disciple. “I give thanks 
to God, whom I serve from my forefathers in a pure conscience, as unceasing is the 
remembrance I have of thee in my prayers night and day ; greatly desiring to see thee, 
being mindful of thy tears, that I may be filled with joy.” 1. The apostle begins all 
Epistles with the language of thanksgiving . God is the Object of thanksgiving, both 
as God of nature and as God of grace, and there is no blessing we have received that 
ought not to be thankfully acknowledged. 2. It is allowable for a good man to take 
pleasure in the thought of a consistently conscientious career* His service of God was 
according to the principles and feelings he inherited from bis ancestors “ in a pure con- 
science” (Acts xxiii. 1; xxiv. 14). 3. Ministers ought to he much engaged in prayer 
for me another so as to strengthen each other's hands . 4. The thought of approaching 
death makes us long to see the friends who have been most endeared to us in life « (l) 
The apostle remembered Timothy’s sorrow at their last parting. (2) Though he ha *. 
commanded him before to stay at Ephesus, he now desired to see him, because he was 
alone in prison, with Luke as his only companion. (3) The sight of Timothy in Rome 
would fill him with joy beyond that imparted by all the other" friends and companions 
of Ms apostolic life. 

II. The apostle’s thanksgiving for Timothy's faith. “Being put in remem- 
brance of the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lots, 
and thy mother Eunice ; and l am persuaded that also in thee.” 1. The quality of this 
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faith. ‘‘Unfeigned,” Timothy was “an Israelite indeed,” who believed with the 
heart unto righteousness, his faith working by love to God and man, and accompanied 
by good works. 2. Its permanent character . “ It dwelt in him.” Faith is an abiding 
grace; Christ, who is its Author, is also its Finisher; and salvation is inseparably con- 
uccted with it. S. The subjects of this faith. “ First in thy grandmother Lois, and in 
thy mother Eunice.” (1) Lois was his grandmother by the mother’s side, for his lather 
was a Greek; and Eunice, his mother, was probably converted at Lystra, at no great 
distance from Tarsus, the native city of the apostle (Acts xvL 1; xiv. 6). (a) Jt is 
pleasant to see faith transmitted through three generations. It is sin, and not grace, that 
is easily transmitted by blood. But when we are “ born, not of blood, but of God,” we 
have reason to be thankful, like the apostle, for such a display of rich family mercy. 
(b) We see here the advantages of a pious education, for it was from the persons named 
ne obtained in his youth that knowledge of the Scriptures which made him wise unto 
salvation (eli. iii. 15), (c) How often Christian mothers have given remarkable 

sons to the ministry of God’s Church ! (Augustine and Monica.) (2) Timothy was 
himself a subject of this faith. He did not break off the happy continuity of grace in 
his family, but worthily perpetuated the best type of ancestral piety. — T. C* 

Vex. Q.~~ The apostle's admonition to Timothy to stir up the gift of God within Mm. 
It was because, ot his persuasion of Timothy’s faith, and perhaps of the apprehension 
that the young disciple had been depressed by his own long imprisonment, that he 
addressed him in this manner. 

I. The sruRXTtrAL gifts possessed by Timothy, “ Wherefore I put thee in remem- 
brance to stir up the gift of God which is in thee by means of the laying on of my hands.” 

1, He ref el's to the special gift received by Timothy with a view to his office as an 
evangelist It was not anything either natural or acquired, but something bestowed 
by tne Spirit of God which would fit him for teaching and ruling the Church of God. 

2. It was conferred by the hands of the apostle along with the presbytery (1 Tim. iv. 14). 

II. The necessity of stirring up this spiritual gift. 1. It ‘is possible there may 
have been some slackness or decline of power on Timothy’s part, arising from various 
causes of discouragement, to make this injunction necessary. 2. The gift was to be stirred 
up by reading, meditation , and prayer, so that he might be enabled, with fresh zeal, to 
reform the abuses of the Church and endure hardship as a good soldier of Jesus-Ohrist. 

-t. a 

Yer. 7. — The Divine equipment for arduous service in the Church. The apostle here 
adds a reason for the injunction just given. 

I. Negatively. “For God did not give us the spirit of cowardice.” 1. This 
refers to the time of the ordination of Timothy and of the apostle . Courage is an essen- 
tial qualification lor ministers of the gospel. 2. Cowardice is unworthy of those who 
have received the gospel in trust The fear of man has a very wide dominion, but those 
who fear God ought to know no other fear. (1) This fear tends to unworthy compli- 
ances. (2) Trust in God is a preservation from fear (Ps. xxvii. 1). (8) Our Lord 
exhorts us strongly against such fear (John xiv. 27). 

II. Positively. “ But of power, and of love, and of self-control.” 1. The spirit of 
power , as opposed to the weakness of cowardice ; for the servants of Christ are fortified 
against persecutions and reproaches, are enabled to endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Christ, and to quit themselves like men. 2. The spirit of love. This will make them 
tamest in their care for souls, indefatigable in labours, tearless in the midst of trying 
exigencies, and self-sacrificing in love. 3. The spirit of self-control. This will enable 
the servant of Christ to keep his whole being in subjection to the Lord, apart from all 
the solicitations of the world, and to regulate life with a due regard to its duties, its 
labours, and its cares. — T. C. 

Yer. 8 . — Warning to Timothy not to be ashamed of the gospel, nor to shrink from 
afflictions. This exhortation is dependent upon the previous counsel. 

L The minister of God must not be ashamed of the gospel. “ Be not thou there- 
fore ashamed of the testimony of the Lord, nor of me his prisoner.” 1. The testimony 
of the Lord u that borne concerning his docirim } sufferings, and death ; in a word, the 
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gospel itself. 2, No Christian can be ashamed of a gospel of su 'It power , so true, s > 
gracious, so useful. 3. No Christian can be ashamed of its confessors. The a^ile 
was a prisoner at Home for its sake, not for crime of any son. The gospel* then 
laboured under an immense load of pagan prejudice, and Timothy needed to be reminded 
of his obligations to sympathize with its greatest expounder. 

II. The minister of God must share in the afflictions of the gospel. “ Put 
be thou partaker of the afflictions of the gospel according to the power of God.” 1. 
Though it is a gospel of peace, it brings a sword wherever it goes , and involves its 
preachers in tribulations arising out of the perverseness of men who thwart and despbo 
it. 2. We ought to suffer hardship for the gospel , by the consideration that the G^i 
who has saved us with such a strong hand is able to succour us under all our affliction . l 

— T. <X 

Yers. 9 — 11 . —The power of God in the salvation manifested by Jesus Christ to the 
world. He now proceeds to expound in a glorious sentence the origin, conditions, 
manifestations of the salvation provided in the gospel, 

I. The manner in which the power of God has been displayed toward us. 
“ Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to his own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before 
the world began,” 1, The power of God has been displayed toward us in salvation. 
God is the Author of salvation in its most comprehensive sense, as including both 
its impetration and its application. The salvation may be said to precede the calling, 
as (1) it has its origin in the “purpose of God,” (2) as Christ has procured it by Ins 
death. 2. It has been displayed in out calling . (I) The call is the act of the Father 
(Gal- 1 . 6). (2) It is a “holy calling,” (a) as its Author is holy; ( b ) it is a call to 
holiness ; (c) the called are enabled to live holy lives. 3. The principle or condition 
of our salvation . “ Not according to our works.” (1) Negatively. Works are not 
(a) the moving cause of it, which is the love and favour of God (John ill. 16); (b) nor 
are they the procuring cause, which is the obedience and death of Christ (Rom. iii. 
21 — 26) ; (c) nor do they help in the application of salvation ; for works done before 
our calling are not good, being without faith ; and works done after it are the fruits 
of our ^calling, and therefore not the cause of it. (2) Positively. “But according to 
his own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ before the world began.” 
Salvation has thus a double aspect, (a) It is “according to the purpose of God ” It 
is a gift from eternity ; for it was “before the world began,” and therefore it was not 
dependent upon man’s works, (b) It is according to “ his grace, which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before the world began.” Though those to whom it was given were not 
in existence, they existed in Christ as the covenant Head and Representative of his 
people. They were chosen in him (Eph. h 4). 

II. The manifestation of this purpose and grace in the incarnation and 
work of Christ. “ But manifested now by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
1. The nature of this manifestation. It included (1) the Incarnation ; for the Son of 
God appeared in the fulness of time to make known the “mystery hid from ages,” even 
himself— “ the Hope of glory ” — to both Jew and Gentile ; (2) the work of Christ, in the 
obedience of his life and the suffering of his death— in a word, the whole work of redemp- 
tion- 2. The effects of this manifestation. u Who abolished death, and brought to light 
life and incorruptibility by means of the gospel” (1) Its action upon death. It has 
abolished or made it of none effect. Death is regarded both in its physical and its 
ethical aspects, (a) In Its physical aspects, Christ has (a) deprived it of its sting, and 
made it a blessing to believers (Heb. ii. 14; 1 Cor.xv.55), and (B) secured its ultimate 
abolition (Rev. xxi. 4). (b) In its ethical aspects, as working through a law of sin and 
death, Christ has caused us “ to pass from death unto life” in regeneration (1 John iii. 
14), and secured us from “the second death” (Rev. ii. 11). (2) Its revelation of Hfo 
and incorruptibility, (a) Life here is the true life, over which death has no power— the 
new and blessed life of the Spirit. This was, in a sense, known to the Old Testament 
saints; but Christ exhibited it, in its resurrection-aspect, after he rose from the iie a 
It was in virtue of his resurrection, indeed, that the saints of the old economy had ii o 
at all. But they did not see it as we see it. ( b ) Incorruptibility, Not in inference t«> 
the risen body, but to the life of the soul, in its imperishable qualities, in its perfect 
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exemption from death (1 Pet i. 4; Eev. xxt. 4). (c) The means of this revelation is 
the gospel, which makes this life perfectly known to men, as to its nature, as to the 
way into if, as to the persons for whom it is prepared or designed* 

ilL Tins CONNECTION OF THE APOSTLE WITH THIS REVELATION OF LIFE. “ For which 
I was appointed a herald and an apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles.” He rehearses 
his titles of dignity at the very time that he points to them as entailing suffering upon 
him- — T, G 

Yen l2.~~The grounds of Ms fogful confidence under all Ms sufferings. I, His 
apostleshlp was the cause of bis sufferings. “ For which cause I also am suffering 
these things” — imprisonment, solitude, the hatred of Jew and Gentile. He estranged 
the Jews by preaching the gospel to the Gentiles, and he offended the Gentiles by 
denouncing their idolatries and undermining their lucrative superstitions. 

XL He owns no shame in the gospel. It may be an offence to the Greek and a 
stumbling-block to the Jew ; but he is not ashamed of it, because he is not ashamed : 

Of Us Author. 2. Of its truths and ordinances. 3. Of Ms own faith in it 4. Of 
his sufferings for it. 

111. The reason why he is not ashamed of the gospel. “For I know whom 
I have trusted, and am persuaded that he is able to keep my deposit till that day,” 1. 
Be knows Ms Redeemer through faith and love and experience. It is “eternal life” to 
know him (John xvii. 3), It is not that he merely knows of him, but he knows him — 
what he is, what he can do, what he has promised to do — and therefore he can trust 
him. 2. Mis trust is in a known Person . (1) The apostle would have been very foolish 
to trust an unknown person. We distrust strangers. We will only entrust that which 
is dear to us — our children or our money — to those known to us. (2) There are foolish 
people who think it a wiser, as well as a more meritorious thing, to believe without 
knowledge; like the Spanish Jesuit who said, “I believe in this doctrine, not in spite 
of its impossibility, but because it is impossible.” The apostle held a very different 
view. (3) There are some people of whom we may say that the more they are known 
the less are they trusted. A fuller experience discovers flaws in their character forbidding 
confidence. But our Saviour is One who is trusted the more he is known, in all the 
various circumstances of human life. 3. The apostle has placed Ms soul , as a precious 
deposit , in the hands of Christ , with the assurance of its perfect safety. w I am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep my deposit till that day.” Several circumstances enhance 
the significance of this act of the apostle. (1) The value of the deposit. What can be 
more precious than the soul ? (Mark viii. 37). (2) The danger of its loss. The soul is a 
lost thing, and but for grace eternally so. (3) The sinner feels the deposit is not safe 
With himself. Man cannot, any more than man’s brother, save his own soul. (4) Who 
will take charge of this deposit ? Many shrink from responsibility in cases of a difficult 
and delicate nature. But Jesus Christ has undertaken for us ; he will take us completely 
in charge ; he will keep our deposit till the day of judgment. (5) Mark the limit of 
time as to the safety of the deposit — “ till that day,” No day short of that— -not even 
the day of death ; for the completed glory is reserved for the day of judgment. That 
Will be the day for the bestowal of the crown of life. 4, Mark the assurance of the 
apostle as to the safety of his deposit , “ 1 am persuaded that he is able to keep my 
deposit.” This shows (1) that assurance is a possible attainment (I John v. 13) ; 
(2) that it is a cheering and sustaining experience. — T, C. 

Ver. 13. — Importance of the form of sown d words , “ Hold the pattern of sound words.” 

I. This injunction implies tha^the doctrines of the gospel had been already 

MOULDED INTO A CERTAIN SHAPE OR SYSTEM WHICH WAS EASILY GRASPED BY THE 

popular mind. As necessity arose, there was a restatement, in a new form, of the 
faith once professed so as to neutralize false theories. Thus the Apostle John recast the 
doctrine of Christ’s manifestation in the world in his Epistles, There are other examples 
of' such restatement. As errorists often seduce by an adroit use of words, it becomes 
necessary to have “a pattern of sound words,” not merely as a witness for the truth, but 
as a protest against error, Timothy was in this. case to adhere to the form of what lie 
had heard from the apostle, and receiver with such “ faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 
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IL The use m such a form. 1. It was a centre of doctrinal unity to the Church . 
2. It exhibited the truth in a consistent light 16 the world. 3. It afforded a rallying-poird 
in the conflict with systems of error . 4. It tended to spiritual stability. — T. C. 

Ver. 14. — The importance of preserving the precious deposit of doctrine „ I. There 
IS A SYSTEM OF TRUTH DEPOSITED IN THE HANDS OF THE CliUECH. “ That good deposit 
keep through the Holy Ghost who dwelleth in us, 5 * 1. The truth is not discovered by 
the Church, hut deposited in its keeping. This is the significance of the words of Jude, 
when he speaks of “ the faith once delivered to the saints.” That is (I) “ the faith” — a 
system of gospel doctrines recognized by the Church at large; (2) “delivered,” not dis- 
i >vered or elaborated out of the Christian consciousness; (3) “once” delivered, in 
r- ference to the point of time when the revelation was made by inspired men ; (4) 
deposited in the hands of men-— “ to the saints”— as trustees, for its safe keeping. It 
is 4 a good deposit ; ” good in its Author, its matter, its results, its end. 

IL It is the duty of ministers and members of the Church to keep this 
deposit. 1. They ought to do it, because it is a commanded duty. 2. Became it is for 
the Churches edification , safety , and stability . 3. Because it is for the glory of God. 
4. They cannot do it except in the power of “ the Holy Ghost who dwelleth in usT 
(1) Because he leads us into all truth ; (2) because he by the truth builds up the Church 
as “ a habitation of God ; ” (3) because he gives the insight and the courage by which 
believers are enabled to reject the adulterations and mixtures of false systems. — T. C* 

Yer. 15 . — The Asiatic desertion of the ap< stle. He reminds Timothy of a fact well 
known to him already, that he had suffered from a melancholy desertion of friends. 

I. The nature and extent of his loss. “All who are in Asia turned away 
from me.” 1. As to its nature. It was not a repudiation of Christianity. It was a deser- 
tion of the apostle himself, either through fear of persecution, or through a repudiation 
of his catholic ideas on behalf of the Gentiles. The Christian Jews seem everywhere 
to have forsaken him. In one of his prison-letters he can only name two or three 
Jews who were a comfort to him in the gospel (Col. iv. 11). 2. As to its extent The 
Asiatic desertion may have probably taken place in Rome itself, probably at a time 
when hi$ life, and that of all Christians, was threatened by Nero; probably at the time 
referred to in the end of this Epistle, when he could say, “ No man stood by me ; all 
men forsook me.” Those who would identify themselves with the apostle of the Gentiles 
at such a time would probably be Gentiles rather than Jews. Thus the number of 
the deserters might not be great. If the desertion took place in Asia Minor, it would 
only suggest a widespread falling away from the aged prisoner at Rome, but not from 
the gospel. The apostle singles out two persons quite unknown to us — “ Phygelus and 
Hermogenes ” — as the ringleaders of this movement. The fact that so few names are 
mentioned tends to reduce the extent of the sad misfortune. 

IL The effect of this desertion. The apostle does not dwell upon it, but rather 
dismisses the deserters in a single sentence. Yet : 1. It would be a severe trial to the 
faith of the aged apostle in his dying days. The desertion of friends is always a sore 
trial, but when the friendship is cemented by religion, its intensity is peculiarly 
mhanced. 2. The apostle refers to it with the view of stimulating Timothy to stifl 
greater courage in the cause of the gospel.— T. 0. 

Vers. 16 — 18. — The praiseworthy conduct of Onesiphorus. In contrast with the 
Asiatic deserters, he dwells upon the kindly sympathy of one Asiatic Christian whom 
he had long known at Ephesus. 

I. The kindness of Onesiphorus. “ He oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of 
my chain: but, when he was at Rome, he sought me out very diligently, and found 
me,” 1. The apostle, as udl as Timothy , had had an earlier experience of this good 
man, who was probably an Ephesian merchant, who went from time to time to Rome 
to do business, for he says, “In how many things he ministered at Ephesus, thou 
knowest very well.” 2. Be did not probably come to Home from Ephesus for the special 
purpose of visiting the apostle, but, having found himself there, he made it his business 
to viait^the apostle. (1) He took pains to find out the apostle. “ He sought me out very 
diligently” Why was it so difficult to discover the prison in which the apostle was 
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confined? There, were many prisons in Rome, and he may have been transferred from 
prison to prison. But where were the Roman Christians who met the apostle on his 
first visit to the city, that they could not inform Onesiphorus of the place of the impri- 
sonment? Had they too turned away from him? Or had Hero struck an unworthy 
terror into their hearts ? Onesiphorus persevered, however, in his search, and found 
him in his prison. (2) He “ oft refreshed the apostle, and was not ashamed of his 
chain.” This implies (a) that he visited him more than once; (6) that the imprisonment, 
though ’severe, did not quite debar all access to the outside world ; (c) that the Christians 
at Rome were impliedly ashamed of the apostles’ chain, else such prominence would 
not have been given to the kindhess and courage of this noble Ephesian saint. 

II. The return which the apostle makes for the kindness of Onesiphorus, 
“The Lord give mercy to the house of Onesiphorus . . . the Lord grant unto him that 
he may find mercy of the Lord in that day.” He cannot make any other return for 
kindness than a fervent prayer for Onesiphorus and for his family. 1. The prayer 
suggests that though the apostle is shut up from the worlds the way to heaven is still open . 
He cannot pay Ms visitor the compliment of seeing him to the door, but he can remember 
Mm at a throne of grace. 2. Ee remembers the household of this good man . What 
blessings descend upon householders who are blessed with such a head ! The apostle 
prays for “ mercy” on this happy household. Every blessing is included in the term. 
3. The prayer for Onesiphorus himself is likewise a prayer for mercy . Some have 
inferred that be was now dead, and that we have here an example of prayer for a dead 
man. The' supposition is entirely gratuitous, Onesiphorus may have been absent from 
Ephesus, as he necessarily was on bis visit to the apostle. Besides, bis visit to the apostle 
must have occurred only a very short time previously, for it is admitted on all bands 
that the apostle’s last imprisonment was very brief, and it is rather improbable that 
Onesiphorus should have died immediately after his visit to Rome, or that the apostle 
should have beard of it. Onesiphorus would have the blessing promised by our Lord 
in the memorable saying, U 1 was in prison, and ye visited me.” — T. C. 

Ter. 1. — “ The promise of life? It was an age of death when St Paul wrote this 
Epistle. Beneath all the gaieties of Roman civilization there was decay of morals, and 
corruption of the inner life. Suicide, as we have seen, was common in Rome, and men, 
tired of themselves, and disbelieving alike in present or in future joy, put an end 
to their earthly existence. St. Paul was now enduring his second imprisonment at 
Rome. In the year a.d. 63 the great conflagration, for which that master of crime, 
Rfero, was responsible, took place, burning half the city. He falsely charged his own 
crime on the Christians, some of whom were covered with the skins of beasts and thrown 
to the dogs ; some were covered with inflammable materials, and burnt as human 
torches, which illuminated the gardens ; while the bestial Hero drove abroad in his 
chariot, and indulged bis base delight in the carnival of fire and blood. St. Paul, 
knowing Ms own end to be near at band, in a city where his second imprisonment had 
become much more severe than the first one had been, had now no opportunity of 
preaching, as he did under the milder treatment he was subjected to beforehand gives this 
second charge to Timothy, whom he exhorts to be courageous and earnest in the defence 
and proclamation of a faith which the imprisoned apostle could proclaim no more. 

I. The promise of life is spoken of as the revelation of Christ. It is in 
Christ Jesus. That is to say, we as believers have in vital union with him, the pledge 
and promise of immortality. No power of earth or hell could touch that life. St. Paul 
feared not those who could kill the body, and after that had no more that they could 
do. He knew that the life within no sword or flame could slay, and he rejoices in 
the triumph of faith in Christ. 

II, The promise of life is spoken of as a developing power. It was a promise 
an earnest,, of the inheritance. He was yet to have life more abundantly. He looked 
forward to a time when his environment would be heavenly in its atmosphere, and ever 
without the blight of sin or the blastings of temptation, he should enjoy the fruition of 
life at God’s right hand for evermore.— W. M. S. 

Ter. 3. — The inner self, 11 With pure conscience.” There is no music in the world 
comparable to tMs, It is “ the voice of melody,” and it enabled Paul and Silas to sing 
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in prison. The conscience, “ that sole monarchy in man,” was supreme in his nature 
under the Lordship of Christ, . ; : 

I. It was a cleansed conscience,, and so pure. St. Paul is never weary of preaching 
the great doctrine of the atonement — that we are redeemed and renewed through the 
precious blood of Christ ; and he rejoices to know that the blood of Jesus Christ, God’s 
Bon, cleanseth from all sin. 

II. It was an obeyed conscience, and so pure. We have to consider that the 
conscience may speak truly and authoritatively, and be enlightened by the truth, 
and yet we may not obey the truth ; for duty may be recognized as duty, and yet 
not discharged as such. Conscience may not be pure as regards the question of 
accountability. 

III. It was filled with the Spirit, and so pure. “ The Holy Ghost which 
dwelleth in us” is an expression of St Paul’s; and only so far as we have the 
“ indwelling of the Spirit” in thought, imagination, conscience, and desire, can we be 
said to be pure within. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 5. — A holy ancestry . “ Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice.” We 
were constituted to be influenced through the family relationship, and it is sad indeed 
when the young break away from a religious ancestry, and forsake their fathers’ God. 

I. Here is already an historic pedigree of Christian people. The gospel had 
been long enough in the world to have a history in families. We find three generations 
here. The grandmother Lois, the mother Eunice, and “ thee also.” 

II. Here is the true spirit of the gospel manifested. Unfeigned faith, or 
undissembled faith. No mere creed. No mere appearance of piety. In that age men 
of education despised the pagan faiths which they yet professed to believe. They 
kept up their actual adherence to heathen worship because of custom or family 
tradition, or because they believed religion in some sort to be the protective police of 
society, without which there would be revolution. This unfeigned faith was the 
faith of conviction — the faith that so believed in the risen Christ that it could endure 
persecution and suffer loss, and live or diq/or the sake of Christ, with the sure hope of 
eternal life. — W. M. S. 

Yer. Cv — Quickening the memory . “ I put thee in remembrance, 59 Timothy was not 
to create a gospel, but to preach one. The facts and doctrines were matters of revelation, 
and Timothy had the humbler task of expanding and applying them. All through 
his gospel was to be that of the faith once delivered to the saints. 

I. Remembrance is needed. Why? Memory is liable to slumber and to sleep. Do 
we mourn over this fact, and ask why this precious faculty was not stronger ? Consider I 
Could you live in peace or joy at all, if all your sorrows and bereavements kept their 
clear details before your mind? No; their harrowing spectacles would deaden all the 
springs of life, and crush the heart. If those past griefs preserved their fulness life 
would be unendurable. There is a beautiful side, therefore, even to forgetfulness. 
Memory may slumber, but it does not die. It may be awakened and quickened for 
high and noble ends. Thus all Christians need to be “ put in remembrance,” that they 
may hold fast the Word of life. 

II. Remembrance is comprehensive. There are many springs to be touched. We 
become proud, and need to remember, as the Hebrews did, that we “ were slaves.” We 
become self-dependent, and need to be reminded that “without Christ we can do 
nothing.” We become so interested in life that we try to make “ home ” here, and 
forget that we are pilgrims and strangers. We become negligent* and forget that 
responsibility is great and time is abort. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 6. — Stirring the fire. “Stir up the gift that is in thee.” Literally, “stir up 
(araCwwvpew) the fire 1 ” There may be fuel — even of God’s Word — but all fires die out 
unless from time to time they are stirred up. 

1. The fire was there. His heart’s altar fire bad been lighted. It bad descended 
as a Divine flame from on high. But in the best of men there is danger of absence of 
watchfulness, for, like the light on the Jewish altar, the fire is not to die out night 
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IL Thebe were many enemies who would quench the fire. The Judaizing 
teachers would have put out the true gospel light, by turning the gospel into a merely 
refined Judaism. The world would quench it, as it did the faith of Demas. And 
there is in us all the danger of spiritual slumber, which leaves the fire to die out by 
indolence and sloth. Therefore by meditation, by prayer, and by earnest endeavour, 
by admiration and emulation of heroic lives, we must “ stir up the fire” that is in 
m. — W. M.S. 

Vers. 1—14. — Address and salutation . a Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the 
will of God, according to the promise of the life which is in Christ Jesus, to Timothy, 
my beloved child : Grace, mercy, peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” The language is similar to what is found in other of Paul’s Epistles. The 
peculiarity is that his apostleship is here associated with the promise of the gospel, 
which like a rainbow spans our sky in this dark world. It is the promise by pre- 
eminence ; for its object is Vfe> which is a name for all that can be needed here, or 
manifested under better conditions. It is a promise which has actually secured sure 
footing in Christ Jesus , being the realization of the sure mercies of David. But, in 
•order that this promise may become the means of life to men, it must be proclaimed ; 
and this points to the employment of an instrumentality by God. It was according to 
the promise in this view that Paul was employed as an apostle. It is further to be 
'observed that his true child in the First Epistle is here his Moved child. If the one 
points to the possession of his spirit, the other poiuts to the love that is properly founded 
on it. Good past to he followed by a good future, 

I. Thanksgiving. 1. Personal association in giving thanks. “ I thank God, whom 
I serve from my forefathers in a pure conscience.” He implies that Judaism was the 
forerunner of Christianity, and lays claim to the possession of a godly ancestry. The 
pure conscience (notwithstanding Acts xxiii. 1) is not to be absolutely applied to his 
whole life. He did turn aside from the godly direction in an unenlightened and 
culpable resistance to Christianity as seeming to threaten the existence of his inherited 
and beloved Judaism. But in the Christian position which he had so long maintained, 
as he had been indebted to godly forefathers, so he had preserved the godly continuity 
in his family. It is in view of what he has to say about Timothy that he m^es this 
pleasing and interesting reference to his forefathers. 2. Feelings toward Timothy in 
giving thanks for him. “ How unceasing is my remembrance of thee in my supplica- 
tions, night and day longing to see thee, remembering thy tears, that I may be filled 
with joy.” Always in the underground of the apostle’s consciousness, the thought of his 
beloved Timothy came up uninterruptedly at his times of devotion. Every night and 
morning he felt the spell — so tender was this strong man’s heart— of the tears shed by 
Timothy at their parting ; and the desire rose within him that he might he filled with 
the joy of another meeting. 3. Matter for thanksgiving in Timothy's faith which was 
hereditary, “ Having been reminded of the unfeigned faith that is in thee ; which dwelt, 
first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice ; and, I am persuaded, in thee also.” 
Something had come to the apostle’s knowledge which reminded him of the reality of 
Timothy’s faith. It was not feigned faith, that fails under trial. The apostle thinks 
of it as a kind of heirloom in the family. He could go back himself to two ancestresses 
of his in whom it dwelt. There was first Lois, his grandmother, who, we cat believe, 
besides being godly according to the Jewish type, was before her end a Christian 
believer. She had to do with her daughter Eunice becoming a Christian believer. 
r We are told of Eunice, in Acts xvi. 1, that she was a Jewess who believed, while her 
husband was a Gentile. She in turn had to do with her son becoming a Christian 
believer. The apostle had all the greater confidence in the reality, and also vitality, of 
Timothy’s faith that (apart from Jewish influences of a godly nature) he was a Christian 
believer of the third generation. We have the promise that God will keep covenant 
and mercy with them that love him and keep his commandments to a thousand 
-generations. God’s intention is that godly and Christian influence should be transmitted. 
He made one generation to follow another, proceeded on a principle of succession and 
not of contemporaneousness, that he might thereby have a godly seed (Mai. ii. 15). 
The best established Christians are among those who are of a godly stock. Therefore 
let the godly upbringing of the young be attended to. At the same time, let those 
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who have had the advantage of a godly upbringing see that they are not left behind by 
those who have been reclaimed from ungodly society. 

II. Exhortation. 1. Timothy is to stir up his gift “ For the which cause I put thee 
in remembrance that thou stir up the gift of God, which is in thee through the laying 
on of my hands.” Paul is an adept at exhortation. Timothy, from the memory of Lois 
and Eunice, must catch fire. Nay, he had a personal association with Timothy, in 
having^ laid hands on him at his ordination. On that ground he can call upon him to 
stir up the gift then received, viz. the ministerial gift. Let him be true to his duties 
as a minister of Christ. 2. Confirmatory reason pointing to special exhortation . ** For 
God gave us not a spirit of fearfulness ; but of* power and love and discipline.” Let 
him stir himself up against cowardice to which, as persecuted, he was exposed, and by 
this consideration that the imparted spirit in its amplitude excludes cowardice* It is a 
spirit of power . God has no jealousy of us; he wishes to be served with our strength 
and not with our weakness. It is a spirit of love ; warmth of feeling, and not coldness,. 
God would put into our service. It is a spirit of discipline , So far as this is to be 
distinguished from the other two words, it points to the guidance of reason. God 
wishes to be served, not with our ignorance, hut with our well-disciplined thoughts- 
With more power in our tvills, with more glow in our affections , with more reason in 
our thoughts , we shall not cower before opposition. 3. Timothy is called upon to he 
specially on his guard against false shame. “ Be not ashamed therefore of the testimony 
of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner: but suffer hardship with the gospel.” “Shame 
attends fear ; when fear is conquered false shame takes Sight ” (Bengel). He bad no 
reason for being ashamed on account of his association with the Lord to whom he 
testified. Neither had he reason for being ashamed on account of his association with 
Paul, who was not the Lord’s servant, but, more honourably (Gal. vi. 17), the Lord’s 
prisoner, i.e . by the will of Christ, more than by the will of Caesar — a prisoner, the 
disposal of him extending to the time, and all the circumstances, of his imprisonment* 
To suffer hardship) with the gospel involves an unusual collocation of person and thing*. 
It is usual to interpret the hardship as being suffered with Paul for the gospel. But 
as the thought requires the fixing of the attention, not on the second, but on both of the 
preceding clauses, it is better to leave indefinite with whom he is associated in suffering 
hardship*. 4, Reason against false shame in the power of God . “ According to the power 
of God.” The idea is that we should be free from shame in suffering for the gospel,, 
according to the power on which we have to rely. (1) It is a saving power. “Who 
saved us, and called us with a holy calling*” Power has already been displayed toward 
ua in salvation , which we can think of as completed outside of us. It has also been 
operative within us, in our being called. When our unwillingness to accept of salvation 
was broken down, then we were called of God. It was with a holy calling that we 
were called, and it belongs to it as holy that we should be above shame in connection 
with Christ’s cause. The power that has already been displayed toward us is all in 
the direction of our being saved from this shame, (2) It is a free power . “Not 
according to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which was given 
us in Christ Jesus before times eternal.” It is a power that is not determined in its 
exercise by our works or deservings. It was according to his own purpose, i.e. not 
from outward occasion, but arising in the depths of his own being. It was according 
to a purpose of grace, i.e. in which sinners, or the undeserving, were contemplated as in 
need. It was according to a purpose of grace in Christ Jesus, i.e. in which there was a 
looking to human merit only as in Christ. It was according to a purpose of grace 
before times eternal, i.e. long before man could have to do with it. Being a power so 
entirely pending on God, we can have confidence that it will go out, in the freest, most 
gracious manner, toward us. (3) It is a glorious power. “ But hath now been 
manifested by the appearing of our Saviour Christ Jesus, who abolished death, and 
brought light and incorruption to light through the gospel” Hidden in Godin eternity, 
it was for a time partially manifested. The time of its full manifestation corresponded 
with the appearing of Christ, which was also the medium of the manifestation. This .. 
is-th© only place in the New Testament in which the apposing is to he identified with 
the Incarnarion, or the whole of Christ’s appearance in flesh. That appearing was as 
one of *the weak things "qf the world/ Especially did Christ em to he the very 
impersonation of weakness when he was on the cross. And yet this was the grandest 
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display of power," confounding the mighty ; for it is here said that by this appearing he 
abolished death. He appeared in flesh, and endured death in all its reality , and, hy 
doing so, he has made it no longer a reality to his people. He has made it of none 
effect. He has made it so that it cannot tyrannize over them. And, though they have 
to endure death, it is not as a token of God’s displeasure, hut as his wise and good 
arrangement, and introduction into a state from which death* is for ever excluded. ^ The 
positive side of the benefit derived from the appearing is presented under a slightly 
different aspect. It is regarded as presented in the gospel. And as death is a dark 
power, so the gospel is a light-giving jpower. What it has brought to light is of the 
utmost consequence. It is life, and life with the superlative quality of imperishableness. 
Under heathenism men had no right conception of life. Even with all the help that 
philosophy could give them, the meaning of life was dark to them. The gospel has 
shown it to consist in the favour of God, and the quickening of all our faculties under 
the breath of his Spirit. But specially are we to think of life in its imperishableness. 
We know that, to the heathen generally, the future was an absolute blank. A few of 
them had glimmerings, not of a resurrection, but of the survival of the thinking part, 
with some reward for the good. The gospel has brought immortality into the full 
clear light. It has given ue the certainty of our existence after death. It, moreover, 
holds out before us the prospect of a life that is to be spent, without intermission or 
end, in the sunshine of God’s love, with ever increased quickening of all our powers — a 
life in which there will be a reunion of soul and body, of which already we have the 
earnest in the resurrection of Christ. It is our great privilege that we live under this 
light of the gospel. It is the imperishableness of the life of God that is hem begun 
that has power to nerve the soul, even to martyrdom. 5. Reason against false shame 
in the example of ik& apostle. (1) Buffering connected with his office . “ Whereunto 
I was appointed a preacher, ana an apostle, and a teacher. For the which cause I 
suffer also these things.” As in 1 Tim. ii. 8, he takes a threefold designation of office. 
As preacher or herald, it was his duty to cry aloud. As apostle, he was specially 
invested with authority. As teacher, he had to go among the Gentiles. It was a glad 
message in relation to which he exercised his office, and it should have brought him 
many a welcome, “ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ! ” But it brought him many a nbuff, and 
much outward disgrace; for at this time he was suffering his second imprisonment in 
Borne, and was nearing his martyrdom. (2) Triumph over shame . “ Yet I am not 
ashamed.” The apostle does not exhort Timothy without setting him an example. 
It was no small matter to him to be counted by men only worthy of imprisonment, 
and, very soon, of death. But he was so much impressed with the supreme importance 
of the gospel, that he heeded not the shame. (3) His personal assurance . Its strength . 
u For I know him whom I have believed.” As he is here speaking of his being a 
prisoner, we naturally take the reference to be to him whose prisoner in the eighth 
verse he declared himself to he, viz. the Lord . lie had lived a life of faith on Christ ; 
and he could speak confidently, from his own experience of him. Not I think I know 
Mm , but, as one would speak of a friend whom he has long and intimately lived with, 
J know him . Without experience we cannot have the assurance that excludes doubt. 
Only when we have tried Christ, and found him sufficient for us in all positions of life, 
can we rise above the language of hesitation. Its well-supported nature . “And I am 
persuaded that he is able to guard that which I have committed unto him against that 
day*” What is guarded is literally my deposit , and, as in the thirteenth verse u deposit ” 
is something committed to Timothy, so some would think here of something committed 
to Paul, viz. his stewardship. But, as the guardian is also naturally the holder, we 
naturally think of something committed by Paul to Christ ; and what was that but his 
interest, his stake in the future world, dependent on his faithfulness in this ? How 
did Paul knowSthat it would not turn out a blank, or be much diminished by future 
failure? The explanation was that he had put it into Christ’s hands, and he trusted In 
him being able to guard it for him against that day, viz. the day of judgment, when it 
would become irreversibly, gloriously his, being as it were handed back to him by 
Christ. One who has this well-grounded assurance can meet death even triumphantly, 
6. Timothy is further called upon to attend specially to Ms orthodoxy. (1) Th& pattern. 
H Hold the pattern of sound words which thou hast heard from m% in faith and love 
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which is in Christ Jesus.” There is a form of sound words, i.e: there is a correct 
expression of truth which is to he coveted, because on this depends the health fulness 
of the life. To this form Paul had shaped his preaching. He had not indulged in 
logomachies, or private speculations, or adaptations to other systems, but he had kept 
himself, as a well-disciplined thinker, to a plain, rational, forcible statement, and 
urging of what he believed to be necessary for the salvation of souls. Timothy was 
familiar with his truthful and healthful style; let it be the pattern to which he 
disciplined his thoughts and his preaching. He could only hold the pattern in the 
Christian element of faith and love. (2) The good deposit. “ That good thing which 
was committed unto thee guard through the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us.” This 
is the same thing under a different aspect, viz. the talent of the catholic faith , which a 
preacher has to guard. It is good, has vast blessings connected with it; therefore it is 
not to be neglected, it is to be kept from all mischances. The preacher must pray, 
think, use the help of the rule of faith, practise himself. But all his keeping, to be of 
any avail, must be allowing the Holy Ghost to keep, who is not far to seek, but is an 
Indweller in our souls. “Bo he giveth his beloved sleep,” delivers him from the 
consuming restlessness which would haunt him, if the keeping simply depended on 
himself. — R. F. 

Vers. 15 — 18. — Contrasts . I. Phygelus and Hesmogenes. “This thou knowest, 
that all that are in Asia turned away from me ; of whom are Phygelus and Herxno- 
genes.” The defection here referred to was from Paul and his interests. It extended 
to all that were in Asia, i.e. all Asiatics who at one time had been attached to 
the apostle, and whose attachment was put to the test when in Rome during his 
imprisonment. It was to have been expected of them that they would have found 
their way to his dungeon ; but, as if they had put it to themselves whether they would 
go or not, they chose the latter alternative. They turned away from him. They 
probably found some excuse in the pressure of business ; but in the real character of 
their action it was turning their back on the imprisoned apostle. In this not very 
numerous class Phygelus and Hermosenes are singled out for notice, probably because 
they had showed the greatest unbrotherliness. We know nothing more of them than 
is mentioned here. It has been their destiny to be handed down to posterity as men 
who acted an unworthy part toward a noble man in his extremity. They did not know 
that such an evil immortality was to attach to their action; but their action was on 
that account only the more free. Let all our actions be upright and generous; for we 
do not know by which of them we shall he known among men. This defection is 
referred to Timothy as being within his knowledge ; for by their example he was to be 
deterred from cowardice, and bis bravery was to be all the greater that these men were 
cowards. 

IT. Onesiphorus. There is a distinction observed between the house of Onesiphorus 
and Onesiphorus himself. With regard to the house of Onesiphorus they are objects of 
present interest. Blessings are invoked upon them in the sixteenth verse, to the mani- 
fest exclusion of Onesiphorus himself. At the close of the Epistle the same thing is 
observable : “ Salute the house of Onesiphorus.” With regard to Onesiphorus himself, 
nothing is said about his present ; the past tense is used of him, and a wish is expressed 
about bis future. It may, therefore, be regarded as certain that Onesiphorus was dead. 
1, Interest in departed friends shown in kindness to beloved ones left behind. “Tue 
Lord grant mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus ” There are around us the three 
circles of lovers, friends, acquaintances (Ps. ixxxviii. 18). Our love to the innermost 
circle is to be most intense/which it can be without interfering with our love to the 
second circle of friends. The proper cultivation of our affections in our homes will the 
better qualify us for loving our friends. There is an absence of reserve, and openness 
to influence^ in friendship, which makes it, when properly based, a great blessing. 
There are duties which we owe to our friends when they are with us, and our duties do 
not end with their death, Onesiphorus had been the friend of Paul, and, now that he 
is gone, the large-hearted apostle, in writing to Timothy from his dungeon, breathes a 
prayer on behalf of the house of Onesiphorus, The Lord, i.e. Jesus Christ, the great 
Ove^eer of the Churches, and Appointer for the several households of which the Churches 
are composed, grant them mercy. They were objects of sympathy, in being deprived 
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of their earthly head on whom it devolved to provide for them, to assist and counsel 
especially the beginners in life. The Lord mercifully make up for them what they had 
lost. Would this prayer return from heaven unanswered? Would not this kindly 
remembrance of them, read in their desolate home, bring good cheer to their hearts, and 
be an influence for good in all their future life? Would it not also be the means of 
raising up friends for them? 2. Interest in the lining founded on the past kindness of 
the dead. w For he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain ; but, when he 
was in Rome, he sought me diligently, and found me” This was after his first answer, 
apparently during his second imprisonment, when awaiting his second answer. Paul 
leaned very much on human sympathy. On one occasion he said, “ The Lord that 
comforteth them that are cast down, comforted me by the coming of Titus.” Bo the 
Lord refreshed him by those visits of Onesiphorus, This friend was true to his name ; 
he was a real help-bringer — bringer of comfort and strength to the great warrior whose 
battles were nearly over. Pie was a helper in presence of difficulties. He was not 
ashamed of his chain, i.e. braved all the dangers connected with his being regarded as 
the prisoner’s friend. There was difficulty of access to him, such as there had not been 
during the first imprisonment, when he had his own hired house, and received all that 
came to him ; but Onesiphorus sought him all the more diligently that he knew of his 
unbefriended condition, and overcame all official hindrances. In the strange working 
of providence, Onesiphorus came to his end before Paul, but bis good deeds lived after 
him, and caused him to be remembered by Paul, and in that form which, had he been 
conscious of what was taking place on earth, would have been most pleasing to Onesi- 
phorus. And this was not to be wondered at. Onesiphorus loved his home circle — this 
is an element in the case; but it did not absorb all his attention. He had a place in 
his heart fox friends, and was ready to render them services. And this was acting more 
truly for the interests of his loved ones than if he had selfishly confined his attention 
to them. For when he was gone— taken away at a time when he was greatly needed 
by his children — there were those who were their well-wishers for the father’s sake. 
There was the missionary, by whom there had been so much benefit, invoking his bless- 
ing on them. The psalmist says, w I have been young, and now am old ; yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” And this can be explained 
without bringing in a special miracle. Indeed, the psalmist so explains it in the/ollow- 
ing verse; “He is ever merciful , and lendeth ; and his seed is blessed.” That is to say, by 
his good deeds when he is alive, he raises up friends for his children when he is dead, 
8. Interest in departed friends shown in pious wishes with respect to their future. "The 
Lord grant unto him to find mercy of the Lord in that day.” The following is to be 
noted as the teaching of Luther; "We have no command from God to pray for the 
dead, and therefore no one can sin who does not pray for them. For in what (Pod has 
neither commanded nor forbidden, no man can sin. Yet because God has not granted 
us to know the state of the soul, and we must be uncertain about it, thou dost not sin 
that thou prayest for the dead, but in such wise that thou leave it in doubt and say 
thus, * If this soul be in that state that thou mayest yet help it, I pray thee to be gracious 
unto it,’ Therefore if thou hast prayed once or thrice, thou shouldest believe that thou 
art heard, and pray no more, lest thou tempt God.” Beyond that Paul does not go. 
He follows Onesiphorus into the next world, and, when he thinks of him coming to the 
settling for what his earthly life had been, he devoutly breathes the wish that he may be 
mercifully dealt with. Such an expression of feeling, is not to be forbidden us as we 
think of departed friends going forward to judgment ; it is to be found in inscriptions 
jn the catacombs. But it has no connection with a belief in purgatory, and is very 
different from the formal inculcation of prayers for the dead. 4. Reference to Timothy 
as to services rendered by Onesiphorus at Ephesus. "And in how many things he 
ministered at Ephesus, thou k newest very well.” This was additional to services 
rendered by Onesiphorus to the apostle at Home. He had not mentioned it before, 
because it had been within the sphere of Timothy’s own observation. But he brings 
it in now, as what was fitted to support the charge of constancy he is laying on 
Timothy.— & F. . 1 . 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER H. 

Ver. 1. — Child for son, A.V.; strengthened 
for strong, A. V. Be strengthened (erSwaixov) ; 
more exactly (as Huther), become strong , or, 
winch is the same thing, strengthen thyself ; 
implying, perhaps, though gently expressed, 
gome previous weakness, as in Heb. xi. 34, 
« From weakness were made strong ; ” where 
the image seems to be that of recovery from 
sickness. In Eph. vi. 10, however (eVSw'a^ou- 
crde 4v K vpi(p) y there is no evidence of pre- 
ceding weakness, but only a call to use the 
strength they had ; and it may be so here 
too. The strength, Timothy is reminded, by 
which he was to fight the good fight, was 
not his own, but that which would come to 
him from the grace and love of Jesus Christ 
(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 10 ; Phil. iv. 13). 

Ver. 2, — Which for that, A.Y. ; from for 
of, A.Y. The things which thou hast heard, 
etc. Here we have distinctly enunciated 
the succession of apostolical doctrine through 
apostolical men. We have also set before 
us the partnership of the presbyterate, and, 
in a secondary degree, of the whole Church, 
with the apostles and bishops their succes- 
sors, in preserving pure and unadulterated 
the faith once delivered to the saints. There 
can be little doubt that St. Paul is here 
alluding to Timothy's ordination, as in 
1 Tim, iv. 14; vi. 12; ch. i. 6, 7, 13, 14. 
TimothyYiad then heard from the apostle's 
lips a certain u form of sound words ” — some- 
thing in the nature of a creed, some sum- 
mary of gospel truth, which was the deposit 
placed in his charge ; and in committing it 
to him, he and the presbyters present had 
laid their hands on him, and the whole 
Ct lurch had assented, and confirmed the 
same. “ Thus through many witn esses,” 
whose presence and assent, like that of wit- 
nesses to the execution of a deed of transfer 
of land (Gen. xxiii. 30, 16, 18), was necessary 
to make the transaction valid and complete, 
had Timothy received his commission to 
preach the Word of God; and what he had 
received he was to hand on in like manner 
to faithful men, who should be able to teach 
the same to others also. Commit (wap&Bov) ; 
identifying the doctrine committed to be 
handed on with the deposit (wapadrjKr}') of 
1 Tim. vi. 20 and ch. i. 14. It is important 
to note here both the concurrence of the 
presbyters and the assent of the Church. 
The Church has ever been averse to private 
ordinations, and has ever associated the 
people as consentient parties in ordination 
(Thirty-first Canon ; Preface to 44 Form and 
Manner of Making of Deacons,” and rubric 
at closed in the face of the Church;” 


“ Form and Manner of Ordering of Priests ” 
— 44 Good people,” etc.). 

Yer. 3. — Suffer hardship with me for thou 
therefore endure hardness, A.Y. and T.R. ; 
Christ Jesus for Jesus Christ , A.Y. and T.R.’ 
Suffer hardship with me (vvyKaKoirdenffov), 
which is the reading “ supported by the 
weightiest authorities ” (Huther), as in ch. 
i. 8. The simple form tcaKoirddricrov, which is 
the reading of the T.R.. occurs also in ver. 
9 of this chapter, in ch. iv. 5, and in Jas, 
V. 13, and Kafcoiradeia in Jas. v. 10. Both 
these simple forms are classical. But the 
context favours the compound form, and is 
supported by ch. i. 8, 12. (For the senti- 
ment, see the “ Ministration of Public Bap- 
tism ” — •“ We receive this child,” etc.) 

Ver. 4 . — Soldier on service for man that 
warreth, 'A.Y. ; in for with, A.V.; enrolled 
Mm as for hath chosen him to he, A.Y. 
Soldier on service (a‘rparev6fj,€vos ) ; as 1 Cor. 
ix. 7 (see, too, 1 Tim. i. 18). In Lukeiii. 14 
crrpaT€v6p.€voi is rendered simply 14 soldiers,” 
with margin, 44 Greek, soldiers on service” 
There is no difference in meaning between 
the “ man that warreth ” in the A.V., and 
the “soldier on service” of the R.V. 
Affairs (npary par etuis) ; only here in the New 
Testament, but common in the LXX. and in 
classical Greek, where it means, as here, 
44 business,” 44 affairs,” 44 occupation,” 44 trade,” 
and the like, with the accessory idea of its 
being an 44 absorbing, engrossing pursuit,” 
Enrolled him, etc. (crrpaTokoyhcravri) ; only 
here in the New Testament, not found in 
the LXX., but common in classical Greek 
for i£ to levy an army,” “ to enlist soldiers.” 
The great lesson here taught is that the 
warfare of the Christian soldier requires the 
same concentration of purpose as that of the 
earthly warrior, if he would win the victory. 

Yer. 5. — Also a man fur a man also , A.Y. ; 
contend in the games for strive for masteries , 
A.Y. ; he is 7iot for yet is he not, A.Y, ; have 
contended for strive , A.Y. Contend in the 
games ; only here in the New Testa- 
ment, and* not found in the LXX., but 
common in classical Greek. It means 44 to 
contend for &6\ov ” the prize, to be an 
44 athlete,” This is also the meaning of the 
A.Y. 44 strive for masteries.” 44 To strive,” 
means properly to contend with an anta- 
gonist, and “mastery” is an old English 
word for “superiority,” “victory,” or the 
like. Dry den has 44 mastership*” in the 
same sense — 

“ When noble youths for mastership should 
strive, 

To quoit, to run, and steeds and chariots 
drive.” 

^ (Ovid., 4 Met./ bk. i) 
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lawfully as 1 Tiro. i. 8) ; accord- 

ing to the laws and usages of the games. So 
Timothy must conform to the laws of the 
Christian warfare, and not shrink from 
afflictions, if he would gain the great Chris- 
tian prize. . 

. Ver. Q.—The first to partake fox first par- 
taker, A.V. That laboureth (rbv m-n wra). 
Let not Timothy think to shirk labour and 
vet enjov its fruits, (For tcomdw, see note on 
1 Tim. v. 17.) 

Yer. 7. — For the Lord shall give for and 
the Lord give, A.V. Consider what I say. 
The apostle’s lessons had been given in 
parables or similitudes. He therefore begs 
Timothy to note them well, lest the applica- 
tion to himself should escape him, suggest- 
ing further that he should seek the necessary 
wisdom and understanding from God. So 
our Lord, at the end of the parables recorded 
in Matt, xiii., says to his disciples in yer. 51, 
“ Have ye understood all these things? ” 
and elsewhere, “ He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” Understanding (avveav); 
one of the special gifts of the Spirit (Isa. 
xi, % LXX. ; see Col. 1, 9 ; ii. 2). 

Ver. 8. — Jesus Christ , risen from the dead 
for that Jesus Christ . . . was raised from the 
dead, A.Y. ; of the seed of David for Jesus 
Christ of the seed of David , A.Y. Remember 
Jesus Christ. The A.Y. seems to give the 
sense more correctly than the R.V. The 
point of the exhortation is to remember that 
Jesus Christ was raised from the dead, and 
by that remembrance to be encouraged to 
face even death courageously. The verb 
fxrtjfxop^vca, in .the New Testament, usually 
governs the genitive case as e.g . Acts xx. 85*; 
Gal. ii. 10. But in 1 Thess. ii. 9; Matt, 
xvi 9 ; Rev. xviii. 5, it has an accusative, 
as here, and commonly in classical Greek. 
There seems to be hardly sufficient ground 
for the distinction mentioned by Bishop 
Bllicott, that with a genitive it means 
simply “remember,” with the accusative 
“keep in remembrance.” It is more diffi- 
cult to determine the exact force and 'intent 
of the clause, “of the seed of David” It 
seems, however, to point to Christ’s human 
nature, so as to make the example of Christ’s 
resurrection apposite as an encouragement 
to Timothy. And this view is much 
strengthened by Rom. i. 3, where the addi- 
tion, “according to the flesh,” ns contrasted 
with “ the Son of God according to the Spirit 
of holiness” marks the clause, “of the seed 
of David,” as specially pointing to the 
human nature of Christ. The particular 
form which the reference takes probably 
arises from the form to which the apostle 
refers us as “my gospel.” In that ereed, 
which was the epitome of the gospel as 
preached by St. Paul, there was no doubt 
mention made of Christ’s Davidie descent. 


Others, as Huther, think the clause points 
to the Messianic dignity of David. Others, 
that it is inserted in refutation of the 
Docetse, and to show the reality of the death 
and resurrection of Christ; or that it is 
meant to mark especially the fulfilment of 
prophecy. But the first explanation is quite 
satisfactory, and the general purpose of the 
reference to our Lord as intended To en- 
courage Timothy to endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ, is fully borne 
out by the “ faithful saying” in vers. II and 
12, “If we died with him, we shall also live 
with him : if we endure, we shall also reign 
with him.” 

Ver. 9. — Hardship for trouble , A.V. ; unto 
for even unto, A. Y. ; as a malefactor fox as 
an evildoer , A.Y. ; transposition of clause, 
unto bonds. Wherein (kv $) ; i.e. in which 
gospel, in the preaching of which. Suffer 
hardship (tcaKOTradw) ; as ver. 3, T.R. Unto 
bonds (g€%pt berpoov'). So p?XP l Gavdrov, 
Phil, ii, 8; atparos , Heh. xii. 4 ; but 

most frequently of time, “ until,” as Matt. xi. 
28; xiii. 30; Acts x. 30, etc. A malefactor 
fkmodpyas ) ; as Luke xxiii 32, 33, 39 ; com- 
mon in classical Greek. Bonds {deapcov ') ; as 
Acts xxvi. 29 ; Phil. i. 7, 13, etc. ; Col. iv. 18. 
So St. Paul calls himself Bdcfiios, in respect 
of these bonds (Eph. iii. 1 ; iv. I ; ch. i. 8 ; 
Philem. 1, 9). The Word of 0od is not 
bound. A beautiful reflection of an utterly 
unselfish mind 1 The thought of his own 
bonds, likely soon to be exchanged for the 
bonds of a martyr’s death, awakens the com- 
forting thought, “ Though they bind me with 
an iron chain, they cannot bind the gospel. 
While I am here, shut up in prison, the 
Word of God, preached by a thousand 
tongues, is giving life and liberty to myriads 
of my brethren of the human race. The 
tyrant can silence my voice and confine it 
within the walls of my dungeon ; but all 
the while the sound of the gospel is going 
through all the earth, its saving words to the 
ends of the world ; and I therein rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice : and not ail the iegions of 
Rome can take this j oy from me.” 

Yer. 10. — Sake for sakes, A.Y. ; also may 
for may also , A.Y. Therefore (Bid rovro) ; 
for this cause. Some (Wiesinger, Alford, 
etc.) refer this to what follows, viz. “that- 
the elect may obtain the salvation,” etc., 
after the model of 1 Tim. i. 16 and Philem. 
15, where Bid rovro clearly refers to the 
words which follow. But the interposition 
of the words, did robs iKkeurovs, is strongly 
adverse to this view. It seems, therefore, 
rather to refer collectively to all the con- 
siderations which he had just been urging 
upon Timothy, perhaps especially the last, 
of the resurrection of Christ, which he now 
again enforces by his own example of willing 
suffering in order that the elect n~ay obtain 
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the eternal salvation which, is in Jesus 
Christ— adding, in vers. 11 and 12, the en- 
couragement to suffering derived from the 
“faithful saying.” I endure (two pew ) ; the 
exact force of which is seen in the substan- 
tive vTrofiovri, patience, so frequently attri- 
buted to the suffering saints of God. 

V «r. 11. —Faithful is the saying for it is a 
faithful saying, A.Y. ; died for he dead. A, V. 
Died ; i.e. in baptism (Rom. vi. 8), as denoted 
by the aorist. But the death with Christ 
in baptism is conceived of as carrying with 
it, as a consequence, the daily death of which 
St. Paul speaks so often (Gal. ii. 20; 1 Cor. 
xv. 31; 2 Cor. iv. 10), as well as the death 
to sin. 

Ver. 12. — Fndure for suffer, A.Y. ; shall 
deny for deny , A.V. and T.R. Endure; as 
ver. 10. Mark the present tense as dis- 
tinguished from the aorist in aveddvojxev, 
betokening patient continuance in suffering. 
If we shall deny Mm (a, ovTjcro^da) ; comp. 
Matt. x. 30; Luke xii. 9; Acts iii. 13,14, 
etc. 

Ver. 13. — Are faithless for believe not , A.V. ; 
he for yet he, A.Y. ; for he for he, A.Y. and 
T.R. Are faithless (amcrrovp.€v); meaning 
the same as the A.Y. believe not, which is 
everywhere in the New Testament the sense 
of amtrreta (Mark xvi. 11; Luke xxiv. 11; 
Rom. iii. 3, etc.). (For the contrast between 
man’s unbelief and God’s faithfulness, see 
Ram. iii. 3.) He cannot deny himself, by 
coming short of any promise once made by 
him (qpmp. Titus i. 2; Heb. vi. 18; x. 23, 
etc.). This and the two preceding couplets 
in vers. 11 and 12 make up “the faithful 
saying ” spoken of in ver. 11 (see 1 Tim. i. 
15, note). 

Yer. 14.— In the sight of for before, A.Y. ; 
to for but to, A. V. ; them that hear for the 
hearers , A.V. Put them in remembrance 
(wojufpjjffKs; John xiv. 26; Titus iii. 1; 
2 Pet. i. 12). St. Paul skilfully strengthens 
his preceding exhortations to Timothy by 
now charging him to impress upon others— 
referring, "perhaps, especially to “ the faithful 
men ” spoken of in ver. 2, but generally to 
the whole hock committed to him— the truths 
which he had just been urging upon Timothy. 
Charging (dtajuaprvpofievos); as 1 Tim. v. 21 
and ch. iv. 1. Strive . . . about words (Koyopa- 
xeh') ; only here in the New Testament or 
elsewhere. But Xoyojxaxia occurs in 1 Tim. 
vi. 4 and in late Greek. Another reading 
is Xoyofidxet, as if addressed to Timothy 
himself, but \oyojj,ax*1p is supported by the 
best authorities, and agrees best with the 
context. To no profit ; literally, useful for 
nothing ; serving no good purpose, Xpi<npov, 
which occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament, is found repeatedly in the LXX., 
and Ms very common in classical Greek, 
where it is followed by el% iw£ y and xp fa* The 
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construction is “not to strive about words, 
a thing useful for nothing, but, on the con- 
trary, tending to subvert those who hear 
such strife.” To the subverting (M «ara- 
arpotpy) ; elsewhere only in 2 Pet. ii. 6, where 
it is used of a material overthrow, as it is 
in the LXX. of Gen. six, 29, to which St. 
Peter is referring. The history of its use 
here of a moral overthrow, which is not borne, 
out by its classical use, seems to be that the 
apostle had in his mind the very common 
metaphor of ohcoboyd), edification, as the 
proper result of speaking and teaching, and 
so uses the contrary to “building up,” viz. 
an “ overthrowing ” or “destruction,” to 
describe the effect of the teaching of those 
vain talkers and deceivers (comp. ver. 18). 

Yer. 1 5. — Give diligence to present for 
study to show, A.Y.; handling aright for 
rightly dividing, A.Y. Give diligence. The 
A.Y. “ study,” if we give it its proper force, 
as in the Latin studeo, studium , studiosus , 
expresses the sense of <rirovBa<?ov exactly. 
Zeal, earnest desire, effort, and haste, are 
all implied in it (comp. ch. iv. 9, 21 ; Titus 
iii. 12 ; 2 Pet. i. 10, 15 : iii. 14). To present 
thyself (7 rapaarTTjaai, to present) ; # as in Luke 
ii. 22; Acts i. 3; ix. 41. In 1 Cor. viii 8 
it has the sense of “to commend” nearly 
the same as BoKtjxoy irapacrrnaai. The render- 
ing, to show thyself, of the A.Y. is a very 
good one, and is preserved in the R.Y. of 
Acts i. 3. Approved (BSuipov ; Rom. xvi. 10 ; 
1 Cor. xi. 19, etc.) ; one that has been tried 
and tested and found to be sterling ; properly 
of metals. This, with the two following 
qualifications, “ a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed,” and “one that rightly 
handles the Word of truth,” is the character 
which Timothy is exhorted to appear in 
before God. The dative r<£ is governed 
by 7rapa<rrn<rai, not by Bokl^ov. A workman 
(ipydrifjp). How natural is such a figure in 
the mouth of Paul, who tcrought at his trade 
with Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xviii. 3), 
and was working night and day at Thessa- 
lonica, that he might earn his own living ! 
That needeth not to be ashamed (dvevat- 
crxwrov ) ; not found anywhere else, either in 
the New Testament or in the LXX., or in 
classical Greek. Bengel hits the right force 
of the word when he renders it “ non pude- 
faetum,” only that by the common use of 
the passive participial form (compare &ve£i~ 
Xvia&ros, avegepewnros, dvapl8fi7jros, etc.), it 
means further “that cannot be put to shame.” 
The workman whose work is skimped is put 
to shame when, upon its being tested, it is 
found to be bad, dishonest work ; the work- 
man whose work, like himself, is $4fau.os. 
honest, conscientious, good work, and more- 
over sound and skilful work, never has been, 
and never can be, put to shame. St. Paul 
shows how to secure its being good work. 
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■viz. by its being done for the eye of God. 
Handling aright tbe Word of truth (dpdoro- 
fiovvra rbv \6yov Tys a\r}6d as). The verb 
opBorofieiv occurs only here in the New Tes- 
tament. In the LXX., in Prov. hi. 6, it 
stands for “he shall direct [or, ‘make 
straight ’] thy paths ; ” and so in Prov. xi. 
5. The idea is the same as that in Heb. xii. 
33, “Make straight paths for your feet (rpo- 
Xihs opdcts TrovficraTG)” But this does not at 
all suit the context. We must look, there- 
fore, at the etymology of the word. *0 p$o- 
ro/i€o> must mean “ to cut straight ” and, as 
the apostle is speaking of a good workman, 
he must be thinking of some work in which 
the workman’s skill consists in cutting 
straight : why not his own trade, in which 
it was all-important to cut the pieces straight 
that were afterwards to he joined to each 
ether fsee bpOoroy-os and bpBoro/j.la) ? Hence, 
by an' easy metaphor, “divide rightly,” or 
“handle rightly, the Word of truth,” pre- 
serving the true measure of the different 
portions of Divine truth. 

Yer. 16. — Profane for profane and vain , 
A.V, ; proceed further in ungodliness tor in- 
crease un$> more ungodliness , A.V, Shun 
(mprtorwro, as in Titus iii. 9) ; literally, step 
out of the way of, or stand away from— an 
unusual use of the word, found also in 
Josephus, ‘Ant. Jud.,’ iv. vi. 12. Profane 
babblings (see 1 Tim. iv. 7 ; vi 20) . They 
wiM proceed see note on irpo- 

KotTTj in 1 Tim. iv. 15. Further in ungodli- 
ness (<brl Trtelov acre&elas); surely better 
rendered in the A.Y. to more ungodliness . 
It maybe questioned whether “ they ” refers 
to the babblings or to the false teachers. 
It makes very good sense to say, “ Avoid 
these profane babblings, for they won’t stop 
there— they will gmw into open impiety and 
blasphemy.” But ver. 17, as Alford observes, 
is in favour of the “ teachers ” being the 
•subject of “will proceed;” but it is not 
conclusive. If a full stop be put after “un- 
godliness,” as in the A. Y., ver. 17 comes in 
quite naturally with the further statement 
that “their word will eat as doth a gan- 
grene” 

Yer. 17.— Gangrene for canker , A.Y. Their 
word; as opposed to “the Word of truth” 
in ver. 15. Will eat ( yo^V e|et) ; i.e. 
spread, like a gangrene, which gradually 
enlarges its area, corrupting the flesh that 
was sound before. So these heretical 
opinions spread in the body of the Church 
which is affected by them, No/4 is literally 
“pasture” (John x. 9), * grazing of flocks,” 
and hence is applied to fire (Polybius), 
which as it were feeds upon all around it, 
and, in medical language (Hippocrates), 
to sores and gangrenes, which grow larger 
and depasture the flesh. Of whom ; of the 
v number of those pointed at in the phrase, 


“their word.” Hymanssus; probably the 
same person as is mentioned as a blasphemer 
in 1 Tim. i. 20. Philetus. Nothing is known 
of him. 

Yer. 18 , — Men who for who , A.Y. Have 
erred (h<rr6xv^av) ; see 1 Tim, i. 6 (note) 
and vi. 21. In Matt. xxii. 29 and in Mark 
xii. 24 our Lord’s word fur “erring” is^Xa- 
vuaBe. It is remarkable that it was the 
subject of the resurrection which was so 
misunderstood in both cases. The heretics 
to whom St. Paul here alludes probably ex- 
plained away the resurrection, as the Gnostics 
in the time of Irenseus and Terfcullian did 
(Huther), by spiritualizing it in the sense 
of Rom. vi. 4 ; Eph. ii. 1 ; Col. ii. 12 ; iii. 1, 
etc. It is the usual way with heresy to 
corrupt and destiny the gospel, under 'pre- 
tence of improving it. And there are always 
some weak brethren ready to be deceived 
and misled. Overthrow ( avarpiirovai ) ; else- 
where in the New Testament only in Titus 
i. 11 ; but common in LXX. and in classical 
Greek. 

Yer. 19 . — Howbeit for nevertheless, A.Y. ; 
firm foundation of God standeth for founda- 
tion of God standeth sure , A.Y. ; this for the 
(1611 copy), A.V. ; the Lord for Christ, A.Y. 
and T.R. ; unrighteousness for iniquity, A.V. 
The firm foundation of God standeth; i.e., 
though the faith of some is thrown down 
like a wall built with untempered mortar, 
the foundation which God has laid fast and 
. firm stands unmoved and unmovable. This 
is equally true of individual souls ^the at 
(TTGpeal ij/vxat of Chrysostom), and of the 
Church, against which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail. Compare our Lord's saying, 
when the Pharisees were offended at him, 
“Every plant which my heavenly Father 
hath not planted shall be rooted up ” (Matt, 
xv. 13); and those in John x. 28, 29; and 
1 John ii. 19. ®e/x€\ios in classical Greek 
is always an adjective agreeing with \l&<n 
expressed or understood. In the New Tes- 
tament it is used only as a substantive (Luke 
vi. 48 ; 1 Cor. iii. 10 ; 1 Tim. vi. 19, etc.). 
Here the word seems to be employed, not so 
much to denote a foundation on which a 
house was to be built, as to denote strength 
and solidity. The elect of God are like 
foundation-stones, which may not be moved. 
Having this seal, In Rev. xii. 14 the twelve 
foundation-stones of the new Jerusalem were 
each inscribed with the name of an apostle. 
In like manner there are inscriptions, of the 
nature of seals, on God’s strong foundations, 
showing their immutable condition. One 
is, “The Lord enoweth them that are 
his,” taken verbatim from tbe LXX, of 
Numb. xvi. 5 ; the other is, “ Let every one 

THAT A'AMETH THE NAME OP THE IrfJRD DE- 
PART FROM UNRIGHTEOUSNESS.” This IS 110- 

where to be found in the Old Testament. 
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The first part of the verse is indeed equiva- 
lent to Kvpie . - . rb ovopd uov bvop&(op<sp in 
Isa. xxvi. 13, hut there is nothing to answer 
to the second part. The passages quoted by 
commentators from Numb. xvi. 26 and Isa. 
Hi. 11 are far too general to indicate any 
particular reference. Possibly the motto is 
one of those 44 faithful sayings ” before re- 
ferred to. The two inscriptions, taken to- 
gether, show the two sides of the Christian 
standing — God’s ©lection, and man’s holiness 
(comp. 1 John i. 6 ; iii. 7, S). 

Ver. 20. — Now for but, A.V. ; unto for to, 
A.V. (twice). Now in a great house, etc. 
“ Now ” is hardly the right conjunction. It 
should rather be 44 howbeit.” The object of 
the figure of the various vessels in the 
‘ 4 great house ” is to show that, though every 
one that names the Name of the Lord ought 
to depart from unrighteousness, yet we must 
not be surprised if it is not so, and if there 
are found in the Church some professing 
Christians whose practice is quite incon- 
sistent with their profession. Perhaps even 
the vilest members of the visible Church 
perform some useful function, howbeit they 
do not mean it. With this mention of the 
vessels, compare the enumeration ini Cor. 
iii. 12. Of earth (oarp&Ktv a) ; only here and 
2 Cor. iv. 7, where it is also applied to (tkgvtu 
“earthen vessels;” as it is in the LXX., 
e.g. Lev. vi. 28 ; and to &y yos (Numb. v. 17). 
v OcrrpaKov is 44 a tile.” (For the same figure, 
see Bom. ix. 22, 23.) 

Ver. Meet for and meet , A.V. and 
T.B. ; prepared for and prepared , A.V. 
Purge himself from these (ehc/caflapp); stronger 
than the simple KaQdpr}, ‘ 4 thoroughly purge 
himself,” as in 1 Cor. v. 7 (the only other 
place in the New Testament where it occurs) 
and as in classical Greek. It is used also 
by the LXX. in Judg. vii, 4, as the render- 
ing of to try metals. The idea, there- 
fore, seems to be that of separation, and, if so, 
44 from these ” may certainly mean from the 
false teachers described under the image of 
the vessels unto dishonour, as usually ex- 
plained. At the same time, the image is better 
sustained if we understand 44 from these ” to 
mean the babblings, and ungodliness, and 
eating words of the heretics denounced. It 
is hardly natural to imply that one vessel in 
the house will become a golden vessel by 
purging itself from the wooden and earthen 
vesselsr Neither is separation from the false 
teachers the point which St. Paul is here 
pressing, but avoidance of false doctrines. 
Meet for . . . use (elfxpvwos ) ; only here and 
eh. iv, 11 and Philem. 11. Also Prov. xxix. 
(xxxi.) 13, LXX. Common in classical 
Greek. The master (r^? SetnrJn?); the 
master of the house, the o'i koico-ttottis, 

Ver.^2 .— But flee for fee aim, A.V. ; and 
follow after for but follow, A.V. ; love for 


charity , A.V. Youthful' (pecorepiKdcs) ; of or 
belonging to vedbrepoi, young men; “cupi- 
ditates adolescents” (Tacit., 4 Hist.,’ i. 15). 
The word only occurs here in the New 
Testament, never in the LXX., hut is found 
in Josephus, who speaks of avdctid a vt-wt- 
pi “youthful arrogance,” and is common in 
classical Greek. Lusts (fmQvplaC) include, 
besides the (rapiaual imBupiai of 1 Pet. ii. 11, 
all those ill-regulated passions to which 
youth is peculiarly liable, such as intem- 
perance, love of company, arrogance, petu- 
lance, ambition, love of display, levity, 
vehemence of action, wilfulness, and the 
like. Timothy at this time was probably 
under forty (see note on 1 Tim. iv. 12, 
and Ellicott on ditto). Follow after 
(Siai/ce) ; as 1 Tim. vi. 11, where, as here, it is 
in contrast with <pevye. Eagerness in pur- 
suit, and difficulty in attainment, seem to 
be indicated by the word. With them, etc. 
(perk tup iiriKakQvpePttiV, K.r. A.). 44 With 

them ” may mean either pursue righteous- 
ness, etc., in partnership with all who call 
upon the Lord; i.e. make the pursuit of 
righteousness, etc., your pursuit,, as it is 
that of all who call upon the Lord ; or it 
may be construed with dpiiv-qv, so as to 
limit the exhortation to peace fa those who 
call upon the Lord, dpi}P7)p per a r&p emKaXo^ 
fevcar, “peace with those that call” etc., 
which is the construction in Heb. xii. 1 4 
and Bom. xii. 18. It is, however, remarkable 
that in both these passages, which are re- 
ferred to for the grammar, the inference 
from the doctrine goes rather the other way, 
as they teach 44 peace with all men.” So 
does the balance of the sentence here. 

Ver. 23.— Ignorant questionings for mi • 
learned questions, A.V. ; refuse for avoid. 
A.V. ; gender for do gender, A.V. Ignorant 
(aircuSevrovs) ; only here in the New Testa- 
ment, but not uncommon in the LXX . 
applied to persons, and in classical Greek. 
Unlearned is quite as good a rendering 
as ignorant It is a term applied properly 
to ill-educated, ill-disciplined people, and 
thence, by an easy metonymy, to the ques- 
tions such persons delight in.* Questionings 
(Cnriicreis) ; see 1 Tim. i. 4, note, and Titus 

iii. 9. Befuse (7 rapairov); “have nothing to 
do with ” (see 1 Tim. iv. 7; Titus iii. lO), 
Gender (yevp&cn). This is the only place 
in the New Testament where y is 
used in this metaphorical sense, unless Gal. 

iv. 24 is included, (For the sentiment, see 
1 Tim. vi. 4, 44 Whereof cometh envy, strife,” 
etc.) Strifes (n&xas ) ; compare paxas popuedr, 
“ fightings about the Law” (Titus iii. 9); 
and “wars and fightings” (Jas. iv. 1, 2). 
Compare, too, the verb koyapax^p, in ver. 14. 
Nothing can be more emphatic than St. 
Paul’s warnings against foolish, and angry 
contra vt rales about words, and yet nothing 
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has been more neglected in the Church, in 
all ages* 

Yer. 24 . — The Lord's servant for the ser- 
vant of the Lord , A.Y. ; towards all for unto 
all merit A.Y. ; forbearing for patient, A. V. 
The lord’s servant (Zovhov Kvpfou). So St. 
Paul repeatedly describes himself (Kom, 
i. 1; Gal. i 10; Phil, i, 1; Titus i. 1), 
as do also the apostles James, Peter, Jude, 
aud John (Jas. i. 1 ; 2 Pet. i 1; Jude 1; 
Rev. i. 1). The term seems, therefore, espe- 
cially (though not exclusively, Eph. vi. 6 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 16; Rev. xix. 2, 5; xxii. 3) to 
describe those whose office it is to preach 
the gospel, either as apostles or as ministers 
(Col. iv. 12). Must not strive (jadxforeai) ; 
a conclusive reason against engaging in 
those foolish and ignorant questionings 
which necessarily engender strife. Gentle 
Ojviov)t only here and in 1 Thess. ii. 7, 
where we see how St. Paul carried this pre- 
cept into practice. A nurse does not meet 
the child’s waywardness by blows or threats, 
but by gentleness and love. It is a classical 
word. Apt to teach (see 1 Tim. iii. 2, note). 
Forbearing (cu'^ikcckw); only here in the 
New Testament, not found in the LXX., 
and only in late Greek. It means literally 
“ bearing up against ill treatment,” patiently 
enduring it. 

Yer. 25.— -Correcting them for instructing 
those, A.Y.; perad venture God for God per - 
adventure, A.Y,; may for ivilh A.Y, ; unto 
the knowledge for to the acknowledging, A.Y. 
Correcting (vaiZeuof/ra), iraiZevsiv means pro- 
perly to “ educate,” 64 bring up,” or “ train ” 
a child. Hence sometimes the idea of 
teaching predominates, sometimes that of 
correcting or chastising. Here the context 
shows tii at the idea of teaching is pre- 
dominant— partly because the word suggests 
something contrary to the airaiBevroi (titti- 
(t€ls of ver. 23, and partly because the end 
of this TrcuSefa is to bring them to the know- 
ledge of God’s truth. The A. V. “ instruct- 
ing” is therefore the right word here. 
Them that oppose themselves (robs avrtZiart- 
Befiivovs ) ; only here in the New Testament 
or the LXX., or in classical Greek. Lite- 
rally, those ivho arrange or set themselves in 
opposition; or, in one word, “ opponents,’’ 
referring, no doubt, chiefly to such dm\e- 
•yovres as are mentioned in the very similar 
passage, Titus 1. 9 (see too Titixs ii. 8). If per- 
adventure(^iror^), “ M^rore, in later Greek, 
loses its aversative meaning (‘lest at any 
time and is almost equivalent to eftrore ” 
(Alford, in loo .) — equivalent to 44 in case God 
should,” etc. Repentance (/ueravola ) ; such 
a change of mind as shall lead them to 
embrace the truth. Knowledge (iTriyvctxns') * 
almost invariably used of the knowledge of 
Gnd or of God’s truth (ch. iii. 7 ; Rom. 
i. 28; Eph. i. 17; iv. 13; Col. 1 9, 10; 


iii. 10 ; Titus i. 1 ; Heb. x. 26, etc.). The 
truth; that truth which before they set 
themselves to oppose, disputing against it 
and resisting it. The servant of the Lord 
must never despair of any one, never throw 
an additional obstacle in any one’s way by 
roughness or harsh speech, and never allow 
unkind feelings to be roused in his * own 
breast by the perverseness or unreasonable- 
ness of them that oppose themselves to him. 

Ver. 26 . — They for that they , A.Y,; 
having been taken captive by the Lord's ser- 
vant unto the will of God for who are taken 
captive by him at his trill, A.Y. Having 
been taken eaptive, etc. This is undoubtedly 
a difficult passage. We will first take the 
individual words, and then turn to the 
general meaning. Recover themselves 
(avarfi^wcnv) ; only found here in the New 
Testament, and never in the LXX. In 
classical Greek, where it is, however, uncom- 
mon, it means literally “to recover from 
drunkenness,” hence, “ to come to one’s self,” 
“to come to a right mind” (see Steph., 

6 Thes.’). Snare (irayts) ; as 1 Tim. iii. 7 ; 
vi* 9. Compare the use of mryiSetw (Matt, 
xxii. 15). Having been taken captive 
QCooyp-rilj.evoL ) ; only found in the New Tes- 
tament in Luke v. 10 besides this place, 
but common in the LXX. and in classical 
Greek, in the sense of “ to take alive,” of 
prisoners of war, who, if not ransomed, 
always became slaves of the conqueror. 
Here, therefore, the meaning is “having 
been captured and enslaved.” <8y him 
(margin), (vw aurov) ; i.e. of course the 
devil, who had just been named as having 
ensnared them. Unto the will of him 
(margin), (e/cetVou 0eKr},aa). The difficulty 
of the passage lies in the word ifedvov, 
which at first sight seems to indicate a 
different antecedent from the antecedent of 
avrov. This grammatical difficulty has led 
to the strange rendering of the R.V., and to 
the wholly unjustifiable intrusion into the 
text of the words, “ the Lord’s servant ” and 
of “God” producing altogether a sentence 
of unparalleled awkwardness and grotesque- 
ness, and utter improbability. But there is 
no real difficulty in referring itedwv to the 
same person as aurov (meaning in botii coses 
the devil), as in the passage from Plato’s 
4 Gratylus,’ cited by Huther, after De Wette, 
the cause of the vise: of "iktipdy being that St. : 
Paul ; was at ■ the .moment . emphasizing the 
fact of these captives being deprived of their 
own will, and made subservient to the will 
of another. The passage may be para- 
phrased : “ If peradventiire God may give 
them repentance unto the knowledge of the 
truth, so as to recover themselves out of the 
snare of the devil, after they had been led 
captive by him, so as to be no longer their 
own masters, but obliged to do his c wilL” 
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The implied contrast is oh rh eavrwv a ax’ 
zxiivou OeXy/nctf j ust as in the passage from 
the 4 Cratylus,’ p. 430 (vol. iv. p. 306, Bek- 
ker’s edit.), iicelvov is contrasted with 7 uvcuk6$. 
The full passage is Aei£cu avr<p pkv rvxv 
ixeivov gIkovo, Uv Se rvxv> 7 waucSs. Another 
example of the transition from avros to e/c sivos 
is in John i. 7 , Olros 0ev els paprvpiav, 
im paprvph&y tt epl rod (parks, tv a irdvres 
marrevcrcaai Si 1 avrov* qvk efcetvos to (pas , 
k.t.a., where there is a contrast between 
John as the witness and Christ as the true 
Light (compare, too. John iv. 25, where ineivos 
has the force of 44 not yon, but he”)* For 
the general turn of phrase, comp, % Cor. 


x. 5, 44 Bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ,” where alxpaXarU 
(avres (see ch. iii. 6) corresponds to i(aypr}- 
pevot, and els T7}v virafcofyv rov Xpicrrov to 
els .. rh eneivov BeXiqpa. It should be noted 
further that the sentence is certainly rather 
a peculiar one, from the nse of such uncom- 
mon words as and faypew, and the 

mixture of metaphors. But the sense of 
the A. V. is fully borne out. The interpre- 
tation preferred by Bishop Ellicott is 44 they 
may recover themselves from the snare of 
the devil unto his will (viz. God’s), having 
(previously) been led captive by him (viz. 
the devil).” 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1—44 . — Endurance the lot of Christ's ministers . Continual endurance of evil, 
whether directed specially against himself, or generally thwarting the canse which 
he has most at heart, is the ordinary lot of the minister of Jesus Christ exercising his 
ministry in an evil world. And in order to be ready to encounter this evil, actively 
or passively, as the case may require, a complete concentration of purpose on the 
fulfilment of his ministry is absolutely required. If the heart is divided between the 
ministry of God’s Word and the enjoyment of an easy life, there will be a constant 
temptation to avoid those various forms of 44 hardship” which properly belong to the 
campaign of the soldiers of Christ. Troubles will be shirked rather than endured ; 
and ministerial duties will be made to stand on one side when they interfere with the 
inclinations of the moment. Labour will be evaded when the, soul calls for ease. The 
determined struggle, and the sturdy stand against evil, whether in his own heart 
or in the world around him, will be postponed to a more convenient season, while weak 
compromises and sinful compliances take their place in the immediate present. At 
the same time, contradiction and opposition, crooks and crosses of various kinds, untoward 
events, troubles, disappointments, and difficulties of all sorts, will be met, not in the 
spirit of Christian fortitude, not in the spirit of Christian meekness and patience, but 
with petulant complaints, or with roughness and ill temper, as running against the 
current of the love of ease in the soul. It is, therefore, incumbent upon the servant 
of God to be wholly given up to the ministry which he has received. He v must 
resolutely shake off the entanglements of the affairs of this life, that he may please 
him who called him to be a soldier. He must feel, 44 My work in life, my mission , 
the dispensation committed to me, is to advance the kingdom of Christ in the world. 
I am set by my Lord and Master for the defence of the gospel — to preach It, to vindicate 
it, to uphold it against all gainsayers, to adorn it with my own life, to use my utmost 
endeavour for its maintenance, its propagation, its triumphs. I must no more shrink 
from obloquy, from labour, from suffering, from troubles, or, if need be, from bonds 
and death, In the fulfilment of this work and ministry, than the soldier shrinks from 
fatigue and exposure, from hunger and hardship, from wounds and from death, in 
bravely discharging the duties of his warfare.” For his encouragement in carrying 
out this resolve, he has the example of his Lord who suffered unto death and was 
raised again from the dead. He has the example of the apostles who endured troubles 
and bonds and imprisonment, and yet saw the gospel which they preached triumphing 
over all opposition. He lias the promises of God assuring life, and a kingdom, to those 
who suffer and die with Christ. And so, accepting endurance as the portion of Christ s 
servants, he pursues his ministry diligently, joyfully, and steadfastly, throws his 
whole strength into it, and looks forward with an unwavering hope to obtain the 
salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 

Vjrs. 15 — 26. — The skilful workman . Besides the concentration of purpose, and 
the willingness to endure, which are necessary to the faithful minister of Christ, two 
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other qualifications are no less needed. The one is skill in his work ; the other is 
gentleness and patience in dealing with those that oppose themselves. By skill in 
his work we mean both , the knowing what to avoid and shun, and the effective 
handling of the Word of truth. The minister of Christ who wastes his time, and spends 
his strength in foolish and unlearned questions and profane babblings; who strives 
about words to no profit ; who dabbles with philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
traditions of men, and not after Christ; who intrudes into things which lie hath not 
seen, bringing in strange doctrines and carnal ordinances, and laying burdens upon 
the consciences of his hearers, which God has not laid; — however earnest he may be, 
and however willing he may be to endure trouble in defence of his teaching, is not 
a workman approved unto God, or one that needeth not to be ashamed of his work. 
He builds upon the foundation hay and stubble, instead of gold and costly stones. 
But the skilful workman shuns this. He will not allow himself to be enticed into 
unprofitable controversies, or fritter away his zeal upon things of no moment. But 
he bends all the powers of his mind to divide rightly the Word of truth. Holy Scrip- 
ture is his model. What is made much of in Scripture he makes much of in his 
teaching. He endeavours to preserve the relative proportion of doctrines which he 
finds in’ the inspired pages ; to treat of doctrine and of practice in the same way that 
they are treated of in the Word — to speak as do the oracles of God. His aim is neither 
to exaggerate nor to attenuate ; to speak soberly, but not to speak coldly ; to say 
nothing that ought not to be said, and to leave unsaid nothing that ought to be said. 
Thus will he be a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, “ rightly dividing the 
Word of truth.” The other qualification is scarcely less important. “The Lord’s 
servant must not strive.” He must meet contradiction, opposition, gainsaying, with 
gentleness, meekness, and love. The voice of his Master was not heard in the street, 
lifted up in anger, or crying out in wrangling and disputes. He neither reviled his 
revilers nor threatened his persecutors. His servant must be like him. Loving, 
forbearing, patient, apt to teach, with a burning desire to save his opponents, he must 
go on his work, despairing of none, wearied out by none, praying for all, if God 
peradventure will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth, and bring 
them out of the captivity of sin into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Yer. L — ‘Exhortation to Timothy to be strong . The apostle founds upon the fore- 
going examples and warnings an admonition to Christian firmness and courage. 

I. The heed of spiritual strength. “Thou therefore, my son, bo strong in 
the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” 1. Strength was necessary to meet the difficulties 
and dangers of Ms official life at Ephesus . 2. The admonition was probably needed 
on account of the discouragements which Timothy himself must have felt at the conduct 
of the Asiatic deserters . 3. Strength is the spring of happy activity in any sphere. 
“ The joy of the Lord shall be your strength.” 

II. The source of this spiritual strength. “ The grace that is in Christ Jesus” 
It seems strange to say, “ Be strong,” to a spiritually discouraged man, as it would 
be strange to say the same thing to a physically weak man. The injunction is reason- 
able, however, when we consider that the source of our renewed power is at hand. 
The grace of Christ is the inward, power which enables us “to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” “Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might” (Eph. vi. 10). 
Here lies the true source of our strength. The apostle declared he could do all things 
through Christ who strengthened him. — T. G. 

Yer. 2 . — Admonition to Timothy respecting the appointment of faithful preacher*. 
At such a period of unfaithfulness and timidity, it was necessary to provide for the 
continuous wants of the Church. ' 

L The trust Timothy is to deliver to faithful men. “The things which 
thou heardest from me a'uomr many witnesses,” 1. Timothy heard these things from 
the apostle at his ordination , but ofiener still during his long missionary travels , when 
he would hear the apostle discourse to large and varied congregations of both Jews 
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and Gentiles. 2. The substance of Ms preaching would be the grand outlines of Pauline 
theology, as they are exhibited in the Bpistles, Jesus Christ being the central theme. 
3. There is nothing here to countenance the Boman idea of tradition, as it Timothy 
was to transmit a body of ora] instruction to the latest generations, through successive 
generations of teachers. The instructions in question are actually contained in the 
Scriptures, and are no longer committed to the doubtful custody of human memory. 

II. The persons to whom the trust was to be committed. “The same com- 
mit fhou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” 1. Timothy was to 
judge of their qualifications. They were not to judge of their own fitness; they were 
not to find their place as teachers by self-appointment. 2. Their ordination in itself 
was to he no qualification ; for they might possibly have been wholly destitute of 
teaching gifts. There is nothing in the passage to justify the idea of apo-tulic suc- 
cession. 3. Their qualifications u>ere to be twofold. (1) Faithfulness ; for “ a steward 
of the mysteries of God” must be faith iul, not betraying the charge committed to him, 
declaring the whole counsel of God, and keeping back nothing that is profitable, 
(2) Teaching power. “Who shall be able to teach others also.” The bishop must be 
“ apt to teach,” with a true understanding of the Scriptures, a gift of explication, and 
a faculty of edify lug speech. — T. C. 

Vers. 3 — *7. — The apostle bespeaks from Timothy a copartnership in affliction , 
which would have its due reward . I. The duty of suffering haedship in the 
gospel. “Suffer hardship with me, as a good soldier of Christ.” 1. The minister 
is a soldier of Christ , enrolled by him , trained by him , armed by him , supported by 
him , as the Captain of our salvation , The ministry is a warfare, involving, not only 
the “good fight of faith,” hut an increasing struggle against false teachers, 2. As a 
good soldier , he must be prepared to suffer hardships . Like the soldier, he must often 
leave home and friends, expose himself to cold and hunger and fatigue ; he must fear- 
lessly meet the enemies of his Lord, and die, if need be, in the arms of victory. 3. The 
apostle strengthens his admonition by an appeal to his own hardships and sufferings , 
Timothy took a sympathetic interest in the career of the greatest of the apostles. Tne 
fried veteran appeals to the young soldier. 

II. Encouragements to be drawn from the duties and rewards of the 
Christian life. There are three pictures presented to our view— one military, another 
agonisfcical, and another agricultural. 1. The supreme unembarrassed devotion of the 
soldier to his commander , u No one that serveth as a soldier entangleth himself with 
the affairs of this life ; that he may please him who enrolled him to be a soldier.” The 
Homan soldier was isolated by express law from all trades and interests and agencies 
that would interfere with the discipline of his profession. (1) The minister who' is 
supremely concerned about the affairs of the next life must stand free from the 
entanglements of human occupation, so as to devote his whole energies without dis- 
traction or dispersion of thought to the business of bis Master. The apostle had 
himself occasionally to resort to industry for his own support, under circumstances 
of a purely exceptional nature; but he demands an extrication of the ministry from all 
secular engagements in his elaborate plea to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix.). (2) His 
ide motive is to please the Master who enrolled him in this service. It is not to 
please himself, or to please men by seeking ease, or emolument, or social position, 
but to please the Lord Jesus Christ, in whose book of life his name is written. 2. The 
severe training and lawful striving of the athlete in the games, “ But if any one also 
strive in the games, he is not crowned unless he have striven lawfully.” The figure 
was a familiar one to the people of that age who dwelt in cities. (1) It is implied 
that ministers, in striving for the crown of life, must strip off all encumbrances — 
“laying aside every weight” — that they may the more easily press to the mark, 
looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith. (2) It implies that they 
must undergo the discipline of severe training to fit themselves for the work of ministry, 
and carry on their service according to the high laws of the kingdom of Christ, 3. The 
reward of the labouring husbandman, “ The labouring husbandman must needs fir .- 1 
partake of the fruits of his labour.” (1) This does not mean that the husbandman 
would the first to partake of the fruits, but that he must first labour before bo 

obtained the reward. There is evidently an emphasis on the fact that a laborious 
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husbandman was the most fully entitled to reward. (2) The minister of Christ must 
plough and sow before he can reap ; he must use all laborious diligence in his calling, 
not discouraged because he does not at once see the fruits of his labour, for the seed, 
may not sprout up quickly, but ever looking upward for the dews of Heaven’s grace 
to descend upon the wide field of his ministry. 

IIL The duty of giving consideration to all these facts. “Consider what 
I say, and the Lord will give thee understanding in all things.” 1. It is the lord 
only who can give us a true insight into both doctrine and duty* 2. Those who enjoy 
this Divine help are under the greatest obligation to use their understandings upon the 
highest of all themes*— -T, 0. 

Yer. 8. — The contemplation of Christ an incentive to comfort and constancy . 
Timothy was to think of Christ’s victory for himself and for us as a ground of 
encouragement. 

I. Christ the perpetual Object of Christian remembrance. “ Remember 
Jesus Christ, risen from the dead, of the seed of David, according to my gospel.” The 
two great facts that were to be ever present to Timothy’s mind were the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection*— the two miracles that stood, respectively, at the beginning and 
the end of his earthly history. The one would speak of the hopes of the race of man 
springing from the Saviour’s assumption of our nature in the royal line of David ; 
the other of the completeness of the redemption sealed by the resurrection from the 
dead. Timothy would be encouraged to bear his trials by the thought of Christ’s 
victory over death. 

II. Christ the perpetual Theme of the gospel. “ According to my gospel.” 
1. These two facts are fundamental in the gospel . Take them away, there is no hope 
for man, no atonement, no blessed life hereafter. 2. These two facts needed to be 
taught in an age when false teachers denied a real incarnation, saying that the Saviour 
had a phantom-body, and a real resurrection, because a bodily resurrection was not 
to be thought of, as matter, being essentially evil, could not attach to a Divine being. 
— T. C. 

Yers. 9, 10.— The example of the apostle's own sufferings — their spiritual motive and 
design . I. Timothy was to be encouraged by this example. “ Wherein I suffer 
hardship unto bonds as a malefactor.” He was now a prisoner at Rome, because he 
preached the gospel of Jesus and the resurrection, and suffered as much as if he had 
been a breaker of all laws, human and Divine. 

II The apostle’s imprisonment did not impose fetters upon the gospel. “ Rut 
the Word of God is not bound.” This was said for the encouragement of Timothy, who 
may have feared that the Roman imprisonment would be fatal to the progress of the 
gospel. The apostle, though a prisoner, had liberty to add many pages to that W ord 
of God which Nero could not bind, for we have no less than three or four prison- 
Bpistles in the canon of inspiration. The imprisonment of John Huss in a fortress on 
the Rhine gave him leisure to write the truth he could no longer proclaim with fiery 
lips to the Bohemians. The Wartburg seclusion of a year gave Luther the leisure to 
translate the Scriptures for his German countrymen. Verily the Word of God is not 
bound. . / ' / 

IIL The motive or design of the apostle’s sufferings. “Therefore I endure all 
things for the elect’s sake, that they also may obtain the salvation which is in Christ 
Jesus with eternal glory.” 1. The zealous minister of Christ thinks no sufferings too 
great that are needed for the sake of God's elect* The apostle’s life was one long career 
of labour and affliction on their behalf. 2. Ministers must labour for the salvation of 
Ike elect Human instrumentality is clearly recognized and honoured in this great work. 
Paul, Apollos, and Cephas were “ministers by whom the Corinthians believed.” 3. 
There is a salvation provided for the elect They are “ chosen in Christ ” before the 
foundation of the world “ unto holiness ” (Eph. i. 4). 4. The salvation is only to be 
obtained in and through Jesus Christ 5. It is a salvation that finds its true termina- 
tion in “ eternal glory T — T. C. 

Vers. 11— 13.— A faithful saying for consolation and for warning* The apostle 
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introduces the familiar formula, “ This is a faithful saying,” with its rhythmical signi- 
ficance and arrangement, to emphasize the importance of what is to follow. 

I. Familiar truths with a consolatory aspect. “If we died with him, we 
shall also live with him; if we endure, we shall also reign with him.” There is 
here an expressive climax, setting forth two different aspects of the union between 
Christ and his people. 1. Identification with Christ in his death . All believers died 
with him, as their Head and Representative, and thus died to sin, through the efficacy of 
his death, so as to be planted together in the likeness of his death ; and thus, being made 
conformable to his death, they have fellowship with him in his sufferings. 2. But 
identification with Christ in his life follows as a consequence of this identification in 
death , because we rose with him from the dead, to be planted in the likeness of his 
resurrection, that we should walk in newness of life ; and thus, being made alive unto 
God, we live a life of holiness and sanctification with him (Rom. vi. 5 — 8). 8. Identi- 
fication with Christ in endurance involves identification in his reigning glory . Believers 
who suffer shame and loss and outrage for Christ's sake shall reign with him in glory 
hereafter, as they reign in the kingdom of grace with him now ; for they are “ a kingdom 
of priests,” destined for everlasting glory (Rev. 1. 6). 

II. Familiar truths with a threatening aspect. “If we deny him, he also will 
deny us ; if we believe not, yet he abideth faithful ; for he cannot deny himself.” 1. The 
denial of Christ is fatal It is to reject the only Saviour. Some deny his Messiahship ; 
some deny his Divinity ; some deny him by their works, being ashamed of him anti 
refusing to confess him ; some deny him by open apostasy. In all these cases the 
denial involves our Lord’s denial of them (Matt. vii. 23 ; x. 23). 2. Our unbelief does 
not affect the essential faithfulness of Christ . “ If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful.” 
1. This does not mean that he will save us whether we believe in him or not ; for he has 
just said that if we deny him he will also deny us, and faith is always an essential 
condition of salvation. 3. It means that he will abide faithful to his word of threaten- 
ing , as well as to his nature and perfections; for he cannot falsify his declarations that 
“he that believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark xvi. 16). He will say to apostates 
in the last day, “ I never knew you.” It would be to deny himself to act otherwise. 
He cannot consistently with his character regard faith and unbelief as the same thing. 
Thus tfjie apostle stimulates Timothy to fidelity by an exhibition at once of the bright 
and the dark sides of Divine truth. — T. C. 

Yer. 14. — An injunction to put Ephesian believers in remembrance of these truths. 
This begins a new portion of the Epistle. 

, I. Christian people need to be reminded of the truth in all its aspects. 

“ Put them in remembrance of these things.” 1. We are apt to forget the consolatory 
aspect of truth under the pressure of present trials as worldly men are apt to forget its 
threatening aspect under the absorbing worldliness of their lives. 2. The Lord has made 
provision , to “ put us in remembrance f through the ministry and through the Word of 
God, to which we do well to take heed as to a light shining in a dark place. 

II. Christian people need to be warned against ruinous strifes about words. 
“Solemnly charging them in the sight of the Lord, not to contend about words, to no 
profit, to the subverting of them that hear.” 1. There are many religious controversies 
which turn rather upon words than upon things, and thus involve a waste of intellectual 
energy. These “strifes of words” were characteristic of the false teachers (1 Tim. vi. 
4). 2. There is nothing in the passage to warrant a disregard for “ the form of sound 
words/* for the “ wholesome words ” of the Lord Jesus, which cover things as well as 
thoughts. 3. The apostle condemns a wrangling about terms which brings no advantage 
to truth , but rather tends to the subversion of the hearers, misleading their judgments 
and overturning their faith. Simple-minded people might begin to doubt the truth of 
a gospel about which contending controversialists were so much at variance. Unsettle- 
merit of mind is dangerous, while it lays an arrest on all earnest work. — T. 0. 

Yer. 15. — The qualifications of the gospel-preacher . “ Give diligence to present thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 

LJELe must be laborious. The term “workman ” implies this fact as well as the direct 
admonition to “ give diligence ” to his ministry. The ministry, is a good work, demanding 
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industry, study, and care, and no man is sufficient for it without the grace of God. 
It is a comfort as well as an honour to think that ministers are “ workers with God ” 
(1 Cor. iiL 9). 

II, They must seek God’s approval in their work. They must not study to 

please men, else they will not he the servants of Christ ; hut they must approve them- 
selves to God, showing all good fidelity, and commend themselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. ? 

III, They must work with a sincerity and efficiency that will not being- 
shame upon themselves. The negligent, or unskilled, or ignorant workman will pro- 
duce work which may well put him - to shame. But the true workman loves to produce 
good and abiding work, such as will stand the fiery test of the last day (1 Cor. iii. 18), 
He may often feel his insufficiency ; hut he will never be ashamed of the gospel, nor of 
his sufferings, nor of his faithful ministrations of the Word. 

IV, He must have skill in the use of the Word of God. ** Handling aright the 
Word of truth.” 1. Mis one look, his one weapon. Ids one interest , ts the Divine Word . 
His mind, his heart, his will, roust he concentrated upon this Word. It must form the 
matter of his preaching, the mould of his thoughts, the inspiration of his imagination. 
2. He must be able to handle it aright , with due regard for the authority of God, to its 
own intrinsic claims , and to the welfare of the souls of men . He must be able to u divide 
it aright,” distributing to babes in Christ and to full-grown men according to their 
capacities and their circumstances ; he must not pervert it or wrest it from its true sense ; 
he must not keep hack anything that is profitable, but declare the whole counsel of God, 
He must not wander to the right or 'left, but keep a straight course forward in the path 
of truth.— T* C. 

Vers. 16 — 18.-— A warning against vain babblings , with tkeir tendency to heresy and 
impiety . “ But shun profane babblings ” 

L The duty of the minister toward such babblings. He is to shun them, 
because they are profitless — a mere sound of words, without solid meaning ; great swelling 
words of vanity, not only unprofitable, but contrary to the doctrine that is according to 
godliness. The minister must shun, discourage, and repudiate them in the interests of 
truth and piety, a 

II. The tendency of such babblings. (i They will proceed further in ungodliness,” 
The allusion is not to the babblings, hut to the false teachers. 1. There is a close con - 
motion between lax doctrine and a loose life . The error of the false teachers had not 
yet appeared in its fully developed form, hut its true moral tendency was clearly fore- 
seen from the first. 2, There is a tendency in false teachers to carry their principles to 
their last logical results. They have thrown off the checks of authority and conscience ; 
they have been emboldened, perhaps, by a temporary success ; and so they insist on 
wresting the whole Scripture to their own destruction as well as that of others. 

III. The effects of such false teaching. “And their word will eat as doth a 
gangrene.” 1. It will spread further and further. (1) Through the subtlety of seducers ; 
(2) through the unwary simplicity of Christian professors ; (3) and as a judicial inflic- 
tion upon such as, possessing no love of the truth, receive delusion to believe a lie. 
2. It will have corrupting and destroying effects. The strong figure of the apostle sets 
the matter in an impressive light, . 

IV. The ring-leaders of heresy, " Of whom is Hymenseus and Phiietus ; men who 
concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already, and over- 
throw the faith of some.” 1. The leading apostles of error. (1) It is a solemn thought 
that the Spirit of inspiration has given an immortality of infamy to these two names. 
If they were ambitious of notoriety, they have gained it far beyond the extent of their 
expectations, (2) Hymen&us is evidently the person referred to already (1 Tim. i, 25), 
whom the apostle had “ delivered unto Satan ; ” but he seems to have profited in no 
way in the interval by the severe discipline applied to him. Of Phiietus nothing is 
known. It is a Greek name, hut it occurs in Homan inscriptions. 2. The nature of 
their error , Their principal error, which is mentioned, was a denial of the resurrection 
in its true sense. (1) They probably perverted the words of the apostle himself when 
he spoke of a spiritual resurrection (Bom. vi. 4, etc. ; Col. ii. 12), of which they could 
say truly enough that “it was past already;” but they denied a resurrection of the body, 
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which was just as expressly taught by the same apostle. v '2) The error had its origin 
in the Greek philosophy, which regarded matter as essentially evil, and as therefore 
unworthy to share in the ultimate glorification of the redeemed. 3. The injurious effects 
of their error . 44 And overthrow the faith of some.” (1) The doctrine of the resurrection 
is founded on the resurrection of Christ, which is the foundation-doctrine of Christianity., 
Those errorists seem to have touched with unholy hands this corner-stone of Christian 
hope. (2) The influence of the errorists, evil as it was, was only partial. It only 
affected 44 some ; ” but even this thought was a sad one to the apostle.— T. C. 

Yer. 19. — The comfort amidst abounding apostasy* Though some turn away from 
the troth, God’s Church stands firm in its grand integrity. 

I. The Church of God in its ever-during stability. 44 Howbeit the firm 
foundation of God standeth.” 1. The Church is very properly called a foundation , 
because it is placed in the world as the platform on which the whole future household 
of faith is to rest (Eph. ii. 20). Christ is the Corner-stone of the foundation. 2. It 
stands firm from age to age on its unshaken foundation , notwithstanding all the 
efforts made to destroy it. It was to be the constant witness to the truth amidst all 
error and apostasy. 

II. The Church of God with its twofold inscription. 44 Having this seal. The 
Lord knoweth them that are his ; and, Let every one that nameth the Name of the Lordt 
depart from unrighteousness.” It was an ancient custom to engrave upon a building, 
an inscription which told of its origin and purpose. The names of the apostles were 
written in the twelve foundations of the apocalyptic city of God (Rev, xxi. 14), The 
Church has a s* al with a double inscription, which displays the true character of the; 
edifice. 1* One inscription is the legend of comfort and hope. 44 The Lord knoweth 
them that are his.” What a comfort there is in the thought of this individualizing 
knowledge ! What a hope there is in the thought that the saints are God’s 44 purchased 
possession”! 2. Another inscription is the legend of duty* 44 Let every one that 
nameth the Name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness.” There is no place for 
unrighteousness in the Church of God. Therefore believers must separate themselves 
from all evil. — T. C. 

Yers.*20, 21. — The Church in its visible aspect before the world. The apostle seems 
to be answering the question why there are such unworthy members in the visible 
communion of the Church. 

I. The Church is like a great house with various sorts of vessels. 44 Now in 
a great house there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and of earth ; 
and some unto honour, and some unto dishonour.” 1. It is contended that the great 
house here is not the Church , but Christendom , that is, all that calls itself Christian , because 
the Church consists only of saints . 2. It is the Church, however, of - which the apostle 
is speaking in the context, and not the world; hut whereas in the last verse it was 
the invisible Church, it is here the Church visible— that is, the Church in the aspect it 
presents to the world. The distinction between the Church visible and the Church 
invisible is clearly recognized in Scripture. The one represents the Church as it is 
seen by God ; the other, as it is seen by man. The one represents the Ghureh as to its 
true idea and constitution ; the other, as it has appeared in the world as a mixed com- 
munion. The Church visible appears like a great house with two distinct kinds of 
vessels — some very precious and durable, others comparatively valueless, easily and soon, 
broken. There are vessels for honour and vessels for dishonour. The idea is much the 
same as that of the drag-net in the parable (Matt. xiii. 47 — 49). 

II. The duty of separation from the vessels of dishonour. 44 If a man there- 
fore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, meet for the 
Master’s use, prepared unto every good work.” The thought of separation from the 
false teachers was, no doubt, uppermost in the apostle’s mind, but it has a wider scope. 
I. It is our duty to withdraw from error. This withdrawal may be effected in several 
ways. The apostle says to Timothy, 44 From such withdraw thyself” (1 Tim. vi. 5); 
he says to Titus, 44 A man that is a heretic avoid ” (Titus iii. 10). 'Jhe separation 
may take place by the heretic being cast out of communion; or avoided in the inter- 
cours<?of life ; or, in the last resort, the believer may withdraw himself from the society 
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which fails to cast.him out. Or the believer may be called upon to S€ purge himself ” — 
terms wbich seem to imply personal defilement in a separate walk of holiness and 
purity. He must purge himself from heresy and impurity. 2. The right dedication 
and destination of the vessel for honour. (1) He will become “ sanctified,” in its double 
sense— consecrated to God and walking in the purity of a separated life. (2) He 
will be serviceable to the Master of the house in all the various ministries to which 
he may be called. (3) He will be prepared unto every good work. Unlike the 
unwise and the evil man, who is to all good works reprobate, he is, as created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, enabled to run in the way of the Lord’s command- 
ments. — T, C, v ; - ?■' 

Yer, 22.— The importance of a pure and circumspect walk. L Negatively. w Flee 
youthful lusts.” 1. These refer to those passions and desires which are so tempting to 
youth* They “ war against the soul,” and are most inimical to holiness and salvation. 
The indulgence of corrupt passions would also lead to serious scandals. 2. They refer 
likewise to those vehement and headstrong passions which often lead young men into 
foolish courses , or to the rage for novelty and the egotistic vanity which so often lead to 
religious errors like those of Hymenseus and Philetus* 

II. Positively, 44 Follow after righteousness, love, peace, with them that call on 
the Lord out of a pure heart.” 1. Righteousness . Fidelity in all human relations 
especially, but a right manner of life. Believers are : (1) To yield their members as instru- 
ments of righteousness (Rom. vi, 13). (2) To be armed with righteousness as a breast- 
plate (Eph, vi. 14). (3) Righteousness tends to life (Prov. xi. 19). (4) It brings its own 
reward (Prov. xi. 18). (5) Its effect is quietness and assurance for ever (Isa. xxxii. 
17 )., 2* Love * Love to all men. (1) It is of God (1 John iv. 7). (2) It is taught by 
.God (1 Thess. iv. 9). (3) It is a fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22). (4) It ought to be 
an active and abiding principle (Heb. vi. 10 ; 1 Cor, viii. 13). (5) The greatest sacri- 
fices are nothing without it (1 Cor. xiii. 3). 3. Feace . (1) Its nature and advantages 
(a) It springs from heavenly wisdom (Jas. iii. 17). (b) It is necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of life (1 Pet. iii. 10, 11). (c) There is a blessing for the peacemaker (Matt. v. 
9). (2) Its objects. 44 Them that call upon the Lord out of a pure heart.” That is, 
believers. We are to endeavour to have peace with all men (Rom. xii. 18). But we 
are to seek the peace of the Church (Ps, cxxii. 6 — 8) — of those who worship Christ with 
all purity of heart, as contrasted with those 44 whose mind and conscience are defiled” 
(Titus i. 15). — T. C. 

Yer. 23 . — A learning against contentious questionings . I. The minister of Christ 
must avoid inapt discussions. 44 But foolish and ignorant questions avoid.” The 
false teachers wasted their energies upon questions of this class, because they had no 
just idea of the relative importance of truth, taking small things for great and great 
things for small. The matters in dispute were useless and unedifying, being foreign to 
the true wisdom of the gospel. Four times in these two Epistles does the apostle 
repeat this grave warning. 

, II. The tendency of such discussions. 44 Knowing that they do gender strifes.” 
.They break the peace of Churches, alienate the hearts of ministers, and impede the 
progress of the gospel. — T. 0. 

Yers, 24 — 26. — The importance of ministers cultivating a peaceful and forbearing 
spirit . I. The true temper of the minister of Christ. 1. Negatively . The servant 
of the Lord must not strive.” This does not mean that (1) he is not to contend earnestly 
for the faith (Jude 4); but (2) that he is not to fight about trifles, nor to argue with 
acerbity of temper, nor for mere victory. The 44 bond of peace ’’ must be maintained in 
controversy. % Positively , (1) “But be gentle unto all men; ” cultivating a spirit of 
habitual conciliation, while using arguments of the greatest cogency. (2) 44 Apt to 
teach; ” showing capacity and disposition to instruct the ignorant and the obstinate. 
(3) 44 Patient ; ” bearing with the infirmities of weak brethren, with the irritating opposi- 
tions of adversaries, and with the reproaches of evil men generally. (4) 44 In meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves ” to the truth as it is in Jesus, thwarting or 
perverting the gospel. The minister nui&t be ready to instruct such persons iiTa meek 
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and humble'spirit, because they may be ignorant, or ill-informed, or deeply prejudiced 
from tbe circumstances of their early training, 

II. The benefits that will accrue from such methods of instruction. <f If God 
peradventure will give them repentance unto the knowledge of the truth, and they may 
recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, having been taken captive by the 
Lord’s servant unto the will of God.” 1. A meeh and gentle address mag bring smh 
error ists to repent of their sin and accept the true doctrine of faith . It is possible to 
repel them by our harsh reproaches. We ought rather to show them the truth without 
passion, and enforce it with all the kindly urgency of true affection. The necessity of 
repentance in such a case marks the essentially sinful character of opposition to the 
truth. 2, The servant of the Lord may be the means of recovering out of error as well 
as sin . (1) Error is the devil’s snare as well as sin, for it leads downwards to sin. It 

acts like a stupefying drink. (2) Some errorists awake out of their intellectual intoxi- 
cation, if they are wisely dealt with, and open their eyes to the blessed truth of the 
gospel. (3) The will of God once established in such hearts, as the guiding principle of 
life, completes the recovery from error,— T. C. 

Ver. 3 .—Culture of strength* “Endure hardness.” We are all endangered by ease 
and self-indulgence. The soft south wind of worldly comfort enfeebles us. Dangerous, 
for to the soldier nerveless strength is death; and the great campaign requires on our 
part energy and courage all through. 

I. It is hard to subjugate the present world. In the fourth verse Paul speaks 
of the <s affairs of this life,” in which Timothy, like the rest of us, was in danger of “ being 
entangled; ” and unquestionably, apart from evil, the innocent side of the present life 
is most attractive to us, in all its forms of pleasure-seeking and outward prosperity and 
honour. 

II. It is hard to suffer reproach and shame. How hard only those know who 
have felt the constant irritant of a relentless persecution for righteousness’ sake. “ I 
suffer trouble,” says Paul, “ as an evil-doer? And this was the great trial of the early 
Christians — not merely ** bonds and imprisonments, but the calumnies which made them 
the scorn of men. The grace of God can sustain us in all our tribulations; but it 
requires “hardness ” to “ endure as seeing him who is invisible” when the character is 
subjected to human scorn and hatred. — W. M. S. 

Ver, 21. — Fitness for service* “Meet for the Master’s use” Christ is our Lord as 
well as our Saviour. We are under a Master , and must bring our thought in captivity 
unto him. 

I. Meetness. For in man there is a power that grows by culture. Not so with the 
inferior animals. Take the bee : the first cell it makes is as geometrically perfect as the 
last, So take the bird : the first nest it makes is as soft and complete as the last. But 
man can grow in meetness. Self -discipline meetens, Sorrow meetens. Suffering 
meetens. 

II. Ministrations. Use, This characterizes all the works of God. The river is not 
only a silver thread running through the landscape; it brings freshness and verdure, 
and the cattle come to the banks to drink, and there is emerald verdure by the river- 
side. Ships, too, float on its waters. We are to be of use to the Master. He deigns to 
use us. “ Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.” Many in this age dislike the word 
“Master but we are always under some master, consciously or unconsciously. We 
serve God or Mammon, and we cannot serve both. W e are to attend to spiritual moans 
of grace, and to seek out modes of service, so as to be of use to the Master. — W. M. S. 

Vers. 1 — 13. — Hardsh ip in connection with the Christian ministry . I. Preliminary 
exhortation. 1. As to personal strength, “Thou therefore, my child, be strengthened 
in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” As the apostle’s power of working was already 
much crippled by close imprisonment, he naturally felt anxious regarding the future of 
Christ’s cause. In calling Timothy his son, he does not formally name him as his 
successor. At the same time, he maybe regarded as looking to him as one like-minded, 
who had youth on his side, to continue the work which he felt was pa-sing out of his 
hafftLs. While Phygelus and Hermogenes were untrue to him, and Onesiphorua was 
II. TIMOTHY. V n 
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dead, Timothy must stand forward. For this he would require a liberal supply of 
strength. With paternal anxiety, then, he points him to the great Source of strength, 
viz. the grace that is in Christ Jesus and obtained by him for us, or the lordly power 
to bless without respect to the merit of the recipient. In John 5. 14 he is said, to be 
full of grace, and, in the sixteenth verse following, it is said that it is out of his fulness 
that all his people receive. As. the Fountain, he supplies all that depend upon him 
with all that is necessary for the proper discharge of their duties. To whom else-, then, 
could he point Timothy? In spiritual work there is a giving-out of strength,® for 
which there is needed renewal. There are also occasions for which there are needed 
special supplies of strength. At all times there is a tendency to a culpable and 
enfeebling supineness, against which there is needed a gracious supply. Let the 
Christian minister, then, find his empowering for his work in the grace that is centred 
in Christ. 2. Ais to the regular transmission of the truth . “And the things which 
thou hast heard from me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also.” Paul himself heard directly from Christ, 
who is as full of truth as of grace. But he points to a definite and solemn occasion, 
when he was the speaker and Timothy the hearer, viz. the occasion, repeatedly referred 
to, of Timothy’s ordi«at'on. What he heard then was by the mediation of many 
witnesses, ix. the presbyters who were present at his ordination, and laid their hands 
on him, and who, by the part they took in it, gave their attestation to the charge. 
What Timothy received then has repeatedly been called bis deposit, or talent of the 
catholic faith. This, in turn, lie was to commit to trusty men, ix. men who could be 
entrusted with the keeping of the deposit. They, in their turn, were to teach others, 
so that they also could be entrusted with tbe deposit. Thus there was to be a regular 
succession of teachers for the handing-down of the truth. There is a place assigned to 
tradition here ; but, as it is made to depend on the trustworthiness of each individual 
in the chain of succession, we must think of a tradition that is to be tested by Scripture. 
At the same time, there is a handing-down of Scripture truth with traditional associa- 
tions embodying the Church’s thinking out of the truth, and, if this is what it ought 
to be, then it is important that it should be handed down by means of a regular 
succession of teachers. All encouragement, then, is to be given to the proper education 
of young men for the ministry ; and yet a theological institution will fail of its end 
unless there is the proper keeping up of the Church’s life, which is needed to influence 
the right class of young men to devote themselves to the ministry. 

II. the Christian minister is to be prepared for hardship. Three figures 
suggestive of hard service . 1, The soldier . u Suffer hardship with me, as a good 
soldier of Christ Jesus. No soldier on service entanglcth himself in the affairs of this 
life; that he may please him who enrolled him as a soldier.” The soldier, above others, 
has to have his mind made up to experiencing hardship. He has to leave home and 
friends. He may have to encounter hardships on the march. He has especially to face 
the hardships and dangers of the battle-field, “seeking the bubble reputation, even in 
the cannon’s mouth.” So the Christian minister is, in a special manner, a soldier of 
Christ Jesus. He is one whom Christ has in a solemn way bound to himself. He 
has to fight under Christ and for Christ in an unfriendly world ; and he need not be 
surprised if he is called upon to experience the hardships of a soldier. Let Timothy, 
then, willingly, nobly, take his part along with Paul and other soldiers of Christ. But 
the apostle draws attention to a special condition of excellence in a soldier. He does 
not entangle himself in the affairs and businesses of this life. In choosing to be 
enrolled under a commander, he leaves his former employment behind. Pie is hence- 
forth at the will of his commander for whatever hard service he may need him. 
Especially does this condition apply to a soldier on service. Before entering on a 
campaign, he would need even to have family affairs arranged, that he may give himself 
up undistracted ly to the service required of him. Only thus can he expect to approve 
himself to his commander. The Christian mimster is in the same way to he unen- 
tangled with businesses, which he leaves to others. Paul was not always able to free 
himself from the necessity of making his own bread ; but it is advisable that a minister 
should be left free in this respect, and it is wrong for him unnecessarily to divide his 
energies, or to mix himself up with what ean be better done by others. For it is onlv 
5 when his mind is thoroughly undistracted and absorbed in service that he can approve 
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himself to the great Commander. 2. The athlete , “And if also a man contend in the 
games, he is not crowned, except be have contended lawfully.*’ The Greeks were 
great admirers of physical perfection. Even their men of genius, like Plato, engaged 
in athletic contests on public occasions. Great encouragement was given to the 
athletic art. The successful athlete was crowned under very inspiriting circumstances* 
There were many subordinate rules to be observed by the athlete, but the great rule 
was to go through a course of very hard preparation. Only thus could he expect to be 
crowded when the occasion of the games came round. The minister is, in the same 
way, to aim at efficiency in his art. He has many examples of this placed before him. 
And there is great encouragement given by that royal Personage who is to preside on 
the occasion of award. The successful minister is to be crowned. There are many 
subordinate rules to he observed by him, but the great rule is that he is to subject, 
himself to severe discipline. Only thus can he expect to have a fadeless crown for * 
efficiency in the ministerial art. 3, The husbandman. “The husbandman that 
laboureth must be the first to partake of the fruits.” The husbandman has to extract 
bread from the unwilling ground; and he may have to do this under unfavouring . 
conditions of weather. He has need, then, for hard and persistent labour, especially in 
the season of spring. In the sweat of his face he has to prepare the soil and put 
in the seed. It is only the husbandman that thus exerts himself that comes to the 
front in the time of fruit. He is eating of the new com, when the husbandman who 
has not exerted himself is far behind. In the same way the minister has to extract 
good products from unwilling hearts, and not always under favouring conditions from 
without. Hard work is needed to prepare the soil and to put in the seed. If he 
engages in hard work, he has the prospect of the farmer, viz. the fruit of his own 
labour. He will have joy in those for whom he has laboured — partly in this world, 
chiefly in the next world. It is the minister who does not grudge hard service that 
comes to the front in the enjoyment of fruit, while he who gives grudging service lags 
behind in the reward. Appended call to attention . “ Consider what I say ; for the 
Lord shall give thee understanding in all things.” What Paul said was easily under- 
stood; hut it needed to be thoroughly weighed so as to become spiritual strengthening 
to Timothy. It plainly meant that he was to set himself to hard work, and that he 
need not expect easy outward conditions of working ; when the mind is made up to it, 
the hardest work is often felt to.be light. This was a lesson which he wished Timothy j 
to learn, with the Lord’s promised and all-sufficient assistance. 

III. Encouragements under hardship. 1. Example of Christ. (1) Victorious 
aspect of Christ’s resurrection. “ Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the dead ” Paul’s 
principal encouragement is to go hack in memory upon the historical Jesus at the 
victorious point of his history. He seemed to be utterly defeated in death. His body 
was laid in the tomb, a stone rolled against the mouth of it and sealed, and a watch 
set; and the rulers thought they had conquered. Could he be released from the power 
of death and the grave ? Let not the most distressed, the most maltreated of men, 
despair ; for it was when Christ seemed to be utterly defeated that he victoriously got 
for his people victory over sin and over death and the grave* (2) LI is resurrection 
culminating in his present mediatorial dignity. u Of the seed of David, according to 
my gospel.” As of the seed royal, he was raised, and raised to sit upon the throne 
of his father David. That is the high position he has won for himself. The govern- 
ment of the universe is at this moment upon his shoulders. Under all outward defeat, 
then, let us enter into the spirit of the victorious termination of our Lord’s career of 
suffering. 2. Example of Paul. (1) Appearance of defeat “Wherein I suffer 
hardship unto bonds, as a malefactor.” He had not yet resisted unto blood. But 
though he had not gone the length of the Master, he had gone the length of bonds, 
and, with his Master, was numbered with the transgressors. (2) Promise of victory. 
u But the Word of God is not bound.” Not only was his conviction strong that the 
Word proceeding from God could not be bound by any tyrant, but he had the fact to 
lay hold of that much freedom was enjoyed in the preaching of the Word. (3) Victorious 
for the sake of the -elect “Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s sake, that they ; 
also may obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory.” God has 
appointed for the elect the salvation which is in Christ Jesus. It is a salvation which 
is to bBssom forth under a sunnier sky into glory. This glory will be ample corn^ 
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pensation for present sufferings, not only in its quality, but in its being eternal* How, 
then, was he to help forward the destiny of the elect, and at the same time his own 
destiny ? He could not preach in his dungeon ; but he could follow up the preaching 
of others by a brave bearing. He could show that he could act what he had preached. 
And did not much depend on his going forward bravely to martyrdom? 3, A saying 
of the martyr-times . “Faithful is the saying.” (I) How. the Christians encouraged 
one another to constancy l Fast act . “For if we died with him, we shall also live 
with him. 5 ’ They first went back to a definite act in the past, viz. the profession of 
faith with which they commenced their Christian career. They thus in obligation 
came up to the martyr-point. They said they were willing, should the Master call 
them to it, to share death with him. If this was the true reading of their act, the 
bright side of it was that they would also be called to share life with Christ, Abiding 
state. “If we endure, we shall also reign with They next thought of their 

present suffering calling for an abiding spirit of endurance, and they used to say to one 
another, that, if they did not flinch, their future would be brightened to them by their 
king called to sit with Christ on his throne, (2) How the Christians discouraged one 
another against apostasy l Future act . “ If we shall deny him, he also will deny us” 
They next thought of their being put to a severe test in the future. The time might 
come when their choice would be between Christ and life. Far be it from them, for the 
sake of life, to deny Christ; for that act of denial on their part would carry with it an 
act of denial on his part. Abiding state. “If we are faithless, he abideth faithful; 
for he cannot deny himself.” They next thought of an act of denial followed by no 
penitence, and they said to one another, that if that was their permanent state, their 
future would be darkened, even by reason of the unchanging character of their Saviour. 
It was impossible for him to contradict himself, and, as surely as he shows his approval 
of faith, must he show his disapproval of unbelief. The martyr-times had already 
commenced. The first persecution was under Nero in the year 64, the last under 
Diocletian in the year 303. The first persecution had not yet ceased. The Christians, 
charged with setting fire to Rome, were subjected to the most inhuman treatment. As 
the historian Tacitus informs us, they were sewn in sacks made of the skins of wild 
beasts, and thrown to be torn by dogs. They were smeared with pitch, and set on fire 
as torches to illuminate the imperial gardens at night, “This persecution extended 
beyond the walls of Rome, and continued with more or less severity to the end of 
Nero’s reign, four years afterwards.” It was in the last year of Nero’s reign that Paul 
was now awaiting his martyrdom. This martyr-saying may be viewed as the fruit of 
those years of persecution. As here incorporated by Paul into this Epistle, it would 
be a precious legacy to the Church in the many years of persecution to come. — R. F. 

Vers. 14 — 26. — Conduct in view of heresy appearing in the Church . I. Method of 
the heretics. “ Of these things put them in remembrance, charging them in the sight 
of the Lord, that they strive not about words, to no profit, to the subverting of them 
that hear.” The method of the heretics called for solemn warning from Timothy. Its 
essential character was ivord-fighting . It dealt with the form, and not with the reality; 
and so it came to be controversial. The word is not unimportant, but it has no impor- 
tance apart from its being the vehicle of the truth. The moral defect of the method 
was its want of regard to edification. The disputants only used it for dialectic display. 
There was, therefore, no good result to be laid to their account. The only result to be 
expected was the subversion of any who, by hearing, placed themselves within their 
influence. 

II. The true method. “Give diligence to present thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, handling aright the Word of truth.” The 
heretics sought to be approved unto them that heard them, for their skill in word- 
fighting. Timothy was to follow another course, and to display his zeal in quitting 
himself so as to be approved unto God. The way in which he was to do this was by 
answering to the idea of a workman. He was not to amuse himself with profitless dis- 
putation, but he was to give profitable work. He was to work with such rigorous 
regard to the Divine rule that, whether he met with approval or disapproval from men, 
he did not need to be ashamed. Especially was he to show the better way of dealing 
with the Word. He was to cut rightly, or cut straight,.. tlm Word of truth. Whatever 
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the metaphor is, there can be no doubt that the idea is that, instead of trifling with the 
Word, he was to go right into and lay open the Divine truth it contained, 

III. Why the method of the heretics was to be avoided. “But shun profane 
babblings : for they will proceed further in ungodliness, and their word will eat as doth 
a gangrene.” The method of the heretics is characterized in keeping with what has 
been already said. It was using empty speech, or speech without reference to reality. 
That, applied to Divine things, was necessarily profane. Its natural association was 
God-dishonouring representations, operating against devout feelings and corresponding 
practice. This ungodly tendency had not taken its worst form. The heretics would 
yet say worse things. Their word was of the nature of a gangrene, that eats into the 
life, and, always in an aggravated form, spreads over the spiritual body. 

IV. Two heretics named, “Of whom is Hymenseus and Philetus ; men who con- 
cerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already, and overthrow 
the faith of some.” The way in which these men were heretics, or darted aside from 
the truth as the mark, was by applying the method described to the doctrine of the 
resurrection. Under the influence of an incipient Gnosticism, in which the body was 
regarded as evil, they got rid of the reference of the resurrection to the body by 
quibbling about the word. The word was simply “ rising again,” and its meaning was 
sufficiently met by what had already taken place in a Christian believer, viz. the rising 
of the soul to newness of life. With their verbal skill, they were succeeding in the 
case of some. But what was success to these dialecticians was to those with whom 
they succeeded nothing less than the subversion of their faith, so essential is the 
resurrection of the body to Christianity. 

V. The stability of the Church. n Howbeit the firm foundation of God standeth,” 
Though the faith of some is overturned, the Church standeth. The Church is not 
thought of as a completed structure , which it will not be till ages still have passed. But 
it is thought of as a substructure in a satisfactory state, as having, indeed, been laid by 
God. It had that firmness which is essential fgr the commencement of a building. As 
firm, it was standing, notwithstanding the strain to which it had been subjected* As 
firm, it promised to stand a long time, and the promise has not been belied. For upon 
the foundation part of the building much has been laid since, and we have no reason to 
fear 5$s overthrow, but rather increased reason to anticipate its completion. The Church 
is a structure in connection, with which there is solemn engagement. “ Having this seal.** 
The seal on the substructure has two sides . 1 , The obverse , or Divine side . “The Lord 
knoweth them that are his.” The language from this point to the close of the twenty- 
first verse seems to have been suggested by a memorable passage in Jewish history, 
recorded in the sixteenth of Numbers, viz, the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
These men charged Moses and Aaron with taking too much upon them in acting, the 
one as prophet by pre-eminence and the other as priest by pre-eminence. The reply of 
Moses, as given in the Septuagint, was that God knew them that were his, i.e. would 
maintain their cause against opposers, as he did signally in that case, in causing the earth 
to open and swallow up these men and their company. 2. The reverse , or human side . 
“ And, Let every one that nameth the Name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness.” 
The Jewish congregation was composed of them that named the Name of God, i.e. that 
professed to worship him as the Most Holy One, and to obey his commands. In the on so 
referred to, the Divine call to the whole congregation was, “ Depart from the tents of those 
wicked men, and touch nothing of theirs, lest ye he consumed in all their sins.” The 
application is the following : Let Timothy be comforted by the thought that the Lord 
would judge between him and such opposers as Hyntenseus and Philetus, who would 
not be able to move the substructure that had been laid. On the other hand, let 
Christian congregations be warned. They are composed of those who name the Name 
of the Lord, i.e. profess faith in Christ as their Saviour, and promise obedience to his 
laws. In the Christian religion, even more than in the Jewish religion, unrighteousness 
appears as receiving terrible condemnation. Let not, then, a Christian have anything to 
do with departure from the truth and fellowship with ungodliness. 

VL Mixed society. “Now in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and 
of silver, but also of wood and of earth : and some unto honour, and some unto dis- 
honour.” In the Jewish Church (which is called the house of God) there were faithful 
ana unfaithful, with degrees of faithfulness and degrees of unfaithfulness, compared here. 
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the one class to vessels of gold and of silver, and the other class to vessels of wood and 
t>f earth — vessels put to honourable uses and vessels put to dishonourable uses. In tha 
former class were Moses and Aaron, and in the latter class Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
as shown in the day of trial. The Christian Church is also a great house, presided over, 
as we are told, not by a servant, but a Son, " And Moses indeed was faithful in all 
God’s house as a servant, for a testimony of those things which were afterward to be 
spoken ; but Christ as a Son, over God’s house ; whose house are we, if we hold fast our 
boldness and the glorying of our hope firm unto the end.” The Church is meant to be 
a pure society* but it is impossible under present conditions to have this realized to the 
fullest extent. In the apostolic circle around Christ there were vessels of gold and 
vessels of silver — of superior use and of inferior use in the service of the Master; but 
there was also shown to be a vessel of more than ordinary baseness of material put to 
the most dishonourable use. In the Church as it was forming there were men and 
women with gold and silver in their natures, 4< who having lands or houses sold them 
and laid the prices down at the apostles’ feet ; ” but there were also Ananias and Sapphira, 
whose earthliness moved them to keep back part of the price. Bo while Paul was of 
gold use, we may say, at that period of the Church’s history, and Timothy compara- 
tively of silver use, Hymenseus and Philetus belonged to the other category, having 
nothing better than wood in them, and put to no honourable use, 

VII. Purgation. “ If a man therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel 
unto honour, sanctified, meet for the Master’s use, prepared unto every good work.” 
There was a purgation of the congregation of Israel in connection with the rebellion 
that has been referred to. Every Israelite was to get up from the tabernacle of Korab, 
Dathan, and Abiram; that was the condition of his being classed among the pure— of 
his being, according to the language formerly used, a vessel unto honour. We may 
think of the censers used by the two hundred and fifty of Korah’s company; their 
sacredness was recognized by their being taken out of the fire, and put to another sacred 
use. u The censers of those sinners against their own souls, let them make them broad 
plates for a covering of the altar.” The same thing has to take place in the Christian 
Church. A member of a Christian congregation is not to have fellowship with such 
subverters as Hymenams and Philetus were, or with those, whether subverted or not as 
to creed, who engage in ungodly practices. He is not even to throw himself into the 
society of the merely indifferent. Thus only can he be a vessel unto honour. Three 
things are said about him who is a vessel unto honour. They turn upon the idea of 
usefulness ; for that is essential to a vessel The first has reference to an act of con- 
secration. The second has reference to a use the Master has for the vessel. The third 
has reference to a course of preparation for the use. Christians are set apart to holy 
uses. This is partly their own act, in the dedication of themselves to God ; and partly 
the Divine act in the sprinkling of the blood of Christ and anointing of the Holy 
Ghost There is a me the Master has for every Christian. This use may be said to be 
(distributively) every good work . A Christian can be turned to more uses than a par- 
ticular kind of vessel It rather needs all kinds of sacred vessels to express his useful- 
ness* His preparation, then, is no simple matter; it cannot be carried through in a day 
or a year. In and through experience, embracing our own exercise of soul and the 
Divine blessing, we acquire habitudes for various kinds of, service, which are not always 
in actual requisition, but may at any time be in requisition. Let ns, then, be in such a 
state of preparation that the Master of the house can, as it were, take us up, and use us 
for whatever work he has to be done. 

VIIL Pure fellowship. 44 But flee youthful lusts, and follow after righteousness, 
faith, love, peace, with them that call on the Lord out of a pure heart.” In tins 
punctuation peace is not specially connected with what follows. The idea is certainly, 
even from the context, pure fellowship. Timothy was to act his part well in the 
Christian society with which he was connected. He had yet youth on his side, and, 
while that had its large possibilities of service, it had also its risks. It had fiery 
impulses, from which even a youthful minister was not exempt, and by giving way to 
wMch the Christian society would be seriously injured. Let him flee to a distance from 
his peculiar temptations ; on the other hand, let him be in close pursuit of the virtues 
on which pure fellowship depends. There is that universal virtue, righteousness , wfyjch 
may be thought of as the observance of the Divine rules. Then there is faith, or reliance 
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on promised strength. Then there is love, or proper regard for the common or individual 
good. There is, lastly, peace , or the keeping up of cordial intercourse and co-operation 
with brethren. The society by which he has to do his duty is regarded as composed of 
“ them that call on the Lord out of a pure heart.” Ail the more that some called on the 
Lord without the pure heart must he be faithful to the terms of communion with ail 
who, in good faith, were servants of the Lord. 

IX. Treatment of opposers. 1, Avoidance of controversy with them* “ But foolish 
and ignorant questionings refuse, knowing that they gender strifes.” The apostle does 
not say all questionings; for some might arise from honest difficulties, and these 
deserved to be met. But he says such questionings as were foolish, i.e. betrayed no 
honest struggle after the truth, and such as wer e ignorant, i.e. betrayed ignorance of 
the position questioned. Such questionings as, arising from egoism , did not deserve to 
be met, and the proper course was to have nothing to do with them. For they could 
not gender conviction, but petty strifes, in which the contest is not for the truth, but for 
personal or party victory. 2. The arts of gentleness with them . “And the Lord's 
servants must not strive, but be gentle towards all, apt to teach, forbearing, in meek- 
ness correcting them that oppose themselves.” The Lord’s servant, such as Timothy 
was in a special sense, was not to strive. For how in that way could he be the servant 
of him who did not strive, nor cry, nor let his voice be heard in the streets ? What 
became the Lord’s servant was to practise the arts of gentleness towards all. His part 
was, not to fight but to teach, not to be fiery under opposition, but to be patient. In 
accordance with his being a teacher and not a mere disputant, he was to communicate 
knowledge of the truth, by way of correcting false impressions to those who opposed 
themselves ; and, in doing so, he might expect provocation, but in the character of the 
Lord’s servant he was to exhibit meekness. 3. Object aimed at “ If peradventure God 
may give them repentance unto the knowledge of the truth, and they may recover them- 
selves out of the snare of the devil, having been taken captive by the Lord’s servant unto 
the will of God.” The interpretation which is introduced into the Revised Translation 
in the concluding words is not likely to find acceptance. There is a strong characteriza- 
tion of the opposers. They are in the snare of the devil, having been taken captive by 
him at the will of that person whose will, it is hinted, is decided enough for evil. The 
grammatical objection bolds no more in Greek than in English; the thought is the 
badnes* of their case, for whom notwithstanding he asks efforts to be made. In con- 
nection with these efforts it was not impossible for God to grant them repentance, that 
change of moral disposition which was necessary to the right appreciation of the truth, 
and thus to recover them as from a state of spiritual intoxication, and to bring them 
out of the devil’s snare. The Lord’s servant is not soon to give up, but is to hope on, 
even with those who seem to be the devil’s willing tools. — R. F* 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ter. 1 . — Bid hioio this for this hiow also, 
A.Y. ; grievous for perilous . A.Y. Grievous 
times (tcaupoi xaAejro/). u Grievous ” is not a 
very good rendering, “Perilous.” though 
in some contexts it is a right rendering, is 
a little too restricted here. “Difficult,” 
“ trying,” “ uneasy,” or the like, is nearer the 
sense. They are times when a Christian 
hardly knows which way to turn or what to 
do. He has to live under a constant sense 
of hindrance and difficulty of one sort or 
another. 

Ver. 2 , — Self for their own selves, A.Y. ; 
lovers of money fox covetous, A. V. ; boastful 
for boasters, A.V. ; haughty for proud » A.Y. ; 
railet 9 for blasphemers , A.Y. Mm (of 


&v6panrot) ; men in general, the bulk of men 
in the Church ; for he is speaking, not of the 
world at largo, but of professing Christians, 
hovers of self (<pikavrcn) ; only here in the 
New Testament, and not found in the 
LXX. ; but used by Aristotle in a striking 
passage (quoted by Alford), where he dis- 
tinguishes those who are <i>'\av?oi in a good 
sense, and those who are justly blamed for 
being t plkavroi , i.e. selfi.-h and greedy. 
The Christian character is exactly the oppo- 
site (see 1 Cor. x. 24 : xiii. 5). * hovers of 
money (<jnkdpyvpoi ) : elsewhere iu the New 
Testament only in Luke xvi. 14, though not 
uncommon in classical Greek; <piX.apyvpta is 
found in 1 Tim. vi. 10. Boastful (akifoves): 
as Rom. i. 30, and in classical Greek. If 
the derivation of the word is wander* 
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lag, -we may compare the weptepxdpem of 
Acts ix. 18, “ vagabond Jews.” Such vaga- 
bonds were usually boasters. Hence akafav 
came to mean “a boaster.” Haughty, 
xailera 'Wirepncpavlci and fSkufftpvipia. & re 
coupled together in Mark vii. 22; and 
tnrepriQdvovs and akdComs in Rom. 1. 80. In 
the New Testament j3 kda^pos and $ka<j<pr r 
pda are most commonly used of evil-speaking 
against Got! and holy things ; but not 
always (see Eph. iv. 31 ; Col. iii. 8 ; 1 Tim. 
vi. 4). Here apparently it means generally 
“ evil-speakers.” Unthankful (dxdpicrroi) ; 
as Luke vi. 35. Pound occasionally in the 
LXX., and common in classical' Greek. 
The ingratitude which they showed to their 
parents was a part of their general charac- 
ter. We ought to take special note of this 
passive sin-— the not being thankful for good 
received from God and man. Unholy (aw- 
am) ; as 1 Tim. i. 9 (where see note). 

Ver. 3. — Implacable for truce-breakers, 
A.Y.; slanderers for false accusers , A.V. ; 
without self control for incontinent , A.Y. ; 
no lovers of good for despisers of those that 
are good , A.V. Without natural affection 
(derropyoi ) ; as in Rom. i. 31, where in the 
T.R. it is coupled with &<x wopdoi, as here. 
The verb arepya is “ to love,” used primarily 
Of the natural affection of parents to their 
children and children to their parents. And 
ov is that natural love. These persons 
w me without this cropyd, of which Plato 
say®, u A child loves his parents, and is loved 
by them ; ” and so, according to St. PauPs 
judgment in 1 Tim. v. 8, were “ worse than 
inficlels.” Implacable rovSoc) ; only here 
according to the B.T., not at all in the 
LXX., but frequent in classical Greek. 
'ZnovH was a solemn truce made over a 
libation to the gods. ^Aarrovdos at first 
merely expresses that anything was done, or 
any person was left, without such a truce. 
But, in a secondary sense, applied to a war, 
it meant an internecine war admitting of 
no truce ; and thence, as here, applied to a 
person, ft means 44 implacable,” one who will 
make no truce or treaty with his enemy. 
The sense 44 truce-breakers” is not justified 
by any example. Slanderers (did&okot); as 
1 Tim. iii. 11 and Titus ii. 3. The arch- 
slanderer is 6 SidjBokos , the devil, “the 
* accuser of the brethren (6 Kar^yopos *iw 
ddek(pwr) ” (Rev. xii. 10 ; see John vi. 70). 
Without self-control (aKpare ?*) ; here only 
in the New Testament, not in the LXX., 
but frequent in classical Greek, in the sense 
of intemperate in the pursuit or use of any- 
thing, e.g. money, the tongue, pleasure, the 
appetite, etc., which are put in the genitive 
ease. Used absolutely ft means generally 
“without self-control,” as here rendered in 
the R, Y. The A. Y. “ incontinent ” (comp. 
1 Cor. vii. 5) expresses only one part of the 


meaning (see axpcuria, Matt, xxiii. 25). 
Fierce (from ferns, wild, savage); unripe pot; 
only here in the New Testament, and not 
found in the LXX., but frequent in the 
Greek tragedians and others, of persons, 
countries, plants, etc.; e.g, “Beware of the 
Chalubes, for they are savage (avrfpepoi), 
and cannot be approached by strangers ** 
(iEschylus, ‘Prom. V inch,* 734, edit. Seholef. ). 
It corresponds with apekeripoj/es, unmerciful 
(Rom. i 31). No lovers of good (dpik- 
dyadot) ; only here in the New Testament, 
and not at all in the LXX. or in classical 
Greek. But <bikdya8os is found in Wisd. 
vii. 22, and in Aristotle, in the sense of 
“ lovers of that which is good ; ” and in 
Titos i. 8. The R.Y. seems therefore , to be 
right in rendering here “ no lovers of good,” 
rather than as the A.Y. “ despisers of those 
which are good,” after the Vulgate and the 
new version of Sanctes Pagninus. 

Yer. 4. — Headstrong for heady, A.Y, ; 
puffed up for high-minded , A.Y. ; pleasure 
for pleasures , A.Y. ; rather for more , A.Y. 
Traitors (v poddrai); Luke vi. 16; Acts 
vii. 52. It does not mean traitors to their 
king or country, but generally betrayers of 
the persons who trust in them, and of the 
cause of the trust committed to them ; per- 
haps specially, as Bishop Ellicott suggests, 
of their brethren in times of persecution. 
Headstrong (Tpon-eras ) ; as in Acts xix. 36. 
Neither “heady” nor headstrong ” gives 
the exact meaning of wpo-trer-fis, which is 
“ rash,” “hasty,” “headlong.” “ Headstrong ” 
rather denotes obstinacy which will not be 
influenced by wise advice, but rrporrerris is 
the person who acts from impulse, without 
considering consequences, or weighing prin- 
ciples. Puffed up (rervQcopdvoi ) ; seel Tim. 
iii. 6, note. Lovers of pleasure (cpikydovoi) ; 
only here in the New Testament, and not 
found in the LXX., but occasionally in 
classical Greek. “ Fond of pleasure ” (Lid- 
dell and Scott). It is used here as an anti- 
thesis to lovers of God ((pikodmi), which also 
occurs only here either in the New Testa- 
ment or the LXX., but is used by Aristotle. 
Philo, quoted by Bishop Ellicott (from 
Wetstein), has exactly the same contrast : 
( pik'ddopor . . . pdkkor 77 . . . (pikoQeov. It 
looks as if the men spoken of claimed to be 
<ptk60€oi. A somewhat similar paronomasia 
occurs in Isa. v. 7, where ns ten is opposed to 
BS'f’p, and nj5j$ to njr$, 

ver. 5, — Holding for having , A.Y. ; 
having denied for denying, A. V. ; these also 
for such, A.Y. Holding (exovres). There 
is no reason to change “ having.” Perhaps 
“indeed” after “having” would give the 
emphasis conveyed by ^xovrs s preceding the 
object. A form (p6p<pcocnv), It should ba 
the form; i.e. “the outward semblance,” i.q, 
p6p<pwpa, form, shape, figure (Lidd**i and 
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Scott), here in contrast with 5vpa t ms t the 
reality. In Eom. ii. 20, the only other place 
in the New Testament where p6p<paxns 
occurs, there is no contrast, and so it has 
the sense of a “true sketch” or ** delinea- 
t inn,” Having denied (Jippr/pepoi ) ; pos&ibly 
more correct than the A.Y. “ denying,” ; 
though the difference, if any, is very slight. 
The meaning is that by their life and 
character and* conversation ' they gave the 
lie to their Christian profession. Christianity 
with them was an outward form, not an in- 
ward living power of godliness. From these 
also does not give the seme at nil dearly. 
The A.Y. does, though it omits the teal, 
which is not wanted in English. In the 
Greek it marks an additional circumstance 
in the case of those of whom he is speaking, 
viz. that they are to he turned away from as 
hopeless. Turn away (airoTpeirov) ; only here 
in the New Testament, nr, at least m the 
middle voice, in the LXX. ; but frequent in 
classical Gseek in different senses. St, Paul 
uses htrpetro^vos in the same sense in 
I Tim. vi. 20. “ This command shows that 
the aposile treats the symptoms of the last 
times as in some respects present ” (Alford). 
With this catena of epithets comp. Eom. 

1. 29 — 31; and, though of an opposiie 
character, the string of adjectives in Wisd. 
vii. 22, 23. 

Yer, 6. — These for this sort, A.Y. ; that 
for which, A.Y.; take for lead, A.Y. ; by for 
with, A.Y. Creep into (^pSvpoptc s) ; here 
only iii the New Testament. It has the 
eens<? of “sneaking into,” “insinuating 
themselves into,” as in Xenophon, 4 Cyrop ./ 

2. 1. 33. Take captive (ai^aAMreiWres) ; 
as in Eph. iv. 3, The other form, alxyakcari- 
(ovres, which is that of the B.T., is in Luke 
xxi. 21 ; Eom. vii. 23; 2 Cor. x. 5. The 
word well describes the blind surrender of 
the will and conscience to such crafty 
teachers. Silly women (r& yvvc urcdpia, dimi- 
nutive of ywrf) ; nowhere else in the New 
Testament or LXX., but is used by some late 
Greek authors. It is a term of contempt — ■ 
he will not call them yvvaims — they are 
only yvmitcdpia . In the passages quoted by 
Alford from Xrenaeus and Epiphanius, the 
women made use of by the later Gnostics 
are called ywaucapia. See, too, the striking 
quotation in the same note from Jerome, 
specifying by name the women whom Nico- 
las of Antioch, Harden, Montanus, and 
others employed as their instruments in 
spreading their abominable heresies. So 
true is St. Paul’s forecast in the text. 
Laden with sins {cnurwpevpeva afiaprUus ) ; 
elsewhere only in Eom. xii. 20, “heap coals of 
fire.” It occurs in Aristotle and other Greek 
waiters in the sense of heaping one thing 
upon another, and heaping up anything 
wifeh something else. The last is the sense 


in which it is here used. It seems to con- 
vey the idea of passive helplessness. Led 
away (d yopeva); with a strong intimation of 
unresisting weakness (comp. I Cor. xii. 2 ; 
Acts viii. 32; Luke xxiii. 32). Lusts (eVi- 
OvjjlUus ) ; all kinds of carnal and selfish 
desires (see Matt. iv. 19 ; John viii. 41 ; 
Eom. i. 21; vi. 12; vii. 7, S; Gal. v. 24; 
Eph, ii. 3; iv. 22; Col. iii. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 
9; ch. ii. 22; iv. 3; Titus ii. 12; iii. 3; 
1 Pet. i. 14, etc.; 2 Pet. ii. IS; 1 John 
ii. 16, etc,), 

Yer. 7. — Ever learning, etc. This is the 
crowning feature of this powerful sketch of 
those “silly women,” whoso thoughts are 
busied about religion without their affections 
being reached or their principles being in- 
fluenced by it. They are always beating 
about the bush, but they never get posses- 
sion of the blessed, and saving truth of the 
gospel of God. Their own selfish inclina- 
tions, and not the grace of God, continue to 
be the motive power with them. 

Yer. 8. — And like for now , A.Y. ; with- 
stand for resist, A.Y. ; corrupted in mind 
for of corrupt minds, A.Y. And ; but would 
be better. Jaimes and Jambres ; the tradi- 
tional names of the magicians who opposed 
Moses ; and, if Origen qan be trusted, there 
was an apocryphal book called by their 
names. But Theodorefc ascribes their names 
to an unwritten Jewish tradition. Thu ir 
names are found in the Targum of Jonathan 
on Exod. vii. .11; xxii. 22; and are al-o 
mentioned, in conjunction with Moses, with 
some variation in the name of Jambres, by 
Pliny (‘Hist. Nat./ xxxi. 2), who probably 
got his information from a work of Sergius 
Paulus on magic, of which the materials 
were furnished by Elymas the sorcerer 
(Acts xiii. 6—8), Withstood (avr eem-jerap) ; 
the same word as is used of Elymas in 
Acts xiii. 8 (so ch. iv. 15 and elsewhere). 
Corrupted in mind (KaretpBap/xeva top vovv ) ; 
elsewhere only in 2 Pet. ii. 12, in the sense 
of “ perishing,” being “utterly destroyed,” 
which is the proper meaning of Karcupdeipu- 
fiat. Here in a moral sense na re^eappivot 
rhv povp means men whose understanding is 
gone, and perished, as diefyOappzpos r?V ax oi\v 
means one whose hearing has perished — who 
is deaf. In 1 Tim. vi. 5 St. Paul uses the 
more common Bie<pdapp4poop. Beprobate 
(aSdxiua ) ; as Titus i. 16, and elsewhere 
frequently in St. Paul’s Epistles. It is just 
the contrary to doKLjaos (ch. ii. If), note)." 

Yer. 9. — Evident for manifest, A.Y. ; cams 
to be for teas, A.Y, Shall proceed (irpo/cfyoi,- 
(np) ;m ch. ii. 16 (where see note) and ver. 
18. The apostle’s meaning here is, as ex- 
plained by the example of the magicians, 
that heresies shall not prevail against the 
truth, 5 Ewl it Actor means beyond the point 
indicated in Ms description of their future 
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progressive evil. They would <c proceed 
further in ungodliness ” as he said in c:i. ii. 
16, but not up to the point of destroying the 
gospel, as history has shown. The various 
forms of Gnosticism have perished. The 
gospel remains. As theirs also came to be 
(Exod, viii. 18, 19). Surely the A.V, “was” 
is better. 

Ver. 10. — Didst follow my teaching for 
hat fully known my doctrine, A.V. and T.R. ; 
conduct for manner of life , A.V. ; love for 
charity , A.V. Didst follow ( 7rupr)Kohovd7}cras , 
which is the B.T. for ■Kap^fcoXovB-pms, in 
the perfect, which is the T.B.). The evi- 
dence for the two readings is nicely ba- 
lanced. But St. Paul uses the perfect in 
1 Tim. iv, 6 (where see note), and it seems 
highly improbable that he here used the 
aoristm order to convey a rebuff to Timothy 
by insinuating that he had once followed, 
but that he was doing so no longer. The 
sentence, “ thou didst follow,” etc., is singu- 
larly insipid. The A.V. “ thou hast fully 
known ” gives the sense fully and clearly. 
Timothy had fully known St. Paul’s whole 
career, partly from wliat he had heard, and 
partly from what he had been an eye-wit- 
ness of. My teaching. How different from 
that of those impostors 1 Conduct (aycayfi ) ; 
here only in the New Testament, but found 
in the .LXX in Esth. ii. 20 ( 7 V 
avrris , “ her manner of life” — her behaviour 
towards Mordecai*, where there is nothing to 
answer to it in the Hebrew text); 2 Mace. 
iVvlG (vas &ywy&s ) ; vi. 8 ; xi. 24. Aristotle 
uses ayoxyh for “conduct,” or “mode of 
life” (‘ Ethics ’), and Polybius (iv. 74, 14), 
quoted by Alford, has aycoyh and aycayal 
rod &iov, “ way ” or 46 manner of life.” The 
A.V. “manner of life” is a very good 
rendering. Purpose (irpSdscnv); that which 
a person sets before liim as the end to be 
attained (Acts xh 28; xxvii. 13; 2 Macc. 
iii 8; and in Aristotle, Polybius, and 
others). Used often of God’s eternal pur- 
pose, as e.g. ch. i. 9; Eph. i. 11, etc. In 
enumerating these and the following, “ faith, 
long-suffering, charity, and patience,” St. 
Paul doubtless had in view, not self- 
glorification, which was wholly alien to his 
earnest, self-denying character, but the 
mention of those qualities which he saw 
were most needed by Timothy. Long-suffer- 
ing (rf) fxafcpoBvfxlcf) ; as 1 Tim. i. 16, of the 
long-suffering of Jesus Christ towards him- 
self, and elsewhere frequently of human 
patience and forbearance towards others. 
Patience ^( 77 ? vvo/xovy). This is exercised in 
the patient endurance of afflictions for 
Christ’s sake. It is coupled, as here, with 
fiaKpodvpta, long-suffering, in Col. i. 11. 

Ver. 11. — Suffering for afflictions, A.V. ; 
what things "befell me for which came unto 
me 9 A.V. ; and for but, A.V. Persecutions 


(Bwyp,Q?$) ; as Matt xiii. 21 ; Acts viii. 1 : 
xiii. 50; 2 Oor. xii. 10, etc. Sufferings 
(toTs Tvad'pixacnv) ; usually so rendered in the 
A.V. (Rom. viii. 18 ; 2 Cor. i. 5 ; Col. i. 24, 
etc.) ; rendered “ afflictions ” in Heb. x. 32 ; 
1 Pet. v. 9. At Antioch ; in Pisidia (Acts 
xiii. 14). For an account of the persecutions 
encountered by St. Paul at Antioch, Ico- 
nium, and Lystra, see Acts xiii., xiv. It was 
at St. Paul’s second, or rather third, visit to 
Lystra that he chose Timothy for liis com- 
panion (Acts xvi. 1 — 3). I endured (far&- 
vf-yua); not simply “ suffered,” but “under- 
went,” willingly and firmly suffered (see 
1 Pet, ii. 19). As regards the construction, 
the antecedent to ota is rr aOh/uacrw, and the 
difference between a and ota is that a would 
limit the reference to the actual ir aB^para at 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, but oTa ex- 
tends the reference to all similar sufferings. 
The proper English rendering is “ such as 
befell me.” But the clause at the end of 
the sentence should be rendered “what 
great persecutions I endured.” As Bengel 
notes, “ otos demonstrat rei gravitatem,” and 
otovs preceding the substantive with which 
it agrees (fuaypiovs), cannot be construed the 
same as ota the relative. The sentence, otovs 
biwyixovs virweyKa, is an amplification of the 
receding 8 iciy^ois : “ Thou hast fully 

nown my persecutions . . . viz, what great 
persecutions I endured” And out of them 
all, etc. This is added for Timothy’s en- 
couragement, that he might stand fast in 
the face of persecutions and sufferings. 
Delivered me (jue kppvcraro). Hacf the 
apostle in his mind the clause in the Lord’s 
Prayer, 44 Deliver us from evil ” (Matt. vi. 13; ? 
Comp. ch. iv. 18, where the resemblance is 
still more striking. Observe the testimony 
to Christ’s omnipotence in this ascription 
to him, in both passages, of St. Paul’s de- 
liverance (comp. Acts xviii. 10). 

Ver, 12. — Would for will, A.V. Yea and 
all (Kali 7T aur€s o4). As though he had said, 
“ Mine is not a solitary example of a servant 
of God being persecuted ; it is the common lot 
of all who will live godly in Christ Jesus ” 
(comp. John xv. 20 and 1 Pet. iv. 1, 12, 18). 

Ver. 13. — Impostors for seducers, A.V. 
Evil men (irarypol). In ch. iv, 18 it is rtav- 
epyov vovTipov. The adjective is applied 
indifferently to persons and things' — evil 
men, evil servants, evil persons, evil gene- 
ration, evil spirits,® etc., and evil deeds, evil 
fruits, evil eye, evil works, etc. Satan, the 
embodiment of evil; is <5 rompds. Impostors 
(yonres ) ; only here in the New Testament. 
In classical Greek y 6ns is a juggler, a cheat, 
an enchanter. St. Paul still had the 
Egyptian magicians in his mind. Shall wax 
worse and worse (irpoK6tyov<nv IttI v ) > 

see above, ver. 9, note. 

Ver. 14. — Abide for continue, A.V. A$ide 
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thou, etc. Be not like these juggling heretics, 
blown about by every wind of doctrine, and 
always seeking some new thing, but abide 
in the old truths which thou hast learnt 
from thy childhood. Hast been assured of 
f iwT^e^s ) ; only here in the New Testa- 
ment, but found in 2 Mace. vii. 24 and 
1 Kings i. 30. In classical Greek it has the 
same sense as here (among others), “to be 
made sure of a thing.” Of whom thou hast 
learned them (wapd vivos ifia8es, or, according 
to another reading of nearly equal authority, 
wapd vivuv). If vivos is the right reading, 
it must refer either to God or to St* Paul, 
In favour of its referring to God is the ex- 
pression in the Prophet Isaiah commented 
upon by our Lord in John vi. 45, where wapa 
rod Ylavpos answers to v apa vivos ; the pro- 
mise concerning the Comforter, “ He shall 
teach you all tilings ” (John xiv. 28, etc.) ; 
and the very similar reasoning of St. John, 
when he is exhorting his “ little children ” to 
stand fast in the faith, in spite of those that 
seduced them : “ Let that therefore abide in 
you which ye have heard from the beginning ; ” 
lor “ the anointing which ye have received 
of him, abideth in you, and ye need not 
that any man teach you : but as tiie same 
anointing teacheth you of all things, . , . and 
even as it hath taught you, abide in him ” 
(l Johnii. 24— *28); 'and "other similar pas- 
sages. There would obviously be great 
force in reminding Timothy that he had 
received the gospel under the immediate 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, and that it 
would SB a shameful thing for him to turn 
aside under the influence of those impostors. 
If vivos -does not refer to God, it must refer 
to St. Paul. If, on the other hand, rivcov is 
the true reading (which is less probable), it 
must refer to Lois and Eunice, which seems 
rather feeble. 

Ver. 15. — Babe for child , A.V. ; sacred 
writings for Holy Scriptures , A.Y. And that 
from a babe, etc. Another consideration 
urged as a reason for standing fast. He 
was no novice in the Scriptures. His mother 
and grandmother had been careful to imbue 
rim with that sacred literature which should 
nake him wise unto salvation through faith 
n Jesus Christ, from his very earliest years. 
Surely he would not throw away such a 
precious advantage. The sacred writings (rd 
Upd ypajujuara) ; literally, the holy letters, or 
learning . An ordinarily educated child learns 
ypdumra (John vii. 15), in contradistinction 
to the uneducated, who are dypdpparot (Acts 
iv. 13). But Timothy had learnt vd hpd 
ypdypara, whose excellence is described in 
the next verse. 

Ver. 16. — Every Scripture inspired of God 
i$ aim profitable for all Scripture is given try 
inspiration of God , and is profitable , A.Y. ; 
teackir^ for doctrine, A.V.; which is in for 


in, A.Y. Every Scripture, etc. There are 
two ways of construing this important pas- 
sage; (A) As in the A.Y., in which Oedwvev- 
err os is part of the predicate coupled by 
ecu with the following dxpeXtpos ; (B) as in 
the K.Y., where BeSwvcvarros is part of the 
subject (as war epyov ayadov, “ every good 
work,” 2 Cor. ix. 8, and elsewhere); and the 
following ml is ascensive, and to be rendered 
“ is aLo ” Common tutors are pretty equally 
divided, though the older ones (as Origen, 
Jerome (Vulgate), the versions) mostly 
adopt (B). In favour of (A), however, it 
may be said (1) that such a sentence as 
that which arises from (B) necessarily im- 
plies that there are some ypacpal which are 
not dedwvevcrvoi, just as Ylav epyov ayaOav 
implies that there are some works which 
are not good ; wdffa evKoyia wvcvjxavmi) (Eph. 
i. 3), that there are some blessings which 
are not spiritual ; wav epyov wovrjpov (2 Tim. 
iv. IS), that there are some works which 
are not evil ; and so on. But as ypeaptf is 
invariably used in the New Testament for 
“Scripture,” and not for any profane writing; 
it is not in accordance with biblical language 
to say, “ every inspired Scripture,” because 
every Scripture is inspired. (2) The sen- 
tence, taken according to (B), is ah ex- 
tremely awkward, and, as Alford admits, 
harsh construction, not supported in its 
entirety by one single parallel usage in 
the whole New Testament. (3) The sen- 
tence, taken according to (A), is a perfectly 
simple one, and is exactly parallel with 
1 Tim. XV. 4, II av Kviarfia Beov KaXdv, ml 
ovdev dwS&Avjvov, “Every creature of God 
is good, and nothing to be refused.” (4) 
It is in perfect harmony with the context. 
Having in the preceding verse stated the 
excellence of the sacred writings, he accounts , 
for that excellence by referring to their 
origin and source. They are inspired of 
God, and hence their wide use and great 
ower. (5) This interpretation is supported 
y high authority: Chrysostom, Gregory 
of Nyssa, etc., among the ancients (Alford); 
and Bengel, Wiesinger, DeWette, etc., among 
modern. The advocates of (B), as Bishop 
Ellicott, Dean Alford, etc., speak very 
doubtfully. With regard to the rendering 
of iracr a ypa<pri, no doubt, strict grammar, in 
the absence of the article, favours the render- 
ing in the B.V., “every Scripture,” rather 
than that of the A.Y., “ all Scripture.” But 
Alford’s remark on Matt. i. 20 applies with 
full force here : “ When a word or an ex- 
pression came to bear a technical conven- 
tional meaning, it was also common to use 
it without the article, as if it were a proper 
name, e.g. Beds, vdpos, vlhs Bead” etc. There- 
fore, just as wacra "UpotrdAvjua (Matt. ii. S) 
means “all Jerusalem,” not “every Jeru- 
salem,” so here wacra ypa<pij means “ all 
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Scripture.’" 1 * * WMt follows of the various 
uses of Holy Scripture is not true of “every 
Scripture.” One Scripture is profitable for 
doctrine, another for reproof, and so on. 
Examples of y pacfyf) without the article are 
2 Pet. i. 20 and Born. L 2; and of ira$ 
not followed by the article, and yet meaning 
“ ail,” are in Eph. ii. 21 and iii. 15. Inspired 
of God, etc. (eefavevorros ) ; here only in the 
New Testament or LXX., but occasionally 
in classical Greek, as Plutarch. For teach- 
ing, etc. The particular uses for which 
Scripture is said to be profitable present no 
difficulty. Teaching, of which Holy Scrip- 
ture is the only infallible source. (Reproof 
(tkeyxov or <?A eyp6v) ; only here and Heb. 
xi. X; but in classical Greek it means “a 
proof,” specially for the purpose of “refuta- 
tion” of a false statement or argument. 
Here in the same sense for the “conviction” 
or “refutation” of false teachers (comp. 
Titus i. 0, 13), but probably including errors 
in living (compare in the 4 Ordering of 
Priests,*' “That there be no place left among 
you, either for error in religion or for 
viciousness in life”). Correction (inavop* 
Bcotnv); only here in the New Testament, 
but occasionally in the LXX., and fre- 
quently in classical Greek, as Aristotle, 
Plato, etc., in the sense of “ correction,” i,e. 
setting a person or thing straight, “revisal,” 
“improvement,” “amendment/' or the like. 
It may be applied equally to opinions and 
to morals, or way of life. Instruction which 
is in righteousness. There is no advantage 
in this awkward phraseology. “ Instruction 
in righteousness ” exactly expresses the 


1 Compare, too, irava, <rdp£, “all flesh” 

(Luke iii. 6); iras olicos TcrpcbjA, “all the 

house of Israel ” (Acts ii. 36) ; iv Traci] «bn- 

<rrohr } 9 “in his whole Epistle” (Ignat., 4 Ad 
Ephes./ xii). 


meaning. The Greek, rfyv 4v Sifcatoirwr), 
merely limits the iratSeia to the sphere of 
righteousness or Christian virtue. Bv the 
use of Holy Scripture the Christian is being 
continually more perfectly instructed in 
holy living. 

Ver. 17 . — Complete for perfect, A.Y. ; fur- 
nished completely for throughly furnished, 
A.Y. ; every good work for all good work.*, 
A.Y. Complete ( &pnos ) ; only here in the 
New Testament, but common in classical 
Greek. “Complete, perfect of its kind ” 
(Liddell and Scott), burnished completely 
(i^priG-^evos, containing the same root as 
hpnos); elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in Acts xxi. 5 in the sense of “ com- 
pleting” a term of days. It is nearly 
synonymous with Karaprlfc (Matt. xxi. 16; 
Luke vi. 40 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 11 ,* Heb. xiii. 21 ; 
I Pet. v. 10). In late classical Greek <=gap- 
means, as here, “to equip fully.” As 
regards the question whether the man of 
God is restricted in its meaning to the 
minister of Christ, or comprehends all 
Christians, two things seem to decide in 
favour of the former : the one that “ the 
man of God” is in the Old Testament in- 
variably applied to prophets in the im- 
mediate service of God (see 1 Tim. vi. 11, 
note); the other that in 1 Tim. vi. 11 it 
undoubtedly refers to Timothy in his cha- 
racter of chief pastor of the Church, and 
that here too the whole force of the descrip- 
tion of the uses and excellence of Holy 
Scripture is brought to bear upop the ex- 
hortations in ver. 14, “Continue thou in the 
things which thou hast heard,” addressed 
to Timothy as the Bishop of the Ephesian 
Church (see, too, ch. iv. 3 — 5, where it is 
abundantly clear that all that precedes was 
intended to bear directly upon Timothy’s 
faithful and vigorous discharge of liis office 
as an evangelist). 


HOMILETICS. 

Yers. 1 — 17 . — Holy Scripture the. strength of the man of God. There is marvellous 
force in the application to the Christian bishop and evangelist of the title the man of 
Gob. When we remember the course of faithful and untiring labour, and patient 
unflinching suffering, which was run by those to whom alone this title was invea in 
the Old Testament — Moses and Samuel and Elijah, and other prophets of God — -wo 
feel at once that the application of this title to the ministers of Christ under the Ntnv 
Testament teaches them with incisive power that the like spirit must be found in them 
if they are worthy to be classed with the men of God. Evidently the “ man of God ” 
must not be afraid of a man that shall die, or a son of man which shall be made as 
grass; he must not shrink from bearing witness for God before an unbelieving and 
gainsaying world ; he must not be a lover of ease or pleasure, or of the praise of men ; 
he must not be greedy of gain or covetous of reward; he must not be a man of strife 
and brawls, but a man of love and peace; he must be zealous for God’s honour and 
glory ; he must be a staunch upholder of God’s truth against errors and false doctrines ; 
aud he must be a man of prayer, and very devout towards God; for otherwise how 
shall he be called a “man of God”? But how shall this unearthly character be main- 
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tamed? When those perilous times are at their height in which all the natural affec- 
tions of men seem to be blighted, and all the natural safeguards against the growth of 
evil seem to be overborne by the floods of ungodliness, when a proud boasting spirit, as 
empty as it is pretentious, carries men into all kinds of unseemly action, and when 
religion itself, far from guiding men in holy paths, degenerates into hypocrisy and 
faction and opposition to that which is good, how shall the man of God maintain his 
integrity, abide in the true doctrine of God, and hold his own against the teachers of 
liesfand the seducers of weak and silly souls? God has provided him with an all- 
sufficient weapon of attack and of defence. In those holy Scriptures which were given 
by inspiration of God, the man of God finds a spiritual furniture suitable for every need. 
By the study of it he acquires fresh wisdom for his task, and by its spirit his own spirit 
is nourished and refreshed. In the light of its bright truth the pernicious errors of 
seducers are exposed ; by its counsels waverers are established, the weak are strength- 
ened, the crooked are set straight again. Conversant with its heavenly doctrine, the 
man of God is never at a loss for a word of rebuke, of comfort, or exhortation. And 
while, on the one hand, he is able to refute every new heresy that arises, by reference to 
the unchanging Word of God, on the other he daily acquires some new insight into the 
depths of revelation for his own edification and that of others. He finds that the 
manifold and many-sided wisdom of the Scriptures is as able to cope with the intellec- 
tual difficulties of the nineteenth century as it was with the Gnosticism of the East in 
the first centuries of Christianity. And so, while some turn away their ears from the 
truth, and turn aside unto fables, the man of God finds his faith daily strengthening 
and increased, and looks forward fearlessly to the time when the folly of the sceptic 
shall be evident to all men, and the truth of God’s Word shall be vindicated before the 
whole creation at the appearing of Jesus Christ in the glory of his kingdom. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver. 1. — The perilous times of the apostasy . The apostle next proceeds to predict 
a further progress in error, with the view of putting Timothy on his guard and sharpen- 
ing Ms diligence. 

I. ThE period of this APOSTASY. “ This know also, that in the last days perilous 
times shall come.” 1. The language does not point to the closing days of the Christian 
dispensation , for it resembles the language of the Apostle John — “It is the last time” 
— where the present is undoubtedly referred to, and not the future. 2. The contextual 
injunction, “from such turn away,” applies to the present rather than to a far-distant 
future . The Christian Church has in all ages shown a condition of things only too 
closely represented by the moral picture in the context. The apostle implies that there 
were “vessels of dishonour” in the “large house” in his own day, such as Hymenseus 
and Philetus, as well as “ vessels unto honour.” 3. The language has a wide latitude , 
covering the whole space of the Christian dispensation . The evil had begun to work in 
the age of Timothy, but the worst development of anti-Christian apostasy will be in the 
closing days of the dispensation. The “ days of the Messiah ” are often alluded to in 
the Hebrew prophets as “ in the last days;” literally, “ the end of days ” (Isa. ii. 2 ; Eos. 
ill 5 ; Mieah iv. 1). 

XL The dangerous character of this apostasy. “ Perilous times snail come.” 
1. It will he a time of danger to the faith of Cod's people* 2. It will he a time of peril 
to their lives . 3. It will he a time of abounding wickedness as well as error . — T. C. 

Vers. 2—5. — Characteristics of the apostasy. The doctrinal degeneracy is marked by 
a widespread moral decay. The apostle, after his usual manner, groups the characters 
into classes for more distinct consideration. 

I. The selfish class. “For men shall be lovers of self, lovers of money.” Self- 
ishness heads the dreary list. It is regarded by many theologians as the root-principle 
of all sin. As the opposite of love, however, is not selfishness, but hatred, this position 
cannot be maintained. Yet selfishness is, above all things, the hard represser of love. 
The “ love of money ” has been called “ the daughter of selfishness.” 

II!* The class of arrogant boasters. “Boasters, arrogant, railers.” The first are 
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ostentations in speech. ; the second, full of pride and contempt for others ; the third are 
full of insults to men. 

II L The class which is defiantly regardless of human eel ationships. 
“ Disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, implacable.” 
He who is regardless of filial duty will be ungrateful to others, and he that is ungrate- 
ful will have no regard for holiness of character; for he will keep covenant with no one 
who disregards his parent or his benefactor. * 

IY. The class distinguished by reckless and passionate defiance of good. 
“Slanderers, without self-control, fierce, no lovers of good, traitors.” The first term 
points to the disposition to bring the good down to the level of the base ; the second, to 
the absence of all restraint from law, human or Divine; the third, to the savage temper 
that delights in cruelty; the fourth, to the spirit that “loves darkness rather than 
light the fifth, to the class of men who could betray their Christian brethren to their 
persecutors, or behave falsely in any of their existing relationships. 

Y. The class of heady and conceited actors. “ Headstrong, puffed up” Bash- 
ness and conceit are often allied. 

YI. The class of pleasure-seekers. “Lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of 
God.” It represents a dissipated class under a Christian profession, who have no serious 
pursuits, and prefer the friendship of the world to the friendship of God. 

Thus, the long catalogue of moral enormity developed by the apostasy began with 
“the love of self,” and ends with “the love of pleasure,” to the utter exclusion, first 
and last, of the “ love of God.” — T. C. 

Yer. 5. — The relation of the apostasy to the Christian profession . I. The external 
form of piety is to exist under the apostasy. “ Having a form of godliness.” 
The picture is that of a Christianized paganism in the Church. There was to be a 
scrupulous regard for all ritualistic regularity; an outward show of devoutness under 
strict forms, and the mask of godliness over all to cover a heart in secret enslaved 
by sin. 

II. There will be a repudiation of real godliness. “ But denying the power 
thereof.” 1. The power of godliness consists in love to God and love to our neighbour . 
These were both repudiated. The class referred to were strangers to experimental reli- 
gion, which they dishonoured by saying one thing with their lips and another thing 
with their lives. 2. Such a repudiation involves graver sin and deeper condemnation 
than if they had never known the truth or heard of the way of life. 

III. The duty of believers in the apostasy. “ From such turn away.” We 
ought to withdraw from their fellowship, avoid all familiarity with them, hold no terms 
with the enemies of Christ and his kingdom. — T. C. 

Yers. 6, 7. — The insidiously proselytizing habits of these apostates . I. The arts of 
the seducers. “ For of this sort are they who creep into houses, and lead captive silly 
women.” 1. They were of a most prosehjfizing spirit, jpike the Pharisees, they would 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte. 2. They practised unworthy arts. They 
wormed their way insidiously into the confidence of families. There was a deceitful 
and tricky method of gaining access to their victims. 3. They used their stratagems to 
snare women rather than men. They knew that women, as the weaker vessels, were 
more accessible to soft blandishments and specious pretences of piety. They counted 
upon an accession of female converts as, above all things, most contributing to the 
success of their propaganda. 

II. The character of their victims. tc Silly women laden with sins, led away by 
divers lusts, ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
These victims of their specious arts were morally and intellectually prepared for them. 
1 . They were , morally , under the sway of evil passions and desires , full, no doubt, of 
“ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life.” Such women would 
welcome a short cut to peace, or any reconciliation between religion and worldliness 
that could be devised by the arts of apostasy. The words seem to point to the weight 
of former sins burdening the conscience, from which they hoped to be released under 
easier conditions than those prescribed by the gospel. 2. They were incapable , through 
their sinful life t of attaining a true knowledge of the truth . They were “ silly women,” 
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with light, frivolous, unbalanced judgments 5 44 ever learning” — with*a morbid love of 
novelties in religion, an insatiable curiosity for the mysteries promised by their false 
guides, and a constant craving for an adaptation of doctrinal views to their evil desires j 
— “ and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth ” Because their hearts had * 
become indurated through an evil life, and so made inaccessible to the truth, — T. C. 

Vers. 8, 9. — The character and aims of the false teachers . The apostle vividly , 
depicts their attitude toward the truth. 1 

I. They have their historical prototypes. 44 As Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Moses, so do these also withstand the truth.” 1. These were two Egyptian magicians > 
called “wise men and sorcerers if (Exod. vii. 11 — 22), who appeared at the court of j 
Pharaoh to resist the wonder-working power of Moses. Their names do not occur in- 
the Old Testament, but they are found in the Targurn of Jonathan, and are also quoted 
by heathen writers. What was more natural than that the apostle should quote to 
Timothy one of the two traditions of his country? 2. These magicians , reported to 
have been sons of Balaam, were thwarted in their arts*by the superior power that worked 
through Moses . The parallel was therefore in a double sense apt. 

II. The false teachers directly withstood the truth of the gospel. 1. 
They may have used occult arts like their Egyptian prototypes to attract disciples ; for 
the word 44 seducers,” applied to them in the context (ver. 13), has this signification. 
The claim to possess such powers was not unusual in that day (Acts viii. 9 — 24; xiii. 

6 — 12 ; six. 18 — 20). 2. But , like Elymas , they withstood the truth of the gospel , by 
representing themselves as possessing as much authority as the apostle himself \ and thus 
neutralizing its exclusive claims. They subverted the hopes of the gospel. 

III. The explanation of their anti-Christian attitude. 64 Men of corrupt 
minds, reprobate concerning the faith*” 1. Corrupt affections depraved their mental 
judgments. Even that mind, which is the medium through which the Holy Spirit 
makes his communications to man, had become darkened, 44 A corrupt head, a corrupt 
heart, and a vicious life, usually accompany each other.” 2. The doctrines of these 
teachers had been tested and discovered to be worthless , like silver which was to bo 
rejected by man. They had nothing but the name in common with the Christian faith* 

IV. The check that would be given to their progress. “But they shall pro- 
ceed no further; for their folly shall be evident to all men, as theirs also came to he.” 
This passage seems opposed to ch. ii. 16, where it is said that 44 they shall advance to 
more ungodliness ; ” but in that place (1) the apostle is speaking of an immediate diffu- 
sion of error, in this of its ultimate extinction ; (2) in that place the advance toward 
ungodliness is asserted, here there is a denial of its successful advance without expo- 
sure. The evil would advance, but only to a certain point, and the true character of its 
promoters — 44 their folly -would be made as manifest as was that of the Egyptian 
magicians. — T. C. 

Yers. 10 — 12. — The career of the apostle commended as an example to Jus youthful 
disciple . The apostle recalls to Timothy’s mind the facts of his own checkered career, 
partly to mark the contrast between his life and that of the false teachers, partly to 
stimulate Timothy to like faithfulness and endurance. 

I. It is good for young ministers to observe and follow the ways of their 

elder brethren. 44 But thou didst follow my teaching, conduct, purpose, faith.” 1. 
They will thus be stimulated to greater effort , 2. They will he guided by wiser counsels . 
3. They will be guarded against many mistakes . 4. They will be better able to endure 
persecutions and trials. * 

II. It is allowable for a Christian minister to speak of what God’s grace 

HAS ENABLED HIM TO DO AND TO SUFFER FOR THE GOSPEL. 1. It glorifies God's grace. 
The apostle always made this grace the supreme factor in his success, 44 By the grace 
of God I am what lam;” 44 Yet not I, but the grace of God which was in me ” (l’Cor. 
xv. 10), 2. It is an encouragement to other ministers to labour with equal self-denial. 

III. The method of the apostle’s ministry and life. 44 My teaching,” in allusion 
less to his doctrine than to his manner of giving instruction ; “conduct,” or manner of 
life, in Elusion to 44 my ways which be in Christ” (1 Cor. iv. 1J); 44 purpose,” for ho 
remained true to the spiritual objects of his life, and, above all, to his mission to the 
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Gentiles; “faith* in allusion to his belief in the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
linked with “ long-suffering ” toward his bitter adversaries, whom he longed to lead into 
truth — “ the faith and the patience” being necessary to tbe inheritance of the promises 
(Heb. vi. 12) ; “love,” which seemed never to fail, “ believing all things, bearing all things, 
hoping all things;” linked with “endurance, 5 * as before (X Tim. vi. 11; Titus ii. 2), 
because it is the sustaining element of this endurance ; “ persecutions, afflictions, which 
came to me at Antioch” in Pisidia, whence he was expelled by the Jews ; u at Icorpum,” 
where both Jews and Gentiles made an assault upon him ; “ at Lystra,” where he was 
stoned and left for dead— the three cities being named because of Timothy’s intimate 
acquaintance with them, the apostle’s sufferings there being the earliest in his missionary 
life. He gratefully records his deliverance out of all his persecutions by the good hand 
of the Lord. 

IT. The attitude of the world toward godliness. “Yea, and all that would 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 1. The persons thus described . 
(1) Those who aim at a godly life— who “ wish to live godly.” This is the highest aim 
of man in a world with many lofty ideals. (2) They are not merely godly, but live in 
all the outward amenities of gospel-godliness. “ As ye have received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so walk ye in him.” (3) This life of godliness finds its source and spring in Jesus 
Christ. It is “ in Christ Jesus.” 2. Their lot in this life . “ Shall suffer persecution.” 
(1) This was Christ’s prediction. “ If they persecuted me, they will also persecute 
you” (John xv, 20). (2) The world is . essentially at war with the kingdom of God, 
“ Because ye are not of the world, therefore the world hateth you ” (John xv. 19). (3) 
Better to suffer as Christians than as evil-doers.— T. C. 

Yer. 13. — The downward course of seducers . The apostle connects the persecution 
with, the ways of evil men, while he warns Timothy against them. 

I. Their degenerate course. “ But evil men and seducers shall wax worse and 
worse.” 1. The persons here described. (1) Evil men. (a) They are those in contrast 
with the men who “ would live godly in Christ Jesus.” (b) They are not simply 
sinners as all men are by nature and practice, but rather wicked men who wear a mask 
of godliness, yet are full of malice against the saints of God. (2) Seducers, literally 
magicians, in allusion to those of Egypt ; men who are full of sorceries to captivate and 
betray the unwary into error. 2, They shall go f rom, bad to ivorse — both in principle 
and in practice, in the use of their seductive arts and in the gradual depravation of 
their character. There is nothing to arrest their downward course ; there is no grace 
in the heart ; the principles of evil will work with unchecked energy in their natures. 

II. The explanation of this degeneracy. “Deceiving and being deceived” 
1. The method of mental and moral debasement Let men repeat falsities with sufficient 
frequency and deliberateness, and they will come by-and-by to believe them themselves. 
They begin by deceiving others. They cannot deceive God nor tbe elect, but by their 
good words and fair speeches, their lying wonders and their specious arts, they may 
seduce the simple into error. 2. The retribution that follows upon deception is self- 
deception. Such deceivers have become sincere in their error, because they have 
blinded their spiritual eyesight; but now they see truth as error, and error as truth, 

— T.a 

Yers. 14, 15. — An admonition to Timothy to abide in the ways of truth. Amidst all 
the seductions of the false teachers, the apostle urges Timothy to bold fast the doctrines 
which he had received in his early training. 

I, The duty and necessity of holding fast by the Divine verities. “But 
do thou continue in the things which thou hast learned and hast been assured of.” 
1. The strength and comfort of an undoubting persuasion. Timothy was not to be 
moved away from the doctrines of tbe gospel either by persecutions or seductive arts. 
He found bis strength and peace in them. 2. Ee had really learned them , unlike those 
ever learning and never able to come to the knoivledge of the truth ; for he had an 
experimental knowledge of them. Ha was,, besides, fully assured of them, with M the 
fall assurance of ^ understanding.” It is a very unbecoming, attitude for a teacher of 
others to be sceptical in his opinions. He ought to affirm with certainty* and*if he i» 
fully assured, he has no right to surrender the truth* 
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II. The grounds of his certainty and assurance. “Knowing of whom thou 
hast learned them ; and that from a babe thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which’ 
are able to make thee wise to salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus” 1. Be 
had been taught sound doctrine by Lois and Eunice. It is, therefore, proper for parents 
to instruct children in doctrine from their earliest days. 2. He had been trained from 
his very infancy in the Holy Scriptures . It was, therefore, a right thing for him to be 
instructed in the Old Testament, since it was all the Scripture he could have had in his 
childhood. 3. The Scripture he studied was sufficient’ to lead him to Christ. “ Through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” (1) This marks the means by which the salvation 
can be attained; for Christ is “ the end of the Law for righteousness to every one that 
belie veth ” (Bom. x. 4). (2) The effect of the salvation is not merely to instruct, but 
to make wise in the highest sense — giving spiritual wisdom and understanding in the 
knowledge of God's will ; for men are naturally without spiritual discernment. (3) The 
salvation cannot be enjoyed without faith, resting upon the person of the Redeemer. 

— T. a 

Yers. 16, 17. — The authority and utility of the Scriptures . The apostle is led to 
emphasize the value of the Scriptures generally for the purposes of spiritual life. 

I. The authority of Scripture. “ Every Scripture inspired of God is also 

profitable.” 1. This does not signify that there may be Scripture not divinely inspired , 
but merely asserts that the Scripture being thus inspired is profitable. 2. The words 
“ inspired by God ” point to the entire agency of God in producing that Divine element 
which makes the Bible differ from every other book. The inspired person was the organ 
of God in what he said, so that his words were the words of God. 3. Scripture says 
nothing concerning the mode of inspiration. The process is -supernatural, and it cannot 
be explained. It is not with the mode but with the result we are concerned. 4. Inspi- 
ration differs from revelation — this being that through which apostles and prophets 
came into possession of Divine information, inspiration being that through which they 
were able infallibly to communicate it to others. 5. There is nothing in the doctrine 
of inspiration inconsistent with the idea that the inspired penmen used their own 
peculiarities of verbal expression or personal idiosyncrasies , 6. The inspiration extends 

to words as well as thoughts — to the form as well as the substance of Scripture. So far 
as theVcord is inspired at all, infallible thought must be definite thought, and definite 
thought implies words. The apostle claimed that the Holy Spirit guaranteed his words 
as well as his thoughts (1 Cor. ii. 13, “Not in the didactic words of man’s wisdom, but 
in the didactic words of the Holy Ghost”). Besides, Christ and the apostles argue from 
the very words of Scripture (Matt. xxii. 4-5 ; Gal. iii, 16). 7. The term “every Scrip- 
tore ” in the text seems to include the Old Testament and the New Testament so far 
as it had been written ; else there would have been no necessity for a different term 
from that used in the fifteenth verse, “Holy Scriptures.” 

II. The utility of the Scripture “Is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for discipline in righteousness.” 1. It is useful for teaching — as a 
medium for communicating instruction, that we may know and believe what i's neces- 
sary to salvation. 2. It is useful for reproof— for the refutation of error, for convinc- 
ing a man of his error. 3. It is useful for correction — as to what is practically wrong 
in life. 4. It is useful for “ discipline in righteousness ” — righteousness being the 
element in which this discipline is to take effect, through the agency of Scripture. 

III. The result or design of the Scripture. “That the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely unto every good work.” 1. The design is the perfection 
of the believer in life and service. The description supplies the man of God with all 
due appliances for this end. They help to make us perfect in knowledge, faith, and 
holiness, as well as to furnish us with wisdom and guidance in all holy service. 
2. Inference to be drawn from the design of Scripture. It is a perfect, a plain, 
a sufficient rule of faith and life, in answer to Homan Catholics. If it can make wise to 
salvation, perfect the man of God, and furnish him for all holy work, then there is no 
need for tradition to supplement its imaginary defects. — T. 0. 

4. — The love of pleasure. “ Lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.' 
“ Pleasure ” is a word used in Scripture to denote, not lawful and wise enjoyment, 
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hut a carnal sensuo&sness which often leads to sensuality. We see what an absorbing 
power pleasure is, and how by degrees It destroys the sense of duty and Ignores the 
voice of conscience. 

L Here is a great force. <e Lovers ! 99 Love will surely be exercised in some form , 
Sin is perversion. We are so constituted as to love something. There is an enthusiasm 
of evil Men delight in sin j and so the forces of the soul run to weeds. 

II. Here is a wrong object. Pleasure — instead of God. What a contrast ! We 
find that there is sometimes an aesthetic sensuousness that finds pleasure in immoral 
“ art”— where God is not, where there is no reverence, no righteousness, no purity, no 
goodness. And men worship before the shrine of pleasure till they become idolaters, 
worshipping worldly applause, fleshly satisfaction, and carnal joy. There is a pleasure 
that is lawful and healthful; without it brain and body, mind and heart, sutler; but 
it must ever be subordinated to an earnest life and a godly devotion, or we become 
64 lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.” — W. M. S. 

Ver. 5. — The hypocrite's garb . <J Having a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof,” There may be conscious and unconscious hypocrisy. Either way 
godliness is “ feigned.” There is no pulsing heart of life in it. Its appearance is only 
like phosphorus on the face of the dead ; its activity is only the galvanized motion of 
a corpse. 

I. We may discover the sigxs of mere formalism. What are they? See vers. 
2, 3, and 4, in which men who are u covetous, and lovers of their own selves,” are asso- 
ciated with blasphemers and false accusers, unthankful and unholy. All alike find 
their, hypocrisy is detected by the Divine insight. We may well search and examine 
ourselves; for do not men think lightly sometimes of covetousness and selfishness, or of 
being unthankful or high-mind d? Often, indeed, we look to great vices only as our 
destroyers, and we forget that hypocrisy may be seen in masked ingratitude. Yet here 
it is discovered, not under the cloak which hides evil enormities, but under the veil 
which hides from our eyes the presence of the more respectable sins. 

II. We may study the secret of this formalism. 1. Prayerless habit which 
leaves the spirit unsupplied with the nutriment of communion with God. 2. Con- 
sciousness of the fact that in the world appearances are enough, and that religion is so 
respected and so respectable that it will not do to live without its appearance. 3. 
Fellowship with the woild, which denudes us of all earnest endeavours after the Divine 
hie.— W. M. S. 

Yer. 8. — Corruption within. 16 Men of corrupt minds.* It is here that evil 
begins, though it does not end here, “ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” But 
he does not, show in himself the development of evil at once. The hour of revelation, 
however, will surely come; for “ they that be otherwise [than good] cannot be hid.” 

L Tkzt resist the truth. For this reason the truth will not let them alone. It 
is an active searching power. It is “ a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart,” and men resent the intrusion of this all-discovering, all-judging power. Im- 
purity hates purity. Falsehood hates truth. Worldly minds resist the claim of G< 4G 
■ Word to supremacy over their hearts and lives. They resist its right to reign, and its 
claim to dominate thought and action too. 

H. They become reprobate. Reprobation is no hard decree of God's; it is man’s 
ownact and deed, and it is the result of the “corrupt mind.” This breed in z cor- 
ruption spreads. The seeds of evil are scattered here and there till the soul is like a 
wilderness, and the mind which was made to be a garden of holiness becomes a grave- 
yard of sin. Moral death ensues, and with death always comes corruption. 

III. r \ hey become revealed. u Their foHy shall be made manifest” (ver. 9), Tbt 
secret sin becomes a public shame. The thought incarnates itself in deed, and retri- 
bution takes the form of disgrace. — W. M. S. 

Yers. 1 — 17.— Grievous, times . “But know this, that in the last days grievous times 
shall come.” They were in the first cays of the Christian era ; the times foretold were 
to be in the last days of that era. There is an intended iudefiniteness about the d£ys ; 
nothing is said about their commencement, or about the period over which they are to 
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extend. They are to embrace distinct times, but all characterized by grievousness. 
From what follows we may. infer that the grievousness of the times wili consist in the 
prevalence of moral evil, and in the strange coexistence of moral evil with Christian 
forms. There will be difficulty in knowing how to act, and also in ac»ing according to 
knowledge in the face of strong, quasi-Christian solidarities of evil. From a source of 
revelation open to him, the apostle was able to write with certainty regarding the 
coming of grievous times in the last days. There is not excluded the ultimate triumph 
of religion in this world which is taught elsewhere. 

I, Characteristics op the men in the grievous times. * 4 For men shall he lovers 
of self.” 44 Such men as the apostle here describes there have been at all times, and the 
apostle does not say that they will be then such for the first time, nor that all men 
without exception shall be such, but he describes the moral-spiritual physiognomy of 
the times which he beholds approaching.” We are not to include in this first part 
of the description ali who are influenced by self-love; for it is only right before God 
that we should be influenced by an intelligent regard to our interest. The persons 
intended are the selfish — a word which was only brought in by the Puritan divines 
toward the middle of the seventeenth century. They are those who exclude God from 
the central place to which he is entitled in their life. They are those who exclude 
'others from the place of interest to which they are entitled. They thus put self in a 
false position — make it the beginning and end of all their thoughts and actions* They 
properly take the place of pre-eminence in the apostle’s list; for ali classes of sinners 
are after the selfish type, i.e. put forward self in some way or other that does not accord 
with eternal truth. In the grievous times will be large developments of selfishness, 
44 Lovers of money.” From similarity of composition in the Greek words, the apostle 
passes cu from lovers of self to lovers of money. Under this head are not to be included 
all seekers of money ; for it is right to seek money for good ends. Neither are there 
to be included all who seek money for selfish ends. But we are to think rather 
of the avaricious , i,e. those who seek to retain money in a selfish way. They look 
upon it as that which will make them self-sufficient in the future; and therefore 
they grudge to spend it even on present necessity. • The times will be grievous when 
the avaricious increase. " Boastful.” Derived from a word signifying “a wandering 
ab >ut,” ^his word designated first the vagabond mountebanks, conjurors, quacksalvers, 
or exorcists, 44 full of empty and boastful professions of cures and other feats which they 
could accomplish.” Men do not need to go about crying up, advertising, that which is 
of great value. What men generally boast of is some external advantage which is of little 
consequence in comparison with the moral worth which should be associated with it. 
The times- will be grievous when the gift is exalted above the moral use to which it is 
put. 44 Haughty.” The haughty are literally, in the Greek, those who show themselves 
above their fellows. In the glass of their own minds, they behold themselves standing 
along with others; and the comparison they make is in their own favour. Their 
estimate is false in respect of the importance attached to that in which they pride 
themselves, and in respect of the importance attached to that for which they despise 
others. Birth is an advantage, but not the only advantage, nor the greatest advantage, 
and must be taken along with service and character. In the grievous times there will 
be a great amount of pride. 44 Bailers.” The word is 44 blasphemers,” but it would be 
inconsistent with holding the form, of godliness to think of blasphemers in the usual 
sense in English. It is better, therefore, to think of those who use evil words to each 
other, i.e, words of contempt, or words of bitterness. There is to be a large development 
of evil-speaking in the grievous times. 44 Disobedient to parents.” Selfishness is early 
to show itself in the form of self-wilL The young generation are to show impatience of 
being ruled by their parents, which is sure to grow into impatience in respect of all 
rightful rule. In the grievous times there is to be a large development of lawlessness, 
beginning in the family circle. 44 Unthankful” Those who are allowed to have their 
own way in early life are not likely to grow, up to show gratitude to parents for what 
they have sacrificed for them, nor are they likely to show gratitude in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, nor can we think of them showing gratitude to God for his mercies. 
Ingratitude is to be a striking feature of the grievous times. 44 Unholy.” There am 
certain sanctities which are everlasting, which are anterior to all law and custom, which 
belong to the Divine constitution of things, e.g, the sanctities of the marriage bond. The 
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unholy are those who have no reverence or love in their hearts for these everlasting 
sanctities. In the grievous times the most sacred bonds are to be disregarded. “ With- 
out natural affection.” Affection is that which sweetens life. In the grievous times 
affection is to die out, even for those for whom nature specially claims affection. Parents 
■will act unnaturally toward their children. “ Implacable.” The word supposes a state 
of variance. In the grievous times men are not to come to terms with those who hare 
given them offence, but are to pursue them with all the might of their vengeance. 
“ Slanderers” They are not to be content with pouring contempt and bitterness oil one 
another in ordinary evil-speaking, but they are to attack one another with falsehoods. 
Thus the diabolic character is to be developed in the grievous times. ££ Without self- 
control* 35 With self-wili uncurbed in early life, it is not to be wondered at that the 
men of the grievous times are to be men who have lost self-control. “ Fierce” In the 
grievous times there will be loss of self-control, proceeding to deeds of violence. “Ko 
lovers of good,’ 5 In keeping with the personal reference before and after, we prefer to 
translate, “ no lovers of good men.” With evil so active in them, the presence of good 
men will be burdensome to them. They are therefore likely to make the times grievous 
to the good, by unjustly treating them. “ Traitors. 55 Fidelity is the sacred bond that 
joins friend to friend. In the grievous times friend will be often found betraying friend. 
“ Headstrong ” In the grievous times men will go to daring lengths. “Puffed up.” 
The explanation of their daringness is, that they have no right sense of their own position 
before God — their insignificance, impotence, and responsibility. “Lovers of pleasure 
rather than lovers of God. 55 Men will be daring especially in sensual gratification* 
Pleasure will be preferred to God, “ Holding a form of godliness, but having denied 
the power thereof.” The remarkable thing is that the men who have been described 
(we do not need to think of the characteristics being all combined) should hold a form 
of godliness. The relation of the form of godliness to the men who make the grievous 
times, is that it conceals their true character. It is self throughout, in a more or less 
hateful form, and therefore the real power of godliness is denied. But it does not appear 
so nakedly add hatefully to be self where there is a form of acknowledging God. The 
relation of the form of godliness to the grievous times is, that it allows evil to work more 
insidiously. It is not so difficult to meet pure heathenism as it is to meet a Christianity 
that has become heathenish. Advice . “ From these also turn away.” Paul would have 
things put on a basis of reality. Between Timothy and such men there could be no 
sympathy. Why keep up a semblance of fellowship? Both for them and for him it 
was better that the line of demarcation should be drawn, and that all further intercourse 
should proceed on the footing that they did not belong to the same Christian society. 

II. The men oe the grievous times anticipated. “ For of these. 55 The apostle 
follows up his description of the men of the evil times by the advice to turn away from 
them, as though they were already present. The explanation he gives is that there 
were forerunners of them, men of the same spiritual kith. Characteristics . 1. Influ- 
ence with women . (1) Manner of their influence. “ Are they that creep into houses, 
and take captive silly women, 55 Their converts were among women, which was not 
matter of reproach to them. But it was matter of reproach that it was women so 
habitually that they sought to influence, and that they did not go openly about the 
work of influencing them. They crept into houses, as though they did not wish to be 
seen. And that mode of entrance suggested the employment of other methods than the 
direct force of truth. By the methods employed they got the women completely into 
their power. It was matter of reproach to the women that they gave themselves up to 
■such teachers, and therefore they are called silly women. (2) Explanation of their influ- 
ence* “Laden with sins, led away by divers lusts, ever learning, and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth.” They were not women of the right stamp. In relation 
to their past they were laden with sins. In relation to their present they were led away 
by divers lusts- — led away to divers, and even conflicting, sources of gratification. They 
needed a salve for their conscience, and yet a salve that allowed continued gratification. 
This salve was supplied by the false teachers. They were always getting some new 
point from them, which gave satisfaction for the time, but they never came any neater 
•resting in the truth. The reason was that they had not the right moral, conditions. 
Tneir object was, not to get such truth (to be found in the gospel) as Would .have 
slivered them -from the guilt of their sins and the. power of their lusts, but to have 
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lengthened out to them a mingling of sensual and intellectual gratification. 2. With- 
standing the truth . (1) Type of their opposition, “ And like as Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses, so do these also withstand the truth ; men corrupted in mind, repro- 
bate concerning the faith.” The apostle here makes use of Hebrew tradition. Jannes 
and Jambres are not mentioned in the Old Testament, but Hebrew tradition identifies 
them with the chief of the magicians who withstood Moses. Aaron cast down his rod 
before Pharaoh, and it became a serpent; and the magicians “ they also did in like 
manner with their enchantments.” It is also recorded that they succeeded in imitating 
the first two plagues. They thus withstood Moses — stood between him and the effect 
which his miracles were intended to produce on Pharaoh. So the false teachers produced 
a spurious imitation of the truth, teaching what resembled the gospel without being 
the gospel. As the gospel teachers had also to a late period (Gal. in. 5) the power of 
working miracles, so we can understand that these teachers made use of magical arts in 
confirmation of their quasi-gospel teaching. They thus withstood the truth — came 
between the gospel and the effect it was fitted to pro luce. In thus acting they were 
corrupted in mind; their motives were not good. Their object wag not to advance the 
truth, or to benefit those whom they taught, but to advance themselves and to obtain 
their own ends with their female converts. They were also reprobate concerning the 
faith ; they were making it abundantly clear that their adherence to the faith was a 
complete failure. (2) Type of their defeat “ But they shall proceed no further : for 
their folly shall be evident unto all men, as theirs also came to be,” So Luther used to 
say of the priests by whom he was opposed. The false teachers used secret and spurious 
methods with success ; but, though they might was worse and worse themselves (ver. 
13), the time of their exposure was come, So was it with Jannes and Jambres. They 
were in undisturbed possession of power till Moses appeared on the scene. They seemed 
to be succeeding when they turned their own rods into serpents ; but they suffered defeat 
when Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods. They seemed to be recovering their success 
when they imitated the first plague, and again when they imitated the second plague; 
hut they were baffled in their attempt to imitate the third plague. They were in con- 
nection with another plague shown to be defeated, when they could not stand before 
Moses because of the boils. Moses succeeded in getting the children of Israel out of 
Egypt ; and Hebrew tradition tells that Jannes and Jambres perished in the Bed Sea, 
This is the history of all false teaching, of ail spiritual trickery. It may succeed for a 
time, hut its very success often works its ruin. The time comes when its impostures 
are found out, and it can proceed no further. So we can believe that the great develop- 
ment of evil in the last days will end in complete exposure, and in the brilliant triumph 
of good. 

HI. Contrast in Timothy. 1. Timothy reminded of his conduct at a former period, 
which was a following of Paul as his guiding star . (I) A leading up to sufferings . 
4t But thou didst follow my teaching, conduct, purpose, faith, long-suffering, love, 
patience, persecutions, sufferings.” The period referred to is Timothy’s early -ministry. 
He then acted as assistant to Paul, and what Paul gratefully calls to mind was his close 
following of him as a disciple. He not only followed him so as to be familiar with 
details, but followed him so as to direct his course by what he saw in him. The great 
lines of his teaching, the great lines of his conduct, Timothy made his own. The 
special purpose of his life (ruling so many details), which was to spread the gospel of 
Christ, was also after Paul, So, too, was his disposition towards Christ, viz. faith, 
especially in his power to make his gospel to tell upon men. So, too, was his dispo- 
sition toward opponents, viz. his long-suffering with their hitter opposition. So, too, 
was his disposition toward those in whose interest he laboured, viz, love for their souls. 
So, too, was his disposition under all the adverse conditions of his ministry, as appointed 
for him, viz. patience. This forms a point of transition to past troublous times when 
Paul was persecuted, and persecuted so as to be. a sufferer in many ways. Even to the 
apostle’s persecutions and sufferings Timothy’s following extended ; i.e, he thoroughly 
appreciated the fidelity which led to them and brave bearing under them* They may 
have had to do with his joining the apostle, and determined his own relation to perse- 
cutions and sufferings. (2) Sufferings specified. “ What things befell me at Antioch, 
at nJconium, at Lystra ; what persecutions I endured.” At Antioch he suffered expul- 
- sion. At leonium he had to flee from maltreatment, particularly stoning. At Lystra, 
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under Jewish, instigation, the moh stoned Paul and dragged him out of the city, 
supposing that he was dead. Such were the persecutions, the last especially sharp and 
extreme, under which Paul hore up, of which Timothy had a distinct impression, and 
which were fitted to embolden him still, (S) Comfortable issue of the sufferings. 
“ And out of them all the Lord delivered me.’ 3 He was cared for by the great Head of 
the Church, to whom all power in earth had been committed, to whom it belonged to 
order the earthly destiny of his servants. The Lord, who had more work for him to ,do, 
delivered him out of all the machinations of his enemies— gave him up to sorrowing 
friends when he was left for dead by bis enemies. 2. Timothy forewarned. (1) Begard** 
mg persecutions. ‘‘Yea, and all that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution” To live godly is to take the rule of our life from God. This can only 
be carried out in communion with Christ Jesus. Were all living according to the 
Divine rule around us, we should be abundantly encouraged. But seeing we live in the 
midst of so many who hate goodness and do not like to be reminded of God, we 
must expect to suffer persecution, Le. to be misjudged, to be opposed, to be assailed, 
if our godliness is active and aggressive against evil, as it should be. We must 
have a mind to live godly, whatever consequences it entails. It was because be lived 
according to the Divine rule that Paul was stoned. As the principle involved was 
universal, Timothy, in proportion to the vitality of his godliness, must expect to suffer 
persecution. (2) Begarding evil men, and especially one class of them. “ But evil men 
and impostors shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived.” Of the evil 
men that make persecutions, the worst specimens had not yet been seen. The rule is 
that good men wax better and better, the good men of one generation outstripping the 
good men of former generations. This may not apply to particular specimens, for we 
do not find any to outstrip Paul. But it is true of good men as a class that, with better 
helps, more experience to go by, better education, better books, better methods, better 
organisation, they are of more value to the society to which they belong. We have lay- 
men in our Churches now whose Christian enlightenment and activity is above what 
any previous generation has seen. While the good are better, the bad are worse. This 
applies especially to the class specified, who, with reference to what has before been said, 
are called impostors, or tricksters in religion. The original reference of the word is to those 
who chanted their spells in a sort of howl. We have worse specimens of wi the ganders 
of the truth than Jannes and Jambres were, or their successors in the early times of 
Christianity. Infidels are a worse class of men now than they were half a century ago. 
The incantations used in the free- thinking press are of a more dangerous nature than 
any potions or howlings that were resorted to by magicians of old. Our free-thinkers 
are deceivers; they habitually subject Scripture to the most unfair treatment And 
deceiving, they are also deceived ; conscious of their own trickery, they do not subject the 
statements of their friends to examination, but are known for their amazing credulity. 
3. Timothy incited to present duty founded on past early training. (I) Early teach- 
ing. “But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned.” Timothy was no 
longer In the position of the child taught, but in the position of a teacher of others. To 
one in that position it might have been thought that the appropriate thing would have 
been advice about his reading— and he does appear to have had books and parchments 
from the apostles — but the advice which he gives him here is to continue in the things 
which he had learned, i.e. as a child. And there was really nothing better for him; 
nothing except this, that the Messiah whom Lois and Eunice taught him to look 
forward to was now come, and that there had been done to him and by him all that the 
Old Testament Scriptures had said of him. And so to those who are grown up, and 
have power to think and to read and to grasp things with a firm grasp, there is never 
anything better than the old story of Jesus and his love, learned at a mother’s knee. 
(2) Early teaching along with early convictions. “ And hast been assured of.” We 
should read, w Thou didst learn, and wast assured off 3 It is Timothy’s early convictions 
that we are to think of. He not only got the teaching from Lois and Eunice, but it 
became matter of personal conviction to him. "He could set to his own seal to what he 
had been taught.^ He knew the worth of a mother’s religion in the peace, restraint, 
hope, it brought into his own soul. It was a legitimate argument for Paul to use with 
Timothy, not. to turn his back on his early convictions, to hold to the God of his child- 
hood. When life was lived according to God’s ideas, such as Timothy's was, he was not 
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to be inconsistent and to make the latter part disagree with the former* “ There is but 
one way of making all our days one, because one love, one hope, one joy, one aim, hinds 
them all together; ana that is by taking the abiding Christ for ours, and abiding in 
him all our days. Our true progress consists, not in growing away from Jesus, but in 
growing up into him ; not in passing through and leaving behind the first convictions 
of him as Saviour, but in having these verified by the experience of years, deepened and 
cleared, unfolded and ordered into a larger though still incomplete whole ” (3) Per- 
sonal element in teaching. ** Knowing of whom [what persons] thou hast learned 
them.” “ Timothy was supposed to have a complete set of recollections from his mother 
woven into his very feeling of the truth itself. It was more true, because it had been 
taught by her. There was even a sense of her loving personality in it, by which it had 
always been, and was always to be endeared. On the other hand, it will be always 
found that every kind of teaching in religion which adds no personal interest or attrac- 
tion to the truth, sheds no light upon it from a good and beautiful life, is nearly or 
quite worthless. And here is the privilege of a genuinely Christian father and mother 
in their teaching, that they pass into the heart’s feeling of their child, side by side 
with God’s truth, to be for ever identified with it, and to be, themselves, lived on and 
over with it, in the dear eternity it gives him.” (4) When teaching begins. “ And 
that from a babe thou hast known.” Those who carry the idea of individual respon- 
sibility through everything have a difficulty here in the dating of religious instruction 
from the very earliest age. James Mill, the author of the c History of India,’ taking 
the education of his more remarkable son, John Stuart Mill, into his own hands, 
proceeded on the principle that a religious upbringing would be an interference with 
free development, and systematically kept all religious ideas out of Ms mind till he 
considered him able to form an independent and unbiassed judgment upon the subject 
of religion. Our objection to that course is that it is a virtual selling of the child to 
the devil. If God and truth are not presented to the mind till a matured judgment can 
be formed, it is not as though there had not been experience, but the mind is already 
warped and religion is placed at a fearful disadvantage. Eunice proceeded on the right 
principle when she seized the earliest opportunity of influencing the mind of Timothy 
in favour of religion. (5) Scriptural teaching . (a) Name. “The sacred writings.” 
The name is suggestive, in the first place, of a written revelation, which has the 
advantage over oral tradition (the form of revelation which obtained for the first two or 
three thousand years) in that it does not lie so open to the action of prejudice. Men 
may come with all manner of prejudices to it, but it is there to witness for itself to 
every unprejudiced mind. The name is suggestive, in the second place, of many writers 
being employed in the communication of Divine truth, which is much better than on© 
with his particular idiosyncrasy entering into his writings, inasmuch as all classes of 
minds can be thus suited, and if they are not attracted by one mode of stating the 
truth, they may be attracted by another. The name is suggestive, in the third place, 
of writings connected with religion, such as there do not seem to have been in connec- 
tion with the religions of Greece and Borne. The Bible can be employed for the 
instruction of children, inasmuch as it is truly a child’s book as well as a man’s book. 
What is needed, at the first stage at least, is truth in the concrete form ; and this is to 
be found in the Bible, which, with some things hard to be understood, has yet many a 
simple statement and story that is fitted to fill the child’s imagina tion and to touch 
the child’s heart Eunice had only the Old Testament Scriptures to draw upon : the 
Christian parent has now an immense advantage, in the addition of the New Testament, 
and especially of the four Gospels, and in the greater facilities which a printed Bible 
gives him for getting Bible images and lessons into the mind of the child. (&) Property . 
“ Which are able to make thee wise unto salvation.” They form a directory to salva- 
tion, containing all the information and pleading with the soul which are necessary. 
To one inexperienced in the ways of the world it is a great advantage to have a friend 
at hand, able on every occasion to give a sound advice, to expose fallacies, to put 
forward weighty considerations. Inexperienced in the ways of the world we certainly 
are, liable to be deceived by appearances, to be buoyed up with false hopes. In giving 
us the Scriptures, God acts the part of a friend, giving us the best advice, opening our 
eyes totality, so that, with all our inexperience, it is as though we possessed boundless 
stores of wisdom. They are able to make wise unto salvation, but they may not ; for 
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there are some who make themselves wiser than God’s Worth and think they know 
better about things than God does, and 'so perish by being wise in their own conceits 
and refusing to he guided, (c) Condition of efficiency. a Through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.’* The Scriptures cannot do more than make us wise unto salvation ; 
they are not to he put in the place of Christ, whose connection with salvation is^nore 
than that of a directory — is of the most intimate nature, who is really the efficient 
Cause of salvation, the Receptacle of salvation ; and they only do their work when they 
bring us up to Christ, and also induce in us that state of mind which is here called 
faith, which instrumentally appropriates the salvation which is in him. 

IV. Sufficiency of Scbiptube. 1. Ground of sufficiency. “Every Scripture 
inspired of God.” According to this translation the inspiration of Scripture is taught, 
not explicitly but implicitly. We are to regard it as taken for granted that Scripture 
is God-breathed . Inspiration extends to every part of Scripture. This is a doctrine of 
vital importance to the Church. Its bearing is that there is not only the absence of 
error, hut the presence of positive perfection in relation to the whole want of man under 
the present order of things. The Divine influence, however operating, is guarantee that 
in Scripture, in its manifoldness, we have all fundamentally that needs to be said to man 
on the subject of religion, and in the form that is best fitted to have deep and lasting 
effect upon his spiritual nature as a whole. The difference is very perceptible in the 
post-apostolic literature. “ Even where we recognize a lofty flight of the spirit as in the 
Jgnatian Epistles, the inspiration repeatedly is merely a religious enthusiasm, a subji ctive 
romance, showing itself in an almost revelling desire for martyrdom, moving and even 
infectious; so that many who read an Iguatian Epistle for the first time feel themselves 
doubtless more excited and stirred than by a Pauline one ; but this very feature proves 
that it is not really inspired ; for the Spirit who founded the Church does not tolerate the 
extolling of one isolated tendency in the soul, and cannot bear such subjective partiality 
of view, be it ever so strong, ever so apparently admirable.” 2. Fourfold use . u Is 
also profitable.” In reading the Scriptures what we are to seek above all things is that 
the truth contained in them may be brought into contact with our minds for our profit. 
* £ For teaching.” There is first a revealing power in the Bible. It teaches us much 
that we could not otherwise have known. It supplies us with what is necessary not 
only for a correct, but a lofty, conception of God. It acquaints us with our fallen state, 
and with God’s dealings with us for our salvation. “ For reproof.” The reproving 
power of the Bible results from its great revealing power, along with the state in which 
it finds us. The light it sheds is not for our justification, but for our being convicted 
of departures both from truth and righteousness. tl For correction.” The corrective 
power of the Bible starts from our being convicted as out of the straight path. By 
proper directions, admonitions, warnings, encouragements, it brings us back into the 
straight path. c< For instruction which is in righteousness.” The disciplinary power 
of the Bible is specified as being within the sphere of righteousness. In the lofty 
demands it makes— the loftier the further we advance— it gives us the spiritual drill 
which makes for right habits. 3. Completeness aimed at “ That the man of God may 
be complete, furnished completely unto every good work.” The man of God is man 
according to the Divine idea. Many excellences go to make the complete man, intel- 
lectual, emotional, practical God desires to see the complete man ; and he has given 
the Bible for that end. The completeness thought of is that of man as a worker, 
producing good thoughts, good words, good actions. God desires to see the completely 
furnished worker, and he has given the Bible for that end. It is true that we come 
very far short of the Divine ideal of our humanity ; the reason will be found to be 
that we neglect the help provided for us. We do not consult God, but our own 
prejudiced thoughts. Let us go .back to the Bible, to be convicted of our error* and 
corrected, and severely exercised toward the complete man.— II F. 
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CHAPTER IV* 

Ver. l.—In the sight of God, and of Christ 
Jesus for therefore before God and the Lord 
Jems Christ , A.V. and T.R. ; and by for at, 
A. V. and T. R. I charge thee (ptapapriljpoy.ai) ; 
as ch. ii. It and i d im. v. 21 (where see 
note). The words ovv £yd>, wanting in some 
of the best mamneripts, are “rejected by 
(rrifsbach, Tisclwndorf, Lachmann,” and by 
H other, Alford, Ellieott, and others. The 
chapter opens ra tiler abruptly without the 
connecting “therefore.” And by Ms appear- 
ing and his kingdom. The reading of the 
T.R , Kara rfyv t7ri<pdvGLav, k.t.A., “ at his 
appearing and kingdom,” makes such ex- 
cellent sen.se, mid is in such perfect accord- 
ance wiih the usual grammar, and with the 
usual connection of events, that it is difficult 
not to believe that it is the right reading 
(see Matt, xxvii. 15, Kara eoprijv, “at the 
feast,;” Kara iruv crdSfiarov, “on every sab- 
bath ; ” Acts xiii. 27, tiara rhv %/xepav, “ in 
the day : ” Hob. iii. 8 for the grammar ; and 
the universal language of Scripture and the 
Creeds connecting the judgment with the 
Lord’s appearing and kingdom). On the other 
hund,ti.e reading Kal is almost impossible to 
construe. No two commentators scarcely are 
agreed how to do so. Some take tV £m<pa- 
velav Kal rTjv fraviXeiav as the object governed 
by HicftaprApopiai, as in the LXX. of Deut. 
iv. 26, “I call to witness . . . Christ’s 
epiphany and kingdom,” taking Ziapaprvpo- 
fiat in two senses or two constructions. 
Others take them as the accusatives of the 
things sworn by, “ I charge thee before God 
and Jesus Christ, and by his epiphany and 
kingdom,” as Mark v. 7, rbv ©eoy, “by 
God; ” Acfcsxix. 18, rbv ’lycrovv, “by Jesus;” 
1 These, v. 27, rbv K&piov, “by tile Lord.” 
Rut how awkward such a separation of the 
thing sworn by from the verb is, and how 
unnatural it is to couple with Kal the two 
ideas, “before God” and “by Christ’s 
epiphany,” and how absolutely without 
example such a swearing by Christ’s 
epiphany and kingdom is, nobody needs to 
be told. Others, as Huther, try to get over 
part at least of this awkwardness by taking 
the two fec^s as “both;” “by both his 
epiphany and his kingdom.” Ellicott 
explains it by saying that as you could not 
put “ the epiphany and the kingdom ” in 
dependence upon iv&mop (as if they were 
persons like God and Christ), they “natu- 
rally pass into the accusative ” Rut surely 
this is all thoroughly unsatisfactory. The 
T.R. is perfectly easy and simple. Appear - 
ing^iwttyaveia) ; ver. 8; ch. i. 10; 2 Thess. 
ii. 8; 1 ' Tim. yL 14 ; Titus ii 18. Mis ■ king- 


dom. So in the Nicene Creed; “He shall 
come again with glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead : whose kingdom shall 
have no end ” (comp. Matt." xxv. 31, 
followed by the judgment). 

Ver. 2. — Teaching for doctrine, A.V. 
Preach the Word (ktipv^ov rbv kdyov). It is 
impossible to exaggerate the dignity and 
importance here given to preaching by its 
being made the subject of so solemn and 
awful an adjuration as that in ver. I 
(compare the designation of #a/pu£ which 
St. Paul gives to himself in 1 Tim. ii 7; 
eh. i. 11). Ba instant (Mcrr^eif The force 
of the exhortation must be found, not in the 
verb itself taken alone, but by coupling evKai- 
pots amtp&s closely with it. Be at your 
work, attend to it always, in and out of 
season; let nothing stop you; be always 
ready, always at hand. Reprove (lAey£o*/) ; 
see ch. iii. 16, note (comp. Matt, xviii. 
15; Eph. v. 11; 1 Tim. v, 20). Generally 
with the idea of bringing the fault home to 
the offender. Rebuke(eV*T(u^<rov) ; a stronger 
word than ekey&v, implying more of authority 
and less of argument (Matt. viii. 26 ; xvii. 
IS; Luke xix. 39 ; Jude 9, etc.). Exhort 
(7rapaKd\€crov). Sometimes the sense of 
“ exhort,” and sometimes that of “ comfort,” 
predominates (see 1 Tim. ii 1 ; vi 2, etc.). 
Every way of strengthening and establishing 
souls in the fear and love of God is to be 
tried^ and that with all long-suffering and 
teaching. (For paKpoOv/xia, see ch. iii 10, 
note.) For “ teaching ” or “ doctrine ” 
(SzSaxTj), St. Paul more frequently uses 
bidacTKakia in the pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. 
i. 10; iv. 6, 18, 16; v. 17; ch. iii. 10, 16, 
etc.); but there does not seem to be any great 
di fference of meaning. Possi bly StSaxk 
points more to the act of teaching. The use 
of it here, coupled with “ long-suffering,” 
directs that the man of God, whether l.e 
preaches, reproves, rebukes, or exhorts, is 
always to be a patient teacher of God’s 
Word and truth. 

Ver. 3, — The sound for sound , A.V. ; 
having itching ears , will heap to themselves 
teachers after their own lusts for after their 
own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears, A.V. The sound (rv;s 
vyiaivovcrns). Nothing is gained by the 
addition of the article in English. The 
phrase, h hyiaivovcra bidacrKakla, is character- 
istic of the pastoral Epistles, having arisen, 
no doubt, from the growth of heresy (see i 
Tim. i. 16 ; vi. 8. ch. i. 13 ; Titus i. 9,13; ii. 1 ; 
also Titus ii. 8). In classical Greek, tynfa 
is frequently applied to words, sentiments, 
advice, etc., in the sense of “sound,” “ wise ; ” 
and trpaivuv is also applied to the mind and 
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character. Endure (jkvQovTai ) ; usually, as 
Bishop Ellicott observes, applied by St. 
Paul to persons as the object, as elsewhere 
in the New Testament (Matt. xvii. 17 ; Acts 
xvfii. 14 ; Eph. iv. 2, etc.) ; but not invariably 
(see 2 Thess. i. 4 ; so too Heb. xiii. 22). In 
classical Greek, av^crdai, followed by 
peraons or things, usually governs an 
accusative case, if any, but a genitive fre- 
quently in Plato. Having itching ears 
(wrjBdiievoi rfyp a/co7 jV); only here in the 
New Testament. The phrase, tepyaeas &rcev 9 
is ascribed by Plutarch to Plato (Alford), 
“scratching the (itching) ear ; ” uvaadai ra 
Sr#, “ to tickle the ear3 ” (Lucian) ; awonvcii- 
avaiv 7 } fiwv rft <$ra (Philo, ap. Ellicott), The 
verb ttvrfQoo ( i.q . warn) means “ to scratch 
“to tickle,” and in the passive “ to itch.” 
Will heap to themselves (iviacopevaovat ) ; a 
contemptuous word (found only here in 
the New Testament, and nowhere in early 
classical Greek), implying the indiscriminate 
multiplication of teachers (compare our use of 
“ exaggerate”). The simple owpehew occurs 
in ch. ill. 6. After their own lusts. The 
measure of the number or the quality of 
their self-chosen teachers will be their. own 
insatiable and ever-varying fancies and 
mental appetites, not the desire to.be taught 
God’s truth by teachers sent from God. 
Compare Jeroboam’s conduct in ordaining « 
a feast “ in the month which he had devised 
of his own heart” (1 Kings xii. 33). 

Ver. 4. — Will turn for they shall turn , 
Ay.; turn aside for shall be turned , A.Y. 
Will turn away, etc. The sober, sound 
doctrine of the Word of God, teaching self- 
discipline, humility, and purity of heart and 
life, will not assuage their itching ears, and 
therefore they will turn away from it, and go 
after more congenial fables— those taught by 
the heretics. Turn aside (farpaHiaovrai ) ; 
as 1 Tim. i. 6, note. Fables (jmuBqvs); see 1 
Tim. i 4; iv. 7; Titus i. 14 ; 2 Pet, i. 16 
(on the Jewish origin of these fables, see 
Bishop Ellicott’s note on 1 Tim, i. 4). 

Ver. 5. — Be thou sober for watch thou, 
A.V.; suffer hardship for endure afflictions* 
A.V.; fulfil for make full proof of* A.V. 
Be thou sober (vrjcpe) ; as 1 Thess. v. 6, 8 ; 

1 Pet. i. 13 ; iv* 7 ; v. 8. The adjective 
vr}<p6Xio$ occurs in 1 Tim. iii. 2 (where see 
note), IX ; Titus ii. 2. Here “ Be sober in 
all things ” clearly does, not refer to literal 
sobriety, which Timothy was in little danger 
of transgressing (1 Tun. v. 23), but com- 
prehends clearness, calmness, steadiness, 
and moderation in all things. Suffer hard- 
ship (KtxKQTrdBricrQv); as ch.ii. 3 (T.B.) and 9. 
An . evangelist (evayyskiarov ) ; one whose 
business it is to preach the gospel, accord- 
ing to Matt. xi. 5. The verb evayyeAl&tv, 
u to preach the gospel,” and evayyAwv* “ the 
gospel,” are of very frequent use in the New 


Testament. But evayyeA lorfo, an evangelist, 
occurs elsewhere only in Acts xxi. 8 and 
Eph. iv. XI. Fulfil thy ministry. This is 
rather a weak rendering of the Greek qpo- 
<p6prjaop, adopted also in the B.V, of Luke i. 
1 , The verb occurs elsewhere in Luke i. X ; 
Bom. iv, 21 ; xiv. 5, and ver. 17 of this 
chapter. The phrase is metaphorical, but 
it is uncertain whether the metaphor is that 
of a ship borne along by full sails, or of full 
measure given. If the former is the metaphor, 
then the derived meaning, when applied to 
persons, is that of full persuasion, entire and 
implicit fiiith, which carries men forward in 
a bold and unwavering course ; or, when 
applied to things, that of being undoubtedly 
believed. But if the metaphor is taken from 
“ bringing full measure,” then the sense in 
the passive voice when applied to persons 
will be “ to be fully satisfied,” i.e. to have 
full assurance, and, when applied to things, 
“ to be fully believed ” (Liddell and Scott). 
Applying the last metaphor to the passage 
before us, the sense will be “ discharge thy 
ministry to the full.” Let there be no stint 
of ministerial labour, but carry it out in its 
completeness, and to the end. 

Ver. 6 .— Already being offered for now 
ready to be offered, A.V. ; come for at hand , 
A.V. I am already being offered. The 4yd 
is emphatic, in contrast with the ah of ver, 
5 : “ Thou, who hast still life before thee, 
suffer hardship, do the work of an evangelist, 
make full proof of thy ministry. I can do 
so no longer, for my martyrdom has already 
commenced, ami my end is close at f han<3. 
Thou must take my place in the great con- 
flict.” Am . . . being offered (avepdopai ) ; am 
being poured out , as the drink offering, or 
libation, is poured out. St. Paul uses the 
same figure in Phil. ii. 17, where he couples 
it with the sacrifice and service (or offering 
up) of the faith of the Philippiaus by him- 
self as the priest, and looks upon the pour- 
ing out of his own life as the completion of 
that sacrifice (see Ellicott on Phil.). “The 
libation always formed the conclusion of the 
sacrifice, and so the apostle’s martyrdom 
closed his apostolic service” (Iluther), which 
had been a continual sacrifice, in which he 
had been the ministering priest (Bom. xv. 
16). So that the use of airevdopai here 
exactly agrees with that in Phil. ii. 17. 
“ My sacrificial work,” St. Paul says, “ being 
now finished and ended, I am performing 
the last solemn act, the pouring out of my 
own life in martyrdom, to which I shall pass 
out of the prison where I now am.” The 
time of my departure (rrjs 4pjq$ avaA.hasm')* 
The word is found nowhere else in the New 
Testament, but St. Paul uses the verb am- 
Avaat, “to depart,” in Phil, i, 23, where, the 
verb being in the active voice, the metaphor 
clearly is from weighing anchor, as in com- 
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mon use in classical Greek; hence simply 
“ to depart,” The classical use of dvdkvans 
rather favours the sense, either of 4 * release ” 
or of “ dissolution.” But St. Paul’s use of 
dvakvm in Phil. i. 23, and the frequent use of 
the same verb in the LXX. and by Josephus, 
in the sense of Ci to depart,” favours the ren* 
deripgof dvdkvcrts by “ departure,” as in the 
A.V. and B.V. Is come; rather, n at hand 
(£<p4<rr7}K€); the same verb as Mvrrfii ip 
ver. 2. (On the difference between hviarnm 
(“ is come”) and itytarytce (“is at hand”), 
see Alford on 2 Thess. ii. 2, and comp. Acts 
xsii. 20.) 

Yer. 7 . — The for a, A.Y. ; the for my> A.Y, 
I have fought the good fight; as 1 Tim. vi. 
12 (rbv aycbva rbv kosAoV), meaning that, 
however honourable the. contests of the 
games were deemed, the Christian contest 
was far more honourable than them all. 
The word “ fight” does not adequately ex- 
press rbv dy&va, which embraces all kinds of 
contests— chariot-race, foot-race, wrestling, 
etc. “I have played out the honourable 
game” would give the sense, though in- 
elegantly. The course (t^ dpdjuav); Acts 
xiii 25 ; xx, 24. The runner in the race 
had a definite §p6fxos t or course to run, marked 
out for him. St. Paul’s life Was that course, 
and he knew that he had run it out, I have 
kept the faith. St. Paul here quits metaphor 
and explains the foregoing figures. Through 
his long eventful course, in spite of all 
difficulties, conflicts, dangers, and tempta- 
tions, he had kept the faith of Jesus Christ 
committed to him, inviolable, unadulterated, 
whole, and complete. He had not shrunk 
from confessing it when deatji stared him in 
the face; he had not corrupted it to meet 
the views of Jews or Gentiles ; with courage 
and resolution and perseverance he had 
kept it to the end. Oh ! let Timothy do the 
same. 

Ver. 8 , — The for. a, A.V.; to me for me, 
A.Y.; only to me for to me only, A.Y. ; also 
to all them for unto all them also , A.V. ; have 
loved for love. Henceforth (A aurtv); as Heb. 
x. 13. The work of conflict being over, it 
raly remains to receive the crown. The 
irown of righteousness means that crown 
the possession of which marks the wearer 
as righteous before God. The analogous 
phrases are, “the erown of glory” (I Pet. 
v. 4) and “ the crown of life ” (Jas. i. 12 ; 
Bev. ii. 10). The righteousness, the glory, 
and the life of the saints are conceived as 
displayed in crowns, as the kingly dignity 
is in the crown of royalty. The righteous 
Judge (leptris). In Acts x 42 the Lord 
Jesus is said to be ordained of God Kptrfys 
Cfivrw teal venpS>v, “the Judge of quick and 
dead ; ” and in Heb. xii. 23 we read, Kpirf 
;'#f $ irdprav, “ God the J udge of all.” But 
nowheo& else, either in the Old Testament 


or the New Testament,- is this term applied 
directly either to God or to Christ. Surely 
its use here is influenced by the preceding 
metaphor of the aydv and the dpdfios and 
the crr€<f>avo$ ; and “ the righteous Judge ” is 
the impartial Bpa&svs, or “judge,” who 
assigned the prizes at the games to those 
who had fairly . won them. And this is the 
proper meaning of Kpnijs, “the umpire” 
applied, especially at Athens, to the “judges” 
at the poetic contests (Liddell and Scott). 
Thucydides contrasts the xpirijs and the 
dycovurriis: Aristophanes the rcpirai and the 
dtarut, the “spectators;” and. the word 
“critic” is derived from this meaning of 
klti)s and Kpirucos. The whole picture is 
that of the apostle running Ms noble race 
of righteousness to the very end, and of the 
Lord himself assigning to Mm the well- 
earned crown of victory in the presence of 
heaven and earth assembled for the solem- 
nity of that great day. That have loved 
his appearing, It will be a characteristic 
of those who will be crowned at that day 
that all the time they were fighting the 
good fight they were looking forward with 
hope and desire for their Lord’s appearing 
and kingdom. “ Thy kingdom come ” was 
their desire and their petition. They will 
be able to say at that day, <{ Lo, this is our 
God; we have waited for him, and he will 
save us : this is the Lord ; we have waited 
for him, we will be glad and rejoice in his 
salvation” (Isa. xxv,. 9). B.is appearing; 
as in ver. 2. 

Yer. 9,— -Ho thy diligence {(nrovdavov ) ; see 
ch. ii. 15, note. St. Paul’s affectionate long- 
ing for Timothy’s company in present 
danger and desertion is very touching. (For 
the chronological bearing of this passage, 
see Introduction.) 

Yer, 10 . — Forsook for hath forsalsen, A.Y, ; 
went for is departed, A.Y. ; to for unto , A.Y. 
(twice). Benias. Nothing more is known of 
Demas than what is gathered from the 
mention of him in Col. iv. 14 and Fhilera. 
24. We learn from those passages that he 
was a fellow-labourer of the apostle, and it 
is remarkable that in them both he is 
coupled, as here, with Luke and Mark (Col. 
iv. 10). (See Introduction.) Having loved 
this present world. It would appear from 
this that Demas had not the faith or the 
courage to run the risk of sharing St, 
Paul’s imminent martyrdom at Borne, but 
left him, while he was free to do so, under 
pretence of an urgent call to Thessalonica; 
just as Mark left Paul and Barnabas (Anti 
xiii. 13). But there is no ground to believe 
that he was an apostate from the faith* 
The coupling together of Demas and' Aris- 
tarchus in Pliilem. 24 suggests that Demas 
may have been a Thessalonian, as we know 
that Aristarchus was (Acts xx 4). Demm 
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h thought to he a shortened form of l)mar~ 
ehm. If so, we have a slight additional 
Indication of his being a Thess&lonxan, as 
compounds with arches or arches would 
seem to have been common in Thessalonica 
(compare Aristarchus and vohirdpxnh Acts 
xvih 6, 8). Gteseens (Kp^a-tajs) ; only men- 
tioned here. It is a Latin name, like Tlofoys, 
Budens, in ver. 21, There was a cynic 
philosopher of this name in the second 
century, a great enemy of the Christians. 
The tradition (* Apost. Const#.,' vii. 46) 
that he preached the gospel in Galatia is 
probably derived from this passage. Titus, 
eta The last mention of Titus, not reckon- 
ing the Epistle to Titus, is that in 2 Cor. 
xii 18, from which it appears that St. Paul 
had sent him to Corinth just before his own 
last visit to that city. How the interval 
was filled up, and where Titus passed the 
time, we know not. He is not once named 
in the Acts of the Apostles, nor in any of 
St. Paul’s Epistles written during his first 
imprisonment. But we gather from Titus 
i 5 that he accompanied St. Paul to Crete, 
presumably after the apostle's rpturn from 
Spain ; that he was left there for a time to 
organize the Church ; that later he joined the 
apostle at Hicopolis (Titus iii. 12), and, doubt- 
less by St. Paul's desire, went to Dalmatia, 
as mentioned in this tenth verse. And here 
our knowledge of him ends. Tradition 
pretty consistently makes him Bishop of 
Gortyna, in Crete, where are the ruins of a 
very ancient church dedicated to St. Titus, 
in which service is occasionally performed 
by priests from the neighbourhood (Dean 
Howson, in 4 Diet, of Bible:' art, “Titus”). 

Yer. 11 . — Useful for profitable, A.Y*; 
ministering for the ministry , A.' Y. Luke j 
probably a shortened form of Lueanus , 
Luke was with St. Paul in his voyage to 
Rome (Acts xxviL 1; xxviii. 11, 16), and 
when he wrote the Epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon (Col. iv. 14; Philem. 4), 
having doubtless composed the Acts of the 
Apostles during St. Paul's two years' im- 
prisonment (Acts xxviii. 30), How he spent 
his time between that date and the mention 
of him here as still with St, Paul, we have 
no knowledge. But it looks as if he may 
have been in close personal attendance upon 
him all the time. If he had been permitted 
to write a supplement to the Acts, perhaps 
the repeated “we” would have shown this. 
Take Mark. Mark had apparently been 
recently reconciled to St. Paul when he 
wrote Col iv. 10, and was with him when 
he wrote Philem. 24. We know nothing 
more of him till we learn from this passage 
that he was with or near to Timothy, and 
likely to accompany him to Borne in his 
last visit to St. Paul He is mentioned 
again in 1 Pet. v. 13, as being with St 


Peter at Babylon. The expression, “ hake ” 
(avaka&&v), seems to Imply that Timothy 
was to pick him up on the way, as the word 
is used in Acts xx. 13*. 14 ; and, though less 
certainly, in Acts xxiii. 31. Be is useful to 
me, etc. (e&xpy&ros)', as ch. ii 21 (where 
see note). This testimony to Mark's minis- 
terial usefulness, at a time when his faith- 
fulness and courage would he put to a severe, 
test, is very satisfactory. For ministering 
(us %Lawviav). It may be doubted whether 
faamvla here means “ the ministry,” as in 
the A.V. and 1 Tim. i. 12, or, as in the 
B.V., more generally “ for ministering,” i.e. 
for acting as an assistant to me in my 
apostolic labours. The words, “to me,” 
favour the latter rendering. The sense' 
would then be the same as that of the verb 
in Acts xix. 22, where we read that Timothy 
and Erastus “ministered unto him,” i.e. 
to St. Paul, and that of &n? pirq$ applied to 
Mark in Acts xiii. 5. 

Yer. 12 . — But for and, A.V. ; sent for have 
sent , A.Y. Tychicus was with Si Paul 
when he wrote the Epistle to the Colossians 
(Col. iv. 7), as was also Timothy (Col. i, 1). 
.The presence of Luke, Timothy, Tychicus,. 
Mark, with Paul now, as then, is remark- 
able (see ver. 10, note). I sent to Ephesus. 
Theodoret (quoted by Alford, t Proleg. to 
2 Tim.,' ch. ix. sect. 1) says, “It is plain 
from this that Si Timothy was not at this 
time living at Ephesus, but somewhere else.” 
And that certainly is the natural inference 
at first sight. But Bishop Ellieott suggests 
the possibility of Tychicus being the bearer 
of the First Epistle to Timothy, written not 
very long before, and this being merely an 
allusion to that well-known fact. Another 
and more probable idea is that he was the 
bearer of this Epistle, that the object of his 
mission, like that of Artemas (Titus iii 12), 
was to take Timothy’s place at Ephesus 
during Timothy's absence at Borne, and 
that he is thus mentioned in the Epistle in 
order to commend him to the reverent 
regard of the Ephesian Church (Words- 
worth). It is argued against this that 
vpSs ore would have been the more natural 
expression after the analogy of Col. iv. 7 . 
and Titus iii. 12* But this objection would - 
be removed if we suppose that the Epistle • 
was sent by another hand, and that it was 
very possible that Timothy might have 
started for Borne before Tychicus could 
arrive at Ephesus. He might have orders 
to visit Corinth or Macedonia on his way. 
(For the arguments for and against Timothy 
being at Ephesus at this time, see Alford’s 
‘Froleg.,’ as above.) 

Yer. 13 . — Bring when thou contest for wh**n 
thou earnest bring with thee , A.Y. ; especially 
for but especially, A.Y. The cloke (rbv 
<ps\6miv, more properly written 
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the Latin psenula, the thick overcoat or 
cloke. Only here in the New Testament. 
Some think it was the bag in which the 
books and parchments were packed. # The 
parchments (rds /xGfi&pdvas). This, again, is 
a Latin word. It occurs only here in the 
Nqw Testament. They would probably -be 
for the apostle to write his Epistles on. 
Or they may have been valuable manuscripts 
of some kind. In ver. 20 we learn that St. 
Paul had lately been at Miletus; and in 
1 Tim. i. 3 that he was then going to 
Macedonia. Troas would be on his way 
to Macedonia, Greece, and Rome (Acts xvi. 
8, 9, II), as it was on the return journey 
from Macedonia to Miletus (Acts xx. 5, 1 5). 
It should further be observed that the 
journey here indicated is the same as that 
referred to in 1 Tim. i. 3, which confirms 
the inevitable inference from this chapter 
that St. Paul, on his way to Rome from 
Miletus, whither he had come from Crete 
(Titus i. 5), passed through Troas, Mace- 
donia, and Corinth (ver. 20), leaving 
Timothy at Ephesus. (See In trod action.) 

Ver. II . — Will render to Mm for reward 
Mm, A.V. and T.R. Alexander ; apparently 
an Ephesian, as appears by the words, “ of 
whom be thou ware also.” It seems 
probable, though it is necessarily uncertain, 
that this Alexander is the same person as 
that mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 20 as 44 a 
blasphemer,” which agrees exactly with 
what is here said of him, *• he greatly with- 
stood’ 1 * our words ” (comp. Acts xiii, 45, 
“ contradicted the things which were spoken 
by Paul, and blasphemed”). He may or 
may not be the same as the Alexander 
named in Acts xix. 33. Supposing the 
Alexander of 1 Tira, i. 20 and this place to be 
the same, the points of resemblance with the 
Alexander of Acts xix. 33 are that both 
resided at Ephesus, that both seem to have 
been Christians (see note on 1 Tim. i. 20), 
and both probably Jews, inasmuch as 1 
Tim. i. relates entirely to Jewish heresies 
(vers. 4, 7, 8), and Acts xix. S3 expressly 
slates that he was a Jew. The coppersmith 
(<$ only here in the New Testa- 

ment); properly, a coppersmith, but used 
generally of any smith*— silversmith, or gold- 
smith, or blacksmith. Bid me much evil 
(iroh.\d juot Kama iye^u^aro). This is a 
purely Hellenistic idiom, and is found in 
the LXX. of Gen. i. 15, 17 ; Song of the Three 
Children, 19; 2 Macc. xiii. 9. In classical 
Greek the verb kv^emyvfxai, in the middle 
voice, “ to display,” can only be followed by 
a subjective quality, as “good will,” 44 virtue,” 
“ long-suffering,” an “opinion,” and the like 
(see Alford, in loc .). And so it is used in 
l Tjm. i. 16; Titus ii. 10; Hi. 2. The 
qu‘&tion naturally arises— When and where 
did Alexander thus injure St Paul?— at 


Ephesus or at Rome? Benge! suggests 
Rome, and with great probability. Perhaps 
he did him evil by stirring up the Jews at 
Romo against the apostle at the time of 
“Ms first defence;” or by giving adverse 
testimony before the Roman tribunal, 
possibly accusing him of being seditious, 
and bringing up the riot at Ephesus as a 
proof of it; or in some other way, of which 
the memory has perished. "Will render. 
The R.T. has the future, di wSdxrei for the 
optative d vodfm “ a late and incorrect form 
for dvodoly] ” (Ellicott, in Joe.). 

Ver. 15. — Withstood for hath withstood , A.V. 
Of whom be thou ware (%v <pv\do-crov). 
This is the proper construction in classical 
Greek, the accusative of the person or thing, 
after 4)v\dor(ropLau But it is only found in 
Acts xx i. 25, In Luke xii. 15 the equally 
correct phrase, «kuA .acraecrde dbr b rijs irKtov*- 
giav, is used. The inference from this cau- 
tion to Timothy is that Alexander had left 
Rome and returned to his native Ephesus. 
The Jews were always on the move. He 
greatly withstood our words (dvrea-rn). For 
an exactly similar use, see Acts xiii. 8, where 
Elymas “ withstood” Paul and Barnabas; 
and ch. iii. 8, where Jannes and Jambres 
44 withstood ” Moses. In this case we may 
be sure that Paul, in pleading for his life, did 
not omit to preach the gospel to his Gentile 
audience. Alexander tried to refute his 
words, not without effect. The apostle says 
44 our words ” (not “ my words ”) r perhaps to 
associate with himself those other Chris- 
tians who were with him. It certainly 
cannot mean 44 yours and mine,” 1 as Timothy 
was not with him when the «* words ” were 
spoken. 

•Ver. 16. — Defence for answer, A.V. ; no one 
took my part for no man stood with me, A.V. ; 
all for all men , A.V. ; may it not for J pray 
God it may not, A.V. ; account for charge* 
A.V. Defence (dwoKoyU). “ The technical 
word in classical Greek for a defence in 
answer to an accusation ; ” as Acts xxii. I 
(where see note for further illustration), and 
Phil, i. 7. Took my part; irapsyevero R.T., 
for avyirapeyevero T.R., which occurs else- 
where in the New Testament only in Luke 
xxiii. 48, in a somewhat different sense. 
The simple Tiapayivofiai is very common in 
the New Testament, but nowhere in the 
technical sense in wlxch it is used here. In 
classical Greek both forms are common in 
the sense of “coming to aid” “standing by 
any one,” 44 assisting.” Here it represents 
the Latin assutere or adesse in its technical 
sense of 44 standing by ” an accused person 
as friend or assistant, to aid and abet them 
in their defence. Powerful men sometimes 
brought such a multitude of assistants as to 
overawe the magistrate, as Orgetorix the 
Helvetian, when summoned to trial, appeared 
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with ten thousand followers, and so there 
was bo trial, Paul, like his Lord and Master, 
of whom it is written, 64 All his disciples for-, 
sook him anrl fled” had no one to stand 
with him in his hour of need. * 

Yer, 17. — But for notwithstanding , A.Y. ; 
by for with, A.V, ; through for by, A.V. ; 
message for preaching, A.V. ; proclaimed for 
Mown , A.Y. Stood by me {pol napicrrv)); 
as in Acts xxvii. 23 ; Rom. xvi. 2 (where see 
also the use of Trpocrrdris, a helper). Tlupi~ 
crapai means simply to stand by the side of a 
person — to be present. But, like irapayivopai? 
it acquires the meaning of standing by for 
the purpose of helping. The contrast be- 
tween the timid faithless friends who failed 
him like a deceitful brook (Job vi. 15), and 
the faithfulness of the Lord who was a very 
present Help in trouble, is very striking. 
Strengthened me (ivedwdpaxr* ue ) ; see 1 
Tim. i. 12, note, and Acts vi, 8, The message 
(Mpirypa). The A. Y. preaching is far better, 
St. Paul means that gospel which he was 
commissioned to preach, and which he did 
preach openly in full court when he was on 
Ms trial (see ver. 15, note). Might be fully 
proclaimed (v Aypopophey) ; see ch. iv, 5, note ; 
and comp. Eom. xv. 19. All the Gentiles 
might hear (comp, Phil. 1. 12—14). The 
brave, unselfish spirit of the apostle thinking 
more of the proclamation of the gospel than 
of his own life, is truly admirable. I was 
delivered out of the mouth of the lion. 
Surely there can be no doubt that, as Bengel 
says, this is a quotation from Ps. xxii. 20, 21. 
The verb 4ppMpv, u I was delivered,” comes 
from the twentieth verse, 44 Deliver my soul 
from the sword ” and the phrase, e/c aroparos 
A iovros? is found verbatim in ver. 21, The 
apostle means his deliverance from the execu- 
tioner’s sword. In the next verse we find both 
the words pbcrerai and crdxrtu, and the whole 
tone of the psalm breathes the same spirit 
as the saying, “ The Lord stood by me.” 
Dean Alford’s suggestion that the lion here 
is Satan, as in 1 Pet. v. 8, and the danger 
which the apostle escaped was not death, 
which he did not fear, but betraying the 
gospel under the fear of death, is ingenious, 
but rather far-fetched, though not impos- 
sible. It may possibly have been part of 
what was in St. Paul’s mind . 

Year. 18.— The Lord for and the Lord , A.Y. 
and T.R.; will for shall, A.Y.; save for 
preserve? A.Y. ; the glory for glory, A.Y, 
Deliver me . . . save me (see preceding 
note). The language here is also very like 
that of the Lord's Prayer : £ PG<rcu fypns dirb 
rovnavripov' crovyap hanv hfiaatKsla . . . kgI 
% 8<$£a? m robs almas, 'kphv (Matt, vi, 13). 
Every evil work. Alford goes altogether 
astray in his remarks on this passage. In- 
terpreted by the Lord’s Prayer, and by its 
own internal evidence, the meaning clearly 


is, 44 The Lord, who stood by me at my trial, 
will continue to be my Saviour. He will 
deliver me from every evil design of mine 
enemies, and from all the wiles and assaults 
of the devil, in short, from the whole power 
of evil, and will bring me safe into his own 
kingdom of light and righteousness.” The*r$ 
is a strong contrast, as Bengel pithily ob- 
serves, between 44 the evil work ” and 45 his 
heavenly kingdom.” A triumphant martyr- 
dom is as true a deliverance as escape from 
death. Compare our Lord’s promise, 44 There 
shall not an hair of your head perish” 
(Luke xxi. 18 compared with ver, 16). St 
Paul’s confidence simply is that the Lord 
would, in his own good time and way, transfer 
him from this present evil world, and from 
the powers of darkness, into Ms eternal 
kingdom of light and righteousness, 

Yer. 19 , — House for household, A.Y. Prisca 
and Aquila. Prisca is elsewhere always called 
Priscilla (Acts xviii. 2, IS, 26; Eom. xvi 
3; l Cor. xvi. 19). A similar variation of 
names is seen in Drusa and DrusiUa, Livia 
and Livella , etc. She is named before her 
husband, as here in Acts xviii. 18 ; Bom. xvi. 
3. The mention of them here is in favour 
of Timothy being at Ephesus at this time, 
as Ephesus is one of the places where they 
were wont to sojourn (Acts xviii 19, 26). 
The house (as in A.V. ch. i. 16) of Onesi- 
phorus (see ch. i. 16, 18, note). This repeti- 
tion of the 44 house of One»iphorus ” is almost 
conclusive as to the recent death of Onesi- 
phorus himself. r 

Yer. 20 . — I left for have I left? A.V. ; 
Miletus for Miletum , A.Y, Erastus abode at 
Corinth, We learn from Rom. xvi. 3 that 
Erastus was the chamberlain of Corinth, 
which accounts for his abiding there. He 
was one of St. Paul’s companions in his 
missionary journey, and we learn from Acts 
xix. 22 that he was sent by St. Paul with 
Timothy into Macedonia just before the great 
riot at Ephesus. The mention of him here 
clearly indicate^ that St. Paul had gone 
from Troas, where he left his cloke, to 
Corinth on his way to Borne. Trophimus is 
first mentioned in Acts xx. 4, where we learn 
that he was an Asiatic, and more definitely 
in Acts xxi. 29, that he was an Ephesian, 
He had travelled with St. Paul’s party from 
Macedonia to Troas, and thence to Miletus 
and Jerusalem, where we lose sight of him, 
till we find him again in this passage journey- 
ing towards Rome with St. Paul and others, 
but stopped at Miletus by sickness. Miletus , 
not Miletum? is the correct form. 

Yer. 21 .—Saluteth for greeteth, A.V. Do 
thy diligence (<nroi/$«ow) ; see ver. 9 and ch. 
ii. 15, note. Before winter; lest, when winter 
storms come, it be impossible to do so.~ St. 
Paul’s longing to have Timothy with him' is 
apparent throughout. Eubulus ; mentioned 
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nowhere else. The name is not uncommon Claudia may either have learnt Christianity 

as a Greek name, and appears also in the from Pomponia. or may have conveyed the 

patronymic Eubutides , and the female name knowledge of the gospel to her. On the 

Eubuk . And Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, other hand, the name of Pudens appears on 

Of these persons Linus is probably the same the Goodwood inscription as having given, 

as is mentioned by Irenmus and Eusebius as while still a heathen, a site for a temple 

the tot Bishop of Rome. IrensBus(iii.lll,3) of Neptune and Minerva, which was built 

say|, “ When the apostles, therefore, had " pro salute 99 of the imperial family under 

founded the Church (of Rome) they entrusted the authority of King Cogidubnus — curi- 

th© office (Xeirovpyiav) of the episcopate to ously connecting him with the British king, 

Linus, of whom Paul makes mention in his It is probable that Pudens and Claudia were 

Epistles to Timothy.” Eusebius Q Ecc. not yet married. Thus it will be seen that. 

Hist./ iii. 2) says, “ Linus was ordained the while this theory is borne out by many 

first Bishop of Rome (vpwros tekypovrea rfyy coincidences, it cannot by any means be 

ivi(TKotrbv) after the martyrdom of Paul and adopted as certain (see Dean Alford’s ex- 

Peter ” (see, too, § 4 of the same book), eussus in the 4 Proleg, to 2 Tim. ; 9 and Cony- 

Some identify him with a certain LI in in beare and Howson’s 4 Life of St. Paul/ vol, 

Welsh hagiography, said to be the son of ii. p. 501). Lewin (‘ Life and Epist. of St. 

Caractacus. As regards Pudens and Claudia. Paul/ vol. ii. p. 392) warmly espouses the 

nothing is known about them unless the theory, but hesitates between Caractacus 

very ingenious and interesting theory of and Cogidubnus as the father of Claudia. 

Archdeacon Williams is true, which is neces- Farrar rejects the whole theory u as am 

I' sarily very uncertain. According to this elaborate rope of sand 99 (‘ Life of St. Paul/ 

theory, Claudia is the foreign lady, a Briton , vol. ii. p. 569). If Linns was the son, and 

whose marriage with Pudens is spoken of by Claudia the daughter, of Caractacus, they 

Martial in two epigrams, and who also bore would be brother and sister, 

the cognomen of Rufina . It is supposed that Yer. 22 . — The Lord for the Lord Jesus 
she was the daughter of the British king Christ , A.Y. and T.R. The Lord he with 

Cogidubnus, the ally of the Romans and thy spirit, etc. The manuscripts vary. The 

of the Roman governor, Aulus Plautius, salutation as it stands in the R.T. is like 

whose wife Pomponia is said by Tacitus to the versicles, “The Lord be with you. A. 

have been impeached of the crime of em- And with thy spirit.” It is a peculiarity of 

bracing a “foreign superstition/’ which was the salutation here that it is double — one to 

probably Christianity. Cogidubnus appears Timothy personally, p.erh. rov TrvetifiarSs crov ; 
by an ancient inscription now at Goodwood the other to the Church, n %d/ns /*€0’ vfi&v* 

to hav* taken the name of the Emperor I Cor. xvi. 24 exhibits another variety. 

Clatidius, being called Tiberius Claudius Grace (see 1 Tim. vi. 21, note). The R.T. 

Cogidubnus, which would naturally lead omits the “amen.” at the end, as in 1 Tim. 

to his daughter bedng called Claudia, And vi. 21. Thus closes our last authentic ac- 

if further she was adopted by the wife of count of this great apostle; these are, per- 

her father’s ally, the name Rufina would be haps, the last words of him who wrought a 

accounted for, as a distinguished branch of greater change in the condition of mankind 

the gens Pomponia bore the name of Rufus. by his speech than any man that ever lived* 

And Martial’s epigram is addressed to All honour he to his blessed memory I 

“ Rufus,” as one interested in the marriage. 


HOMILETICS. 

Yei*8, 1 — The last charge , The words of this chapter have tire peculiar interest 
which attaches to the last words of one who was prominent above his fellow-men, and 
they have this striking character, that the apostle, knowing that the time of his departure 
was at hand, when the great work of his life must cease as far as he was concerned, was 
intensely solicitous that the work should go on after his death with uninterrupted 
course and with undiminished force. It is one of the features of the holy unselfishness 
of St. Paul’s character that he was not anxious for the success of the gospel only as 
far as that success was connected with his own labours, and was the fruit of his ow& 
apostolic ehergy ; but that the growth Of Christ’s kingdom, and the increase of Christ’s 
Church, and the salvation of souls, were things that he intensely longed for for their 
"own sake, and without the slightest reference to himself. Accordingly, in' the words 
before us, he throws his whole soul into the task of urging Timothy to carry on the 
Wuik.^T the inu.btry with a vigour equal to his own. By the most solemn motives. 
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speaking as in the- immediate presence of the great Judge of the quick and the dead, 
-with the expectation of the great epiphany In full view, with ail the glories of the 
mediatorial kingdom spread out before his mind’s eye, he urges him to the work — the 
ministerial work; the evangelistic work; the work in which Paul had^ spent his 
strength, and ungrudgingly used his splendid faculties ; the work which is described 
in three words, Preach the Word.” For these words do really comprehend all the 
details which are added. Go as God’s herald, and deliver to the people God’s message 
: — his message of abounding grace, his Word, of pardon and forgiveness, his Wofd of 
love and reconciliation. Preach the Word which tells of Jesus Christ, of death to sin 
-by his death upon the cross, of life to God by. his resurrection from the dead. Preach 
the Word of holy obedience, of charity, and purity, and patience, and gentleness, and 
peace ; tbe Word of like-mindedness with Christ, of conformity to the will of God; the 
Word of truth and righteousness ; the unerring Word, which is like God, and cannot lie. 
Preach the Word as one who knows its worth and its power; as one who knows that 
"the issues of life and death are bound up with it; as one who will brook no delay in 
preaching it. Preach it with special application to the varying needs of those who 
near it. Reprove sin by its searching light. Bebuke offenders by its sharp two-edged 
blade. Exhort the weak and sluggish by its comforting and animating truths. 
Exemplify its excellence by the spirit in which you teach it. And be prepared for 
•hardships and opposition and contradiction in your work. You may have to stand 
alone. You may see popular preachers all around you, leading astray silly souls by 
hundreds and thousands; tickling their ears with foolish fancies ; ministering to their 
idle lusts; leading them away from the truth. But do thou "preach the Word.” 
Flinch not, shrink not, wince not. Do the work of an evangelist, faithfully, stead- 
fastly, boldly. Fill my place ; take up my work ; witness for Christ as I have witnessed ; 
suffer for Christ as I have suffered; and then join me in the kingdom of glory. Such 
’is the tenor of the last apostolic charge. The Lord grant to his Church an unfailing 
succession of men to carry out its directions, and to fulfil it in its spirit and in its 
■letter! 

Vers. 9 — 22 . Otpah himd her mother-in-law; hit Bnth clave unto her.” In this 
little social incident of some three thousand years ago, which may have passed at the 
time with little' observation, we have a pithy and pregnant example set before us, 
with the usual searching wisdom of Holy Scripture, of the difference between friend- 
ship and friendship, religion and religion, according as they lie deep in the roots of the 
“heart or merely lie on the surface. The contrast between Demas and Luke affords 
another example of this important difference. We may believe that Demas had faith in 
Christ, and also that he had a measure of friendship for St. Paul. We need not sup- 
pose that, when he was a “ fellow-worker ” with St. Paul in the good work of evangelizing 
the world, when he was his companion with Luke and others during his first impri- 
sonment at Rome, and travelled with him again Bomewards, he was playing the 
hypocrite, and that he was either false in his profession of faith to the Lord Jesus or of 
attachment to his apostle. But neither his faith nor hjjg friendship had been put to a 
severe test. The force of St. Paul’s character had hitherto borne him along like an 
impetuous torrent. He had confidence in his star ; he felt sure, perhaps, that the cause 
which Paul espoused would triumph; and no difficulties bad arisen, sufficient to make him 
waver in his purpose; But suddenly ail was changed. This second imprisonment, with 
its ominous trial, with the defection of the Asiatic Christians, and the desertion of 
•friends, had altered the whole aspect of affairs. Instead of the triumphs of the faith 
and the supremacy of the great apostle, he saw the probability of a cruel death for St. 
Paul -and his nearest companions. The trial was too great for his weak faith and his 
superficial friendship. Without denying Christ, and without withdrawing from his 
; eutward attachment to Paul, we can fancy him, perhaps, with protestations of 
^diminished love, and regrets at the necessity which called him away, hurrying off to 
Thessalonica, his native place. But Paul felt it to be, what it was, a desertion. 
“ Orpah kissed her mother-in-law ; but Ruth clave unto her.” " In the Words, u Only 
Luke is with me,” we see the different stamp both of his faith and of his friendship. 
; Luke the physician was as loving as he was loved. With admirable fidelity and 
‘unshaken constancy, he had followed his great master from Philippi to Troas, arid from. 
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jj r oas to Jerusalem, In the graphic narratives of St. Paul's trials before the Sanhedrim, 
before Felix, before Festus and Agrippa ; in bis account of the shipwreck and of the 
arrival at Borne, — we trace bis presence at all those eventful scenes. Through the two 
whole years of imprisonment he had never left him, And now that the end of that 
great career was drawing nigh, and the clouds were gathering up and darkening the 
evening of that glorious life, and various sorrows were thickening around that noble 
spirit, we read still, not in the inferences of Luke's modest narratives, but in the 
testimony of St. Paul himself, “Only Luke is with me.” “Ruth clave unto her,” 
« Whither thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge : thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God. * . . The Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
au^ht but death part me and thee.” We see, too, how he who had recorded in such 
graphic words “ ail that Jesus began both to do and teach, until the day in which he was 
taken up, w bad imbibed the spirit of his Divine Master. He had not taught others to 
know Jesus Christ, without coming to. the knowledge of him himself. And so his faith 
was firm in that day of shaking. He was ready to lose his life that he might gain it ; 
and he stands before us, not only as the evangelist who teaches and delights us, but as 
the strong believer and the faithful friend, whose example is as persuasive as his words. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1, 2.-— A solemn charge to Timothy to make full proof of Ms ministry , The 
prospect of his approaching death led the apostle to address his young disciple with deep 
and earnest feeling. 

■ 1. The solemn adjuration. “I charge thee in the sight, of God, and of Christ Jesus, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead, and by his appearing and his kingdom.” The 
object of the apostle is to impart to Timothy a solemn sense of responsibility in the 
discharge of his ministry. 1, All preachers must one day give an account of their 
stewardship. Such a thought ought to stimulate them to greater faithfulness. 2. 
Their responsibility is to God and Jesus Christ, who are Witnesses of their work, as they 
have made them good ministers of the New Testament. 3. Jesus Christ is the Judge of 
the two classes of living and deadsaints, who in the last day shall appear before his 
judgment-seat. All judgment is committed to him, and he will exercise it righteously. 
4. The judgment will take place at u his appearing and his kingdom ; ” that is, at his 
second coming. 5. The reward of fidelity is also held out to faithful servants in con- 
nection with the glory of “ his kingdom 

II. The duties. of the faithful minister, “Preach the Word; be instant in 
season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and teaching." 
1, Bis first and pre-eminent duty is to preach the gospel s because it is the power of God 
to salvation.. There is no injunction. to administer the sacraments, though that would 
be included in his duties. There is nothing, therefore, to justify the higher place which 
Tractarians assign to the sacraments beside the Word. It is a significant fact that the 
success of the apostles, as recorded in the Acts, is never once attributed to the sacra- 
ments, but always to the Word. 2. The minister must have an earnest urgency in every 
part of his work . He must create opportunities where he cannot find them; he must 
work at times both convenient and inconvenient to himself ; he must approach the 
willing opportunely and the unwilling inopportunely. 3. He must reprove , or convince , 
those in error as to doctrine , 4. He must rebuke the unruly, or immoral in life . 5. 
He must “ exhort with all long-suffering and teaching ” — exercising due patience, and 
using all the resources of a sanctified understanding, to encourage men to keep to the 
ways of good doctrine and holiness. — T. C. 

Vers. 3, 4 .—The waywardness and restiveness of so-called Christians afresh incentive 
to fidelity in ministers. This is an argument from the future to tell upon present duty, 

L The reason of the apostasy. “ For the time will come when they will not 
^.endure the sound doctrine.” I. The gospel-doctrine is sound, because it necessitates a 
Mly life , and holds the gratification of sinful passions to he inconsistent with the hopes 
of salvation, 2. Evil men cannot endure it, Because it is so opposed to the corruption 
■ of j^sman nature, and therefore treat it with neglect, if not with contempt. . 3*. The 
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apostle foresees the growth of evil in the Church, and therefore seeks to prepare ministers 
to war against it, 

31. The effect of this moral disgust at the Gospel. “But, having itching ears, 
will heap to themselves teachers after their own lusts." 1, They will not discard the 
ministry absolutely . They will only exchange one class of ministers for another. But 
they will vastly multiply the number of their religious guides. 2. The itch for novelty 
led to the multiplication of teachers. They were fickle, unsettled, and uneasy. T^ey 
wanted to hear new things or smooth things, such as would reflect the caprices of a 
corrupt nature. 3. The reason for the whole rabble of teachers that they gathered to 
themselves is to he found in their wish to have their fancies gratified— “ after their own 
lusts" They wanted indulgent guides, who would flatter the pride of human nature, 
and not lay too great a stress upon the importance of a holy life. The sound doctrine 
was necessarily allied to a pure morality. 

III. The retribution that awaits on such a perversion of judgment. “ And 
will turn away their ears from the truth, and turn aside unto fables.” 1. It is a solemn 
fact in Divine providence , that when men do not like to return to the knowledge of the 
truth » God gives them up to a reprobate mind, so that they lose all relish for sound 
doctrine. 2. It is an equally solemn fact that , if the truth is repudiated, the heart will 
not therefore cease to exercise itself about religious concerns . The heart cannot long 
remain empty. Fables rush in to occupy the place which denies a footing to truth, 
just as infidelity has a vacuum-creating power, which superstition immediately rushes 
in to fill up. What a waste of soul l— profitless fables taken in exchange for soul-saving 
truth 1 — T. & * 

Ter. 5. — The duty of Timothy in trying times, I. “Bur be thou sober in all 
things ” 1. The presence of false teachers necessitated a wakef ul attitude, a constant 
presence of mind, a quick discernment of opportunities for advancing the truth. 2. 
There ought to be a consistently sober and watchful care extending through the whole life 
of the minister, who has to “ give account of souls ” 

IL “Buffer hardship.” 1. If the minister fiars the anger of men, he will not he 
faithful to God. 2. There is a reward for brave suffering. (1 Tim. ii. 3 — 12.) 8, The 
example of the apostle's life was ever before Timothy as a powerful incentive to endurance. 
(1 Tim. iii. 10—12.) * 

III. “Do the work of AN evangelist.” I. There was a separate class of officers 
called evangelists in the apostolic Church (Eph. iv. 11), whose special business was to 
break new ground in the open fields of heathenism or the narrower confines of Judaism. 
They preached the gospel, while pastors shepherded the flocks. But we are not to sup- 
pose that pasters did not also 44 do the work of an evangelist.”, They had saints and 
sinners under their care in all places. 2. As Timothy had been lately occupied in organ- 
izing the Church-life of Ephesus, the admonition was not needless that he should hence- 
forth devote himself to the direct work of evangelization, as the best antidote to heresy 
and impiety. 

IT. “Make full proof of the ministry.” This was to’ be done : 1. By constant 
Mboitts. % By Unswerving faithfulness to God and man. 3. By efforts to save sinners 
and edify saints, which were seen to be successful. Such a man fulfils his ministry, for 
he seeks not' his own things, but the things of Christ. — 1\ C„ 

Tets. 8.’^~ The nearness of the apostles death, and his prospects in connection with 

it He urges Timothy to increased ze’al on account of his own approaching departure. 

L The imminence of his death. “For I am already being offered, and the time of 
toy departure is at hand.” 1. Mark the calmness with which the apostle contemplates a 
violent death. There is no tremor, or hurry, or impatience in bis last days. The 
language is singularly composed. He knew that Hero would soon put an end to his 
life, for that monster of cruelty and crime was even then striking out wildly against 
the Christians. Nothing but an assured hope and a living faith could maintain the 
spirit in such trying circumstances, 2. The apostle is not too preoccupied with his owh 
approoiching ' sufferings to forget the cause for which he is now about to surrender his life. 
He Is nbw more urgent than ever in his instructions to Timothy. 

11. TjqDb* hAjM retrospect of a Useful life. H l have fought the good^ght, 
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I have finished the course, I have kept the faith/’ 1. The good fight enchd. (1) 
Every Christian is a soldier. (2) He has to fight against the threefold enmity of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. (3) He overcomes through faith as his sole weapon 
(1 John v. 4, 5). (4) There is a limit to the duration of the fight. Death ends it. 
2. The race ended . (I) It is a long race; (2) a wearying race; (3) yet a glorious 
race, because it has a happy ending. 3. The faith preserved, (1) It is a precious 
deposit placed in our hands (ch. i. 14). (2) Errorists^ of all sorts are continually 

striving to wrest it out of our hands by their specious sophistries. (3) Believers keep 
it safest who treasure it in their hearts as well as their minds. 

III. The biassed prospects in store for him. “ Henceforth there is laid up for 
me the crown of righteousness, wdiich the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give to me 
at that day : and not only to me, but also to all them that have loved his appearing,” 

1. The reward, “The crown of righteousness.” (1) It was the symbol of excellence 
and glory. (2) It was a recognition of the righteousness of the wearer. It was not 
a crown of ambition. It was not won by inflicting miseries on the human race. 

2. The certainty and manner of its bestowal. (1) It is laid up in reserve securely 

for its wearers. (2) It is conferred (a) as matter of grace, for the Judge “awards” 
it of grace; and (h) as matter of righteousness, for, as righteous Judge, he will not allow 
the works of believers to go unrewarded (Rev. xiv. 13). 3. The character of those 
receiving the reward* “ Them that have loved his appearing.” (I) Believers do not 
dread Christ's appearance in judgment. (2) They look forward with hope, satisfaction, 
and joy , to the day of final account. (3) Allwho love him noio will love him at his 
appearing, when they shall see him in his glory. (4) 'The day of reward; the day of 
judgment.—T. C. ■ ■vk'k; ■ . T/ 

Vers. 9 — 12. — The apostle’s loneliness and need of assistance cmd comfort The 
longing for sympathy and help in his hour of trial was natural. “ Do thy diligence 
to come shortly unto me.” There were several reasons for his desire to see Timothy, 
apart from the natural anxiety to see the most attached of his faithful disciples. 

I. The apostle had been deserted by Demas. “ Dertias hath forsaken me.” 
1. This brought great distress to the apostle: (1) Because Demas had been a fellow- 
labourer and friend (Col. iv. 14). (2) Because he forsook him at a critical time in his 
personal history, when he was already disheartened by the Asiatic deserters and in 
the near prospect of death. (3) Because there was a special need for such as Demas 
to stand by the gospel in the city which was the heart of paganism, and to show 
courage and constancy in persecution. 2. The cause of the desertion was more dis- 
tressing. “ Having loved this present world.” It may have been love of life or love 
of ease, or the desire to get back to old associations at Thessalonica (probably his native 
place), or the desire for pleasure or wealth. But it was a fatal pas.- ion. The love of 
this world is inconsistent with the true life, for all that is in the world is evil — “the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life.” It is all, in the present order 
of things, opposed to God and destructive to man. Nothing but Christ can deliver 
us from the power of this present evil world (Gal. i. 4). 

II. The apostle was now almost alone. Other fellow-labourers had gone on 
their errands of usefulness to various quarters — no doubt with his heart’s consent : 
Crescens to Galatia ; Titus to Dalmatia, on the Adriatic ; Tychicus, an old friend, and 
once before sent to Ephesus, goes back there by the apostle’s directions. Luke alone 
of all the ministers of Christ keeps the aged apostle company ; for though such brethren 
as Eubulus, Pudens, Linus, and Claudia now dutifully attend upon him, yet the 
apostle is anxious to see Timothy, and begs that Mark may accompany him, for 
“he is useful to me for ministering,” both in evangelistic and in personal service. 
— T. ; 0. 

Ver. 13. — The apostle's directions concerning his doke. It has been considered 
beneath the dignity of inspiration that there should be such a trivial record. But the 
criticism is singularly superficial. 

I. The apostle’s directions. “ The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, "bring 
whea#fhou comest, and the books, especially the parchments,” 1* There is no evidence 
that the cloke was an ecclesiastical vestment for there is no evidence of vestments being 
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worn at all in the primitive Church. It was a thick cloke or mantle which the apostle 
nmled in view of the approaching winter, IPs death rn ght be near at hand, but, 
as its day was uncertain, it was natural he should provide against the winter cold. 
2 . It ta (8 a precious consignment that ivas left with Carpus , the Christian disciple, 
at Trails. It included, besides his cloke, books and parchments. (1) Even, an apostle 
could not do without books for his ministry. (2) The parchments were more valuable 
than the books, containing, a's they did probably, some of his own writings, if not the 
Holy Scriptures, PH • 

II. The significance of the apostle’s directions. 1. The request concerning 
his cloke impU'd that he was a poor man,. as toeU as exposed to hardship and cold. 
2. It suggests that he was partially deserted by the Roman Christians. Why could 
they not give him or lend him a cloke? What had become of the Roman Christians 
who met him, so many years before, fifty miles from the city, and gave him such a 
hearty welcome? 3. It proves his personal independence. He will not ask a cloke 
from any one. — T. C. 

Vers. 14, 15. — The warning against Alexander the coppersmith . I, The character 
of this man. “ Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil , . . for he greatly 
withstood onr words.” This implies that he had been at Rome, and was still an enemy 
to the gospel (I Tim. i. 20), as in the day when the apostle delivered him and 
Hymemeus over to Satan at Ephesus. Probably trade-interests may have inspired 
the fierceness of bis hatred to the apostle, for he may have been an idol-maker. Pie 
was insulting and spiteful and obstinate in Ms gainsaying. 

II. The retribution that would overtake him. “ The Lord will render to him 
according to his works.” 1. This is to state a fact in Divine providence , quite irre- 
spective of the apostle’s wishes or feelings. 2. Transgressors against the cause of God 
have to reckon in the last resort , not with humble apostles, but with God himself. 

XXL ‘Warning against his wavs. “Of whom be thou ware also.” He was a 
heretic and a blasphemer, and as such had been delivered to Satan, and was still 
perversely opposed to the truth. Timothy was warned to he watchful against liis 
devices. It was no personal injury, but resistance to the gospel, that dictated this 
counsel. — T. C. * 

Vers. 16 — 18. — The apostle's trial before Nero, with its memorable incidents . L His 
desertion by man. “At my first defence no one took my part, but all forsook 
me; may it not belaid to their account.” 1. The apostle had to make his defence 
before the emperor. There is no record of the nature of the charge. It was probably 
a charge of sedition or disobedience to the pagan authorities, which, on account of 
the close complication of civil and religious duties in the state, could not be explained 
to the satisfaction of a ruler jealous of civil obedience. 2. The saints at Rome deserted 
the apostle through fear. They failed to support him either by their presence, their 
sympathy, or their witness in his favour. Their weakness and timidity must have 
been a sore trial to the apostle. Yet he could remember that his Divine Master had 
been similarly deserted in his last hours. 3. The apostle's prayer for these timorous 
saints. “ May it not be laid to their account.” This implies : (1) That they had been 
guilty of a grave trespass in forsaking the apostle. (2) That a single sin, unpardoned, 
would be destructive to the saints. (3) That the apostle had a deep interest in their 
welfare, (a) He would be concerned for the great weakness of their faith, with its 
accompanying depression and discomfort ; (b) for the effects of their weakness on the 
high repute of the gospel ; (c) and he would seek their restoration in the very spirit 
of his Divine Master. 

II. If man forsook him, he was not forsaken by God. “Rut the Lord stood 
by me, and strengthened me ; that through me the message might be fully proclaimed, 
and that all the Gentiles might hear.” Like his Divine Master, he might say, “ Yet 
I am not alone, because the Father is with me.” 1. The Divine support accorded to 
Mm. The secret but gracious presence of the Lord delivered him from all unworthy 
lea? s of man. ^ He would feel, “If God be for us, who can be against us?” Ho was 
strengthened inwardly unto all long-suffering with joyfulness; so that he could make 
his defence with all clearness and courage, with ail presence of mind* and with all 
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freedom of thought and expression, 2, The end of this Divine Support was that ike 
gospel might be still more fully known at Borne and elsewhere by all Gentiles . 

III. The effect of his defence, “And I was delivered out of the mouth, of the 
lion.’* He had, for a time, escaped condemnation, Nero was the cruel lion out of 
whose power the Lord had delivered him. 

IV. The apostle’s anticipation of a still higher deliverance. “And the 
LopI will deliver me from every evil work, and will save me unto his heavenly 
kingdom.” 1. This is no declaration that the apostle shall escape death , for he had 
already spoken of himself as “ already being offered” (Vcr. 6.) 2. It is a declaration, 
that he shall be carried beyond the sphere of evil in every form , and translated securely 
into the heavenly kingdom . All the evil influences at work around him would not 
affect him. There is not a note of fear in his last days. 

V. Ascription of glory to his Divine Deliverer. “To whom he the glory for 
ever and ever” 1. The glory is here ascribed to the Son of God , an express evidence of 
his Divinity. 2. There is no time more appropriate for such an ascription of glory as 
after deliverance from death and evil. — T. C, 

Vers. .19 — 22. — Salutations and personal notices. I. Salutations. “ Salute Prisca 
and Aquila, and the house of Onesiphorus.” 1. The apostle remembers his absent friends 
in his solitude , but especially those who gave him such heafty co-operation at Corinth 
or Ephesus. 2. He likewise transmits to Timothy the Christian salutations of Euhulus, 
Pudens, Linus, and Claudia, Roman saints, of eminence and grace in the Church, 
yet who failed to stand by him on his memorable trial. 

II. Notices. “Erastus abode at Corinth.” Probably the chamberlain of that city 

(Rom, xvi, 22), who once showed much kindness to the apostle, and afterwards accom- 
panied Timothy on a journey into Macedonia (Acts xix. 22). <f Trophimus I left at 
Miletus sick.” This was a Gentile Christian of Ephesus, whose presence with the 
apostle at Jerusalem caused such an uproar (Acts xxi. 29). Miletus was a seaport 
of Oaria, thirty miles from Ephesus. Trophimus would have been with the apostle 
at Rome, probably, but for his sickness. The apostle left him at Miletus, probably, 
shortly before bis present imprisonment. - 

III. ^Final words for Timothy. “ Do thy diligence to come before winter.” We 
see here the tender anxiety of the apostle to see his young friend before death. If he 
did not come at once, the severities of the winter might prevent his journey altogether. 
“The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace be with you.” We have here a 
double benediction — one addressed singly to Timothy, the other to Timothy and the 
Ephesian Church. The presence of Christ -would be his comfort and stay in every 
difficulty, and strengthen him for every duty. — T. C. 

Ve*. 2. — The apostolic injunction * “ Preach the Word.” Timothy had not to create 
a gospel, but to preach one; and the “ Word” is broad and vast enough for any preacher. 
The cross has for its circumference all truth, and is to be carried into alL spheres of life. 

I. Preach it with instancy. It is not a mere philosophy to interest students as 
an esoteric study ; nor is it a mere elaborate theological thesis to be proven true. It 
has to do with “the present salvation ” and the future well-being of man. Instancy ; 
fori 1. The season may be only now. To-morrow preacher or hearer, or both, may be 
gone. 2. The truth can never be out of -season, We need it always — in ail places, in 
all our duties, temptations, and trials, 

II. Preach it with authority. That is, with the authority of truth, not your 
own ex-caihedra authority. “ Meekly ; M but not as though your congregations 
were patrons to be pleased; or Bui u brims to try your opinions. Modestly ; but with 
authority; not, as I said, your own authority, but the authority of truth, which has its 
own witness within. Bo you will reprove men fearlessly, never hiding them from 
themselves by cunning words of flattery. And you will “ rebake ” — for evil soon spreads 
if it be not exposed and condemned at once — just as Nathan boldly faced David, and 
said, “ Thou art the man.” 


Ill, Preach it with exhortation, The teacher is not to be merely a scornful 
satiris^of immorality — a sort of Juvenal. Nor is he to be a lightning-conductor of 
Divine wrath; he is to seek to save men. He has not done his work when he has 
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revealed the Law of God against evil. He is to remember that the Christ he preaches 
is the Son of man who is come, “not to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved.” 1. Long-suffering is to be the spirit of his method . Remembering 
that humanity is frail and fallen, the preacher must be sympathetic, as himself ^ needing 
mercy. 2. Doctrine is to be his remedy . The great revelation of a Divine Saviour and 
the promised Spirit, the Comforter. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 6. — Life's evening hour . “ For I am now ready to be offered, and the time 

of my departure is at hand.” St. Paul felt sure that the enemies of the gospel would 
be successful in their designs upon his life. Sooner or later he knew that the lions 
or the flames, the executioner's axe or the cruel cross, would complete his earthly 
course. But as he had made an “ offering ” of his life to Christ, so he was ready in 
death to be offered up for the Masters sake. 

I. The apostolic readiness. Although a prisoner, he had been permitted to be 
a preacher in the neighbouring camp of Caesar’s palace during his first imprisonment at 
Rome. But not so now. Amid the Praetorian Guard alone could he testify now ; and 
as the soldier to whom he was chained by the wrist would often be changed, he had 
the opportunity of speaking to each one in tum the good word of the kingdom of God. 
Iiis imprisonments had been preceded by missionary journeys, in which he had planted 
Churches of Christ everywhere — Churches which had become centres of evangelization 
and edification. He was “ready;” for his character had been moulded by “great 
tribulation;” so that his soul was purified by the grace of God working there the self- 
conquests of his nature. The righteous indignation of a strong nature — which we know 
full well once in his apostolate would have "been aroused at his adversaries— had been 
softened into a calm submission to the Divine will, and he was conscious that God 
would take care of Ms own Church in the perilous times which had come. Moreover, 
Timothy was there to take up the great work and to preach the Word. Paul was ready 
for the “ rest ; ” and the “ rest ” was ready for him. 

II. The apostle’s time, “ The time of my departure” All our times are in God’s 
hand : " the time to be born and the time to die ” This was with Paul no fatalistic 
creed; he did not forget that there was a divinely wise will ordering all. 1. Death was 
a departure. It was not the habit of St. Paul to dwell on death in itself, but rather on 
its glorious issues to the Christian. The faith was strong in him. The motion- Mors 
jrnua mice — “ Death is the gate of life,” was the spirit of his creed. 2. But death 
tvas not the departure of the Christ. He was here. By his Spirit he was still working 
in the hearts of all who believed. The Christ in him was the Christ in Timothy too ; 
and St. Paul well knew that the triumphant chariot of the Redeemer stops at no man’s 
grave.— W. M. S. 

Yer* 7. — The battle finished. “I have fought a good fight” Nothing in nature 
is more beautiful than the all-glorious sunset ; even the storm-clouds make it a more 
magnificent scene. So it was with St. Paul. Amid the threatening clouds of perse- 
cution the Saviours glory shone all around and about him, and lighted up the dark 
firmament of the martyr-experiences. 

I. The past eight. He was a man of war in the best sense, and had fought a good 
fight. He bad conflicts in himself — “ fightings without, and fears within.” He had 
opposition from the Jews of the ancient Church, and from the Judaistic Christians, who 
were trying to pervert the gospel! Rome, that dreaded sedition, looked upon him as 
a stirrer-up of strife, and though St, Paul was not an enemy of Cgesar, this gave Cajsar’s 
enemies an opportunity for casting opprobrium on him. He had, too, as we ail have, 
invisible enemies, so that he did not war only “against flesh and blood.” The past fight 
was a, lifelong one with him, for he had at first to withstand even his Christian 
coadjutors in his determination to proclaim and to preserve the universality and 
spirituality of the gospel kingdom ; he boldly and triumphantly withstood even Peter to 
the face, and so gave to the Church of all ages the Magna Charta of its Divine freedom, 

JI* The finished course. He could look back upon the racecourse now, and he 
'firies his imagery. Now he introduces the idea of the Grecian games. We can see 
the eager athlete girding his loins for the race — a race which taxed all his energy. In 
heat and cold, amidst enemies and friends, St. Paul “pressed toward the mark.” 'There 
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is no tone of finality, however, about his language in the strictest sense. The end 
was only a post which he had to pass, not a grave in which he had to sleep. For to him 
to live was Christ, and to die was gain. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 8. — The great reward, 44 Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness.” This is the key-note. Many successful Roman generals and some 
of the philosophers of the old world committed suicide in weariness and disgust of life. 
To live was ennui , and worse ; for all was 44 vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

I. The future is provided for. 44 Henceforth [or, 4 as to the rest ’] there is laid up 
for me.” Christ will not let any one of his faithful servants go uncrowned ; all receive 
the prize— -only their crown will be the perfecting of character, as the flower blossoms in 
Its summer beauty. Heaven is the everlasting summer of the saints ; and there 44 the 
crown of righteousness,” which never was fully attained upon earth, will he given to all 
those who endure unto the end. Sometimes it is called 44 the crown of glory,” sometimes 
“ the crown of righteousness,” and sometimes 44 the crown of life;” for the crowns of 
God are not the tinsel of earth’s corruptible gold, but crowns of conscience, mind, and 
character — in one word, crowns of life, 

II. The righteous Judge will be there. He before whom all hearts are open, 
he whose judgment is according to knowledge, and who understands all the unknown 
and unnoticed conflicts of every earnest soul. He is the righteous Judge. Human 
judgment at its best cannot be perfectly righteous— it may approach to it, but 44 What 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him ? ” Hone, 
indeed, but himself and God. 

III. The universal Church will share in the coronation. 44 And not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love Ms appearing? Some men dread that appearing. 
They never have liked thoughts of God, and how shall they like the presence of God? 
Those who have lived in pleasure, and said to God, 44 Depart from us!” may well tremble at 
his appearing. But the true Christian, who has walked by faith, loves Christ’s appearing. 
1. We long to see equity or righteous judgment triumphant in the universe. So much 
judgment seems to miscarry now. 2. We long to see the Saviour, whom not having 
seen, we love ; for at his appearing 44 we shall be like Mm, for we shall see him as he 
is.” St. Paul was no rhapsodist, but he desired to depart and be with Christ, which was 
far better.—' W„ M. S. 

Ver .21. — Timothy's presence desired, 44 Do thy diligence to come before winter.” 
Travelling would be difficult then, if not impossible, and perhaps the white snow would 
be the shroud of the apostle. Anyway, he has been delivered once for a brief space out 
of the mouth of that lion — Hero. But it is not easy to believe that this ferocious 
lion, satiated for the time with blood, should seek to devour him no more. But a 
Roman prison in winter is a very desolate place, and he who has been hurried from 
place to place by his keepers has left even his warm cloke behind him, and hopes to 
cover himself with that black goat’s-hafr skin when winter comes. Bring the cloke, 
Timothy, and the papyrus books — old vellum manuscripts, perhaps the roll of Isaiah 
and the prophets ; let not Timothy forget them , for there are songs of prisoners in 
those inspired prophetic rolls. And let Timothy remember that St. Paul wants to see 
his face again. 

I. Here is absence of murmuring. We may and ought to learn what the gospel 
can achieve. Here is Paul prevented from preaching, with arrest laid on all his 
missionary work. In a dreary Roman dungeon he is 44 persecuted, but not forsaken ; ” 
44 struck down, but not destroyed.” Yet mark this— he never suffered one murmuring 
word to pass his lips, 

II. Here is presence of greeting. He would cheer Timothy, and sends him 
various greetings, from the Roman saints, as we may see by their names— Eubulus, 
Pudens, Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren— send greeting. What sublime self- 
abnegation there was in St Paul I Forgetful always of himself ! How like the Master ! 
In the hour of expected dissolution he is thinking only of others. — W. M. S. 

JPfrs. 1 Solemn charge to Timothy, I, Charged to be faithful W the per- 
formance of ms official duties. 1. Witnessing the charge, (X) Christ associated 
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with God. “ I charge thee in the sight of God, and of Jesus Christ.” Unseen by 
Timothy, they were really present as Witnesses of the charge now to be laid on him.' 
The first Witness, who is the First Person of the Godhead, is simply designated God. 
It is the highest, most comprehensive, of names. With God is associated the historical 
Jesus with the Divine commission. While the apostle is very careful to place himself 
and other ministers at a distance from Christ (1 Cor. ill), lie does not hesitate to bring 
him into the closest association with God. The spirits of the departed cannot com- 
municate with us; but Jesus, who died thirty-eight years before the writing of this 
Epistle, is thought of as present with Paul in his dungeon, witnessing to the charge in 
all its particulars that is to be sent on to Timothy. (2) Christ at the time of greatest 
solemnity for Timothy. “ Who shall judge the quick and the dead.” Timothy is not 
mentioned; but, as the quick and the dead are all-inclusive, he was to regard himself 
as included. The time was to come when Christ was to return to earth. Before his 
judgment-seat were to be gathered the quick (suddenly changed) and the dead (raised 
from their graves). Timothy (changed or awakened) would have to take his place 
along with others, to give an account to the Judge especially of his official work. 
(3) Christ at the time of greatest joy to his people. “And by his appearing and his 
kingdom.” Christ is now concealed from human view, and men may dispute his being 
the Bon of God, may dispute the fact that he died. At his appearing, his relation to 
the Father and to human salvation will be made clear beyond ail possibility of doubt. 
Christ is now reigning, but there is not a full acknowledgment of his power. Many 
never think of his reigning at all. The time is to come when his kingdom is to be 
established as it is not established now — established in the full acknowledgment of 
his power — established to know neither modification nor end. On his return to heaven 
he is to come into a certain subordination to the Father, and yet is the order of things 
that is to last through eternity called his kingdom. To his people the time of his 
appearing, and from which his kingdom dates, will be full of joy as the time when 
t heir Master shall be publicly honoured, and when their own sharing with him shall 
stand out in its full meaning. Timothy must not, by unfaithfulness, take from the joy 
of the future disclosure of Christ to him. 2. Particulars of the charge. These are 
given in rapid succession, without connecting words, by which there is gain in force. 
(I) Duty of preaching. “Preach the Word.” The Word, i.e. of God, was what hg was 
to preach ; but the stress is more on the preaching. That was his work ; let him preach, 
preach; let him utter Divine truth; let him utter it loudly as a herald, so that men 
may hear. (2) Season for preaching. “Be instant in season, out of season.” He was 
to be ready for every opportunity of preaching. He was to have his stated season for 
preaching, so that men might know when they could hear the Word; but be was also 
to preach beyond the stated season. His season was to be every season, i.e. within 
natural and moral limits. He was to preach, strength permitting, whenever an oppor- 
tunity of doing good thereby was presented to him. (3) Parts of preaching . “ Reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and teaching.” He was to reprove, i.e . to expose 
the real nature of sin. He was to rebuke, i.e. to impute blame for sin. He was to 
. exhort, i.e. to use persuasion against continuing in sin, and toward leading a better life. 
He' was to execute the three offices of a reprover, rebuker, exhorter, with all long- 
suffering — not vehemently, but, as with all proper restraint on himself, so with all 
proper consideration for others; and with all teaching — not uninfcelligently, but with 
. repeated instruction, and not out of his own thoughts, but out of the Word. 

II. ^ Argument drawn from a disturbed future. 1. The into! er ableness of sound 
doctrine. “For the time will come when they will not endure the sound doctrine/’ 
The sound or healthful teaching, according to 1 Tim. iii. 16, is that which, founded < n 
the facts of redemption, leads to godliness. Men find it intolerable, because it binds 
them down to thoughts and courses which are contrary to “ their own lusts.” 2. The 
teachers that spring up for those who find sound doctrine intolerable. H But, having 
itching ears, will heap to themselves teachers after their own lusts.” Their relief is 
not to get rid of all teachers (which would be too drastic), but to get teachers after 
their own lusts. These teachers are the birth and reflection of their own deprav< d 
iv-ntiments. Those who strive to have their desires regulated by the Word of Qod are 
satisfied with the gospel teachers; those who have their desires unregulated (i.e. mkhe 
state of lusts) are not easily satisfied, “Having itching ears, they heap to themselves 
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teachers/* They have a constant uneasy feeling which seeks to 1 e gratified with new 
teachers,, both many and indiscriminate, 8. The abandonment of th se who have itching 
ears to myths * “ And will turn away their ears from the truth, and turn aside unto 
tables/* Their duty is to turn their ears to the truth, but, as they have itching ears, 
. they turn aside to listen to fables — not truth, hut inventions. When men do not find 
the truth agreeable to the ear, they may take the wildest fancies, the most childish 
beliefs. There were anticipations of these myths of the future with which Timothy 
had to do. 

III. Charge resumed, 1. Sobriety* “ But be thou sober in all things/* Those 
who had to do with myths had not clearness and caution of mind, but were intoxicated 
with their own wisdom. Timothy was to avoid their fault. There is a sobriety which 
is germane to the truth. It does not flatter a man, but keeps him to the humility of 
fact. It may deeply move him, but does not take away his clearness and caution, It 
does not, like many myths of the false teachers, morbidly excite the imagination, or 
leave room for morbid gratification, but acts as a principle of self-restraint. Timothy, 
in seeking to influence others, was to exercise all self-restraint in manner and matter 
of preaching and in personal dealing. 2, Hardihood. “ Buffer hardship/ 5 This is 
not the first time that he has been thus exhorted. In eh, ii. 8 there was the added 
idea of association with Paul. The exhortation is reintroduced in this comprehensive 
charge, again and more impressively to remind him of hardships that he might expect 
in his future ministry. 8. His evangelistic office* “Do the work of an evangelist/ 5 
There was need to remind Timothy of this, inasmuch as for the time he was settled in 
Ephesus. Paul had been very much of an evangelist, Le, an itinerant preacher, himself. 
However important the establishing of congregations, he was not to overlook the 
importance of circulating the gospel, with a view to new congregations being formed. 
4. All the parts of Ms ministry to be attended to, u Fulfil thy ministry/ 5 He has 
mentioned one part; in the concluding direction he includes all. His ministry was 
partly determined by his talents and circumstances. He was rightly to proportion 
between the various parts of his ministry, giving each the attention to Which it was 
entitled, though one might be attended with greater hardship than another. He was 
to fill up the Divine measure in all, and to the end of his life. 

IV. Consideration drawn from the apostde’s end. 1. Bis end approaching* 
First mode of conceiving of his end, “For I am already being offered/ 5 The force uf 
the connection is that Timothy was to be faithful, because Paul was no longer to 
remain to carry on Christ’s work. Upon him the mantle of his master was to fa L 
The language in which Paul describes his end is Jewish, and sacrificial, in its colouring. 
The conclusion of the sacrifice was the libation, or pouring out of the drink offering t f 
wine around the altar. His service of Christ had been ail of the nature of sacrifice . 
He “counted not his life dear unto himself/ 5 He was among those who, fur Christ’s 
s ike, were killed all the day long, who were accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 
There was now only the concluding libation, viz. the pouring out of his blood as a 
martyr around Christ’s altar. The concluding ceremony was already commenced, in 
what he was suffering in his dungeon. It had a j ainful significance, and a rlcu signifi- 
cance too; for it was as the pouring out of strong wine (Numb, xxviii. 7). Second 
mode of conceiving of his end, “And the time of my departure is come.” The word 
translated “departure” has a common nautical application, viz. to the loosening of 
two cable that binds the vessel to land, that it may speed on to its destination. By 
liis martyrdom the connection between Paul and earth was to be let loose, that he 
might speed, as with the quickness of lightning, to the haven where he was for evt r 
to rest. The time of the loosening was all but come; there on the pier was the man 
appointed to let. slip the fastenings. 2. Feelings ivith which he regarded his approach- 
ing end, (1) Consciousness of faithfulness in view of the past. First mode of con- 
ceiving of his faithfulness . “I have fought the good fight/ 5 The language is taken 
from the games. The fight is to be interpreted as the fight of faith. It is the good 
fight, being on behalf of Christ, on behalf of souls. He had the testimony of his con- 
fidence that he had “fought the good fight/ 5 By faithful preaching, by holy example, 
by fervent prayers, by patient sufferings, he had sought to advance Christ's cause, be 
had s$$ght to save souls. How the end of the conflict was come, in tie being left hut 
its effects, these effects partly shown in his own wearied frame. Second mode of con- 
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ceiving of his faithfulness. “ I have finished the course.” The language is taken 
specially from the racecourse. At one point we find him nobly anxious to finish his 
course (Acts xx. 24). At another point we find him conscious of the space that lay 
between him and the goal (Phil. iii.). Here he is conscious of his standing at the goal. 
He had finished his course, not in the sense of having done with it, but in the sense 
of having done what properly belonged to it. He had followed on (after the Master), 
without stopping, without abating zeal, till he now had come up to the goal. Third 
mode of conceiving of his faithfulness. “ I have kept the faith.” He had been specially 
entrusted with the talent of the Catholic faith. It had been his, to let it be known 
that Christ was the Friend of man, that as Incarnate God he had made infinite satisfac- 
tion for sin, that he was longing to embrace all in his saving love. Amid all tempta- 
tions to lose it, to substitute something else for it, he had kept it inviolate. He had 
not allowed the truth to suffer in his hands; nor must Timothy allow it to suffer in 
his hands now that more depended on him. (2) Full assurance of hope in vieio of the 
future, (a) Present laying up. “ Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of 
righteousness.” There is the idea of laying up, as for future use or enjoyment. What 
was laid up was the crown of righteousness, is. the reward of him who conquers, and 
of him who rightfully conquers. In the Christian view this is he who does the work 
which is appointed for him by Christ. From that time forth the crown of righteous- 
ness was laid up for him. To such a height the assurance of the apostle rose. There 
was no self-exalting element in his assurance, as though he had been working in his 
own strength, or as though he had the deciding of what, comparatively, his reward was 
to be. But that, from his experience of assisting grace in the doing of his work, he 
was among those who were to be crowned, he had no more doubt than he had of his 
own existence. (5) Future lestowal. “ Which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give to me at that day ” The Rewarder is the Lord — whose prerogative is indisputable. 
He is to reward at that day — the day of the future by pre-eminence. He is then to 
act as the righteous Judge — whose judgments are all to be founded on righteousness. 
From his reserved treasures he is to bring forth the crown due to faithful service, and 
place it on his head, (c) General occasion. “And not only to me, but also to all 
them that have loved his appearing.” He expressly excludes the thought of his being 
exceptionally crowned. His being crowned would not prevent others, such as Timothy, 
from being crowned. All would be crowned who continued to love Christ’s appearing. 
This event is to be affectionately regarded, because it is the time when his loveliness is 
to be fully displayed,* when also his love for his people is to be fully displayed* It is 
an event which is fitted to purify and elevate our spiritual life. Let it be the test by 
which we try our being included in the number of the faithful. Does it occupy our 
thoughts ? does it inflame our affections ? — R, F. 

Vers. 9 — 22. — Personal. I. Timothy. 1. Requested to come to Rome . “Do thy 
diligence to come shortly unto me.” His formerly expressed longing to see him 
(ch. i. 4) is now turned into a formal request to come, and to come shortly, unto him. 
In the diligence he was to show in this there is not the idea of pure haste, but of the 
utmost haste that was compatible with the interests of Christ at Ephesus. Certain 
arrangements would require to be made, not merely for his journey, but for the carrying 
on of the work after his departure. But as soon as these arrangements could he made 
he was to hasten to him at Rome. 2. Special reason in RauVs isolation. “ For Demas 
forsook me, having loved this present world, and went to Thessalonica; Crescens to 
Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me.” The fundamental reason for the 
request was the apostle’s approaching martyrdom ; hut there was an additional and 
special reason in his isolation at Rome, This should not have been the case; for 
Demas, who had been his trusted assistant, had been there, and if he had done his 
duty would still have been with him. But he forsook him in his hour of distress, 
which may probably be associated with his first defence (ver. 16). The reason for 
desertion was that he loved the present world. We are not to understand world in the 
ethical sense in which it is sometimes used; the world as it has become by the entrance 
of sin, in opposition to the w’orld as it was intended to he. He loved the good things of 
■the world — absence from the scene of peril, ease in his own home — in prefe^nce to 
/what would have advantaged him in the future world— bravely standing by Paul and 
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lovingly ministering to Ms sufferings. The conduct of Demas was dastardly and cruel, 
calculated to destroy Ms influence as a Christian teacher. We are not warranted in 
saying that it excluded after-penitence and wrecked Ms destiny. It has been his 
earthly destiny to be associated with a black act done to one of the noblest of men at 
a time when his nobility shone forth most clearly. In explanation of Ms isolation, 
Paul mentions without comment the departure of Crescens to Galatia, and of Titus to 
Dalmatia. In their case we may -understand that there was not desertion of Paul, but 
pressure of Christian work and a mission from Paul. The only one of Paul’s assistants 
who was with him was Luke, so often mentioned in connection with Paul. In connec- 
tion with the mention of his name here, it is remarkable that he who was with Paul 
during Ms second imprisonment in Rome only brings down the apostolic history to the 
period of the first imprisonment there. With the exception of Luke there were no 
Christian workers with Paul who could enter intelligently and sympathetically into 
his plans and render assistance on the spot. 3, Requested to take Mark , and bring 
him with him . “Take Mark, and bring him with thee: for he is useful to me for 
ministering. But Tyehicus I sent to Ephesus.” After what had happened, the 
honourable mention of Mark in CoL iv. 10 and again here is honourable to Paul His 
opinion of Mm had undergone great change. He had made a firm stand against him 
as an unsuitable companion in labour; now he bases his request for the presence of the 
evangelist at Rome on his being useful for ministering. Tyehicus, who is warmly 
commended in Eph. vi. 21, had been thus useful; but he had been under the necessity 
of sending him on amission to Ephesus. The ministering to be thought of was not 
so much to Paul the prisoner as to Paul in his imprisonment planning for the future of 
Christianity. These, then, we are to think of as the three workers who surrounded 
the apostle in Rome as he neared hia martyrdom — Timothy, Mark, Luke. They were 
men of like spirit, to whom he could freely communicate his plans and also the 
enthusiasm necessary for carrying them out. All three had the evangelistic faculty. 
If Timothy had more of the administrative faculty, marking him out as, more than 
the other two, the successor of Paul, they had more of the literary faculty, marking 
them out for service to future generations. 4. Requested to bring belongings of the 
apostle with him from Troas. “ The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, bring 
whem thou comest, and the books, especially the parchments.” The apostle had not 
lived accumulate property; and none would be much the richer by what he left 
behind. He possessed a cloke, which some friend may have gifted to him — a large 
warm cloke for winter, when lately at Troas — since the previous winter, we may 
suppose — he had not been able to bring it with him, but had left it with Carpus. As 
Timothy would pass Troas on Ms way to Rome, he is requested to bring it with him. 
Paul did not, in the spirit of modem monasticism, court suffering ; he provides against 
the coming winter, even when that winter was to bring his martyrdom. He also 
possessed books , which are a necessity for the preacher. He who has influenced so 
many by Ms books was himself influenced by the books of others. He also possessed 
parchments, on which he laid greater stress as his own compositions, containing records 
and statements of truth in which he was deeply interested, as fitted to keep the 
current of Christianity clear and pure. Timothy, who in the First Epistle is charged 
to attend to reading, would find in these books and parchments good pabulum and 
companionship on his journey from Troas to Rome. 

IL Alexander. 1. His injurious conduct “ Alexander the coppersmith did me 
much evil.” The fact of his being styled the coppersmith seems to point to his being 
distinguished from others of the same name. We would not, thereiore, identify him 
with the Alexander of the First Epistle, or the Alexander of the Acts of the Apostles. 
We may conclude, from the language, that he bore personal animosity to Paul. 2. The 
RigMer in heaven. “The Lord will render to him according to Ms works.” This is 
very different from invoking a curse on Alexander. He found, it in Ms heart to make 
matters much worse for Paul. The Lord would judge between them. This would 
issue in evil to Alexander, unless his present spiteful works were followed by 
repentance. 3. No confidence to be placed in Mm. “ Of whom be thou ware also ; for 
he greatly withstood our words/’ Paul had good reason to be on his guard against 
e can understand his having a certain connection with Christianity, which 
would give him all the more power to injure Paul. But he had not the spirit o; 
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Christianity, when 6n the occasion, we may suppose, of the first defence, , he made 
injurious statements aeainsfc the great champion of Christianity. If he still professed 
in be a friend of Christianity at a distance from Borne, he was to be regarded with 
suspicion. 

HI, Paul. 1. First defence, i( At my first defence.” This first defence was in 
connection with a second imprisonment, of which there can be no doubt. The account 
of Eusebius is that ** after defending himself successfully, it is currently reported tfyaf 
the apostle again went forth to proclaim the gospel, and afterwards came to Borne a 
second time, and was martyred under Nero ” home would place an interval of five 
years between the first and second imprisonments. We have not the means of knowing 
the precise charge against which he had to defend himself on this second occasion. 
There is apparently this fact to go upon, that, after the conflagration of Borne which 
was attributed by Nero to the Christians, Paul as their leader was liable at any moment 
to be arrested. The supposition is adopted by some that on this ground he was 
arrested at Nicopolis, where Titus was to join him (Titus iii. 12), and taken across 
the Adriatic to Borne. His trial, which does not seem this time to have been long 
delayed, was yet recent ; for Timothy had not been informed of it. The trial would 
probably take place, not before Nero, as on the previous occasion, but before the city- 
prefect, who, as more the emperor’s creation, was supplanting the regular judges. The 
scene of the trial would probably be in one of the basilicas in the Homan forum, where 
a large audience could be accommodated. A dense ring,” says Pliny, “ many circles 
deep, surrounded the scene of trial. They crowded close to the judgment-seat itself, 
and even in the upper part of the basilica both men and women pressed close in the 
eager desire to see (which was easy) and to hear (which was difficult).” We may 
conclude, from the language here (first defence), and also from his being still in bonds 
as a malefactor (ch. ii. 9), that the trial resulted neither in his condemnation nor in 
his full acquittal. Some imagine that he was acquitted on a first charge; but that 
there was a second charge on which lie was yet to be tried. The more probable 
supposition is that there was a postponement in consequence of the case not being 
clear, and that the apostle was looking forward to a second trial when, on the whole 
rase, he would have to make a second defence. 2. Assistance at his trial. “No one 
took my part, but all forsook me : may it not be laid to their account. But the Lord 
stood by me, and strengthened me; that through me the message might be fully pro- 
claimed, and that all the Gentiles might hear.” He had not the assistance which was 
usually enjoyed by the accused on his trial. No stress need he laid on the absence of 
a professional advocate; for Paul was well able to defend himself. But there was no 
one beside him to give him countenance. There was no one— -which would have 
rendered great assistance— to come forward and testify that his relation to the Homan 
law, in his conduct and teaching, had been all that Romans could have desired. It 
was his fortune to be put in the position in which his Master had been put before him. 
•“ All,” he says, “ forsook me.” The resemblance extended not merely to his position, but 
to his gentleness of spirit. The Master had said on the cross, “Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do.” The servant echoes this sentiment when he says, 

“ May it not be laid to their account.” The absence of earthly friends was, however, 
more than made up by the presence of a heavenly Friend. This was the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who stood ly him, not merely as his Friend, but as his Advocate, and strengthened 
him as such. That is to say, he supplied him, in matter and spirit, with all that was 
necessary for his defence. This was according to the Master’s own promise, “And 
when they bring you before the synagogues, and the rulers, and the authorities, be 
not anxious how or what ye shall say : for the Holy Spirit shall teach you in that very 
hour what ye ought to say.” We learn that the defence of himself was adroitly turned 
into a defence of the gospel If there was a charge of arson, it would be open to him 
to -show that the gospel did not encourage crime or resistance to the powers. that be. 
It would also fail naturally to him to give a statement of the points, on which, he laid 
greatest stress in his teaching. The assistance he received was of the highest avail; 
for it brought his life-work to its culmination. He had been proclaiming the gospel in 
many places, and in many places the Gentiles had heard. Now, when his opportunity 
had come before Boman officials and before a Roman multitude, .as apparently^ had 
not come before, he could say that, as far as his instrumentality was concerned, his 
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proclamation bad reached its climax, and the last of the Gentiles bad heard. 3. Ills 
description of the result of the trial . “And I was delivered out of the mouth of tho 
lion.” The ancient- opinion, that the lion here was Nero, may be taken as substantially 
correct. We are not to understand that Paul had become personally obnoxious to 
Nero since his acquittal by him. Away from Pome, he may not have attracted the 
attention of the tyrant. But it suited Nero, according to the testimony of Tacitus, 
to ayerfc the rage of the populace from himself to the Christians. As the result of thut 
rage, Paul, as the ringleader of the Christians, was apprehended, and put on his trial. 
In the state of feeling which prevailed, it would be very difficult for Paul to get a calm 
hearing. He was more likely to meet with fierceness than with justice. The Roman 
power, of which Nero was the fit embodiment, was like a lion opening its mouth t> 
devour him. That he was not instantly devoured was nothing less than a miraeL. 
The Lord standing by him, he was delivered out of the mouth of the Iiou. We inu>fc 
not put more meaning into this than it will bear. It simply means that he got a 
respite. Roman fierceness was not then gratified; the lion did not get him then 
between its teeth. But Roman fierceness, consequent on the conflagration, had not 
died out; the lion might again open its mouth on him. 4. Confident hope of future 
and everlasting deliverance . , “ The Lord will deliver me from every evil work, and 

will save me unto his heavenly kingdom.” His respite gave him this confidence, It 
did not make him self-confident; but, mindful of the source whence his respite had 
come, his confidence was in the Lord, that he would deliver him still. It was not 
a deliverance from death that he expected, as appears from the second clause. But it 
was deliverance from all that would intimidate him or unfit him for bearing a worthy 
testimony on the occasion of his second trial. A wicked attempt might be made to 
damage Christianity in him, as may have been made by Alexander on the occasion 
of the first trial. The Lord would not allow that attempt to succeed. Christianity 
would come forth out of the trial untarnished. The issue, so far as he was concerned, 
would be his being placed safely in Christ’s heavenly kingdom. This would he his 
receptacle after and through death. For Christ’s kingdom is already commenced ?u 
heaven. The safe placing of Paul in it meant, on the one side, removal from the 
sphere of all evil, and, on the other side, the coming under the highest conditions of 
happiness in the enjoyment of Christ — barring what is associated with the completing 
of the number of the elect and the reunion of soul and be ely. 5. Doxolgy. “To' 
whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” Doxologv is an accompaniment of 
the highest spiritual mood. It is offered here to the Bun, as elsewhere to the Father. 
For it was the Lord’s assistance that he had enjoyed, and still expected, and into 
whose kingdom in heaven he was, by the same assistance, to be safely brought, it 
would take the ages of ages to declare all that Christ had been and was still to be 
to him. 

IV. Salutations. 1. The distant to 'whom salutations are sent “Salute Prise a 
and Aquila, and the house of Onesiphorus.” Prisca and Aquila were workers with 
Paul, who for his life had laid down their own necks. Prisca being mentioned before 
her husband would seem to point to her characteristics being more remark ihlo. r \ he 
house of Onesiphorus is saluted, apparently for the reason that Onesiphorus himseif 
was dead. Appended notices . “Erastus abode at Corinth: but Trophimus I left at 
Miletus sick. Do thy diligence to come before winter.” Erastus and Trophimus, wh • 
were associated with Ephesus, he did not salute, because they wt*re not at the time 
there, as far as he knew. His feeling with regard to Timothy himself was to have his 
immediate fellowship. Let not winter come on and prevent his coming; for his 
martyrdom was imminent. 2. The near who send their salutations. “Eubuius 
saiuteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren.” The 
brethren in Rome all sent their salutations. They were numerous enough to be known 
as Christians by Nero. The members of the Roman Church whose names are given 
would be specially interested in Timothy. 

V. Benediction. “The Lord be with thy spirit. Grace be with you.” The 
peculiarity of the benediction is that it is twofold — first to Timothy separately, and 
then to Timothy and those with him. What Timothy is to have separately is the 
presen*€*of the Lord with his nobler part; what he is to have along with others is 
undeserved favour,— R. F. 
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THE EPISTLE OF 

PAUL TO TITUS. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER IE 

Ver. 1 . — Knowledge for acknowledging . , 
A.V.; according to for after, A.Y. A ser- 
vant of God ( Bov\os Qsov) ; so in the super- 
scriptions: Bom. i. I; Phil, i, 1, dodAos 
’h jcrov Xpicrrov ; Jas, L 1; 2 Pet i. 1; Jude 
1; Rev. i. X. St Paul also calls himself 
“ the servant of Christ ” (Gal, i. 10) ; and 
the phrase, dovAov Kuptov , occurs in 2 Tim. ii. 
24. But neither “servant of God” nor any 
equivalent is in the superscription of either 

1 or 2 Timothy. “Servant” is a better 
rendering than “slave,” as Farrar renders 
it. An apostle, etc.; as in both 1 and 2 
Timothy, and also in Rom, 1 1 ; 1 Cor. i. 1 ; 

2 Cor. i, 1, etc. ; showing that this is not 
a private letter, but a public and official 
document, conveying official authority to 
Titus over the Church in Crete. According 
to the faith of God's elect. The phrase is 
peculiar to this passage, and the exact force 
of Kara, is not easy to determine (see Bishop 
Ellicott’s notes, who renders jcarct “ for,” 
and explains that “ the faith of God’s elect 
is the destination of the apostleship,” with 
the further explanation that this meaning 
of Kara is about equivalent to “ with special 
reference to,” or “destination for,” as its 
object). It is nearly the same thing to say 
that the true faith, and the perfect know- 
ledge of the truth, and the hope of eternal 
life promised by God, are the sphere in 
which the apostolic office moves and acts, 
“The faith of God’s elect,” etc,, seems to 
imply that there was in some who were not 
elect (1 John ii. Iff, 20) a corruption of the 
faith, a departure from it— a faith that was 
no faith, and something calling itself truth 
which was not “according to godliness,” 
and so to point to rising heresies. 1 The 


5 Chrysostom, however, understands the 
phrase, oAij&dos rtfs tear* to denote 

religioxp#truth as distinguished from any 
other fiqd of truth. 

TITUS. 


authors of these heresies were chiefly Jews 
(ver. 10), of whom there was a considerable 
colony in Crete (Conybeare and Howson, 
vol. ii. p. 475 ; and Lewin, vol. ii p. 387). Ac- 
cording to godliness (for the use of e& <r€&da 
in the pastoral Epistles, see 1 Tim. ii. 2; 
lib 16; iv. 7, 8; vi. 3, 5, 6, II ; 2 Tim, Hi 
5, and notes). 

Ver. 2 . — Who for that, A.V« ; times eternal 
for the world began , A.V, In hope of eternal 
life. This seems to be a further description 
of the scope or sphere of the apostolafce, 
which, as some take ixi, is based upon the 
hope of eternal life. Who cannot lie 
(difevSfis); here only in the New Testa- 
ment, rarely in the LXX., but common in 
classical Greek. The epithet is here used 
to show the certainty of the fulfilment of 
the promise made before the ages (comp. 
Heb. vi, 18 ; Numb, xxiii. 19). Before times 
eternal (see 2 Tim. i. 9, note). The trans- 
lation, “ before times eternal,” conveys no 
sense ; xp^ct td&vioi are “the times of ages 
past ” (Rom. xvi, 25), placed in opposition, 
to the ttaipoi Ifooi, or to the *• now” of 2 Tim. 
i. 10, in which the manifestation of the 
promise took place. 

Ver. 3. — In his own seasons for hath in 
due times, A.V. ,* in the message for through 
preaching , A.V. ; wherewith I was entrusted 
for which is committed unto me, A.Y. In 
Ms own seasons. The margin, its own seasons, 
is preferable (see 1 Tim. ii. 7, note). The 
phrase is equivalent to “the fulness of 
the time” (Gal. iv. 4). Manifested his 
Word. There is a change of construction. 
“The relative sentence passes almost im- 
perceptibly into a primary sentence ” (Butt- 
mann in Huther).; “his Word” becomes 
the object of the verb “ made manifest,” 
instead of “eternal life,” as one would have 
expected. Els Word is the whole revela- 
tion of the gospel, including the Person 
and work of Jesus Christ, Compare St. 
Peter’s address to Cornelius (Acts x. 36). 
This “ Word,” which lay in the mind of God 
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through the ager, and was only dimly 
expressed in the promises given from time 
to time (i Pet. i. 10 — 12), was now “ made 
manifest,” and proclaimed openly in that 
preaching of the gospel of God’s grace 
which was entrusted tp St. Paul. This 
same idea is frequently expressed (see Rom. 
xvi. 25 ; Eph. i. 9, 10; iii. 3—11 ; 2 Tim. i. 
9—1 i; 1 Pet. i. 20). In the message, 
Surely a poor and a false rendering. ’Ey 
KyipfrynaTi means “by the open proclama- 
tion” which St. Paul, as God’s herald, 
Krjpu|, was commanded to make. But this 
is better expressed oy the word t which is 
appropriated to the proclamation of the 
gospel, viz. “preaching.” So, as above 
quoted, Rom. xvi. 25; 2 Tim. i. II, and 
elsewhere frequently. According to the 
commandment (tear’ imTayijv, k.t. A.); Rom, 
xvi. 20; 1 Tim. i 1 (comp. Gal. i. 1). 
God our Saviour (1 Tim, i, 1 ; ii. 3; ch. ii. 
10; iii. 4; Jude 25; and also Luke i. 47). 
Else wherein the New Testament the term 
“ Saviour” (Sarijp) is always applied to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Ver. 4. — My true child for mine oxen son, 
A.V, ; a common for the common , A.V. ; 
grace and pence for grace, mercy, and peace, 
A.V. and T.R. ; Christ Jesus for the Lord 
Jems Christ , A.V. and T.R. My true child 
(yrn*ty : 1 Tim. i. 2) after a common 
faith (mra Kotvfyv rrlartv), In 1 Tim. i. 2 
it is 4u Trlcrrei (where see note). Beyond all 
doubt, Alford is right in both cases in 
rendering “the faith” (see his note on 
1 Tim. t 2). The “common faith” means 
the faith of all God's elect, Grace and peace. 
So the R.T., omitting eA eos, mercy, which 
is found in 1 Tim. i. 2 and 2 Tim. i. 2. 
But the manuscripts vary, and the critics 
are divided as to whether lAeos ought to be 
retained here or not. 

Ver, 5. — Were for are , A.V. ; appoint for 
ordain , A.V. ; gave thee charge for had 
appointed thee , A.V. Left I thee in Crete. 
We have no account of St. Paul’s visit to 
Crete, nor do we know how the gospel was 
first brought to Crete, It may have been 
by seme of those “Cretes” who were at 
Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost, and 
heard 'the apostles speak in their tongue 

the wonderful, works of God” (Acts ii. 11% 
or by other Christian Jews visiting the 
Jewish community in Crete (note to ver. 1). 
If St. Paul was returning from Spain, and 
travelling by ship eastward, Crete would be 
on his way. The importance of the island, 
with which he made some acquaintance on 
ids voyage from Cfesarea to Rome (Acts 
.xxvii. 7, 8), and the large Jewish colony 
there, may naturally have inclined him to 
visit it. How long he. remained there we 
-do not know, but he ‘did not stay long 
enough to organize the Church there com- 


plefelv. There were still things “ want- 
ing” \rh AeWra), as it follows. This 
mention of Crete is an important chrono- 
logical mark. The order of St. Paul's pro- 
gress, as gathered from the three pastoral 
Epistles, is very distinct — Crete, Miletus, 
Troas, Macedonia, Corinth, Nicopolis, Rome. 
He dropped Titus at Crete, and left Timothy 
behind at Ephesus. The Epistle to Titus, 
therefore, is the first of the three pastoral 
Epistles, and this is borne out by another 
circumstance. When he wrote to Titus he 
had not made up his mind whether he 
should send Artemas or Tychicus to take 
his place in Crete when he rejoined the 
apostle (ch. iii. 12), But when he wrote 
2 Timothy he had sent Tychicus to Ephesus 
to replace Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 12), and 
Titus had already joined him, and been sent 
on by Mm to Dalmatia, presumably from 
Nicopolis, Set in order (imdiopB&crr}') ; only 
here in the New Testament, and not found 
in the LXX. nor in classical Greek, except 
as a technical word in the art of rhetoric. 
But dtopdSco u very common in classical 
Greek (see iiravSpdaxns, 2 Tim. iii. 16). 
The force of eV£ in the compound here is 
“ further,” or “ in addition.” St. Paul had 
set the Church in order up to a certain 
point. But there were still certain things 
wanting, r& Xeivovra (see ch. iii. 13 ; Luke 
xviii. 22) ; and these Titus was to supply 
and give the finishing touch to. Appoint 
(Karacrrnops). This is a better rendering 
than the A. V. “ordain” because it is a 
general word for “to appoint, mafce.” Pro- 
bably the A.V. “ ordain ” was not intended 
to be taken in a strictly technical sense, 
but is used as in Heb. v. 1; viii. 3. The 
technical word was usually “to order.” 
“ The Ordering of Deacons,” or “ of Priests,” 
is the title of the service in the Book of 
Common Prayer. “Meet to be ordered,” 
“ shall surcease from ordering,” occur 
repeatedly in the rubrics. Elders (7 rp«<r- 
fivrepovs) ; i.e, presbyters, or priests (comp. 
Acts xiv. 23; and see Acts xi. 30, note). 
In every city (mra v6xiv) ; city by city. 
The phrase has a peculiar significance in 
Crete, which used to be famous for its 
hundred cities. It shows, too, that Chris- 
tianity was widely spread among the cities 
of the island. The germ of the episcopal 
office, one bishop and many presbyters, is 
here very conspicuous. 

Ver. 6 , — Any man is for any he, A.V. ; 
children that believe for faithful children , 
A.V. ; who are not for not, A.V. Blameless 
(dveyicXifiros) ; see 1 Tim. iii. 10, note. The 
husband of one wife (see 1 Tim. iii % note *). 


1 Tyndale contends that St. Paul’s mean- 
ing is that every priest ought to have a 
wife, but only one alive at the^ame time 
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Having children that believe (see 1 Tim, iii 
4). Mark the importance given to the 
u elder’s ” family as well as to Ms personal 
character. Hot accused (pfy iv Kar^yoplq. 
«.r,A,); literally, not under an accusation 
Tinm y, 19). ' Biot (a<rwria $) ; see 
pk. y. 18; 1 Pet. iv. 4; Luke xv. 13. 
sed in Plato and Aristotle for “ debauchery ” 
or 44 profligacy,” with the kindred words 
dmaros, Hcrcarebopm, etc. Unruly (awio- 
ratcra) ; ver. 10 and 1 Tim. i 9, note 
(comp, 1 Tim. iii. 4, where the children are 
required to be iv itTrorayf}, 44 under rule,” in 
subjection). 

Ver, 7 *- —The for a, A,V. ; God’s steward 
for the steward of God , A.V. ; no brawler 
for not given to wine , A.V.; greedy of for 
given to, A.V. Blameless (see ver. 6). God’s 
steward (otK.av 6 p.ov) ; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2; 

1 Pet. iv. 10. (For the office of the steward, 
see Luke xii. 42, 43.) Self-willed (avddSn) l 
elsewhere in the blew Testament only in 

2 Pet. ii. 10 ; in the LXX. Gen, xlix. 3, 9 
and Prov. xxi. 24 ; and common in classical 
Greek, ‘ It is always used in a bad sense — 
stubborn, harsh, remorseless, and the like. 
Soon angry (dpylxov); only here in the 
Hew Testament, found occasionally in the 
LXX., and common in classical Greek — 
passionate , quick-tempered) irascible (comp. 
Eph. iv. 31 ; Col. iii. S). Brawler (7 mpaivov) ; 
.see 1 Tim. iii. 3, note. Striker (1 Tim. iii. 
3, note). Greedy of filthy lucre (cuaxpo- 
X*p$y ) ; I Tim. iii, 3, 8, note. 

Vqr. 8 .~~ Given to for a lover of) A.V, ; 
pood for good men, A.V.; sober-minded for 
sober, A.V. Given to hospitality (<piXo£evov) ; 
1 Tim. iii 2, note. A lover of good (<ptx&- 
ya&ov ) ; see 2 Tim. hi, 3, note on dcpiXdyccBov. 
Only here in the New Testament, and only 
once in the LXX., Wisd. vii. 22, where it 
seems to mean 44 a lover of that which is 
good,” and where the long string of adjectives 
is very similar to that here ; found occasion- 
ally in classical Greek. Sober-minded 
(o-oxppova ) ; see ch. ii. 2, 5, and 1 Tim, iii. 2, 
note. The rendering 44 discreet ” in ch. ii. 
5 (A.V.) expresses the meaning very well. 
Just, holy. Aitcatos is usually considered 
as describing that side of a good man’s 
character which is in relation to his fellow- 
men, and 60-109 that side which has respect 
to God. Joseph was Si '.Kotos (Matt. 1 19) in 
his conduct towards Mary ; the Lord Jesus 
was God’s Holy One (rbv oonot crov). In 
classical Greek the words are more com- 
monly applied to things ; c, Oota Kal Si/ccua 
are things sanctioned by Divine and human 
laws respectively. Temperate (iyKparn) ; 
only here in the ’New Testament, and never 
in this sense in the LXX.; but it has 


0 Answer to Sir Thos. More,* bk. iii. ch. 
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exactly the same meaning in Aristotle, viz. 

master of one’s self,” having the appetites 
under control. 

Ver. 9. — Holding to for holding fast, A.V. ; 
which is according to the teaching for as he 
hath been taughfy A.V. ; both to exhort in the 
sound doctrine for by sound doctrine, both to 
exhort, * A.V. ; convict for convince, A.V. 
Holding to (dvrexopevos). Holding fast is 
a better and more forcible rendering than 
holding to. It answers to the Latin ad- 
herere, to cling to. The faithful word 
which is according to the teacMng is awk- 
; wardly expressed. 'H Maxh is 44 the Christian 
truth ” as taught by the apostles, and 44 the 
faithful ” or 44 sure word ” to which Titus is 
to cleave is described as being 44 according to 
that truth” (comp. ch. i. 1, aXyOdas rijs 
mr’ evcrefeiav). The A.V. gives substan- 
tially the apostle’s meaning. The result of 
this adhesion to the faithful word is that 
he will be able to comfort and encourage 
believers by (iv) his wholesome teaching, 
and also to convict the opposers of the truth. 
The gainsayers ; or, contradictors (robs hurt- 
Kiyovras) ; such as those Jews described in 
Acts xiii. 45 and xxviii. 19 as 44 contradicting 
and blaspheming.” 

Ver, 10. — Unruly men for unruly and, 
A.V. and T.B. Unruly (dwrr6raKroi ) ; see 
ver. . 6. Vain talkers, (paraioXoyot ) ; only 
.here in the New Testament, not found 
the LXX., and rare in classical Greek (see 
paratoXoyla, 1 Tim. i. 6). KevoXdyos and 
KevoXoyla are used in the same sense or 44 vain, 
empty, talking.” Deceivers— ((pptvcnrdrm ) ; 
here only in the New Testament, not found 
in the LXX. or in classical Greek — literally, 
soul-deceivers, or, as some take it, self- 
deceiv&rs (compare (ppevcmardoo, Gal. vi. 3, 
and for the sense Jas. i. 26; but in both 
these instances the idea of ^/-deceiving is 
imported by the context, iavrov and KapSlav 
abrov). Here the word means 44 deceivers,” 
whose character is described in 2 Pet. ii. 14 
as 44 beguiling unstable souls.” They of the 
circumcision ; Judaizing Christians, the most 
obstinate and difficult adversaries with 
whom St, Paul had to cope (see Gal. 
passim ; Phil. iii. 2, 3, etc.). 

Ver. 11 . — Men who overthrow for who sub- 
vert, A.V. Whose mouths must bo stopped 
(ovs 5e? imcrropiCeiv ) ; here only, in the 
New Testament, not found in the LXX., but 
common in classical Greek. “To curb” 
(comp. Ps. xxxii. 9 ; Jas. iii. 2, 3). The 
meaning is nearly the same as that of %aAz- 
vayuyioi in Jas. i. 26 ; some, however, assign 
to it the sense of 44 to muzzle ” (Okhausen, 
etc.) or 44 stop the mouth,” which , Bishop 
Ellicott thinks is 44 perhaps the most 
common ” and 44 the most suitable.” 1 So 

1 It may be worth noticing that the horses 
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also Huther. It often means simply “to I 
silence” (see Stephan, ‘ Thes&ur.*), and is 
applied to wind instruments. Overthrow 
(avarpivovcrt ) ; as 2 Tim. ii 18, which shows 
the kind of overthrow here pneant, that viz. of 
the faith of whole families, well expressed in 
the A.V, by “ subvert,” The phrase, olttias 
ava rparetv, of the literal overthrow of houses, 
occurs in Plato (Alford). Tor filthy lucre’s 
sake; contrary to the apostolic precept to 
bishops and deacons (1 Tim. iii. 3, 8, and 
above, ver. 7). Polybius has a striking 
passage on the a IcrxpoKepSda of the Cretans, 
quoted by Bishop Ellicott (‘Hist./ vi. 146. 3). 

Ver. 12 . — A prophet for even a prophet 
A.V.,* Cretans for the Creiians , A.V. ; idle 
gluttons for slow bellies , A.V. A prophet of 
their own ; viz. Epimenides, a native either of 
Phsestus or of Cnossus in Crete, the original 
author of this line, which is also quoted by 
Callimachus. Epimenides is here called a 
prophet, not simply as a poet, but from bis 
peculiar character as priest, bard, and seer; 
called by Plato $ms avjjp, and coupled by 
Cicero with Bacis the Boeotian prophet, and 
the sibyl (Bishop Ellicott) ; described by 
other ancient writers as a prophet (Alford) ; 
“ everything we bear of him is of a priestly 
or religious nature” (‘Biot, of Gr. and 
Rom. Biogr. and MythoU). Cretans are 
always liars, etc. So truly was this their 
characteristic, that KpyrlCeiv was used to 
denote “ telling lies”— to lie like a Cretan ” 
(Plutarch, etc.). From their general bad 
character arose the line, Kpnres, KairiraboKot, 
K iXuces, rpta adma Kdrticrra ; and Livy, Poly- 
bius, and Plutarch alike bear witness to 
their covetousness and dishonesty: T ts 
Kprjrwv ot5e diKaiocrvwjv ; “ When was there 
ever an upright Cretan ? ” asks Leonides in 
an * Epigram’ (Farrar, St. Paul,* vol. ii. p. 
534). Evil beasts, eiiptov is “a wild beast;” 
applied to men as a term of reproach (1 Cor. 
xv. 32), it implies brutality, stupidity, un- 
reasonableness, and, with the epithet jca/ccs, 
mischief, like the French mechanic lets. The 
‘ Epigram’ above quoted calls them Xr\iural 
teal a\i(pB6poi , “ pirates and wreckers.” Idle 
gluttons ; literally, idle bellies . The substan- 
tive denotes their gluttony and sensuality 
(comp. Eom, xvi. 18; Phil. iii. 39, where h 
icatkla is equivalent to ya&T’fjp x ), and the 
adjective their sloth (apyai, i.e. aepyat) ; in old 
Greek it is usually of the common gender. 

Ver. 13. — Testimony for witness, A.V. ; for 
idhich cause for wherefore , A.V. ; reprove for 
rebuke, A.V, Sharply (&toto/xm) ; elsewhere 

on Etruscan vases are usually represented 
as in effect muzzled by the bridle, and have 
their mouths shut ; so that the two senses of 
the word would really be only one. 

1 In the New Testament, yturriip is applied 
exclusively to the womb. 


only in 2 Cor. xiii 10 (see also Bom. xi 
22). That they may be sound (see ch. ii. 2). 
The faithful pastor must use severity when 
it is necessary to the spiritual health of the 
flock, just as the skilful surgeon uses the 
knife to save the patient’s life. 

Ver. 14, — Who for that, A.Y. ; turn at^ay 
for turn, A.V. Jewish fables (see 1 Tim. 

i. 4; iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 4, where the Jewish 
origin of the fables is implied, though not 
so distinctly stated as here). Command- 
ments of men (ivroXats avdp&iroov ) ; so in Col. 
ii 22 the apostle speaks of the precepts 
“ touch not,” tc taste not ” (originating with 
the Judaizing teachers), as ra ivrdXfiara ml 
faSamaXias rm av&pdmmp (see following 
note). Turning away from ( k &wo(rrpe<pop4vQ»p)i 
see 2 Tim. i. 15, note, 

Ver. 15. — To for unto , A.V. (twice); 
nothing is for is nothing , A.V.; both for even , 
A.V. ; their conscience for conscience, A.V. ; 
are for is, A.V. To the pure, etc. This 
allusion shows clearly that the “command- 
ments of men,” here condemned, are of the 
same kind as those referred to in the above- 
quoted passage in the Colossians. We learn 
also from Bom. xiv. ; 1 Cor. viii ; and else- 
where, what were the kind of questions 
which agitated the Judaizing Christians. 
But St. Paul iu a few wise words shows the 
utter worthlessness of such controversies. 
“ To the pure all things are pure.” “ There 
is nothing from without a man,” said our 
Lord, “ that entering into him can defile 
him” (Mark vii. 15); “ Neither if^we eat 
are we the better, neither if we eat not 
are we the worse ” (l Cor. viii. 8); “ The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost ” (Bom, xiv. 17). But 
unto those that are defiled by what comes 
from within them, and have no faith 
(Bom. xiv, 23), nothing is pure. Their 
mind and conscience, being defiled, defile 
everything they do. The words KaQapAv 
and jjualvai are the proper words for cere- 
monial “cleanness” and “defilement” re- 
spectively. 

Ver. 16. — By their for in, A.V, They pro- 
fess that they know God (comp. Bom, ii. 17 
— 20). The arrogant claim to be God’s 
people and to Superior holiness, while all 
the while they were denying God by their 
evil deeds, and ’bringing dishonour upon 
his Name among the Gentiles, was a marked 
feature of the Jews in St Paul’s time (comp, 
2 Tim. iii 5). Abominable (0Bex vtcrol); 
objects or causes of disgust ; only here in 
the New Testament, but found in the LXX. 
But 0d4Xvypa and J&eXutrcro/iat are not un- 
common. Reprobate (&8<foiji 01 ); as 2 Tim. iii, 
8 (where see note). This picture of the 
circumcision is indeed sad (comp®| Thess, 

ii. 15, 16 ; Acts xxviii 25—28). ^ 
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HOMILETICS. 

Yers. 1— 16,—jTAe ministry of character. The pastoral Epistles, and this chapter in 
particular, bring prominently before ns the Christian ministry as of commanding 
importance in the scheme of Christianity. Christianity, th*s sum and substance of 
Christian doctrine, was to be diffused among all nations ; and the great instrument for 
maintaining it in efficiency and power was to he the ministry. But in describing the 
ministerial qualifications the apostle lays so much stress upon the personal character of 
the ministers, as to make us feel that the Christian ministry of which he speaks is a 
ministry of character as much as of preaching, or teaching, or any other ministration. 
Looking at this side of the ministry, we learn that it is the purpose of the great Head 
of the Church, Jesus Christ our Lord, that his doctrine and the truth which he brought 
down from heaven should be presented to the world in the lives and characters of 
his accredited servants and ambassadors. Those servants of his were to he scattered 
among the people, “in every city,” and every village, where the gospel message 
had been brought, and the people were not only to hear from their lips, but were 
to see in their lives, the nature and practical effect of the doctrine delivered to them. 
And, in truth, the eloquence of holy;* loving, and self-denying lives is more persua- 
sive than that of any words, however. good and however beautiful. We feel, even 
after reading the words of the Master himself, and having felt their power, that 
there is a still greater power in that life and death, wherein were embodied, in all the 
beauty of love and goodness, the sublime precepts which he taught. While, therefore, 
we see the importance of a learned clergy, an eloquent clergy, an orthodox clergy, and 
withal a clergy of business habits, we shall do well to keep steadily in view the 
commanding and essential quality of high and consistent Christian character, showing 
itself in all the details of the daily intercourse of life. The clergy of the Church should 
be the epistle of Christ, known and read of all men in every place where they are 
located, as bishops, priests, or deacons. In their manner of life and whole conversation 
should be seen worked out in practice what the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
intended to effect in the renewal of human nature. Their conduct and character should 
be a living commentary on the Word of God which they preach to the people, and their 
silent argument for pressing it upon the people's acceptance. And hence we may 
deduce the importance of a resident ministry. The functions of preaching and minis- 
tering the sacraments may he performed by strangers. The effectual sermon of a holy 
Christian life requires “ elders ” resident amidst the community to whom they preach. 
The pure morals, the well-ordered families, the meek and patient behaviour under 
provocation, the kindly genial sympathies, the fair and equitable dealing, the sober 
gravity, the self-control and self-mastery of the servant of God, must be seen near in 
the daily intercourse of life, to be judged of and appreciated. It is the glory of the 
English Church that, by means of her endowments, she is able to place a minister of 
Christ to reside in every parish. Let every such minister remember that the interests 
of the Christian faith are bound up with his own manner of life and that of his house- 
hold, and do his utmost endeavour that that life may be a faithful reflection of the 
grace of God, which teaches men to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world, while we wait for the appearing 
of the glory of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

HOMILIES BY YABIOUS AUTHORS. 

Yers, 1—4 . — Apostolic address and salutation . The full representation which the 
apostle gives of his apostolic office is designed at once to mark the authority by which 
he gives the instructions that follow, and to serve as an index to the contents. of the 
whole Epistle. > 

I. The claims of the apostle. “Paul, a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus 
Christ.” 1. He is a servant of God » Hot, as he often describes himself, “ a servant of 
Jesus Christ.” The title seems to mark the relation (1) of one who had once been a 
slave but, having become free through Christ Jesus, was still, so far as obliga- 
tion, service, and life were concerned, a servant of God; (2) Ms devotion to God, after 
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the type of Old Testament service, Moses and the prophets being pre-eminently called 
the “ servants of God ; ” (3) his ministry in the service of a royal Master (Matt, xviii. 
23 — 32), who makes him a member of his household, a pillar of Lis temple, a sharer of 
his throne (Lev. ill. 21). 2. Hits an apostle of Jesus Christ. This is a more exact 
definition of his office. (1) He had his commission and his doctrine from him. (2) He 
had all the signs and proofs of an apostle in him, for he had received power to work 
miracles as well as to declare Divine truth. (3) It is, therefore, vain and deceptive for 
any to assume the name who cannot show the signs of an apostle. r 

II. The end of the apostolic office. “ For the faith of God’s elect, and the full 
knowledge of the truth which is after godliness.” It was designed for the furtherance 
of the faith and knowledge of believers. 1. The apostle felt that he was appointed to 
preach the doctrine of faith, and to he Hie instrument of bringing men to the obedience of 
faith. (Bom, i. 5; x. 17.) (1) Therefore all claims to apostolic authority by men 
who have abandoned the faith, or overlaid it with error and superstition, are to be 
rejected by the Church of God. (2) All true faith rests on the Divine foreordination ; 
for it is “the faith of God’s elect.” Election is, therefore, not to be regarded as equi- 
valent to faith, much less as its consequence (Eph. i. 4) ; for it is its true cause. The 
Father is the Elector, as the Son is the Bedeenaer, and the Holy Spirit the Sanctifier. 
2. The apostolic office was designed likewise to impart the full knowledge of the truth 
which is af ter godliness .” (1) Truth is the object — the Word of truth, which comes 
from him who is the God of truth, who is Christ the Truth itself, who is the Spirit of 
truth. It was this truth that the apostle preached with all faithfulness and clearness. 
(2) Knowledge is the subjective aspect of it, and becomes ours through faith. (3) The 
fruit of this truth is * godliness.” It is designed to promote holiness of life and 
character. It is impossible that this knowledge can he morally unfruitful. 

III. The basis of this truth. “ In hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, 
promised before eternal times.” The ground and condition of this truth is the hope of 
eternal life, which is the animating principle at once of the apostle and of the Church 
of God. 1. The principle of lope. The, word occurs fifty-two times in the Hew 
Testament, and is always connected with God, with the Mediator, and with believers. 

(1) Its author is God, who is “ the God of hope ” (Bom. xv. 13), who has given us “ a 
good hope through grace” (2 Thess. ii. 16), and given us Christ as “our Hope,” even 
“ the Hope of glory.” (2) Hope connects us with the future as memory with the past, 
and is intended to neutralize the materializing influence of earthly life around us. 
Thus, God has given us prophecy and promise to gratify the wants, the longings, and 
the anticipations of the human soul. 2. The object and sum of Christian hope. 
“ Eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, promised before eternal times ” (1) This life 
is in Christ Jesus; “for the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord ” 
(Bom. vi. 23). But it includes {a) the full fruition of God to all eternity; (b) the 
fellowship of the Bedeemer’s throne; (c) the fulness of joy; (d) likeness to Christ. 

(2) It is eternal life, without a break in the happy continuity of bliss ; for it is life with- 
out sin or death to mar its perfectness. It is eternal, because he is at once its Author 
and Support, as being that “Eternal Life that was with the Father” (1 John i. 2). 

(3) The age of this promise. “ Before eternal times.” (a) This is not merely before the 
times of the world, or (5) before the world began, ( c ) but really in the eternity 
past; because the reference is not to the covenants of Adam or Abraham, but to the 
covenant of redemption in Christ before the foundation of the world (2 Tim. i. 9 — 11). 
The apostle does not merely say that the promise of eternal life was the result of a 
Divine purpose fixed from eternity, but that it was made from eternity to believers, 
because it was made to Christ, whose members they are. It is impossible to under- 
stand the meaning of these words without inference to the federal transaction between 
the Father and the Son (Zech. vi. 13). This was the very “ promise of life in Christ 
Jesus ” of which the apostle speaks to Timothy (2 Tim. i. 1). (4) The guarantee for 
the fulfilment of this promise. “ God, that cannot lie, promised ” it. God gave both a 
promise and an oath to Abraham, that “ by two immutable things, in which it was 
impossible that God should lie,” we should have a sure hope (Heb. vi. 18). 

IV. The manifestation, of this ancient promise. “ But in his own seasons mani- 
fested his Word in the message wherewith I was entrusted, according to the command- 
ment of God our Saviour.” 1. The manifestation 'was made in Gods ownsnsom* 
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(1) It is not to be supposed that it was made only by the Apostle Paul, for it was made 
by the other apostles; and ages before their day it was manifested, with more or less 
clearness, under the Old Testament dispensation, (2) But the Apostle Paul was one of 
those specially entrusted with the "Word, and specially with “the revelation of the 
mystery hid for ages ” (Rom, xvi, 25). 2. The Word of God , and the whole order and 
fulness of the Ghurch } are io he regarded as the unfolding the ancient promise of 
eternal life. 3. The Word is made manifest ly preaching. (Rom. x, 17.) Preaching 
is an institute peculiar to Christianity, which it formed for itself as its chosen mode 
of utterance, Christianity is not a philosophy or a thaumaturgy. It is propagated, 
not by priests, but by preachers. There are no priests in Christianity but the one" High 
Priest of our profession, who, if lie were on earth, would not be a priost (Heb. viii. 4), 
4. The preaching is done in virtue of a Divine call or commission . “ Wherewith 1 

entrusted according to the commandment of God our Saviour.” All the ministries of the 
Hew Testament, high and low, are committed as trusts to the Church. Therefore a 
minister ought to have a true call from on high before accepting the responsibilities 
of office. The apostle was very emphatic in announcing his call to the apostleship, 
not as in any way due to his own will or wish, but to Divine command. It was the 
command of “God his Saviour; ” not the Son, but the Father — the usual phrase of 
the apostle being “according to the will of God” (2 Tim. i. 1). 

V. The apostolic salutation, “To Titus, my true son after the common faith.” 
1. The person thus addressed . (1) Titus was a pure Gentile. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that the dearest friends and companions of the apostle’s life were Gentiles, and 
not Jews — such as Luke, Titus, and Timothy, who was lialf-Gentile. Was this leaning 
caused in any degree by the distrusts and enmities with which he was pursued through 
life by his Jewish countrymen? (2) Titus was, like Timothy, one of the apostle’s 
converts. This fact would endear him to the apostle’s heart. He was a genuine son 
of the apostle in virtue of the faith common to all Christians; implying that (a) there 
is but one faith (Eph. iv. 5) ; (£) one Object of faith, Jesus Christ ; (c) one end of faith, 
eternal life. (3) Titus was evidently one of the apostle’s most trusty disciples, though 
he was less a companion than Timothy, and less allied to him on the terms of an 
affectionate intimacy, Titus was firm, strong, and capable, with adaptability in the 
way of administration and of repressing moral disorders among distracted or disturbed 
communities. 2. The greeting. “ Grace and peace from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ our Saviour.” (1) The blessings sought for Titus. “Grace and peace.” 
(a) Grace is the full and eternal fountain of the goodness of God, opened to the wants 
of men in the blessed gospel ; (h) peace is the blessing of the saints, to which they are 
called in one body, and the safeguard of heart and mind through him who is their 
Peace (Phil, iv, 7). (2) The source of these blessings, alike God the Father and God 
the Son, as being equally the Author and Giver of all spiritual blessings. The whole 
structure of the Epistle is based on the doctrine of the Deity of Christ. — T. C. 

Ver. 5. — Titus's commission in Crete , Its object was principally to supply the 
deficiencies in the Church organization of the island. 

I. The scene of Titus’s labours — Crete. 1. Its situation and history. It lies 
almost equidistant from Europe, Asia, and Africa; a large and populous island of the 
Mediterranean ; the Caphtor of the Old Testament, and now known as Candia. It was 
a place of ancient civilization, noted for its hundred cities, and became a Roman posses- 
sion about seventy years before Christ. 2 . The foundation of the Cretan Church . 
This probably occurred immediately after Pentecost, for it is said that men of Crete 
were present on that occasion (Acts ii, 11), and we know that the island abounded with 
Jews of wealth and influence. The false 'teachers in Crete were Judaists. There are 
several reasons for believing that the Church must have been a considerable time in 
existence. Time must be allowed for the development of heresy. Time must likewise 
be allowed for the growth of character and reputation, so that Titus, guided by the 
Church, might have no difficulty in selecting the right class of office-bearers. The 
fact, likewise, that the bishops were to u have believing children ” affords a strong pre- 
sumption that the Church must have been in existence at least twenty or thirty years. 
8. Its mistenee without organization. The Church in Crete seems to have had xm 
regu&r parties, the ordinances %eve probably in confusion, and though the power oi 
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heathenism had beeh broken in one of its quasi-strongholds, the Christians had not 
utterly escaped contamination. The state of matters in this interesting island proves 
(I) that there: may be a true Church where there is no regular ministry* Thus there 
is no foundation for the theory that the clergy are the Church, or even essential to its 
existence, though they are necessary to its edification. (2) It proves also that a regular 
ministry is necessary. Therefore the arguments of Darbyites go for nothing, A 
ministry was specially needed to check the unruly and vain talkers in Crete, as welhas 
to apply the sanctifying influence of the gospel, as well as a wholesome Christian 
discipline to the cure of moral disorders. 

II. The scope of Titus’s laboubs. “ For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
inightest set in order the things that were wanting, and ordain elders in every city.” 
The apostle had himself successfully laboured in the island, and the gospel had in con- 
sequence spread among many of its cities. But he had been summoned away from the 
scene before he could do anything to organize the community or regulate its varied 
Church life. He therefore sent Titus as his delegate to discharge this duty. 1. Titus 
was to set in order the things that were wanting . As Crete was a most luxurious 
and corrupt place, as heathenism affected its whole family and public life, as the 
Church had got into disorder through its contiguity to paganism, or was unable to 
organize itself strongly in the face of a hostile world, Titus was left behind to fix the 
order and circumstances of public worship, including the celebration of Christian 
ordinances, to establish a godly discipline which would purify family life, to instruct 
the Cretans more fully in the doctrines of the gospel which were attacked by design- 
ing Judaists, and generally to superintend the development of all matters affecting 
Christian faith and practice, 2. Me was to ordain coders in every city , (1) The elders 
were the pastors or teachers of congregations, and were so called on account of their 
age and gravity of manner. - They were also called “bishops” (ver. 2; Acts xx. 
17, 28), on account of their office as overseers of the flock. It is now universally 
conceded that these names are but different designations of the same office-bearers. 
We read in Scripture of “bishops and deacons ” (Phil. i. 1), but never of “bishops and 
elders” simply because bishops and deacons represent two different orders, but bishops 
and elders do not. These bishops were simply the pastors of congregations. (2) There 
were several elders in each congregation. Titus was “ to ordain elders in every^cifcy,” 
that is, a plurality of elders for each Church. There was certainly a plurality in 
several Churches (Acts xiv. 28; xv. 22). (3) These elders were to be ordained or 
solemnly set apart to their office, (a) The word “ ordain w throws no light on the 
question whether the appointment took place with or without the co-operation of the 
Church. But the same word is used in the account of the ordination of the deacons 
who were chosen by the Christian people (Acts vi. 3). In another case (Acts xiv, 
23) the ordination of elders did not take place without the co-operation of the 
Church, which selected by a show of hands, as the word signifies, the candidates 
for ordination. The directions given by the apostle to Titus with regard to the quali- 
fications of elders imply that the choice lay, not with Titus, who was a complete 
stranger to Crete, but. with the body of the Christian people who were familiarly 
acquainted with the private work and public gifts of believers, (b) The ordination was 
the act of Titus, who was the delegate of the apostle. It is not improbable that 2»enas 
and Apollos, who were then in Crete, were associated with him in the act of ordination. 
It is. now generally admitted that he was not appointed permanent Bishop of Crete, 
for his stay was designed to be short (ch. iii. 12). This whole passage proves the 
importance of Church organization, while it presupposes a certain amount of Christian 
knowledge and feeling among the members of the Cretan Church.— T. C* 

Yers. 6, 7.~~~The character of bishops — their negative qualifications* The apostle first 
mentions their qualifications in a moral point of view before he speaks of their duties as 
teachers. 

I. Blamelessxess. The minister must be one against whom no charge can be 
brought. His name must be spotless (l Cor. i. 8; Col. i. 22). The Church must be 
nble to respect him. 1. Because he must be an example to the believers . 2* Because 
h# could not otherwise consistently check or reprove sthe blameworthy ways vf ethers. 
(Ch. i. 13.) Christian life in Crete was unsound both as to morals and doctrine. 3. 
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Because as “a steward of God” he has grave responsibilities , both to God and to the 
flock. He must be both wise and faithful in relation to the “ house of God, . . * the 
Church of the living God” (1 Tim. iii. 15), which is entrusted to his keeping. 

II, The husband of one wife. His family relationships are of much moment, for 
polygamy was the established rule of heathenism. 1. This passage does not make the 
marriage of ministers compulsory, as it is in the case of priests in the Greek Church. 
2* It is totally inconsistent with the principle of the celibacy of ministers in the 
Church of Borne . 3. It does not prevent the second marriage of a minister , which is 
sanctioned by Scripture . (Bom. vii. 1 ; 1 Cor, vii. 8, 9, 39.) 4. It simply condemns 
polygamy. 

III. The conduct of his children. “Having believing children, who are not 
accused of riot or unruly.” 1, The* bishop will be judged by his family life . The 
family is the nursery of the Church, and these two societies act and react upon each 
other reciprocally, so that a bad or weak or injudicious father can never be an efficient 
or respected minister. If he cannot rule his children, how can he rule the Church of 
God (1 Tim. iii. 5)? 2. His children ought to be: (1) Believers, adorning the doctrine 
of the gospel by purity and obedience. There must be evidence that they have been 
brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. (2) They ought to he free 
from the imputation of dissoluteness. There must be no ill reports concerning pro- 
fligacy. (3) They must not be unruly, that is, disobedient to parents. Those 
ministers would be unfit to govern the Church whose authority was disregarded by 
their own children. % The minister’s home in Crete was, therefore, to be a pattern of 
order, purity, and piety, 

IY. Not self-willed. The elder ought not to cherish j 1. A self-loving spirit , 
which leads to the disregard of the rights, or claims, or feelings of others. 2. A 
haughty and imperious temper . One who is both obstinate and proud can hate no 
influence over his flock. He ought to be humble, easy to be entreated, able to rule 
bis own spirit, and considerate to others. 

Y. Not soon angry. 1. He ought to have a temper not quickly provoked by con- 
tradiction or evil-speaking . Many tongues will be busy with him, as many eyes will 
be watchfully turned upon his walk. 2* He owght to remember the temper of his 
Master, “ who, when he was reviled, reviled not again.” He ought to be “slow to 
wratl?” and imitate the Divine long-suffering and patience. 

YI. No brawler. The word suggests .the conduct of one insolent through wine, 
quarrelsome and furious. The minister must not only abstain from drunkenness, but 
avoid the passionate folly of men carried away by this sin. 

YIL No striker. He must never lift his hand against his fellows. 1. He is the 
peace?naker of his parish . 2. How can he restrain the violence of others if he cannot 
hold his own hands ? 

YIII. Not given to filthy lucre. 1. Covetousness is idolatry in a minister as 
well as in the members of his flock. It implies the existence of a divided heart. 2. 
An avaricious temper is condemned by the example of Christ , who, “ though he was 
rich, became poor” to make many rich, 8. It is a peculiarly heinous sin to make 
a gain of godliness . 4. A covetous minister will seek his own things , not the things of 
Jesus Christ — T. C. 

Yer, 8. — The bishojfs positive qualifications » I. But A lover of hospitality. 1. 
This trait teas specially suitable to a time when Christians, travelling from one place to 
another, were in the habit of receiving kindly entertainment from brethren. 2. This 
habit may bring blessing to our houses , Some have thereby “ entertained angels 
unawares ” (Heb. xiii. 2). 3. It recommends the gospel to find its ministers ready at 
all times to feed the hungry, opening heart and house to the poor and needy (Luke 
xiv. 13), 4. Yet the hospitality is not to be that of luxury or sensuality. 

II. A lover of good. It points to a heart in sympathy with everything good And 

noble and of good report, as opposed to the corrupt tendencies at work in Cretan 
society. ,:.J, 

III. Bober. 1. The word points to the self-restraint which controls the passions, in 
accordance with the dictates (^conscience, reason, and the gospel of Christ. It is 
opposed to the irascibility already condemned in ministers (ver. 7). 2. It points to 
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sobriety of intellect ; for the minister must not be led away by false enthusiasm, of 
entangled with spiritual fanaticism. He is to follow quietly the even tenor of his 
way, under the guidance of truth, 

IY. Just. 1* There must he the full recognition of the rights of others . 2. There 
must he such a management of pastoral duty that poor and rich, ignorant and learned, 
will be treated with the *most impartial fairness. There must be “no respect of 
persons.” 8 . There must he no easting of stumbling-blocks in the way of others . 4. 
There must he sincerity > uprightness^ and faithfulness in admonitions and counsels. 

V. Holy, Tbe minister must be true in his relations to God, 1. He rejoices to he 
numbered with the company of the saints. 2. His conduct must flow from a holy heart , 
as the effect of a new heart . 3. His holiness must rebuke the ungodly , and make his 
words like ointment poured forth. 4. It implies a separateness of ivalk s like him “ who 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners.” 

YI. Temperate. This word points to eating and drinking, to lusts of the flesh, to 
abstinence even from things lawful for the sake of peace and the glory of God. — T. C. 

Yer. 9. — The bishop’s qualification as to doctrine . The apostle reserves to the last 
place the most important of all the qualifications needed hf elders. 

I. The duty of adhering to the truth. “ Holding fast the faithful Word which 
is according to the teaching.” 1. The doctrine of the gospel is “ the faithful ivord ; 33 (1) 
Because it contains nothing but the truth. (2) Because it never deceived any that 
trusted in it. (3) Because it truly displays the faithfulness of God. 2. It is no mere 
subjective opinion of the preacher , but is based upon or in agreement with the teaching 
of the apostles. " Which is according to the teaching” The truth is not to be dis- 
covered by the preacher, but delivered to him. 3. It is to be steadfastly maintained . 
The preacher is not to allow it to be wrested from his grasp by false teachers. The 
apostle was always emphatic as to the importance of this duty. “Hold fast the form 
of sound doctrine, which thou heardest from me ” (2 Tim. i. 13) ; “ Continue thou in 
the things thou hast learned ” (2 Tim. iii. 14). It was a powerful lever in his hands 
for moving the hearts of men. 

II. The design of this qualification. w “ That he may be able both to exhort in 
the sound doctrine and to convince the gainsay ers,” 1. The preacher must be qualified 
for exhortation in the sphere of a sound , healthy , practical teaching. This implies that 
men had some knowledge of the truth, but they need to be persuaded to follow it 
rather than a morbid and unpractical teaching that can in no way minister to edifica- 
tion, 2. Ee must be qualified to refute the arguments of false teachers . And nothing 
is so powerfully conducive to this end as sound doctrine firmly held and wisely 
applied. — T. C. 

Yers. 10—13. — The character of the adversaries at Crete . They were within the com- 
munion of the Christian Church, It was, therefore, all the more necessary that the 
ministers should be holy, laborious, and uncorrupt, 

I. The moral and intellectual characteristics of these adversaries. 
“For there are many unruly men, vain talkers and deceivers, especially they of 
the circumcision” 1, They were refractory. Though standing in Church relation- 
ships, they refused all obedience, and pursued purely factious and divisive courses, that 
led to the subversion of discipline and the distraction of families. Such persons mar 
the prosperity of many a Church. 2. They were vain talkers . Corruption quickly 
makes its way from the heart to the lips, and flows forth in glib and empty babbling. 
(1) There is no allusion here to heresy, for the vain talking is merely opposed to useful 
aim solid doctrine* The teachers were fluent and superficial, speaking, perhaps, great 
swelling words of vanity, which were of no profit to the hearers. (2) The tongue was 
made for speaking, but it is the Lord’s will that it should always be used for his glory. 
It ought to be the utterer of the “wisdom that is from above,” which is “ first pure, 
then peaceable.” (3) Yain talkers are the pest of Churches and families, sowing the 
seeds of distrust and turning men’s minds against the gospel. 3. They were deceivers . 
They deceived others by their good words and fair speeches, their vain speculations and 
their dexterous arguments* and thus became very dsSgerous persons. 4. Thmfmre 
qf a 4he circumcision ” party in the Church. (1) They were members of the Church, 
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and therefore in a position to do much mischief. (2) They were Judaizing Christians, 
who blended the Law and the gospel, teaching that circumcision was necessary to salva- 
tion. (3) They were the persistent enemies of the Apostle Paul through his whole life, 
and thwarted him in his labours in every part of Asia and Europe. 

II. The effect of their seduction. “ Subverting whole houses.” They pursued 
a process of sapping and mining, subverting the faith (2 Tim. ii, 18), and bringing 
whole families to disorder and ruin. It was not a case of mischief done to a few 
isolated individuals. Thus they undermined the peace and stability of the Church 
itself. 

III. The motive of their teaching. “ Teaching things which they ought not, for 

filthy lucre’s sake.” The real root of the evil is laid bare by the apostle. It was a 
sordid love of gain. Therefore the teaching was such as would accommodate itself to 
the prejudices of men. These men had no regard for God’s honour, for the interest of 
Christ, or for the welfare of souls ; they only sought to increase their worldly substance 
by gaining popular applause. 1. Money in itself is no evil , for it has no moral character. 
It is only a blessing or a curse according to the use that is made of it. 2. “ The love of 
money is the root of all evil? It leads men to dishonour God, to ignore the claims of 
truth, to sacrifice the peace of the Church. The Pharisees in our. Lord’s time devoured 
widows’ houses. How many people still sacrifice religion so far as they imagine it to 
conflict with their worldly advancement 1 3, The motive of these Cretan adversaries 

was laser than if it had been mere fanaticism or the love of proselyti&m . (Matt, 
xxiii. 15.) ■ . 

IV. The justification of the apostle’s strong language concerning them. 
“ One of themselves, a prophet of tlieir own, said, Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, 
idle gluttons.” This testimony is true. These words refer not to “ those of the circum- 
cision,” but to the inhabitants of Crete, who had generally welcomed the injurious 
teaching referred to. 1. The apostle's quotation of a heathen poet , Epimenides, shows 
that it is not improper for Christians to study the literature of heathen nations. Classical 
studies were once, on moral grounds, discouraged by the Church. Calvin says that 
nothing learned ought to be rejected, even though it should proceed from “the god- 
less.” 2. The quotation is the unbiassed judgment of a Cretan poet, held in high 
honour for so-called prophetical gifts. It represents the character of the Cretans in the 
darkest light, as if to justify a heathen proverb, “ The three worst C’g in the world 
are Cappadocia, Crete, and Cilicia.” (1) “Cretans are always liars.” This estimate is 
fully borne out by profane writers, as well as by the proverb that makes “ Cretizing ” 
synonymous with “ deception.” (2) They were “ evil beasts.” In allusion to their 
fierceness, their wildness, their cruelty. (3) They were “ idle gluttons.” They were 
sensual and slothful, corpulent and idle, and therefore fit disciples of teachers whose 
“god was their belly,” and were content to eat the bread of others without working. 

3, The apostle endorses this heathen testimony , showing that the Cretans had not 
changed their national character in six hundred years.. 

V. The true method of dealing with the Cretan adversaries. “Whose 
mouths must be stopped.” 1. This does not warrant civil persecution. 2. It warrants 
the use of cogent arguments to silence gainsay ers, such as those by which our Lord 
silenced the Sad&ucees and the Pharisees, as well as the use of faithful and stringent 
discipline to repress ecclesiastical and moral disorders. The adversaries were to be 
opposed by reason, faithfulness, and love, above all, by the faithful preaching of the 
gospel in its positive as well as its negative aspects. — T. 0. 

Vers. 13,14. — The necessity of godly rebuhe. At this point the apostle drops the 
reference to bishops, and lays upon Titus himself the duty of applying the proper 
remedy. 

I. The utility of rebuke. “Wherefore rebuke them sharply, that they may be 
sound in the faith.” The nature of the people demanded sharp treatmen t. “$^>rpness 
and severity are but the other side of love itself, when the wounds canoAy'lJe healed 
by cutting.” Ministers are sent to give rebuke (Jar. xliv, 4 ; Micah iii. 8). 1. They 
may give it privately. 2. Or publicly (1 Tim. v. 20). 3. Fearlessly (Ezek. ii. 3 — 7). 

4. all authority (ch. ii«^5). 5. With long-suffering (2 Tim. iv. 2). 6. If 

shatply, yet with Christian love (2 Thess, 'iiL 15), 7. The good receive rebuke 
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(1) kindly (Ps, cxli. 5); (2) with love to those who administer it (Prov* ix. 8; xxiv. 
25) ; (8) they attend to rebuke (Prov. xv. 5), 

' II. The design of the rebuke. * That they may be sound in the faith” It was ; 
1. That they might he recovered from their err on, and receive sound doctrine . , and use 
sound speech that cannot he condemned . 2. Thai they may he sound in the grace of 
faith , and manifest it hy departing from their evil works. This soundness of faith is 
described" negatively by their “not giving heed to Jewish fables, and commandments 
of men, that? turn" from the truth. 5 ’ (1) Jewish fables. These are mentioned in 
1 Tim. L 4; iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 4. They were, no doubt, rabbinical, and ultimately 
crystallized into the Talmud. Our Lord condemned them (Matt. xv. 3). The tra- 
ditionary principle has, in spite of this warning, spread widely in the Church. We see 
it in the Latin Church, in the Greek Church, in Islamism^ It is, in fact, the ruling 
principle of all these communities, which have no real love for the Scriptures. (2) The 
commandments of men. (a) They stand in antithesis to the commandments of God 
(Matt. xv. 9; Col. ii. 22). (h) They evidently were of a ceremonial character, and 
involved ascetic peculiarities, touching the question of abstinence from meats, and from 
other things created by God for man’s enjoyment, (c) Their origin was evil, for they 
sprang from men turning away from the truth. It was not merely Mosaical prohibi- 
tions with regard to food that they enforced, but ascetic additions and exaggerations in 
the spirit of the later Gnosticism. The course of these men was downward. They 
were departing fast from the gospel, — T. C. 

Ver. 15. — A great counter-principle against this ascetic tendency . u Unto the pure 
all things are pure : but to the defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure ; but even their 
mind and conscience are defiled.” 

L The privileges of the pure. 1. The pure are not those ceremonially pure , 
but those (1) justified from all sin by Christ’s righteousness; (2) clean through the 
Word spoken to them ; (3) with hearts purified by faith; (4) with the graces of faith 
unfeigned, love without dissimulation, and hope without hypocrisy. 2. Their privilege , 
purchased by the blood of Christ, was the lawful liberty of using all meats under the 
gospel which were forbidden by the ceremonial laiv. (1) Jesus had taught that defile- 
ment comes from the heart, not from the shambles (Luke xi. 39 — 41). (2) The Church 
solemnly at Jerusalem decreed the abolition of this old distinction of meats (Acts r xv.)» 
3, The apostle elsewhere teaches the same truth . “ For meat destroy not the work of Goo. 
All things indeed are pure, but it is evil for that man that eateth with offence” (Bom. 
xiv, 20). All meats are pure to the pure in heart. 4. The distinction of meats among 
Homan Catholics tends to the neglect of the Divine Lato altogether . People on the Con- 
tinent go to balls on the Lord’s day who will feel their souls in danger from eating an 
egg on Friday. 5. The saying of the apostle has an almost proverbial cast; for it asserts 
that “all things” — that is, more than mere food — may have a purifying tendency in 
the case of the pure. Kothing is unclean of itself, but good, and to be received with 
thanksgiving (1 Tim. iv. 3— 5). 

II The moral retribution of the impure. It is that they pollute all they touch, 
and everything becomes the means of increasing their depravity. 1. There is nothing 
impure or evil in creation ; it is in the mind and heart of men ; these can turn the 
choicest gifts of God into the means of moral defilement. 2. Unbelief is the fountain 
from which all the evil flows ; for to the u defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure.” The 
worshippers may, by their distinctions of food, only foster pride and self-righteous- 
ness; but all alike springs from unbelief, which disregards the authority of the Word 
of God. 3, The impurity is not merely external, such as many dread, but infernal ; for it 
extends to “the mind and conscience,” to the whole intellectual, volitional, and moral 
nature of man. Thus the last safeguard of the soul disappears, as the retribution upon 
man’s neglect of God, truth, and purity. There is no longer a taste for the simple truth 
of the gospel, but a frightful facility for self-deception.— T. C. 

Ter. 16. — The great contradiction . The apostle here describes their moral deficiency. 
“ They confess that they know God, but in works they deny him.” 

I. They were mere professors of religion, possepsng its form but denyIsw its 
power. 1 . Their knowledge of God was purely theoretical or speculative , but they were 
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practical atheists. 2, Hypocrites often profess great knowledge of God, 3. Even in 
apostolic times the communion of the Church was considerably mixed. There is no trace 
of a pure Church anywhere on earth. The Church in Crete had unbelievers in its 
visible membership. 

XL Their denial op Gob took a most practical shape. Their conduct gave the 
lie to their profession. They were : 1. Abomimble in the sight of God. They were 
morally abandoned. They were as hateful in the sight of God as the idols of the 
nations. 2. Disobedient . They were refractory and incorrigible, despising all order 
and repudiating obligation, 3. JReprohaie unto every good work . They were as useless 
for the. service of God as reprobate silver, which cannot hear the fire of the refiner. 
(1) They did no good works. (2) They had neither knowledge nor inclination to do 
good works. (3) Therefore they were quite useless in the service of God and 
man, — T. C. 

Yer, 1 . — Christian ministry . “A servant of God, 59 One of the great revelations 
of the gospel is the dignity of service. “To be ministered unto" was the end of 
Korean ambition. Pride and precedence ruled supreme. The Jews sought to be 
“ Herods ; 99 the Gentiles sought for consulships and praetorships. Everywhere we see 
patrician selfishness in proud palaces, and, as a dark opposite, whole colonies of slaves. 
The words that fell from the lips of the Master were illustrated in his life : “ The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many/ 9 

I. A servant of a strong Master. God ! None can stand, against him. In the 
end sin will reveal its weakness. It may storm and plot and fume against his will, 
but it is impotent at heart. “ The Lord reign etb.” The dominion of sin is undermined, 
and through the cross its leadership in the prince of this world is destroyed. Christ is 
“ henceforth expecting till his enemies be made his footstool." He must reign! 

II. A servant of a kind Master. One who will not expect more service than we 
can render, and who knows and appreciates the kind of service we can render, and who 
will “ reward every man according to his works.” Kind in the law of service, which 
is a law of blessedness ; causing it to be not a yokedom, but the joy of a child’s freedom. 
“Blessed are they that do his will,” Happiness never to be attained when sought as 
an end: is here found in the highway of duty. 

III. A servant of a faithful Master. One who will stand by his servants in all 
times of disheartenment, obloquy, and difficulty. One wbo keeps bis promises, so that 
they are all “ Yea and Amen in Christ Jesus.” Ever faithful to his holy tryst. “ Draw 
nigh unto God, and he will draw nigh unto yon,” Faithful to his vouchsafed protection. 
“ Giving the angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” Faithful to the 
great Messianic promise, that to his Son “ shall the gathering of the people be.” Paul 
gloried in such a service, and he would have Titus know him by no higher name than 
“ a servant of God.” — W. M. S. 

Yer. 1. — Truth and life . “ The truth which is after godliness.” This was to be 
“ acknowledged ” or obeyed. For truth is not a library for the leisurely, or a mine for 
the curious. It is the present truth — the practical truth ; a truth that is always to be 
translated into life. 

L This is a Divine test of truth? “ After godliness,” Like inspiration, it is profitable 
for instruction in righteousness . It is a seed whose preciousness is tested by the golden 
grain in its ripened ear. It does not produce a mere “ pietism ” or sentimental emotion- 
alism; it produces godliness. Some are valiant for theoretical and doctrinal truths 
who bring forth no “ fruit unto holiness.” We are able to take the vantage-ground of 
Christian history, and to argue that there are no lives like Christian lives : that in this 
type of character are all the essentials of godliness — a life within, which cleanses the 
heart, energizes the will, quickens the conscience, elevates the taste, and purifies and 
sanctifies the life. This is the Divine test of truth: “By their fruits ye . shall 
know- them.”- --tfe 

II. This is a Divine mark of the apostolate, Paul claims to be “an apostle 
of . Ohji^t, according to the faitb^f God’s elect ” He does not say that the evangelists, 
Matthew* Mark, Luke, and John, gav& sacred and special commission to him ; for 
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there is no record that they did. He does not claim, like Peter, to have been with 
Christ on the holy mount; or to have "been with those disciples who were with Christ at 
his ascension, when “he led them out as far as to Bethany, and lifted up his hands and 
blessed them,” or to have heard the command then given, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” Nor does he rest his apostolate on anything 
ceremonial or formal aloxe. By the manifestation of the truth he commended himself 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. The truth of his message was one ground 
of authority and the godliness of it another, and those two bases of authority— truth 
and goodness— strong and eternal. None can shake the temple built on such granite 
foundations as these. Philosophies may change and councils may err, but these abide 
for ever. So Titus had to learn that his ministry was connected with a truth that must 
be lived, as well as a truth that must he taught. — W. M. S. 

Ter. 2. — The immortal hope. “In hope of eternal life.” How often these words 
have been inscribed over the resting-place of the dead! How restful they are! 
How such inscriptions in the dark catacombs tell of the new and blessed era that 
Christianity introduced 1 But it would be a mistake to connect them only with heaven. 
“ This is life eternal ” we read, “ to know thee the only true God , and Jesus Christ , whom 
thou hast sent ” 

I. Hope and life are hebe connected. It was not so in paganism. Men lost 
hope. They lived in and for the present day, and when tired of life committed suicide. 
Hope, such as the great Christian hope, brightens all human duties and joys. Life is 
real and earnest, all through the years. Age does not dim the brightness of the eye 
of the soul So “we are saved by hope” — saved from ennui, disheartenment, and 
misery. We find Paul rejoicing in hope and patient in tribulation because of the life 
within, that was hid with Christ in God. * 

II. Service is associated with etebnal life. Paul is a servant of God, and 
that service is quickened by faith and sustained by hope. The Christian teacher sees 
not only man in his fall and misery, but he sees the ideal man in him — one who may 
be re-created in Christ Jesus. The desert blossoms as the rose, as hope cheers the 
sower who plants the immortal seed of the kingdom in human hearts. The measure 
of our life is the measure of (1) the cheerfulness and (2) the continuance of onr service. 
And what hope ! It includes glory, honour, immortality, and eternal life. — W/M. S. 

Ter. 2. — The Divine veracity. “God, who cannot lie.” Man can lie. Man does 
lie. His word is not always his bond. He indulges in exaggeration* He tells half- 
truths, which are ever the worst of lies. 

I. Some things God cannot do. He who gave the moral Law embodies in himself 
that Law. He cannot do that which is untrue, unrighteous, unjust! <£ God is not a 
man, that he should lie ; neither the son of man, that he should repent ” This is our con- 
solation in trouble, God is faithful, who hath promised — faithful in all that is exquisitely 
minute as well as all that is magnificently great. And in the wide sweep of the Divine 

, promises we may find our rest in all times of tribulation. “ All the promises of God in 
him [in Christ] are Yea and Amen, to the glory of God the Father,” He cannot lie. 

II. Some things that we too often do. 1. Carry our own cares , because we will 
not trust our Father, and cast all our care on him. 2. Recall our past sms s and so 
torture our hearts with remembrance of them, Then God has said that he has blotted 
them all out, and will remember them against us no more. 3. Lose the bright vision of 
Jmv'en, and so become cast down in old age, forgetting that there can be no suppressio 
veri, or suppression of truth, with our Saviour. “ I go to prepare a place for you ; if it 
were not so, I would have told you? This should be the rest of our* hearts, if we have 
believed in Christ to the salvation of our souls, “ We are in him that is true ? — 
W.M.S. 

Ter. 2, — The Divine foresight. “Before the world began ” This is one of the 
glories of the gospel. It foresees all events in history, and provides for all the necessities 
of a being who is born, to be redeemed. 

I. Thebe are no after-thoughts with God. Opx vision is imperfect. plans 
miscarry, because we have not taken in all aspecis'm the future. Sometimes dbr pro** 
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vision for that future is too limited ; sometimes it is ill adapted, and we say, Lad we 
foreseen, we could have avoided disappointment, disaster, and defeat. All the future 
lies clearly before the omniscient gaze of God. * ( The Lamb was slain before the foundation 
of the world” 

II. God’s purposes are revealed in his promises. Not before the earth began, 
but before the world began— the world of busy men and w#men; the world of toil and 
^strife, of sin and sorrow, and the developments of guilt and grief. Then it was that 
-God declared that “the Seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head.” This 
involves all. Sin would have involved death ; but the eternal life which St. Paul speaks 
of here was the gift of God in the incarnate Saviour. “ This is life eternal, to know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” — W, M. S. 

Ter. 3. — The Divine proclamation, “But hath in due times manifested his Word, 
through preaching, . . . according to the commandment of God our Saviour.” The 
entire dispensation of Divine mercy from the earliest ages is a manifestation, or a 
“ showing forth.” This takes place in God’s own way and in God’s own time. We 
who are Christians now wait for “ the manifestation of the sons of God,” 

L There is always a due time. The clock of time is set to the order of Divine 
events. Generations give place to the age, and the age to the day, and the day to the 
hour. “ Father, the hour is come.” This was the fulness of time. Then the Romans 
had prepared the roads for the ambassadors of Christ to travel; and the Greeks had 

f rovided a perfect language for the written record of the revelation ; and the dispersed 
ews had circulated the Old Testament Scriptures, and had settled in foreign lands 
and planted synagogues ; . and Philosophy had confessed her failures in the opinion of 
her leaders, that there must he a Divine Deliverer, if deliverance comes at all ; so that 
when men by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God in such a fulness of time to send 
forth his Son. 

II. There will always be the preacher. Truth, like the gospel, needs a loving 
heart and a living voice and a living experience to utter its sweet enchantment^. It 
has pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save such , as believe. That is to 
say, what the world calls foolishness. But men will always listen to and love the 
human voice when charged with truth and tenderness and pity. The press is doing 
a noble work, but it will not supplant the pulpit. Style changes, and methods change ; 
but God “ fashioneth their hearts alike” Dickens spoke his own works, and thousands 
flocked to hear. Carlyle and Emerson both acknowledge the mighty and immortal 
power of speech . A preaching which has intellect, conscience, and heart in it, and 
which is filled with the Spirit of Christ and the cross, will never become effete. It is 
God’s own way, and his ways are higher than our ways. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 4. — Believed in everywhere , “The common faith.” Amid all diversities there 
Is unity. In this sense we know that what is called “ Catholic ” authority rests on what 
was believed “ always, everywhere, and by ail.” Theories of religion vary, but the 
great facts and doctrines are the things which cannot he shaken, and still remain. The 
word “ faith ” is sometimes used for that experience of the soul which we call trust, 
and as such is an inward reception of Christ and his cross; but it is also used, and is 
so used here, as descriptive of the gospel revelation itself. 

L The apostles die, but the faith remains. We are not disciples of Paul, or 
Barnabas, or Timothy, or Titus, hut of Christ These apostles did not draw men to 
themselves, but to Christ They were, as Paul declares, “ministers by whom ye believed.’* 
To be in the true succession is to have the spirit of the apostles, and to hold the faith 
of the apostles. So far as the gospel has been perverted by mediaeval superstition oi 
the earlier traditions of the fathers, it is not the common faith. An inspired revelation 
of truth enables us in every age to preserve the common faith. As the philosophic 
Coleridge: said, “It is evident that John and Paul held Christ to be Divine” The 
glorious gospel of tire grace of God is preserved to us intact by the holy Gospels and 
the Epistles, and men true to the Bible harmonize in their acceptance of “the 
common faith ” - 

II* The life of the true Church is the same in every age. The root must 
b^the same, because the frtd^is the same. First truth and then life. The cry for 
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forgiveness* and the peace that comes through the cross. The power of the atonement 
to crucify selfishness, and to lead men to live as not their own. The consciousness of 
human impotence, and of the might of the Holy Spirit in the inner man. All these 
are inward experiences of life, resulting from a common faith. Added to these are the 
experiences which attest life in conduct. We know the same artist's touch in the 
picture, the same sculptor^ hand in the moulding of a figure, the same architect's 
design in the buildings; and we know Christians by the “life hid with Christ in God,” 
producing those “fruits of the Spirit” which attest, in their beauty and their purity, 
the energy and the sanctity of the Divine life. It is “ the common faith * which gives 
to Christians, in every land and every age, the same likeness to their Lord. — W, M. B. 

Ver. 5. — Apostolic preparation. “Set in order the things that are wanting.” Chris- 
tian life is destined for development and for continuance. To this end the Church is to 
be the centre alike of evangelistic effort and of Christian culture. Here is— 

L The justification of the Ecclesia, or the “Church.” “And ordain elders in 
every city.” The New Testament gives no sanction to the idea that an unorganized 
Christianity is the simplest and the best. The precedents of the early Christian Church 
were to be faithfully adhered to. Whether the organization of the Church was to be a 
growth conditioned by the circumstance of every age, is a question we do not here 
discuss ; but that there was to he organization is here settled for ever. The expression, 
“ in every city,” shows that the life of the Church was not to be spasmodic, but settled. 

H. There must be life as well as organization. This, too, is manifest here. 
Christians were enjoying “grace, mercy, and peace;” were “renewed in the spirit of 
their minds.” Divine life comes from faith in Christ alone, and is not dependent upon 
aught else* The declaration of Paul is there always and everywhere, “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalfe be saved ” We are, therefore, to recognize the fruits 
of the Spirit everywhere, whether the gardens in which they grow be according to our 
plan and ideal or no. But as all Christian life needs constant care and discipline, as 
the disciple needs teaching, and the justified need sanctification, so there was to be the 
“ setting in order ” of ail that we mean by the organized Christian Church ; not that 
every detail is to be binding, or to be reproduced by every Church in every age.— 
W.M.S. 

; v," ' r 

Vers. 7 — 9. — The overseers . “ For a bishop,” etc. Here we have the moral qualifi- 
cation necessary for an overseer or bishop of the Churches. These bishops were 
to be an order by themselves, not, as Baxter would have them, “ Primus inter pares,” 
or “ first among equals.” Each overseer who was naturally placed in a leading city 
ought, from bis prominence as overseer of the district, to be a ministerial example to his 
brethren. The practical counsels here given apply equally to all aspects of the “ over- 
seer,” or bishop. 

L The bishop at home. Polygamy was so widespread that it could not be arrested 
and done away with at once. But the bishops, as leaders of men, were to set the 
example. Polygamy, like slavery, was to be destroyed by the influence of the cross — 
by the crucifixion of human selfishness, and the realization of God's ideals in the 
dignity of woman and in the sacredness of human life. “ Having faithful children,” to 
whom “ riot,” or the indulgence of unruly appetites and habits, was unknown. 

IL The bishop as a steward. Having elevated position and large opportunity for 
good. We must remember that character makes the good steward, not ex-cathedra 
commands and exhortations. “ Not self-willed ; ” but remembering that the measure of 
his power is to he the measure of Ms humility. “ Not soon angry ; ” for if there be no 
self-repression, if the volcanic fires of the heart be not subdued, it will be of no use 
for him to preach about the cross which crucifies self. “ Not given to wine ; ” for 
intemperance bereaves a man alike of reason and of religion. “ No striker ; ” for although 
the Romans of that day used their power over slaves and dependents by buffeting them, 
and sometimes killing them, the servant of Christ must be gentle unto all men, 
“Not given to filthy lucre;” for covetousness kills other virtues, and draws by its 
tap-root all nourishment from the plants of grace. 

III. The bishop as a brother. “ A lover of hospitality ” Remembering howmany 
would like to share his counsel to walk in the light o£-£& influence, and to be refreshed 
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by his sympathies* “A lover of good men.” Not great men, merely as men of genius 
and power; but men whose hearts were true and pure. 44 Sober, j ust, holy, temperate ” — 
a “ city that lieth four-square.” 

IV. Tubs bishop as a teaches. Not indulging in novelties or new philosophies. 
Not a creator of truth, hut a teacher of it, remembering that he is a trustee of truth, 

44 Holding fast the faithful Word as he bath been taught.” * 

Finally, we see that all was not so harmonious and peaceful even in the early Church ; , 
for*the bishop is to exhort and convince the gainsayers, which show that he must be 
44 able” as well as “good W. M. S. 

Yer. 15. — Pure-heartedness. {e Unto the pure all things are pure.” The gospel 
centres morality as well as religion in the heart. Men of corrupt tastes cannot have 
correct morals, because a aim may sin against himself as well as against society. 
An impure heart makes an impure world of its own within; and that, if it hurts none 
else, hurts the man himself, wrongs his own soul. Here we see that the eye sees what 
it wishes to see, or what the inward taste desires to see. A pure man does not under- 
stand the double entendre ; does not see the vision of evil beneath the veil of words 
or the disguise of art. 

I. The first requirement. a A pure heart.” Make the tree good, A bad man 
will find impure suggestion anywhere and everywhere — even in religious literature, even 
In the unsuspecting words of holy men — for his heart is not renewed. Bo possible is it 
for men to find evil even in things good. 

II. The great, safeguard. 44 All things are pure.” There is no false delicacy. No 
prudery, no affectation. In meditation or conversation they catch no stain of defile- 
ment from the subjects they are mentally brought into contact with. Their safety is 
from within ; for “ out of the heart are the issues of life.” — W. M. S. 

Yer. 1 ft.-*- Inner defilement 44 But unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is 
nothing pure; but even their mind and conscience is defiled.” This is the worst 
Nemesis of evil; if hurts the man. We can injure the physical senses — the eye, 
the ear ; so we can injure the mind and the moral senses, 

I. The description of character. Why this couplet ? “ Defiled and unbelieving ” 
seems a| first a strange combination of ideas. Not so. To defile is to march off — to 
file away from. So men leave the King’s highway of holiness, purity, truth, and righteous- 
ness ; and they do this because they are unbelieving. They will not accept the revelation 
of God, that sin is loss, shame, misery, death ; and that holiness is happiness and life 
eternal. 

II. The dread issue. Nothing is pure. All waters take the colour of the soil over 
which they pass. The stained windows make a stained light. An impure heart colours 
every thing— thought, imagination, observation, conversation, and common life. And 
this is the doom ! Their mind and conscience are defiled. They feel it. They know it, 
and at times they confess it. Many shrink from themselves who have never had 
resolution to seek him who can “ create a clean heart and renew a right spirit within 
them.”— W. M. S, 

Vers. 1 — 4. — Bedempthe truth. “ Paul, a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus 
Christ,” etc. These words direct our attention to certain phases of redemptive truth. 
The substratum of the gospel is not merely truth, but redemptive truth. Truth, nut 
merely to enlighten the intellect and to discipline the mental faculties, but to raise the 
human, soul from spiritual ignorance to intelligence, from spiritual bondage to liberty, 
from selfishness to benevolence, from materialism to spirituality, from the “ prince of 
darkness ” to the true and living God. Here it appears — 

1 . As A grand enterprise, 1. An enterprise devoted to the high st purpose . What 
is the purpose ? It is here described ; (1) As the promotion of the tau*> of God’s elect. 
44 According to the faith of God’s elect.” The idea is, perhaps, the furtherance of true 
faith amongst those to whom God had, in the exercise of his sovereignty, sent the 
gospel. As a fact, all men have not had the opportunity of receiving the gospel 5 indeed, 
only an insignificant fraction of the race have had it brought to them. This fraction 
is a elateS so highly privileged thaT^ey may be designated the 44 elect,” Why should 
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they have the gospel sent to them, and not others ? Ask why some should inherit 
health, others disease ; some wealth, others poverty ; some intellectual powers of a high 
order, others minds hut little removed from brute intelligence. a All these worketk 
the seltsame Spirit, devising to every man severally as he, will.” Now, to further and 
promote faith among those to whom the gospel goes is one of its grand purposes. (2) 
As the promotion of theaknowledge £f of the truth which is after [according to] godli- 
ness.” More accurately rendered, “ The knowledge of the truth which is beside, or 
which leadeth to godliness” (Eliicott). The grand purpose here indicated seems' to 
he that all who are divinely favoured with the gospel should so believe it, and practise 
it, that they may become godly in their lives. What a sublime design is this, to make 
men God-like! Or, as it is expressed in the next chapter, “The grace of God hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.” 2. An enterprise employing the highest 
human agency. “ Paul, a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ.” ** Paul's 
mode of designating himself here,” says Dr. Pairbairn, w does not exactly coincide with 
his form of expression in any other Epistle. Elsewhere he calls himself a servant/ 
a bondman of Christ (Eom. i. I; Gal. i. 10; Phil. i. 1; Col. iv. 12), but here only of 
God, A noteworthy variation, not on its own account, but as a mark of genuineness ; 
lor it is impossible to conceive what motive could have induced any imitator to depart 
in such a manner from the apostle’s usual phraseology. The 8e coupling his calling as 
an apostle of Christ with his relation to God as a servant, cannot be taken in an adver- 
sative sense, for there is really no opposition; but it is used, as not unfrequently, to 
subjoin something new, different and distinct from what precedes, though not strictly 
opposed to it.” Paul was one of the greatest of men. In natural endowments, pene- 
trating insight, vigour of thought, logical force,, and rhetorical aptitude, he had In his 
age but few equals. His acquirements, too, were great. Brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, acquainted with Grecian culture/and master of rabbinic law, he could stand 
side by side with the greatest reasoners, sages, and orators of his time. But, beyond 
all this, he was specially called and qualified by God for propagating the gospel of his 
Sou, There is no enterprise on this earth demanding a higher kind of human agency 
than the gospel, nor (notwithstanding the mental feebleness and the moral meanness 
d the thousands in every age who have worked, and are working, in connection with 
it) can there be found a higher class of men, both intellectual and moral, than some 
who have been, and still are, employed in indoctrinating men with the truths of the 
gospel 

II. As a transcendent mBiiSE. “In hope of eternal life, which God, that [who] 
cannot lie, promised before the world began [times eternal].” This promise is: 1. 
Transcendent in mine. “ Eternal life ” This means something more than an endless 
existence. An interminable existence might be an interminable curse. It means not 
only an existence without end, but an existence without evil, without sin, error, sorrow, 
misery. Ay, and more than this, an endless existence in connection with good, and 
with good only, with knowledge, holiness, liberty, and companionship with the best 
created spirits, and with the great God himself. Eternal life is eternal goodness, 
2. Transcendent in certitude . It is made by God, “ that cannot lie? Are not all 
things possible with him? Yes, in what may be called a physical sense. It is possible 
lor him to destroy, in the twinkling of an eye, the present creation, and to produce 
a new one. But, in a moral sense, there is an impotency; His “cannot” here is his 
will not, and his “ will not” is his glory, A higher eulogy you cannot pronounce on any 
man than to say he cannot be ungenerous, he cannot be false, he cannot be unjust, he 
cannot be dishonourable. Inability to do wrong is the glory of the Infinite. This 
promise, then, cannot fail ; it must be realized, a Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass away,” 3. Transcendent in age . “ Promised before 
the world began [times eternal].” When was that? Before the foundation of the 
earth was laid, or the wheels of time began their revolutions. When he occupied the 
boundlessness of immensity alone. The gospel is an old promise: the Lamb was 
slain “ before the foundation of the world ” The gospel is not a threat, but a promise. 

III. As a gradual eevelation, w But hath in due times [in his own seasons] 
manifested his Word through preaching, pn the message] which is committed unto me 
[wherewith I was entrusted] according to the o^SBnandment of God out- ®viour.” 
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There are three thoughts here suggested concerning the revelatibn of this promise of 
eternal life. 1. It was manifested at a proper time . “In due times [in his own 
seasons] manifested his Word.” God has a season for everything, everything in the 
material and the moral. Nothing but sin appears in his universe that does not come 
“ according to his time.” Oceans ebb and how, planets perform their revolutions, 
kingdoms rise and fall, generations come and go “according to his time.” He had 
<a time for the revelation of his redemptive truth, and when the time dawned it beamed 
on the world. 2. It was manifested by apostolic preaching . “ Through preaching, 5 ' 

Bedemptive truth came into the world through man, and it is Heaven’s design that it 
should be propagated through the world by man. It is to be preached, not only with 
the lips, but by the life. The true preacher must incarnate it. His life must illustrate 
and confirm the doctrine that his lips declare. It was before the gospel came to men 
in written documents that it won its greatest victories. Some think that too much 
importance is attached to the Bible in this work, and that it is vain to expect that the 
circulation of the Scriptures will answer the end. History shows it has not done so, 
and the philosophy of the work explains the reason ; hence it must be revealed in the 
voice and the life. 3. It was manifested by the Divine command . u Which was com- 
mitted unto me [wherewith I was entrusted] according to the commandment of God 
our Saviour.” The Divine command came to the apostle to preach the gospel at 
various times— came to him on the road to Damascus, came to him in the temple at 
Jerusalem, came to him in the ship on the Adriatic. Yes ; the Divine command comes 
to all : “ Go into all the world, and preach the gospel” Not only was it by command 
that Paul preached to mankind, but now to Titus. 

IV. As a love-begetting power. “ To Titus, mine own son [my true child] aftei 
the common faith.” “ Mine own son,” What an endearing expression ! The gospel 
converter becomes the father in the highest and divinest sense of the converted. No 
relation so close, vital, and tender as the spiritual relation of souls. Paul’s desire is, 
for Titus, “ Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.” Here is the wish of heavenly philanthropy, a philanthropy that 
embraces the complete and everlasting well-being of its object. Having the “ grace, 
peace, and mercy ” of God, we have everything we require ; we have “ all and abound.” 

Conclusion. Prize this redemptive truth, practise this redemptive truth, preach 
thi^redemptive truth. It is the “power of God unto salvation.” — D. T. 

Vers. 5 — 9 . — Church order. “For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting,” etc. Titus was now at Crete. “ Crete, over 
whose Christian population Titus had been placed by Paul, was a well-known, large, 
and populous island in the Mediterranean. It lies geographically further south than 
any of the European islands, and, roughly speaking, almost at an equal distance from 
each of the three Old World continents, Europe, Asia, Africa. We identify it with the 
Caphtor of the Old Testament (Dent. ii. 23 ; Jer. xlvii. 4; Amos ix. 7). In modern 
times it is known by ns as Candia. Very early it was the scene of an advanced 
civilization. In the ‘Odyssey* it is mentioned as possessing ninety cities; in the 
e Iliad ’ as many as one hundred, Metullus added it, B.e. 69, to the Boman dominion. 
In the days of Augustus it was united into one province with Cyrene. It abounded 
with Jews of wealth and influence; this we learn from the testimony of Philo and of 
Josephus. It probably received the gospel from some of those of Crete who, we are 
expressly told, were present when the Spirit was poured on the apostles on the first 
Pentecost after the Besnrrection (Acts ii. 11). The apparently flourishing state of 
Christianity on the island at this time was in great measure, no doubt, owing to the 
residence and labours among them of the Apostle St. Paul, whose work appears to have 
been mainly directed to preaching the gospel, and to increasing the number of the 
converts, which, from the wording of ver. 6, was evidently very great, elders being 
required in every city,” The following thoughts are deducihle from these words. 

I. That in every Christian community there should be the maintenance of 
order. “ Thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting.” “ The words,” 
says Dean Spence, a explain the cause of Titus’s appointment in Crete. The ‘things 
that are wanting * were wh^jPaul meant, no doubt, to have done himself, but was 
prevented by being hurried aw^ ; for him the end was nigh at hand. These ‘ things* 
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were want of Church "officials, lack of Church government, want of cohesion between 
the Churches of the island ; iii a word, there was plenty of Christian life, but no Christian 
organization as yet in Crete. It was rather a number of Christian brotherhoods than 
one.” “Set in order.” God is the God of order, as witnessed in the harmonious 
operations of nature. Disorder, both in the mental and moral domains, is abnormal 
and pernicious; it implies Ivermore a deviation from the established law of Almighty 
love. A disordered body is diseased, so is a disordered soul. A disordered family lacks 
the condition both of peace and prosperity. A disordered Church, for many reasons, is 
the greatest of all evils. Confusion in a Church is a calumny of Christ, and obstructive 
at once to its peace, power, prosperity, and usefulness. “ Order,” says Southey, “is the 
sanity of the mind, the health of the body, the peace of the city, the security of the 
state. As the beams to a house, as the bones to the microcosm of man, so is order to 
all things.” ■ . ■ i 

II. That the maintenance of Church order may require the ministry of 
special superintendents. The words “ elder*” “ bishop,” “ pastor,” etc., all refer to 
the same office, and that office means “ superintendent,” or “ overseer.” “ These pres- 
byters were to be most carefully selected, according to the instructions Titus must 
remember Paul had given him on some previous occasion.” There was to be some one 
to overlook all. Such a one is to maintain order, not by legislating but by loving; 
not by the assumption of authority, but by a humble devotion to the spiritual interests 
of all. The ministry of such a man is needed because of the many elements of discord 
that exist, even in the best communities, such as temper, self-will, pride, etc. 

III. That the superintendents* should be men of distinguished excellence. 
“ Blameless ” etc. The highest offices in Church and state should always be filled by 
the . highest characters. The morally small man, elevated to a high office, is an incon- 

S and a curse; and yet how common is such a sight 1 Moral serfs on thrones, 
rogues on the bench, moral sycophants in the ecclesiastical world ! Here Paul 
denotes the style of men required to superintend the Church. “If any be blameless, 
the husband of one wife, having faithful children not accused of riot or unruly,” etc. 
“The expressions,” says Dr. Fairbairn, “indicate one possessed of that prudence and 
self-control, that uprightness of character, that kind, generous, disinterested, gracious 
disposition, which were fitted to command the respect and secure the confidence and 
affection of a Christian community — one altogether such as might serve for a pattern 
to a flock over whom he was appointed to preside, and guide their affairs with 
discretion.” The qualifications of this office are here given in: 1. A negative form. 
“Not self-willed, not soon angry, not given to wine, no striker, not given to filthy 
lucre.” 2. A positive form. “The husband of one wife, having faithful children, 
a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, holy, temperate, holding fast the 
faithful Word as he hath been taught.” — D. T. 

Vers. 10 — 14 .—The sins of the sect and the sins of the tribe. “For there are many 
unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, specially they of the circumcision,” etc. In the 
preceding verses Paul stated one purpose for which he left Titus in Crete, viz. to set 
in order “the things that are wantingf’ and to ordain elders in every city. He recog- 
nized at once, not only the importance of order in the new community, but also the 
importance of appointing men who, intellectually and morally, were qualified for its 
establishment and continuance. In these verses he gives Titus directions as to his 
aggressive work in Crete. He was to do battle with sin. “ For there are many unruly 
[men] and vain talkers and deceivers, specially they of the circumcision : whose mouths 
must be stopped, who subvert' [overthrow] whole houses, teaching things which they 
oughtnot, for filthy lucre’s sake.”* The great work of the gospel minister is to do battle 
with sin. In the text, sin is referred’ to as appearing in two aspects, in religious sect 
and in national character. 

I. In religious sect. “Specially they of the circumcision.” These, undoubtedly, 
are Judaizing Christians, men who pretended to be converted to Christianity, men who 
sought not only to mingle Judaic elements with the new religion, but to inculcate and 
disseminate it in that form. Observe the description of sin as it appeared in this 
religious sect— 'these men of the circumcision. Hermit 1. Factiousness . “ Fn^uly ” 
Not only would' they not bow to the established oraer of the Church, but not to the 
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spirit and principles of the new religion. They would not yield* to the inasterhood of 
Christ, the Author and Substance of the gospel ; they were self-willed. They would have 
a sect of their own. 2. Ostentation . “ Vain talkers.” Yain, not merely in the sense 
of proud, hut in the sense of emptiness. In truth, as a rule, the emptiest men, intel- 
lectually, are at once the most conceited and loquacious. They talk, not for the 
edification of others, but for the gratification of themselves Their fluency, whilst it 
wins the admiration of fools, deludes the ignorant, and disgusts the thoughtful. 8. 
falsehood. “Deceivers” All merely nominal Christians are deceivers. They prac- 
tically misrepresent the doctrines they profess to hold. 4. Mischievousness . “Whose 
mouths must be stopped, who subvert [overthrow] whole houses” “The translation 
should run, 4 seeing they subvert, 5 etc. There was, indeed, grave cause why these men 
should be put to silence: the mischief they were doing in Crete to the Christian cause 
was incalculable. It was no longer individuals that their poisonous teaching affected, 
but they were undermining the faith of whole families. Eor an example how Titus 
and his presbyters were to stop the mouths of these teachers of what was false, comp. 
Matt, xxii. 34 — £6, where the Lord, by his wise, powerful, yet gentle words, first put 
the Sadducees to silence, and then so answered the Pharisees ‘ that neither durst any 
man from that day ask Mm anymore questions 5 ” (Dr, Ellicott). 5. Greed. “Teaching 
things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake.” All the speeches they made, all 
the influence they exerted, sprang from sordid motives. Sin has a thousand branches 
and but one root, and that root is selfishness. How many, in what we call the religious 
world, are found teaching things which they ought not, for “ filthy lucre’s sake ” — 
things that gratify popular taste, that agree with popular prejudice, chime in with the 
popular thought 1 All this to fill their, pews and to enrich their coffers. Now, these 
sins which are discovered in the religious sect are prevalent outside of all religions ; 
but they receive a peculiar colour, shape, enormity, and mischievousness when we find 
them in the religious realm. The devil is less hideous amongst his fellows in hell than 
he is amongst the sons of God. Hence, to do battle with sin in these religious forms is 
the grand work of a true preacher ; and truly, in this age, and here in England, he will 
find these sins on every hand. He will see factiousness building up sects, and little 
sects within sects; ostentation — vain speaking, braggardism, sometimes cooing and 
sometimes bawling, everywhere; falsehood — rogues robing themselves in the garb of 
sainthood, wolves in sheep’s clothing; mischievousness — by their empty words and 
pernicious example subverting “ whole houses,” filling the domestic air with poisonous 
cant; greed — the gospel itself made a trade, and vested interests created in connection 
with doctrines and doings antagonistic to the life and spirit of him whom they call 
Master. Ah me! conventional religion is a calumny on the religion of Christ. Never 
was a Luther wanted in Christendom more than now. He is wanted to substitute the 
pure gospel of Christ for the denominationalized gospel. 

II. In national character. “One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, 
said, The Cretans are al way liars, evil beasts, slow bellies [idle gluttons].” There are 
three sins mentioned here which seem to have prevailed amongst the Cretans as a race. 
1. Lying . “The Cretans are alway liars.” Who made this charge against the 
Cretans? Paul says, “ One of themselves, even a prophet of their own.” The quotation 
is from a poem on 4 Oracles,’ by Epimenides, of Phoestus, who flourished r.c. 600, lived 
to the age of a hundred and fifty, and was supposed to have been a sleeper in a cave 
for fifty-seven years. He appears to have deserved the title prophet in the fullest 
sense. Plato speaks of him as a Divine man. The Cretans were characterized by the 
sin of lying — “alway liars.” This expression was quoted by Callimachus in his 
* Hymn to Zeus,’ and well known in antiquity. “ The very word Ho Cretize 5 ( Kretizein ), 
or to play the part of a Cretan, was invented as a word synonymous with 1 to deceive,’ * to 
utter a lie ; 5 just as Oorinihiazein , e to play the part of a Corinthian,’ signified 4 to commit 
a still darker moral offence/ Some writers suggest that this despicable vice of lying 
was received as a bequest from the early Phoenician colonists.” 2. Sensuality . “Evil 
beasts/ 1 Not only liars, but gross and sensual, living in animalism and for it. All 
men may be called “ beasts” who attend to their animal appetites as means of gratifica- 
tion rather than of relief. He who seeks happiness from his senses rather than from 
his soul its a beast ; he who see^sit from without rather than from within is not better 
than a beast. The happiness oOfctrue man cannot stream into him from without; it 
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must well up from th§ depths of his own high thinkings and pure affections. Gluttony. 
“ Slow bellies [idle gluttons].” Their gluttony made them dull, heavy, and indolent. 
Such are what may be called tribal or national sins. They were not confined to the 
Cretans, hut for them the Cretans were notorious. These are national . But are these 
sins extinct in England? Have we no lying here ? Our social air is impregnated with 
falsehood. Have we no Sensuality and gluttony? Yes, alas! tens of thousands are 
every day pampering themselves with luxuries, whilst millions are being starved fp 
death. Here, then, are common sins with which the preacher has to do battle. He has 
to “ rebuke them sharply, that they may be sound in the faith.” 

Conclusion. A true preacher, then, has no easy task. He has to wage fierce battle 
with the sins that are around him — the sins of the sect and the sins of the tribe. He 
is not to pander to men’s tastes, nor to battle with mere opinions and theories, but with 
sins ; he must “ resist unto blood, striving against sin.” “ Eor this purpose the Bon of 
God was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil.” — D. T. 

Vers. 15, 16. — The supreme importance of moral character . “Unto the pure all 
things are pure : but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure,” etc. 
We notice, at the outset, two facts suggested by the passage. 1. That there is an, 
essential difference in the moral characters of men . There are some “ pure ” and some 
“defiled” some holy and some unholy. What is the underlying inspiring principle 
that makes this difference? The predominant disposition . Perhaps there is no moral 
being in the' universe who is not under the masterhood of some one sentiment or passion, 
to which can be traced, as to a mainspring, all the motions of his being. This con- 
trolling tendency is the moral monarch of souls, or, in Scripture language, is the moral 
“ heart of the man.” This supreme disposition exists in all men in two distinct and 
opposite forms, either in sympathy with the true, the right, and the spiritual, or 
in sympathy with the. false, the wrong, and the material. That soul alone is pure 
whose governing sympathy is God and the true. Supreme love for the supremely good 
is the true' life of the soul, and the fountain of all its virtues. He whose controlling 
sympathies run not thus, is impure and corrupt. 2, That the outward world is to men 
according to this difference . The whole external universe is to a man according to the 
moral state of his soul. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he”— so is he in 
relation to himself, to all without, and to God. This being so, the text teaches the 
supreme importance of mm'al character . Let us look at — 

I. The morally pure in relation to all things. “ Unto the pure all things 
are pure.” This is true in relation to three things. 1. In relation to appearance . 
The proverb goes that the greatest rogues are ever the most suspicious. A thoroughly 
selfish, ungodly soul will see but little good even in the best men. It is a law that 
man judges his fellow by himself, and the more corrupt a man is, the more severe his 
judgment on others. A good man is neither given to suspicion nor censoriousness; he 
sees some good in all men. 2. In relation to influence . The influence of all outward 
things upon men is dependent on their moral character. Our Lord says, “Not that 
which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but that which cometh out of the mouth 
defileth a man ” The moral character is an all-transformative power in the centre 
of mac’s being. It turns the unclean into the clean, and the reverse. A good man, 
like the bee, can extract honey from the bitterest plant ; or, like the iEolian harp, can 
turn the shrieking wind into music. 3. In relation to appropriation . As the body 
lives by appropriating the outward, so does the soul ; and as the effects of the appro- 
priation, whether universal or otherwise, depend on the condition of the body’s health, 
as the appropriation of a diseased body only increases the physical ailment ; so with 
the sotil. A corrupt soul appropriates, even from the most strengthening and refreshing 
means of spiritual improvement, that which weakens and destroys. Pharaoh and his 
host got moral mischief out of the ministry of Moses ; and the men of Capernaum were 
pressed into a deeper , and darker hell through the elevating and enlightening ministry 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Mark, then, the supreme importance of moral character. 

II. The morally defiled in relation to all a rings. “Unto them that are 
defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure ; but even their mind and conscience is defiled,” 
Here is the converse. Mark, in passing, three things^!. The sphere of the dtifllmneni. 
“ The mind and conscience,” “ The mind,” says a im&em expositor, “ is' the willing as 
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well as the thinking part of man, as it has been well defined the hixman spirit (pneuma) 
in one of its aspects, not simply qnatenus cogitat, et intelligit, but also quatemis vulL 
Defilement of this mind (nous) means that the thoughts, wishes, purposes, activities, 
are all stained and debased. The second of these, the conscience ( mneidesis ), is the 
moral consciousness within', and that which is ever bringing up the memory of the 
past, with its omissions and commissions, its errors, its crutl, heartless unkindness, its 
selfish disregard of others. When this is defiled, then this last safeguard of the soul is 
broken down. The man and woman of the defiled conscience is self-satisfied, hard, 
impenitent to the last. Every part and faculty of the soul is stained with sin. The 
body may be cleansed by ceremonial ablutions, and the external manners and speech 
kept pure by culture and civilization, but the soul be black; the outside of the “cup 
and of the platter clean,” fyat inside full of corruption. 2. The cause of the defilement . 
“They profess that they know God, but in works they deny him ” There is nothing, 
perhaps, so morally defiling to the soul as religious hypocrisy. The man who with the 
lip professes to know God, and who in the life denies him, gets deeper stains upon his 
soul than the agnostic who professes that he knows nothing about him. What millions 
in our churches every Sunday publicly, at each service, avow with their lip their belief 
in God, but in their week-day life “he is not in all their thoughts”! Thus souls get 
deeply dyed in corruption in Christian churches. 3. The hideousness of the defilement . 
“Being abominable and disobedient, and unto every good work reprobate.” However 
fair their conduct in the religious observances, they are “ abominable ” within, hideous 
to the eye of God. However rigorous in their observances and religious ordinances, 
they are “disobedient” in heart, they outrage moral laws; however useful they regard 
themselves and appear to others, they are “ reprobate,” they are rejected and worthless. 
These “ defiled M in soul defile everything without ; all outward things in their appear- 
ance, influences, and appropriation are to them corrupt. 

Conclusion. Mark ; 1. The natural sovereignty of the human soul. We are not 
necessarily the creatures of the outward; we have within the power to bend circum- 
stances to our will, to get good out of evil, to turn outward dissonance into music, 
deformity into beauty, poison into nourishment. Let us adore our Maker for this 
wonderful endowment — an endowment which guards us from the coercion of outward 
forces, secures to us an inward freedom of action, and enables us to put all outward 
things in subjection to our own spiritual selves. 2. The dependency of the souVs destiny 
on itself A man’s destiny depends upon his moral character, and his character depends 
upon himself. As food, however nutritious, cannot administer strength to a man’s body 
without the digestive and appropriative power, so no external influences, however good 
and useful in themselves, can raise a man’s soul without the right action of its faculties, 
Man cannot be made good. His body may be borne to the summit of a lofty mountain 
without the use of Ms limbs, but if his soul is to ascend “ the holy hill of the Lord,” 
he must climb it every inch himself. Fortune or patronage may raise him to some 
eminent social position, but he cannot reach a single stage of moral dignity — the true 
dignity of man — apart from his own earnest endeavours. The transformative power of 
the soul is to external circumstances what the builder is to the materials out of which 
he rears his edifice. The choicest materials may be brought together — gold, marble, 
and cedar — but unless the builder use them with artistic skill they will never take the 
form of a beautiful structure. So the providence of God may gather around man all 
the facilities and elements for the raising of a noble character, but unless he use them 
with his own spiritual hand, he will never produce such a structure. 3. The grand end 
of true teaching , What is that? The supreme importance of every man obtaining 
a true moral character. “ Marvel not that I said unto thee. Ye must be born again.” 
In moral goodness of soul alone, can we not only find our heaven, but find our way 
.safely and happily through this life. We live in a world, of evil. We cannot escape 
its sinful influence by endeavouring, like the anchorite, to avoid its touch. Whilst 
no man should put himself in the way of temptation, no man should be afraid to 
confront evil, to go into its most malarial regions if duty call. In truth, if man’s well- 
being depended upon escaping outward evil, it could never be realized, because to live 
in the world he is bound to live in its midst, and evil must stream into him every day. 
How,^hen, is he to reach a blessed destiny ? Not merely by endeavouring to frame 
Ms*!ife according to the oufK^d rules of morality and religion, but by a right use 
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of his own spiritual: powers. There is a power in the body, when in a healthy state, 
to appropriate whatever goes into it from external nature that is wholesome and neces- 
sary, and to expel that which is noxious and superfluous. The soul has . a power 
analogous to this; a power to appropriate the wholesome and to expel the injurious. 
This power we call the transformative. Let us use it rightly— -use it as Noah used it, 
who, amidst the blasphemy and ridicule of a corrupt generation, walked with God, and 
fulfllied a noble destiny; as Paul used it at sceptical Athens, in dissolute Corinth, afid 
in pagan Borne, who from experience left the world this testimony : u All things work, 
together for good to them that love God.” — D. T, 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER II 

Ver. 1. — Befit for become , A.V. ; the sound 
for sound, A.V. But speak thou, etc. The 
apostle now brings out, in full contrast with 
the vain talk of the hereiical teachers, the 
solid, sober teaching of a true man of God, in 
liarmony with the sound doctrine of the 
gospel of Christ. The sound doctrine (rfi 
vyictivotiort Stdacntahiq ,) ; as in 1 Tim. i. 10 
(where see note), in 1 Tim. vi. 1 A 5t5a- 
<maAfa by itself means “the Christian faith,” 
“ the doctrine of the gospel.” The varying 
phrases, h uaXh SiSaottaAfa, tj kcct* ev(r€&eiav 
hiZafficaXla, and v vytaivovcra Stfsa&KaXia, all 
mean the same thing, with varying descrip- 
tive qualifications (see ver. 10). The 
article “ the ” is not required. 

Ver. 2.— -Aged for the aged , A.V. ; fern- 
perate for sober, A.V. ; sober-minded for tem- 
perate, A.V. ; love for charity , A.V. Tem- 
perate ( 'vwpakios ); as 1 Tim. iii. 2 (where see 
note). Grave (crtfivovs ) ; as 1 Tim. iii. 8, 11 
(see too 1 Tim. ii. 2; iii. 4). Sober-minded 
(ffdxppovas); as ch. i. 8, note. Sound (vytahov- 
ras) ; see ver. 1, note, and ch. i. 13, where, 
as here, the word is applied to persons, as it 
is in its literal sense in 3 John 2. Faith, . . . 
love, . * . patience. We have the same triad 
in 1 Tim. vi. 11. In 1 Cor. xiii. 13 we find 
** faith, hope, love.” In I These, i 3 the 
apostle joins “work of faith, labour of love,” 
and “patience of hope,” which last phrase 
seems almost to identify patience and hope 
(comp, too Rom. viii. 25; xv. 4). We must 
not miss the important warning, not only to 
have some kind of faith, love, and patience, 
but to he healthy and vigorous in our faith, 
love, and patience. There is a puny faith, 
a sickly love, and a misdirected patience. 

Ver. 3. — That for the, A.V. ; he reverent in 
demeanour for that they be in behaviour as 
becometh holiness , A.V. ; slanderers for false 
accusers, A.V. ; nor for not , A.V. ; enslaved 
for given, A.V. ,* that which is good for good 
things . A.V. Reverent (tepoirpetr* Ts); only 
here in the New Testament, twice in 
4 Maccabees (in ix, 25, where the eldest of 
the seven brothers who suffered martyrdom 
under Antioehus Epiphanes is called 6 kpo» 


wpe 7rf? veavias; and in xi. 20, where it is 
coupled with aldv, 1 “ age ” or “ generation”) ; 
it is not uncommon in classical Greek. The 
word means “ becoming a holy person, place, 
or matter ; ” otherwise expressed in 1 Tim, 
ii. 10, “which becometh women professing 
godliness ; ” and Eph. v. 3, “ as becometh 
saints.” : In demeanour (4v tear aari] part ; of 
much wider meaning than mraaroXii in 
1 Tim. ii. 7); here only in the New Testa- 
ment, once in 3 Mace. v. 45, “a state” or 
“condition,” spoken of elephants; and so 
in classical Greek, applied to a man, to 
health, to the air, or the body politic, Here 
mien, demeanour , or deportment, including, 
as St. Jerome expounds it, the movements 
of the body, the expression of the counte- 
nance, what is * aid, and what is left unsaid. 
The whole habit and composition or structure 
of mind and body is to be Upfaptwet:, what 
becomes a holy woman. Slanderers ($tajSd- 
a ou?) ; as 1 Tim* iii. (q-v,). Nor enslaved to 
much wine (comp. 1 Tim. iii. 8). Observe 
the fitness of the phrase “ enslaved.” The 
drunkard is thoroughly the slave of his 
vicious appetite (comp. ch. iii. 3 ; Rom. vi. 
16; 2 Pet. ii. IS). Teachers of that which 
is good (KaAo§x$a<rKc{Aoi/s) ; only here in the 
New Testament, not found in the LXX,. or 
in classical Greek ; teachers, by their holy 
demeanour as well as by their words. For 
as Ignatius (quoted by Ellicott) says of the 
Bishop of the Trallians, “ His very demean- 
our ( avrb to Kardcrrnpa) was a great lesson 

(jivQyjTeia)?’ 

Ver. 4, — Train for teach ... to be sober , 
A.V. Train (artafoovifatn ) ; only here in the 
New Testament, not found in the LXX., 
but common in classical Greek in the 
sense of to “ correct,” “ control,” or “ mode- 
rate,” which is its meaning here. Ellicott 
renders it “school” (comp. 1 Tim* v. 14). 
The A.V, “ teach to be saber ” is manifestly 
wrong. To love their husbands (fytxdvbpovs 
shat) ; here only in the New Testament, not 
found in the LXX., but occasionally, in this 
sense, in classical Greek. To love their 

1 But. and more probable re$2ing 

is drydy, conflict, struggle. 
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children (fyiXorittvovs ) ; here only in the 
New Testament, not found in the LXX. 
except in 4 Mace. xv# 4, but not uncommon 
in classical Greek. 

Ver. 5, — Sober-minded for discreet , A.V, ; 
workers for keepers , A.V. and T.B, ; 
for pood, A.V. ; being in subjection for 
obedient , A.V. Sober-minded (<r(6$pavas); 
as in ver. 2 and ch. i. 8; 1 Tim. iii. 2, 

“ Discreet” is nearer the sense than “ sober- 
minded.” Perhaps the French sage is nearer 
still. Workers at home (ohcovpyotis, for the 
T.R. ohovpovs ). Neither word occurs else- 
where in the New Testament or in the 
LXX., nor does ofaovpySs in classical Greek. 
But oimvp6s i which is probably the true 
reading (Huther), is common in good clas- 
sical Greek for “stayers at home.” It is 
derived from oltcos and ofipos, a “keeper.” 
Kind (ayaOds). The idea of kindness or 
good nature seems to be the side of goodness 
here intended; as we say, “He was very 
good to me” (so Matt, xx, 15 and 1 Pet. it 
18), Kindness is the leading idea in dyaBos. 
Obedient (^viroracrtrdixepas)* These identical j 
words occur in 1 Pet. iii. 1 (see too Eph. v. 
22 ; Col; iii. 18). That the Word of God be 
not blasphemed (see 1 Tim. vi. 1). St. 
Paul complains that the Name of God was 
blasphemed among the Gentiles on account 
of the evil deeds of the Jews (Bom. ii. 24 ; 
see Ezek. xxxvi. 20 — 23). Our Lord, on the 
other hand, exhorts that Christians, by 
their good works, should lead men to glorify 
their father which is in heaven. The pas- 
sage before us shows how much the honour 
of Christianity is bound up with the faithful 
discharge by Christians of the simple 
domestic duties of life. In truth, the family 
is the chief seat, and often the main test, 
of Christian virtue, as it is the distinctive 
feature of humanity as ordained by God, 

Ver, 6 . — The younger for young , A.V. The 
younger (see 1 Pet, \\ 5, where, however, 
the ptdrspoi are contrasted with the 
repot, as in 1 Tim, v. 1 ; here with vpe(r0Tj* 
ras in ver. 2). 

Ver. 7. — An ensample for a pattern, A. V. ; 
thy doctrine for doctrine , A.V. ; B.T, omits 
sincerity (d<j>9apdav), which is in the T.B. 
In all things (irepi frdvra); as 1 Tim. i. 19 
(vep). r^v rrtcrrtv ) ; u concerning, in the matter 
of” (Ellicott on 1 Tim. i. 19). St. Jerome 
and others connect these words with the 
preceding clause , u to be sober-minded in all 
things.” But it is usually taken as in the 
text, “In all things showing thyself,” etc. 
Showing thyself, etc. With regard to the 
somewhat unusual addition of the reflexive 
pronoun to the verb in the middle voice, 
Bishop Ellicott remarks, m Emphasis and 
perspicuity are gained” by it. An ensample 
(T&roj^. * Huther remarks thatjd^s is the 
only passage in the New Testament where 


r viros is followed by a genitive of the thing. 
In 1 Tim. iv. 12 the genitive is . of the 
person to whom the example is given, in 
word, in conversation, etc., and in 1 Pet.v.3, 
rfaros rov vot^vlov. Of good works (comp, 
ch, iii, 8). Note* the stress laid by St. Paul 
upon Christian practice as the result of 
sound doctrine. Mere talk is absolutely 
worthless. Uneorruptness (a<p6op(ap, or, as 
T.R., aSiafiBopiar) ; only here in the New 
Testament, and not in the LXX. or in 
classical Greek. 'Acpdopta lias the best 
manuscript authority ; but the sense of dSm- 
(pdopla as deduced from the good classical 
word a$id<pBopos, which means among other 
things “ incorruptible” — not to be influenced 
by entreaties or bribes — seems to make it 
preferable. The word describes the quality 
of the teacher rather than of his doctrine. 
He is to preach the truth without fear or 
favour. Gravity ( '<re^ Jnjra ) ; as 1 Tim. ii. 
2 ; iii. 4. This, again, is a quality of the 
teacher . These accusatives depend upon 
ttapex^vos* But the construction of the 
sentence is somewhat irregular for brevity’s 

Ver. 8. — Us for you , A.V. and T.B. 
Sound speech {\6yov £70?) ; still depending 
upon TTap^xofMeyos. Besides his personal 
qualities as a teacher, his speech, or doc- 
trine, must be sound. The word, common 
of bodily health, is only here applied to 
speech or doctrine ; the common phrase in 
the pastoral Epistles is iryiaivoicrn Mao-KctAia, 
vytalvovcn \6yois, and the like. That cannot 
be condemned (duardyvuxrrov ') ; only here in 
the New Testament, once in 2 Macc. iv. 27. 
This marks the care that the Christian 
teacher must take not to say anything in 
his teaching rash, or reprehensible, or that 
can give offence or cause the ministry to be 
blamed (comp. 1 Tim. v. 14). May be 
ashamed (fvrpomy), In the active voice 
ipTpeTretv is “to put to shame” (1 Cor. iv. 
14), and in classical Greek. In the middle 
voice iirrpeTropai, followed by a genitive of 
the person, or an accusative in later Greek, 
means to “respect, reverence” (Matt. xxi. 
37 ; Luke xviii. 2, etc.). In the passive, as 
here and 2 Thess. iii, 14, it means “ to be 
put to shame,” “to be ashamed” (comp. 
Ps. xxxiv. 4 [LXX., xxxv. 4]). (Compare, for 
the sentiment, 1 Pet. ii. 15; iii. 16; and note 
the frequent resemblances between the pas- 
toral Epistles and those of St, Peter.) The 
shame of the detractors consists in their 
being put to silence, having nothing to say, 
being proved to be slanderers, N 0 evil thing 
0 uytilv pavXov); as das. iii. 16; John iii 20 ; 
v. 29. The word means “ mean, worthless, 
paltry,” and is hence synonymous with 
kuk6$, 

Ver. 9 . — In subjection to for obedient unto, 
A.V.; he wett~pleadng to them for please 
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them w&l, A.V.; gainsaying for answering 
ogam, A.V. Servants; Le, slaves (Mkovs), 
the correlative to which is 8e<rv6rous, wasters, 
who had absolute power over their slaves, 
and property in them (comp. I Pet. ii. 18, 
where they are called fey the name of 
olfterat, house-slaves). The construction is 
carried on from the 44 exhort ” of ver. 6. 
Well-pleasmg(€&ap6Vroi;s); elsewhere spoken 
with reference to God (Bom. xii. 1; 2 Cor, 
V. 9; Eph. v. 10, etc.)* la all things 
(fr vrnitr ) ; nearly the same as vepl ndvra in 
vex. 7 ; to be taken with evapsarovs. Some, 
however, connect the words with viror&aaecrBai, 
“to be obedient in all things” Gainsaying 
(avTikeyovras); as in ch, i. 9 (see note). 
Here, however, the 44 answering again ” of the 
A.V. is a better rendering. It implies, of 
course, a resistance to the will of their 
master, and impatience of any rebuke 
(comp. 1 Pet. ii. 18—20). 

Ver, 10.— Purloining (voo-^opbovsy, lite- 
rally, separating for their own use what 
does not belong to them. So Acts v. 2, 3, 
“to keep back part.” It is used in the same 
sense by the LXX. Josh. vii. 1 of Achan, 
and 2 Macc. iv. 82 of Menelaus, and occa- 
sionally in classical Greek (Xenophon, 
Polybius, etc.). Showing (&&€iKvttfi(wvsj. 
It occurs eleven times in the New Testament, 
viz. twice in Hebrews, and nine times in 
Bt. Pauls acknowledged Epistles. All good 
fidelity. All fidelity means fidelity in every- 
thing where fidelity is required in a faithful 
servant-care of his master’s property, con- 
scientious labour, keeping of time, acting 
behind his master’s back the same as before 
his face. The singular addition ay'aOqv, 
coming after ivBeuevvpspovs^ must mean, as 
Bengel says, “in all good things.” The 
duty of fidelity does not extend to crime or 
wrong-doing. The word 44 good ” is like the 
addition in the oath of canonical obedience, 
“in all honest things,” and is a necessary 
limitation to the preceding 44 all ” (see ch, 

iii. 3, and note). The doctrine (rfy diSacrm- 
klav ) ; as in ver. 1 (where see note). In ch. 
L 9 (where see note) rj Max?! is used in the 
same way. This use of 8i8x<rfcakia is con- 
firmed by the reading of the R.T., which 
inserts a second rijv before rod crmripos. 
Adorn the doctrine. The sentiment is the 
same as that in 1 Pet. it 12; iv. II. Chris- 
tians are exhorted to give glory to God, and 
support and honour to the gospel of God’s 
grace, by their good works and holy lives. 
God our Saviour (see 1 Tim. i. 1; it 8 ; 

iv. 10 ; and above, ch, i 8, note). In all 
things Qv iraav) ; as 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

a Ver. 11. — Hath appeared, bringing salva- 
tion to all men , for that bringeth salvation, 
hath appeared to all men , A.V. and T.B. 
Bringing salvation to all men (irmrfpios). 
The R.T. omits the article before am^pm, 


which necessitates construing va<nv av9pd>- 
rots with ffaripm, “saving to all men ” 
44 bringing salvation to all men.” With the 
article 4 as in the T,B., it may be taken 
either way, but it is rather more natural to 
construe vacnv dQp&irots with u hath 

appeared to all men.” The meaning of the 
phrase, “hath appeared to all men,” is the 
same as the saying in the song of Simeon, 
“ Mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which 
thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people” (Luke if. 80, 31; comp. Col. i 6). 
The gospel isr not a hidden mystery, but is 
proclaimed to the whole world, ^oorijptos as 
an adjective is found only here in the Hew 
Testament, in Wisd. i. 14 and 8 Macc. vii. 
18, and frequently in classical Greek. 

Ver. 12 ,— Instructing for teaching, A.V.; 
to the intent that for that, A.V. ; and right- 
eously for righteously , A.V. Instructing us, 
to the intent that. This is an unnecessary 
refinement. Huther is right in saying that 
the sentence beginning with tva might have 
been expressed by the infinitive mood, as in 
1 Tim. i. 20, and that we ought to render it 
not “in order that,” but simply “that” 
The phrase in I Tim, i 20, tva vatSevdacn 
$\a(r<pnp£v, manifestly would justify the 
phrase , waiSevovcra ypds (ftp ducaiws, “teaching 
us to live righteously.” Alford surely is 
wrong in saying that the universal New 
Testament sense of vaiMetv is “to disci- 
pline,” le. teach by correction. In Acts 
vii. 22; xxii. 8; 1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 25, 
the idea of teaching , not of correcting , is pre- 
dominant. But even if it was so, the pastoral 
Epistles are so decidedly classical in their 
use of words, that the classical use of vaibeieiv 
in such phrases as ■jratbeueiv nva taQapifeiv 
or ffdppopa drai (Liddell and Scott) is an 
abundant justification of a similar rendering 
of this passage. And as regards the use of tva. 
Such phrases as Ebre tva ot kidoi ovrot &prot 
yevavrat, “ Command that these stones be- 
come bread ” (Matt. iv. 3 ; xx. 21 ; Luke iv. 
3; X. 40); Aiecrretkaro . . . tva prjfevl dtrcoartv, 
44 He commanded them not to tell ” (Matt, 
xvi 20) ; iMpepet avrtp tva , 44 It is profitable 
for him that ” (Matt, xviii. 6) ; TLpovebxs#®* 
tva , 44 Pray that” (Matt. xxiv. 20) ; UapeKaket 
avrbir ha py , 44 He besought him not to send 
them away” (Mark v. 10); Jlapamkovcnv 
a brhv tv a drj/Tjrai, 44 They beseech him to 
touch” (Mark vixi. 22, 30; ix. 9; x. 3T ; 
xiii. 84 ; Luke i. 43 ; vii. 36) ; *E$t4&pr . . . 
tva, 44 1 asked . . . to” (Luke ix. 40); 
*E farm ere tva ireptyps, “I intreat thee to 
send” (Luke xvi. 2*9; Col. iv. 16, etc.) ; — 
prove that the sense 44 in order that ” is not 
necessarily attached to tva, but that we may 
properly render the passage before us 
44 teaching us ... to live soberly,” etc. 

Ver, 38 .— The for that, A.V. ; appearing 
of the of our great God and mmout 
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for the glorious appearing of the great God, 
and our Saviour, A.V. Looking for^poadex^ 
pevot) ; the word commonly applied to wait- 
ing for the kingdom of God (Mark xv. 43 ; 
Luke ii 25, 38; xii 36; xxiii. 51; Jude 
21). The Messed hope. The hope here 
means the thing hoped for, as in Acts xxiv. 
14* (where both the subjective hope and the 
thing hoped for are included); Gal. v. 5; 
Col. i. 5 (comp, too Rom. viii. 24, 25), 
Here the hope is called emphatically “ the 
blessed hope/' the hope of Christ’s second 
coming in glory, that hope which is the joy 
and life, the strength and comfort, of every 
Christian soul. This is the only place in 
the New Testament where pandpLos is 
applied to an object which does not itself 
mjoy the blessing, but is a source of bless- 
ing to others. _ Of the fifty passages where 
it occurs it is applied in forty-three to 
persons, twice to God, three times to parts 
of the body (the Virgin’s womb, and the 
eyes and ears of those who saw and heard 
Christ), once impersonally (“ It is more 
blessed to give/’ etc., Acts xx. 35), and once, 
in this passage, to the hope. And appearing 
of the glory. In construing this clause, as 
well as the following, the same difficulty ! 
occurs. There is only one article to the 
two subjects. The question arises — Can 1 
two different subjects stand under one ! 
article ? Huther affirms that they can, and 
refers for proof to Buttman and Winer ; and, 
indeed, it is impossible to treat u the hope” 
and the “appearing” as one subject. Ac- 
cepting this, the clause before us should be 
rendered, Looking for the blessed hope , and 
the appearing of the glory of the great God . 
This is a description of the second coming 
of the Lord, of whom it is expressly said 
that he will “come in the glory of his 
Father” (Matt. xvi. 27; Mark viii. 38). 
The appearing of Christ will be the appear- 
ing of the glory of the great God, not the 
appearing of God the Father, to whom the 
term £m<pavda is never applied, but of 
the Bon, who is the Brightness of his 
Father’s glory. Our great God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. No doubt the Greek words 
can be so rendered, and perhaps (grammati- 
cally) most naturally, as e.g. in 2 Pet. i. 11, 
where we read, “ The kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ; *’ and so 2 Pet. 
ill 18. But, on the other hand, according 
to what is said above, they need not be so 
rendered. “The great God” and “our 
Saviour Jesus Christ” may be two separate 
subjects, as “ the blessed hope ” and ** ap- 
pearing of the glory ” are. And we have to 
inquire, from the usual language of Scrip- 
ture, which of the two is most probable. 
Alford, 'in a long note, shows that cr&rhp is 
ofterynad without the article Q Tim. i I ; 
iv. 10.; Phil, ill, 20); that m &*a!ogous 


sentences, where K 6pios is used as our Lord’s 
title, an exactly similar construction to that 
in the text is employed, as 2 Thess, i. 12; 

2 Pet. i. 1 ; 2 Cor. i, 2; Gal. i. 3 ; Eph, i. 2 ; 
vi. 23, etc. He also observes, after Winer, 
that the insertion of wju&v after ^arrjpos is 
an additional reason for the omission of the 
article before ’S&rrjpos, as in Luke i. 78; 
Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. L 3, and elsewhere ; and 
that the epithet peydkou prefixed to ®eov 
makes it still more difficult to connect 0eo5 
with 7}p&v ’1 7 ]<rov Xpiarov; and 

lastly, he compares this passage with 1 Tim. 
ii. 3, 5, 6, and thinks the conclusion inevi- 
table that the apostle, writing two sentences 
so closely corresponding — written, it may be 
added, so near to one another in time — 
would have had in view, in both passages, 
the same distinction of persons which is so 
strongly marked in 1 Tim. iii. 3, 5. On 
these grounds he pronounces against the 
rendering which is adopted by the Revised 
Version. Huther’s conclusion is the same ; 
partly from the grammatical possibility of 
two subjects (here &eod and 'tycrov Xpicrrov ) 
having only one article, which leaves, the 
question of whether there are here one or 
two subjects to be decided on other grounds 
than simple grammar; and partly and 
chiefly from the double consideration that 
(1) nowhere in Scripture is 6eos connected 
directly with 'tejerovs Xpiards, as Kvpios and 
2wT7jp so often are; and (2) that the colloca- 
tion of God (0e<h) and Christ as two subjects 
is of constant occurrence, as e.g. 1 Tim. L 
1, 2 ; v, 21 ; vi. 13 ; 2 Tim. i 2 ; iv. I ; Titus 
i. 4; to which may probably be added 2 
Pet, i. 1 ; Jude 4 ; 2 Thess. i. 12 ; he de- 
cides, surely rightly, that the clause should 
be rendered, the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ Another question arises whether 
the glory belongs to both* subjects. Pro- 
bably, though not necessarily, it does, since 
we are told in Matt. xvii. 27 that M the Son 
of man shall come in the glory of the 
Father ; 99 and in Matt. xxv. 31, “the Bon of 
man shall come in his glory” (comp. Matt, 
xxx. 28). The whole sentence will then 
stand thus : Looking for the blessed hope , 
and for the appearing of the glory of the 
great God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
etc. The great God (rod peydkov) ; not else- 
where in the New Testament (except in the 
T.R. of Rev. xix. 17), but familiar to ns 
from Ps. xcv. 3, “ The Lord is a great God,” 
and elsewhere, as Bent. x. 17 ; vii. 21 ; Ps* 
lxxviir 14 , etc. In Matt. v. 35 we read 
“the great King” of God. This grand 
description of rod pekkovros awvos, “the 
world to come,” is in contrast with rd> vvv 
mum, “this present world,” in which our 
present life is passed, but which is so deeply 
influenced by “the blessed hope” of that 
future and glorious world. 
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'Ver. 14, — A people for his own possession 
foT a peculiar people , A.V. Who gave Mm- 
self for us. . The resemblance in thought 
and diction to 1 Tim. ii. 3—6 has been 
already pointed out. “Who gave himself* 
(ts %$ 0 K€p €&vt6v) is there expressed by <5 dobs 
iavrop, and “that he might redeem us” (fra 
Avrpdcrrircu iipm) by fa/riXvrpov hrep irdvrafp, 
(For the great truths contained in the words 
“who gave himself,” comp. John x. 11, 17, 
18; Gal. I 4; Eph, v. 2, 25; 1 Pet. ii. 24; 
Heb. ix. 14.) The voluntary offering of 
himself is also implied in the office of our 
Lord as High Priest (Heb. ix. 11 — 14). For 
us (vx^p nixwy) ; on our behalf; not exactly 
synonymous with avrl tjia&v, “ in our stead.” 
Both phrases, however, are used of our 
redemption by Jesus Christ. We find hr ep 
in Luke xxii. 19, 20; John vi. 51; x. 11, 
15; xi 50—52 ; xv. 13; xviih 14; Rom. v. 
6, 8; viii. 32 ; 1 Cor. v. 7 ; 2 Cor. v. 14, 15, 
21 ; Gal. i. 4 ; Eph. v. 2, 25 ; 1 Thess. ill 10 ; 
Heb. ii. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 21; hi. 18; iv., 1; 1 
John hi, 16: and we find a mi in Matt. Xx. 
28 and Mark x. 45, and in avrlXvrpov, 1 Tim. 
ii 6. The literal meaning of vvep is “in 
defence of,” and hence generally “on be- 
half of” “for the good of.” The primary 
idea of &m is “standing opposite,” and 
hence it denotes “exchange,” “price,” 
“ worth ” “ instead,” etc. Redeem (Aurp<6<nj- 
rat); as Luke xxiv* 21; 1 Pet. i. 18; com- 
mon in classical Greek. In the middle 
voice, as here, it means “ to release by pay- 
ment of a ransom ; ” in the active voice, “ to 
release on receipt of a ransom.” In 1 Pet. 
i 18 the ransom price is stated, viz. “the 
precious blood of Christ ; ” as in Matt. xx. 
23 it is “ the life of the Son of man.” The 
effect of this redemption is not merely 
deliverance from the penalty of sin, but 
from its power* also, as appears by the 
following words : “ a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works,” and by the passage in St* 
Peter above referred to. Purify (*a0ap/<r??) ; 
as very frequently in the New Testament of 
cleansing lepers, the outside of the platter, 
etc., cleansing the Gentiles (Acts x. 15), 
putting away all sin (2 Cor. vii. 1), cleans- 
ing the Church .(Eph. v. 26), purging the 
conscience (Heb. ix. 14), etc. The iniquity 
just spoken of was a defilement ; the redemp- 
tion from iniquity removed that defilement. 
The blood or Jesus Christ, the price paid 
for the redemption, was the instrument of 
cleansing (1 John i 7, 9). . A people for Ms 


own possession (kdbv irepioticnop) \ only here 
in the New Testament, but frequent in the 
LXX., coupled, as here, with Xa6s (Exod. 
xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6>; xiv. 2; xxvi. 18), to 
express the Hebrew or n^D a 
people the peculiar property, or treasure, of 
God; “peculiar” being derived from the 
Latin peculium , one’s own private property, 
reserved for one’s own private use. The 
Authorized Version “peculiar” expresses 
the sense exactly, and the neptovertas of our 
text and of the LXX., from whom it is 
borrowed, is meant to define either that 
special reserved portion of a man’s pro- 
perty over and above what he spends for 
ordinary expenses, which nobody can in- 
terfere with, or those jewels on which he 
sets a special value, and places safely in 
his treasury. In 1 Pet. ii. 10 Aa b? eh vepi» 
Troly}<nv (“a peculiar people,” Authorized 
Version) means the same thing, that being 
the LXX. translation of the same Hebrew 
word, rtap, in Mai. ill. 17 (“jewels,” 
Authorized* Version), “ They shall be my 
reserved portion or possession.” The ap- 
plication of the phrase, Xabv ireptofator, 
descriptive in the Old Testament of 
Israel, to the Church of Christ, is very in- 
structive. The passage in 1 Pet. ii 10 is 
exactly analogous, as is the phrase, “ the 
Israel of God” (Gal. vi. 16). Zealous (foA&>- 
riis) ; as Acts xxi. 20 ; xxii. 3 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 
12; Gal. i. 14. From its special applica? 
tion to those who were zealous for the Law 
of Moses it became the name of the sect or 
party of the Zealots who played such a 
terrible part in the Jewish war (see Luke 
iv. 15). Cananite (Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 
18) is the Hebrew for Zi?A<wr7fr. Zeal for 
good works is the indispensable mark of 
God’s peculiar people, the inseparable fruit of 
the redemption and purification which is by 
the blood of Jesus Christ (comp. 1 Pet. i. 2). 

Ver. _ 15. — Beprove for rebuke, A. V. 
Authority (hnrayys); see 1 Tim. i. 1 and 
above, ch. i. 3, “authoritative command- 
ment.” let no man despise thee (irepuppo- 
veim) ; here only in the New Testament ; 
used in a different sense by the LXX. in 
Wisd. i. 1, but in the same sense as here in 
4 Mace. vi. 9, and also in classical Greek. 
In 1 Tim. iv. 12 and vi. 2 Bt. Paul uses 
the more common word, /cara^ptweV The 
apostle thns winds up the preceding portion 
of his Epistle. 


, HOMILETICS. 

Vers. Practical godliness the end of spiritual doctrine. The teaching of St* 

Paul soars very high in respect of the hidden things of Gfepd. To none of the apostles 
■were given more abundant revelations of heavenly^Siysteries. Caught up into* the 
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third heaven, hearing unspeakable words, saturated with gifts of the Holy Ghost, be 
was able to lead men's souls into depths and heights of unseen things as no other 
teacher was. His eloquent tongue, pouring forth the riches of knowledge of an 
enlightened heart, could speak of God's love to man, of his eternal purposes, of his pre- 
destinating grace, of the coming and kingdom of the Lord Jesus, of the resurrection of 
the dead, of the inheritance of the saints in light, in words of wisdom and power 
certainly not inferior to those of the very chiefest apostles of Christ. And yet, in 
dealing with the practical duties of Christian men and women, and in teaching morality 
as an essential part of Christianity, there is a particularity of detail, a searching appli- 
cation of truth, an earnest tone of warning and of exhortation, which could not he 
exceeded by ^ any teacher of ethics who knew of nothing else but human conduct and 
the present interests of society. With St. Paul, familiarity with the highest doctrines 
of revelation does not depreciate the importance of the humblest duties of daily life ; it 
rather magnifies it, and raises those duties from an earthly to a heavenly platform. 
If St, Paul's sole end and aim in his apostolic labours had been to bring the daily life 
of every class of the community to whom he wrote into accordance with the law of 
righteousness, and to make human life on earth pure and happy, he could not have 
dwelt upon those details of practice, on which the economy of society depends for its 
comfort and happiness, with more earnestness and particularity than he has done. 
The demeanour of old men, the behaviour of old women, the influence of the aged upon 
the young, the innermost domestic duties of the wife and the mother, words, deeds, 
looks, dress, temper, disposition, affections, all comes under the constraining influence 
of the gospel as preached by St, Paul. In like manner that degraded portion of man- 
kind whose condition was so pitiable in the Roman empire, the slaves, of whom there 
were such numbers in every considerable household, is brought under the elevating 
influence of Christian motive. Relations and duties full of nought but pain and 
humiliation in themselves, and leading naturally to the vices which are born of 
degradation, are elevated at once into platforms of eminent virtue. Under the holy 
influences of Christian faith new principles are called into life, new motives of thought 
and action are awakened, and the low life of the dishonest, insolent, and deceitful slave 
becomes the arena for the exercise of some of the highest virtues of the saint What 
a lesson we have here for the Christian teacher! If the parish priest, whose intercourse 
with Ms flock brings him into contact with the infirmities and sins of the various 
classes of his parishioners, would bend his strength in this direction, and upon the 
basis of the doctrine of grace would build the superstructure of a severe and minute 
instruction in the details of a really holy life, the value of a parochial ministry would 
be seen to the full. Christianity in the family, Christianity in the shop, Christianity 
in the daily intercourse of man with man, would be a preaching of Christ to the world 
which would put the caviller to shame, and which no adversaries would be able to 
gainsay or to resist. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver. 1, — Special instructions as to Titus's own preaching ; “ But speak thou the 
things which become sound doctrine ” — respecting the special deportment of Christians 
of every age T sex, and rank. 

I. Christianity is a system of doctrine as well as life. It is a doctrine that 
it may be a life. 1, The doctrine is contrasted with the fables of the false teachers , who 
did nothing by their speculations but lower the tone of Christian life. A true moral 
life was only possible on the basis of the facts of the gospel plan of salvation (ver. 11). 
2. Its soundness contrasts with the unhealthy teaching of the false teachers . It is called 

the good doctrine" (1 Tim. iv. 6), and the ** doctrine according to godliness” (1 Tim. 
vi. 6)* Every other system corrupts; the sound doctrine renovates, elevates, purifies; 
for our Lord said, " Sanctify them through thy truth.” It is milk for babes and meat 
for strong men. . 

tl.-i® ns THE DUTY OF MINISTERS TO PREACH THIS SOUND DOCTRINE. It ought to 
be pre$o&ed rl. PiibUdy and pj&inty, since there are so many u vain teachers.” 2. With 
certainty, as being- the undoubted %uttu S, With all boldness , as without fear of man 
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or seeking to please man. 4, At all times, in season and out of season. 5. In its due 
■relation to the duties of religion, as the spring of obedience. — T. 0. 

Ter. 2 .— The duties of aged mm* The apostle begins with the most important class 
in the Church — those who are the leaders of the young. Their characteristic deport- 
ment is to be fourfold. * 

I. Sobriety. 1 . This habit qf mind is contrasted with the thoughtlessness and levity 
of youth. 2 . It is combined with (1) watchfulness (1 Thess. v. 6 ) and (2) prayer 
(! Pet. iv. 7). Z. There are lofty motives to sobriety. (1 Pet. iv. 7 5 v. 8 .) 

II. Gravity, in the sense of a dignified deportment. 1. Old men ought not to lend 
themselves to the levity and flippancy of the young. 2. If they are grave in speech and 
gait , they will have more weight in the community. There must be no undue excita- 
bility. 

III. Temperance, or self-restraint. 1. The aged ought to show an example of self- 
government in regard to the passions, the appetites, and the will . The pleasures of 
sense ought not to allure them, or the love of the world to carry them away. 

IT. Soundness in faith, love, and patience. Here is the trilogy of graces once 
more, only that patience takes the place of hope, to which it is nearly allied. 1. There 
is to be a healthy action of these gram in old age. As if in contrast with the diseases, 
weakness, and age of the body. The aged have seen their best days, and they ought 
to reconcile the decay of nature with the increase of grace, so as to make human life to 
its extreme limit resplendent with beauty and truth. 2. Each of the graces has its 
appropriate place in the character of the aged. (1) Faith . It is the subjective condi- 
tion of it. The old have their hopes sustained by faith; their hearts are cheered by 
faith ; they remain steadfast through faith. It must be at ohce the principle of their 
worship, their piety, and their endurance. (2) Love. The old are apt to become 
contracted and cold in their sympathies. But Christian love keeps the heart young 
and tender and sincere, and the old illustrate its power in growing tolerance, wisdom, 
and kindliness. (3) Fatience. They ‘have to bear with many infirmities of body, with 
declining faculties, with growing decrepitude. But Christian patience must b© more than 
a dull acquiescence with the inevitable ; it must be a cheerful acceptance of suffering, 
that patience may have her perfect work in the closing days of life,- — T. 0. 

vbTT; ■: i db;: ' . ' : ' ■ 

Vers. 3 — 5. — The duties of aged women and young women . As "woman had attained 
through Christianity a position of equality beside man, it was necessary to remind 
her that her new position involved serious responsibilities. 

I. The duties of aged women. 1. In demeanour as becometh holiness. (1) 
There is an appeal to their own judgment as to what is decorous and beautiful "in the 
Christian character. They had an experimental knowledge of the gospel, and they 
understood the nature and extent of its obligations as affecting their sex. ( 2 ) There 
was to be a harmony between their position and their character as godly women— 
“women professing godliness” (I Tim. ii. 10). Their holy calling should manifest 
itself in their deportment, dress, speech, silence, and, above all, “in a meek and quiet 
spirit.” 2 . Not slanderers. ( 1 ) Old age has no active employment, but it has an 
active memory and a busy tongue. Thus there is a temptation for the old, unless the 
grace of God has given the tongue of kindness, to become censorious, malignant, and 
bitter, avenging themselves the more with their tongues for their very incapacity to 
avenge themselves in other ways. (2) There is nothing more beautiful or saintly in 
this world than a true mother ip Israel, the presiding genius of her family circle, 
speaking the words of charity, softness, and kindness to all within her reach. ( 3 ) It 
would be an utter travesty of the gospel for aged Christian women to be slanderers, 
because they would thus (a) separate friends (Prov. xvi. 28); (5) inflict deadly wounds 
in character (Prov. xviii. 18) ; (c) bring dishonour on the gospel; (d) and cause discords 
in the Church. 3. Not enslaved to much wine . (1) The warning was needed on 
account of the national habits of the Cretans. (2) It was a moderate demand that 
they should give up the slavish addictedness to wine so common in Crete. She who 
follows the habit is a slave, and would soon lose the sense of her degradation. The 
early converts would, perhaps, plead the privileges o^their age and country, $nd use 
wine as a solace in old age ; but Titus is to tea# them that hoary baits give nc 
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liberty to such a habit. (3) We see how the gbspel purifies the habits and usages of 
social life. 4. Teachers of good things . (1) The apostle thus prescribes the right 
use of the tongue to those who were to be “no slanderers.” (2) Their teaching was 
not to be in public addresses, which were forbidden (1 Tim. ii. 12), but in private life. 
(3) The substance of their teaching was not to be “ old wives’ fables,” not superstitious 
ceremonies, or things of evil report, but things sound, pure^and honest. 

II. The duties of young- women. They are regarded as under the instruction and 
guidance of the aged women. In Ephesus, Timothy was exhorted, to teach the younger 
women, but it is probable that the state of the Cretan community required that the 
instructions of Titus should be supplemented by the more practical and continuous 
guidance of the elderly women. The young women were to be schooled to their duties 
in a wise manner. I. They were to he lovers qf their husbands . (1) The wife would 
find in this love the source of her strength, the husband the solace for his cares, and 
the children the guarantee for their happiness and welfare. (2) A loving wife is 
(a) a blessing to her husband (Prov. xii. 4); (5) brings him honour (Prov. xxxi. 
23); (e) secures his confidence (Prov. xxxi. 11); (d) earns his praises (Prov. xxxi, 
28). 2. Lovers of their children . (1) The love of a mother may be instinctive, but 
religious fanaticism and brutal separation can make her more unfeeling than the brutes, 
Bousseau would not keep his children in his house, but sent them to a public hospital ; 
a sign, said Burke, that “bears love their young and lick them into shape, but bears 
are not philosophers.” In India infants are often destroyed by a mother’s hands, under 
the influence of religious delusion, (2) The first duty of a Christian woman is to make 
her home happy, which is impossible except on a basis of love to husband and children, 
(3) Beligion revives natural affection as it revives all the weakened faculties of our 
nature, and gives it new power for good. The religious training of the young is 
impossible without the experience of a mother’s love. 3 Discreet . Young women, in 
a new position of Christian privilege, might be tempted to rashness, enthusiasm, and 
impulsive conduct. They were to be wise and careful in their conduct both at home 
and abroad. 4. Chaste. In act, speech, thought, and dress, finding their true 
happiness in their husband’s society. There are many high motives for a pure woman** 
hood (1 Cor. vi. 19; 1 Thess. iv, 7). 5. Workers at home. (1) The wife’s business is 
in her household, not in the great world of society, Beligion gains no honour when 
hom# duties are neglected. (2) Her husband’s interests are preserved by her industry 
at home. (3) Gadding abroad and busying one’s self in other people’s affairs tends to 
the spreading ;of evil. 6. Good. Such women are to be kindly and thoughtful in 
their family relationships, especially to servants, and not niggardly or exacting* 
“Their thriftiness must not degenerate into avarice,” 7 . Obedient to their own 
husbands. (1) This is their great duty, and thus they become types of the Church’s 
submission to Christ. (2) Obedience would recommend the gospel to unbelieving 
husbands, for attention to this precept would prevent “the Word of God from being 
blasphemed.” Grace does not deliver us from the obligations of nature (1 Cor, vii. 
4— 16).— T. C. 

Ver. 6. — The duty of young men. The apostle next thinks of those who are to be 
the strong stays of the Church in the coming generation. “Young men exhort to 
be sober-minded,” 

J* The nature of this duty. 1, Young men ought to he thoughtful, not rash and 
impulsive. The Lord says to them, “ Consider your ways,” 2. They should be circum- 
spect, not heady and reckless, using that Word which “giveth to the young man 
knowledge and discretion ” 3, They should not be self-indulgent, but self-denying . 
blot “lovers of pleasure, but lovers of God.” “Turn away mine eyes from viewing 
vanity.” 4. They should be settled in feeling and conduct , not vacillating or giddy. “ Let 
your hearts be fixed ” (Ps. cviii. 1), “ He that wavers is as a wave of the sea ”(Jas. i, 6), 

II. BeasoxS foe sober-mindedness. 1. It is according to the dictates of right 
reason . It is a great thing to receive the spirit of a “ sound mind.” Young men are 
never in a right mind till they sit clothed at the feet of Jesus. 2. Consider the snares 
and sorrows and drawbacks of life. 3. Consider that death may early reach the young. 
4 Consider the number of young men who are ruined by the want of sober-mindedness. 
6. £he young must answer Ht adjudgment for their follies in this life. — T. C. 
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Yers. 7, 8. — Titus himself a pattern of good works. As a faithful minister of God* 
he was to' mirror forth in his life and teaching the doctrines of the gospel. 

L The minister ought to be a pattern of good works. 1. His teaching is useless 
unless it is enforced by the power of a holy example. There must he a harmony- 
bet ween his doctrine and his life. 2. Good works are the natural proofs of good 
principles , and can only issve from the fountain of a purified heart. The very principles 
are tested by the preacher’s life. 3. Bis whole life is to be an ensample . “ In aU 
things.” This implies consistency in toil, endurance, and teaching. 

• II. The minister must be a pattern both in the substance and in the spirit 
of his teaching. Teaching is his special sphere, 1, It must be imparted in a right 
spirit “ In doctrine showing uncorruptness and gravity.” (1) He must exhibit an 
example of personal sincerity, not like one either seeking for applause or influenced by 
interested motives — like the false teachers who were in quesC of filthy lucre. Sincerity 
has a very penetrative force among a people. (2) He must have a dignified gravity of 
maimer, to indicate his profound seriousness of purpose and spirit. Foolish jesting 
and vain talking are very inconvenient in a minister of the gospel. 2. The doctrine 
imparted must be sound and convincing . “ Sound speech, that cannot be condemned.’* 
(1) It must be wholesome doctrine, as con trasted with a sickly pietism ; free from error, 
because drawn from “the sincere milk of the Word,” conveyed not in the “enticing 
words of man’s wisdom/* but as the Holy Ghost teacheth. (2) It must have convincing 
power. “ That cannot he condemned.” (a) Ministers must expect their words to be 
sharply criticized as well as their lives, (6) The truth ought to be conveyed in such 
a spirit and with such a regard to the analogy of faith that it cannot be justly found 
fault with, (c) It must effectually silence gainsay ers. “ That he that is of the contrary 
part may be ashamed, having no had thing to say of us.” Whether the adversary be 
a false teacher or a pagan, the sound speech ought to reduce him to shame and silence, 

• Yers. 9, 10. — The duties of servants. The class of servants, or rather slaves, had 

received a wonderful elevation through* the gospel. They were an oppressed class, and 
may have been tempted to imagine that their religious emancipation would necessarily 
change their relations to their old masters. Thus we account for the large body of 
practical counsel that is addressed by the apostle to this class of believers. c 

I. The duties of servants. 1. Obedience. “ Exhort servants to be obedient to their 

own masters.” This was a manifest obligation which the gospel did not annul. It 
may have been a hard duty, but the gospel supplied grace for the faithful discharge of 
it. It mattered not whether the master was a Christian or a pagan ; the gospel did not 
destroy his claims to obedient service. But the obedience was necessarily limited" by 
the Divine Law, for a servant could not sin at a master’s command. He must in that 
case willingly suffer the consequences of disobedience. 2. A cheerful compliance with a 
master’s will . “ And to please them well in all things ; not answering again.” It denotes 
that temper which anticipates a master’s pleasure, rather than the disposition to thwart 
it by sullen and capricious ways. Thus they would be doing the will of God anti 
serving the common Master of all, Jesus Christ, who gave them an example of meek- 
ness and submission. 3. Honesty . and fidelity. “ Not purloining, but showing ail 
good fidelity.” Many slaves in ancient times were entrusted with the property of their 
masters, as merchants, physicians, and artists. Thus they had many ways of showing 
their honesty. It was in their power to defraud them by embezzlement, or to waste 
the property, or to allow it to be wasted without check or rebuke. Servants were to 
have family interests at heart, and they were thus to commend themselves to the 
love and confidence of their masters. , 

II. The design or motive of this faithful and ready obedience. “That they 
may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.” I, The daviour is as fully 
glorified in the servant as in the master, in the poor as in the rich, in the peasant as in 
the king. Indeed, the adornment of the gospel seems more manifest in the obedience 
of the lowest class ; for of the other classes specified it was only said “ that God’s Hame 
might not be blasphemed ” Calvin says God deigns to receive adornment even from 
slaves. 2. The Lord lifts the slave out of his mean conditions when he seats on 
equal conditions- of blessing and honour at the san^ hXly table. 3, The spedadeof 
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cheerful and self-denying obedience on the part of this class u;ould have an arresting 
influence upon an age of self-love and cynicism , such as that which influenced the 
world at that time* — T. 0. 

Vers. 11 — 13. — The grace of God the true ground of all sanctification. The apostle 
now sets forth the real foundation on which this exhortation to practical duty on the 
part of servants, and, indeed, of people of every age and sex, is based. 

T. Tee grace of God. “For the grace of God that bringeth salvation to all men 
hath appeared.” 1, This grace is from God , as its eternal Fountain, from which it flows 
to men . (1) He was not made gracious by the work of the Son, for he was the God of 
grace from the beginning. The work of the Son only manifested it (John iii. 16). 
(2) The grace is from the Son as well as the Father. Grace is in every conceivable 
way connected with the Person of the Mediator in Scripture (1 Cor. xvi. 23 ; Gal. i. 6 ; 

1 Thess. v. 28). The Father and the Son are one in the freeness of their love to man- 
kind. (3) Grace is also connected with the Holy Ghost, who is called a the Spirit of 
grace” (Heb. x. 29), because he applies it and seals us to the day of redemption. Thus 
grace has its origin in the Father, its manifestation in the Son, its end in the Holy 
Ghost. 2. The nature of this grace. (1) It is the free gift of God to mankind in the 
gospel of Christ. It is thus opposed to the idea of merit inhnan. Works, therefore, do 
not procure our salvation. (2) The grace must necessarily be worthy cf the character 
of God. (a) The gift is worthy, for it is his own Son, (5) The end is worthy, for it 
is his own glory and man’s salvation, ( c ) The instrumental condition is worthy, fur 
it is faith. 3. The scope of this grace. u That bringeth salvation to all men.” (1) It 
is the only thing that can bring salvation to man. He cannot be saved by works, nor 
by philosophy, nor by man. (2) It has a wide scope. It “bringeth salvation to all 
men,” (a) This does not imply that all men will eventually be saved, for Scripture 
expressly asserts the very contrary. (5) The connection of the passage explains the 
universality of the reference : “ Servants, be obedient to your masters, that you may 
adorn the doctrine of God your Saviour; for his grace is for slave and master alike.® 
There is no respect of persons with him. ( c ) It signifies that grace is the only means 
by which salvation is possible for the race of man. 4. The manifestation of grace. (1) 
In the Incarnation. (2) In the work of Christ. (3) In the energy of the Holy Spirit. 

“ The (Jgrkness is past; the true light now shineth ” (1 John ii. 8). 

II. The effects of the GRACE of God. “ Teaching us that, denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world.” 
1. 27;£$ grace first manifests itself by teaching, just as the first thing in creation was 
light. It must begin with teaching, and the Spirit of God is given “ to teach us all 
things” (John xiv. 26). The original word implies the idea of a disciplining process, 
effected by the grace of God to correct the inherent naughtiness of the heart, 2, The 
grace of God works toward the rejection of evil , for it teaches us “ to deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts,” (1) The denial is in heart and deed. It involves the denial of self 
(Luke is. 23). (2) It is the repudiation of ungodliness in heart and life, (a) Ungodli- 
ness includes impiety, blasphemy, and infidelity. (&) It includes all living without 
relation to God, whether we are blasphemers or not. Thus a man may be ungodly 
who seeks his own pleasure, or distinction, or happiness in the world, (c) It implies 
the deeper enmity of the heart to God (Bom. viii. 7). (3) It is the denial of worldly 
lusts; including the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and vain glory of life — “all 
that is in the world ” — ■ which embody the enmity to God. Thus it denies (a) sensual 
lusts (2 Tim. ii. 22); (b) the inordinate desire of worldly things, which may be lawful 
in themselves. 3. The grace of God produces certain positive effects. u We should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world ” (1) It secures the due regula- 
tion of individual life. “ Soberly,” This refers to the duties we owe to ourselves, (a) 
In keeping a fair balance of judgment intellectually ; (6) in keeping a due mastery 
over our passions — “a sobriety in speech, in behaviour, in apparel, in eating and 
drmking, in recreations, and in the enjoyment of lawful satisfactions.'' (2) It secures 
the faithful discharge of all duties to our fellow-men. " Righteously.” Justice is an 
exact virtue, which can be easily measured, and is therefore the basis of commercial 
and civil &fe. „ A single failure in justice makes a man unjust. Therefore it is mos& 
necessaf^ we should give our ff!igb$>our his due, and not ' compromise ourselves b^» 
TITUS. 'X> 
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conduct redounding' to the injury of the gospel, (3) It secures godliness. " Godly ; ” 
that is, with God, in God, for God. This godly life is a life dedicated to God and spent 
in Ms fear. 

III. The sphere in which this grace of God produces its extensive and 
intensive effects. “ In this present world.” 1. True piety does not disregard or 
despise the ditties of cor&mon life, 2. It is m a hostile world this grace is to operate 
with such purifying results . It is called “this wicked world" (Gal. i. 4) ; for the dqvil 
is its god, and sin is its prevailing character. 3. It is a world that cannot he overcome 
hut by faith. (1 John iv. 4, 5.) 4. It is a transitory world , in contrast with the world 
to come , of which the apostle immediately speaks. 

IV. The attitude of the believer in relation to the future glory. 
“ Looking for the blessed hope and manifestation of our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” This attitude of blessed expectation tells powerfully upon the life of grace. 
The believer’s position is that of waiting for and looking unto the coining of the Lord. 
The patriarchs waited for his first coming ; we wait for his second coming. 1. The 
believer's waiting attitude is lit up by a Messed hope , (1) This is “the hope of glory” 
laid up for us in heaven, which is associated with the Bon of God, when we shall see 
him as he is. (2) It is a Messed hope, because of all the blessings it brings to the 
believer. 2. The believers waiting attitude has respect to the manifestation of the 
Lords glory. This is connected with his second coming. It is the glory of “ our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ,” and not of the Father, because : (1) In all the five 
places in which the manifestation is spoken of, it is Christ, not the Father, who is 
referred to. The term “ Epiphany ” is never, indeed, applied to the Father. (2) This 
is the grammatical interpretation of the sentence, and is accepted by the Greek fathers 
generally. (3) The immediate context applies only to the Son. (4) The term “ great 
God” would seem to be uncalled for as applied to the Father, but stands in Scripture 
the perpetual and emphatic witness of the Deity of Christ. — T. 0, 

Ver. 14. — The purport and extent of Christ's Saviour skip. Mark- — 

I. The Person who gave himself for us. “Our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Here the atonement is connected with the Deity of the Saviour, as if to show 
that the true Godhead of the Son gave infinite value to his sufferings. 

II. The atoning work. 46 Who gave himself for us.” Two things exe here 

implied. 1. Priestly action . For he 44 gave himself” freely, the language being 
borrowed from Leviticai worship. That typical economy could not unite priest and 
victim as they were united in Christ. The Father is often said to have given his Son ; 
but the Son here gives himself, the priestly action exhibiting at once immeasurable 
love and voluntary obedience. He is himself “the unspeakable Gift ” — the best of all 
gifts to man. 2. It was a vicarious action . For he “gave himself for us,” the words 
in the original signifying rather for our benefit than in our stead ; but, from the nature 
of the case, the gift was substitutionary, that it might be for our benefit. When we 
were “in all iniquity,” and so exposed to Divine wrath, our Surety permitted that 
iniquity to be charged to himself, 

III. The design of the atoning work of Christ, “ To redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify us to himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” It was a two- 
fold design. 1. A redemption from, all iniquity. (1) The redemption signifies deliver- 
ance by the payment of a price. Here there is a clear causal connection between 
Christ’s blood as the ransom price and the redemption. This is Scripture usage (1 Pet. 
i. 18; Bev. v. 9; Gal. ill, 13). (2) The scope of this redemption. It is “from all 
iniquity ” This is to be understood under a double aspect, (a) The iniquity includes 
all sin, considered as guilt and as entailing the curse of the Divine Law. His redeeming 
sacrifice dissolved the connection between our sin and our liability to punishment on 
account of it. (i & ) The iniquity includes all sin as morally evil, and in this sense the 
redemption delivers bis people from all impurity. 2. The purification of a peculiar 
people for himself (1) The primary signification is sacrificial ; for the term “purify,” 
like the cognate terms “sanctify,” “ sprinkle,” 44 wash,” “cleanse,” points to the effect 
produced by sacrifice upon those defiled by sin* These are now, by the blood of Christ, 
readmitted to fellowship with God. Thus belie vers r like Israel of old; obC&|u a new 
standing. . (2) The design of redemption is to consecrate a people for holy service, for 
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priestly worship, in separation from the world. Thus they are “ a peculiar people,” 
not singular or eccentric, but his peculiar treasure, held to be most precious, and kept 
with ail Divine care. (3) This people is separated to good works — " zealous of good 
works,” because partakers of the Spirit of holiness (Eom. i, 4), and of the sanctification 
of the Spirit (1 Pet. i. 2). This blessed fruit is worthy of a dedicated people. They 
must be zealots for practical holiness, for they find their tfesfc motives in two advents. 

£-t. a 

Ter. 15. — Pastoral work and authority . "These things speak, and exhort, ami 
rebuke with all authority” The business of the minister is concerning all the things 
commanded in this chapter both as to doctrine and duty. 

I. These doctrines and duties were to be " spoken of,” so as to be brought to 

BEAR WITH POWER ON THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF THE PEOPLE. 

II. They were to be made matters of obligation in the conscience; for Titus 
was to practise exhortation. 

III. Rebuke was to be applied with all authority where exhortation 

FAILED OF ITS EFFECT. 

IY. Titus was to live so circumspectly that the Cretans could not 
despise him. " Let no man despise thee.” Contempt would be the natural effect of 
observed inconsistency in the life of the young evangelist, — T. C. 

Yer. 2. — Aged Christian men . " That the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, 
sound in faith, in charity, in patience.” There are appropriate fruits for every time of 
life, and the Christian man bringetk forth fruit in his season. A frivolous, fantastical 
age is a distasteful spectacle. Old age should be cheerful ; but fun should be without 
frivolity, and laughter without levity. 

I, The reverence due to age. We look for sobriety of character as the result of 
the experience of a man who has found that there are limits to all expectations ; 
gravity in one who is nearing his great account; and temperance in one who is 
supposed to have trampled down the fierce passions of youth. We reverence age for 
the consistency of the long years of life, and for fidelity to conscience and to Christ. 

II* The fruits that may ripen in age. They are ; 1. Faith, which is a grace 
that grows. As men know more of Christ by heart-experiences and life-experiences, so 
ought their 'faith to increase in him whose promises have all been " Yea and Amen.' 1 

2. Charity > alike in kindly estimate of others, in less bigotry, and in more compre- 
hensiveness of embrace to all who may belong to other folds under the great Shepherd. 

3, Patience . For while manhood has to work, age at eventide has to wait, sometimes 
in pain or in weakness. Still "they serve” while they wait, by prayer and quiet 
submission to the great will, the Lord’s will. They are " examples to the flock.” — 
W.M.S. 

Yer. 3. — Aged Christian women. " The aged women likewise.” Our " behaviour ” 
is a sign of our character. We cannot hide the "roots” of our life. Weeds or flowers 
soon appear upon the earth. 

I. Holy women. Hot sanctimonious, or stiff, or prudish ; but holy. Hover suffering 
irreverence' to characterize their speech, levity to mark their looks, or folly to appear in 
their dress or demeanour. Holy, so that their quiet fellowship with God may affect 
their influence, and the enjoyment of the " earnest of the heaven ” they are approaching 
in their old age may be known by their conversation. 

II. True women. " Not false accusers.” This does not apply to courts of law, but 
to common life. The word is expressive; it is "make-bates,” from which our wool 
" abate.” They do not lessen the honour, the reputation, the good report of others by 
accusations which are unworthy and untrue. 

HI. Temperate women. "Not given to much wine.” Never flushed with the 
semi-intoxication of indulgence. Never made frivolous and foolish in speech through 
strong drink. Avoiding this as the tyranny of a habit which may become with them 
a second nature. " Not given to much wine.” 

IV. Useful women. " T^acbfrs of good things ” Of the' highest truths that make 
for salvation, and of all the truths which they have learned, that minister to industry, to 
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■household economy, to- thrift and piety and prosperity. Every aged woman has a large 
ministry to fulfil when she remembers how large is the category of “good things/ — 
W.M.S. 

Yers. 4, 5. — Counsels to young women. Here there are what may be termed 
.;** instructions” to the agedSromen as to the counsels to be given by them to the young 
women. Such authority does the gospel give to age; such reverence and respect for 
age does it expect from young women. Nations deteriorate in character whenever 
youth becomes insolent in its own independence, and resentful of authority. 

L SobbietYj or wisdom ; that calm quietude of heart and mind which is not intoxi- 
cated by vanity, or carried away with the sensationalism of pleasure. 

II. Chastity. Alike in thought, in speech, and in manner and conduct. Purity 
makes queenly women. One stain spoils the most exquisite sculpture. The beauty of 
marble is its purity, and the beauty of womanhood is chastity. 

III. Home-keepers. Making home first of all a centre of attraction hy its order and 
cleanliness and comfort ; then by its harmonies of peace and love, so that no discordant 
notes may mar the music of its joy; and then by avoiding gossiping visits, and the 
excitements of habitual restlessness, and a too great love of shopping, securing the 
safety of economy and the honour of a wife who “weaves” all into beauty and order 
at home. 

IY. Obedience. Not slavish submission to man ; for woman is his equal, and “was 
not,” as an old divine says, “ taken from his feet, to be beneath him, or his head, to be 
above him; hut from his side, to be equal with him.” Still, there is the obedience 
which consists in consulting him, judging and conforming— where conscience is not 
offended— to his judgment and his wishes. 

All this that “ the Word of God be not blasphemed,” or its fame injured , which is 
the true meaning of blaspheme, viz. to blast the fame of it. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 6 . — Counsels to young men . “ Young men likewise exhort to be sober-minded,” 
so that — 

I. They may take such a view of life as to include its difficulties and 

RESPONSIBILITIES. 

II. They may be kept free from tiie undue disappointment of too enthusi- 
astic MINDS. 

III. They may be kept from the wine-cup and all harmful stimulants. 

IY. They may remember that life is a solemn thing, full of accountability. 

Y. They may keep theip. minds open to counsel from age and experience. 
WVM.S. 

Yers. 7, 8 . — A teachers influence . Titus is to remember that personal character is 
the most eloquent counsel and the most convincing argument of the gospel. 

I. Pattern. Not a slavish example of mere deeds. For this is not the gospel ideal. 
We are not to copy mere actions, but to catch the spirit of the teacher . This makes 
true art, and it makes also true religion. We admire the pattern, hut we do not copy 
it by “ the rule of thumb,” but by the adoption of the same spirit. Christ in us ! The 
mind of Christ. 

II. Doctrine. Not mere dogma, which is an artificial thing, and may or may not 
be true, according as the authority which gives it may be wise and enlightened, or 
ignorant and superstitious. Doctrine is different. It is a revealed truth which has its 
response in the heart and conscience, and its attestation in life. This the gospel has. 
And he is to show “ uncorruptness ; ” that is, he is not to defile it with worldly com- 
promises. And “gravity;” for it is not meant to be the light theme of intellectual 
discussion, but the gravest matter of obedience. And “sincerity.” It is not to be 
preached for expedient reasons, as, for instance, the security of life, or the safety of the 
state, or the ways in which even Socrates would have men honour the gods, although 
inwardly he disbelieved in them ; but with sincerity of conviction as to their reality 
and truth. 

III. Sound speech. No hollow rhetoric. No statements in excess of fact fortl& sake 
of impression 5 but sound all through in argument, illustration, and attestation. 
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Such conduct and speech will shame those who “see the fruits,” and can say no 
u evil ” of us. — W, M. S, 

Vers. 9, 10, — Counsels to slaves* This Epistle was circulated in Asia Minor, where 
there were some eighty thousand slaves. “ Exhort slaves, or bond-servants,* etc. 
The gospel cured slavery, as it cured polygamy, by a slow ahd steady development of 
ih# doctrine and spirit of the cross — that we are all one in Ghrist Jesus, that we are 
not our own, and that we ought to love others even as ourselves. And no man would 
like to be a slave himself. 

I. Obedience. They were slaves, and they had masters » While that relationship 
remained, let them show the conquests of the gospel in their endeavours to please, 
and in their not “gainsaying,” or answering again. Masters would see in such conduct 
the divinity of the gospel ; and slaves would not suffer in vain — it would give the dignity 
of “ ministry * even to their lives. 

II. Beauty. 3STot “ purloining,” which slaves are tempted to do. Having been 
purloined or “stolen” themselves, it would not seem very harmful to them to steal 
things from their masters. But they were to “adorn the gospel” — to show how 
“ beautiful ” it could make their rude life, and the rough, hard lot of a slave. 

So we all have here the gospel in its beauty. “ Adorn,” and in its breadth. u all 
things.” — W. M. S. 

Ter. 11. — Christ for every man. The gospel is universal. It knows nothing of 
race, or country, or clime. It is the grace of the Father to every child. It reveals 
the nature of God himself, which is love. 

I. Here is a question to be considered. It is said by the apostle that it “ has 
appeared unto all men.” Is this so? Are there not multitudes ignorant of the gospel 
— multitudes who have never heard the joyful sound ? Unquestionably. But for all 
that, it has appeared for all men, and this is the true meaning of the expression. Its 
invitation is to all. Its provisions are for all, and it rests with us to go into all the 
world and preach a gospel which has room yet for the world at its banquet- table of 
grace. 

II. Here is a salvation to be brought. This explains everything. It brings 
salvation. Some will not accept it. Borne will only use it as a miraculous charm, 
without applying it to the conscience and the character. What is it, then, to be saved ? 
To be delivered from the condemnation of the Law is not all. We are to be saved from 
ourselves , from every tyrannous yoke of habit, every corrupting cancer of evil, every 
relic of selfishness and sin ; and this is illustrated and explained in the succeeding verses. 
So thflfc salvation is as broad in its application as it is beautiful in its results.' — 
W. M. S. 

Ter, 12. — True self-denial. Here we see that the cross of Christ has its influence 
within ourselves as well as on the moral government of God. We are not left passive 
in a mere receptivity of blessing ; we are actively to co-operate with the Spirit of Ctod 
in working out our salvation. 

I. Here is self-denial. But what are we to deny ? Our better selves ? Ho; we 
are to please our conscience, to satisfy our sense of moral order and beauty, to gratify 
the spiritual being. All depends, in our consideration of self-denial, upon which self 
we are to deny, the lower self or the higher self. Ungodliness is to be denied; for 
nothing can minister to the true ends of our being that is not of God. Without 
“godliness” we are graceless, and all seeming beauty is meretricious and unreal. 
"Worldly lusts are numerous. Lust is love in wrong directions. It is not merely excess 
or a question of degree ; it is a question of hind. Love may be pure, or it may be the 
Inst of the eye, which is sensuality. The pride of life is the lust of pride in mere carnal 
enjoyment and ambitious aim. We must deny the thorns and the tares of the one to 
leave room for the harvest of holiness. But — 

II. Negations are not enough. We are not good by what we give up simply, 
but by what we take up. The cross has its creative as well as its destructive influence. 
u I am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live ; ” and how f “ Soberly ; ” giving room 
for reason to take the place of passion, and for conscience to conquer the excitements of 
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intoxicated desire. ‘^Righteously ; ” so that it may be seen that wickedness is wrong— 
our life “ wrung,” that is, twisted from the “ straight.” <£ Godly $ "that is, not governed 
by laws of custom, or expediency, or self-pleasing, but by God’s will, and the Spirit of 
God in the heart. For as nature is beautiful because therein we see the ideal of God — 
no art being really beautiful that is not true to nature — so no life is pure and holy that 
has not God’s thought and purpose in it. And we are to do all this amid temptation 
and hesitation, in “ this present world”— W. M. S. 

Ter. IZ.—The coming day . We are to live with a great sky of immortality above 
us; for no mere secularism has motive power enough to sustain a noble life. It 
breaks down always through the consciousness that nothing matters much, for death 
ends all; as the sceptic in Ecclesiastes is supposed to feel^when he says, “ All things 
come alike to all : there is one event to the righteous, and to the wicked.” 

I. The upward look. “Looking for that blessed hope.” What is that hope? 
This— that one day all inequalities will be adjusted, all wrong redressed, all faithful 
service rewarded, and all true character revealed. 

II. The revealing day. “ At the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” How his appearing will take place we know not. N or when. 
.Nor where. Rut all Scripture teaches that there is a day for “ the manifestation of the 
sons of God,” and for the judgment on worldly and wicked men. Our apostle prays 
that “ we may find mercy of the Lord in that day.” The exile has the hope of seeing 
his native land. The child at school looks for and longs for home. And this with us is 
a blessed hope, because it makes us happy and restful here and now, and makes us 
joyful even in tribulation; for we look for “a city which hath foundations, whose 
Builder and Maker is God,” — W. M. S. 

Ter. 14. — The giving of the self This is the most beautiful of the sentences in this 
Epistle. Christ came not merely to teach, or to reveal the fatherhood of God, but to 
give himself. 

I, He did this in his life. All his exquisite sensibilities were bruised in a world 
of selfishness and sin. The sorrows and griefs of men hurt him. He did not merely 
give his thoughts , or give his time, or give his infinite help. He “gave himself.* 9 

II. He did this in his death. As our Sacrifice he gave himself, “ that he^might 
redeem us from all iniquity; ” not from guilt alone, but from every form of evil. The 

t perfectly voluntary character of our Saviour’s redemptive mission is seen in such 
expressions as “ 1 come to do thy will, 0 God,” and when concerning his life he says, 
“ No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself.” This voluntaryism on his part 
itself destroys all those critical objections to the atonement which were once raised 
against the suffering of the innocent one for the guilty; for, in the first place, Christ 
“ gives himself,” and, in the second place, he does it for a worthy end ; not that he may 
appease the wrath of his Father, but that he may honour his moral government by his 
perfect obedience unto death, and that he may redeem men from more than the curse 
of the Law, viz. from all iniquity. Thus, again, the end of the gospel is character — that 
this earth may he as the garden of the Lord, in which all iniquity may be down- 
trodden and destroyed.— W. M. S. 

Ter. 15. — Cultivation of respect. “Let no man despise thee.” For through the 
personal influence even the first apostles and teachers had to win their way. 

L Religious teachers need especially to remember that even worldly men 
despise hypocrites. If men recommend a medicine they do not take, or exhort to 
obedience of a law which they do not themselves obey, or seek to inspire admiration 
for a virtue which they only wear as a cloak, or affect a love to the Saviour which ends 
in no self-denial or sacrifice, they are hypocrites, and men despise them. 

II. Religious teachers need especially to remember that men who are 
despised have no real power. That is, of course, rightly despised ; for they may be 
wrongly despised. It is written of our Lord, ** He was despised and rejected of men.” 
So that we must keep in remembrance the fact that what St. Paul means is a deservedly 
despised.” No rhetoric, no argument, no brilliancy of thought, no ability of application 
or illustration can make any minister of Christ really tiseful and effective if ms cha- 
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racter and reputation are justly despised. As 44 Ossili ” says, 44 character is higher than 
intellect*”*~~W, M. S. 

Yers, I — 10.*— Genuine morality . 44 But speak thou the things which become 
sound doctrine,” etc. Paul, having given Titus directions as to the organization of a 
Christian Church in Crete, and charged him to contend agaidst those who, in the fcame 
of Christianity, propagated doctrines at variance both with the truths and. the spirit of 
the gospel, here urges that genuine morality which should be the grand aim and 
tendency of all gospel preaching. The grand subject presented in this passage is 
genuine morality . There have been, and still are, those who regard morality and 
religion as two distinct subjects or lines of conduct. But they are essentially one ; one . 
cannot exist without the other. The essence of both consists in supreme regard to the 
Divine will as the only standard of character and rule of life. From these verses we 
may draw three general truths in relation to this subject. 

I. Genuine morality legislates alike, fob all mankind. It speaks to man 
authoritatively, whatever his personal peculiarities, adventitious distinctions, social 
relations, secular circumstances, official position, the number of his years, or the charac- 
teristics of his country. Moral law meets him everywhere; he can no more escape it 
than he can the atmosphere he breathes. In these words persons are mentioned dis- 
tinguished by three fundamental facts. 1 . The fact of age. Amongst the millions of 
the race, not many in any generation can be found that came into existence exactly at 
the same minute. Hence there are those differing in age from one year to a hundred 
or more. Hence Paul speaks here of 44 aged men ” and 44 aged women,” 44 young men ” and 
44 young women.” At the first dawn of moral consciousness, up to the last breath of 
earthly existence, the voice of duty speaks-— 44 Thus saith the Lord.” No one has 
strength enough to extricate himself from the ties of moral obligation. Not even that 
mighty spirit who leads the 44 world captive at his will ” can break the shackles of 
moral responsibility. 2. The fact of sex. Here are 44 men ” and 44 women,” both the 
aged and the young. However closely identified in affection and interest, moral duty 
treats each as a distinct personality. In human legislation the obligation of the woman, 
in some cases, is absorbed in that of the man. Not so with the moral legislation of 
Heavgn. Each must bear its own burden. Inasmuch as the woman is as bound to 
follow the will of God as the man, no man has a right to interfere with the freedom 
of her thought, the dictates of her conscience, or the independency of her devotions. 
For long ages men have not recognized this fact, and they have treated women as their * 
toys of pleasure and instruments of gratification. Women are beginning to wake up to 
thek rights, and the day of man’s tyranny is drawing to a close. 3. The fact ofrela - 
tiumhip . Paul says, 44 Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own masters.” Why 
the duty of servants should be here referred to and not that of masters, is not because 
masters have not their duty, but perhaps at this time in Crete there were slaves who 
were disloyal and rebellious. Whilst the duty of servants is here referred to, the fact 
must not be overlooked that morality is binding on men in every social relationship, on 
the rulers as well as the ruled, the judges as well as the criminals, the parents as well 
as the children, the employers as well as the employes. What is wrong for one is 
wrong For all, and the reverse. 

II. Genuine morality reaches to the springs of the heart. It does not con- 
cern itself with the external conduct. 44 Bodily exerche profiteth but little.” But as it 
regards external conduct as the evolutions of the states of the heart, it legislates for those 
states. It says, 44 Keep the heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life,” 
Glance at the virtues here inculcated. 44 That the aged men be sober [sober-minded], 
grave, temperate.” The exhortation to sobriety is also addressed to aged women : 44 That 
they fee not given to much wine.” Also to the young women : 44 Teach the young women 
to lie sober.” And to the young men : 44 Exhort to be sober-minded.” Although physical 
sobriety is undoubtedly referred to, moral sobriety, serious thoughtfulness, and self- 
restraint are evidently included and regarded as fundamental. . Moral sober-mindedness 
is the effective preventative and cure of all physical intemperance. No argument, either 
for totaj abstinence or against it, can be sustained by the phrase, 44 Not given to much 
wi me?* All" the words conveys — Do not get drunk. ct Bound in faith, in charity [love], 
in patience.” This means— Havl a healthy faith, a faith well founded ; a healthy love, 
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a love fastened on the supremely lovable; a healthy patience, a patience that shall, 
bear up with fortitude and magnanimity under all the trials of life. 44 As beeometh 
holiness” — reverent in demeanour. Let the whole life he full of that 44 holiness without 
which no man can see the Lord.” 44 Hot false accusers "—not slanderers. It has been 
unserveu. that old women are specially tempted to garrulity and querulousness ; hence 
the exhortation here. 44 Tcfachers of good things of that which is good. Things good 
in themselves as well as in their tendencies and issues; teachers, not merely by word£, 
but by example. 44 That they may teach [train] the young women to be sober.” The 
expression , 44 to be sober,” should be omitted. 44 To love their husbands.” The duty 
implies that the husband is loveworthy; there are some men who are called husbands 
so morally abhorrent and disgusting, that to love them would be impossible. The ideal 
husband must be loved, 44 To love" their children.” A mother’s love, of a certain kind, 
h proverbial. Maternal love, wrongly directed, has been one of the chief curses of the 
race. 44 To be discreet ” — sober-minded. A proper cheerfulness in mothers is a precious 
virtue, but volatile frivolousness is a serious evil. 44 Chaste purity of the body, free- 
dom from obscenity in language and life. Nothing in society is more beautiful than a 
thoroughly chaste woman— chaste in language, chaste in dress, chaste in movement; 
and nothing is more disgusting than the reverse — a woman unclean in appearance, in 
costume, in language, in manners. 44 Keepers [workers] at home ” Wives must work 
as well as husbands. Work is a condition of health and of true enjoyment. An idle wife 
is a bane both to 'herself and her family. 44 At home.” This may not mean entirely in 
her own house, but in her own sphere, it may be in the garden, the field, the school- 
room, the Church, etc. 44 Good "—kind, amiable, sympathetic, generous, free from all 
that is malign, envious, and jealous. 44 Obedient [being in subjection] to their own 
husbands.” This implies, of course, that the husband’s commands are wise, right, and 
useful. 44 That the Word of God be not blasphemed.” This refers, perhaps, to all the 
previous exhortations, and expresses a grand reason for the cultivation of all virtues. 
Our conduct in all things should be such as to bring honour rather than dishonour on 
our Lord and Master. " 44 Let your light also so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 44 Young men likewise 
exhort to be sober-minded.” Youth, in the swelling streams of its passions, the wild 
play of its fancy, and its craving for the romantic, is fearfully exposed to mental ^inso- 
briety. Hence, no duty for the voung is more urgent than that of obtaining a self- 
masterhood. Titus, whom Paul commands to exhort young men to this duty, was 
himself a comparatively young man. He could scarcely have been more than forty 
years of age. 44 Brought up hi a pagan home, not improbably in the luxurious and 
wicked Syrian Antioch, drawn to the Master’s side in the fresh dawn of manhood, tried 
in many a difficult task and found faithful, the words of Titus exhorting the youth of 
Crete to be sober-minded or seif-restrained would be likely to have great weight.” 
t4 In all things showing thyself a pattern [ensample] of good works, in doctrine showing 
uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be condemned ; that he that 
is of the contrary part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of you [us].” In 
order that the exhortations of Titus might have full force, Paul here addresses an 
admonition to him. He is to show himself a “pattern of good works” in all things; 
he is to be a model of excellence in all his relations to the men and women of Crete, 
both the aged and the young. He must be pure, grave, and sincere. His preaching, 
too, should be such that could not be , 44 condemned ” — sound, healthy, practical, not 
fanciful, sentimental, and morbid. Ah I how many Sermons preached every Sunday 
men of reason, thoughtfulness, conscience, recoil from and condemn ! 44 Exhort servants 
to be obedient [in subjection] to their own masters, and to please them well [to be well 
pleasing to them] in all things ; not answering again [not gainsaying] ; not purloining, 
but showing all good fidelity.” Herein is enjoined on servants obedience, acquiescence, 
honesty, faithfulness. All this implies, of course, that the master is what he ought to 
he, that his commands are righteous, that his words are truthful, and that the work he 
enjoins is lawful and right. 44 That they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things.” From this it would seem that even slaves, in righteously serving their 
masters, may even honour God in their humble service. Thus from this .passage we 
learn that genuine morality reaches the very springs of the heart, the fountain Of all 
ac cions. He is not a moral man who only acts in strictest conformity to the convert- 
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tional rules of society, nor is lie even a moral man who merely fulfils the letter of the 
Divine commands. “ All these commandments have I kept from my youth up. . . . Yet 
one thing thou lackest,” etc. He only is the true man whose governing sympathies 
flow in the channels of eternal right, and whose activities are ever engaged in endeavours 
to please the mighty Maker of his being. The will of God, and that only, is the datum 
of true ethics. * 

■' III. Genuine morality is the grand purpose op gospel teaching. “ But speak 
thou the . things which become [befit] sound doctrine, that the aged men,” etc. His 
teaching is to be in contrast with that of the false teachers mentioned in the previous 
verses, and which led to immorality of conduct. This verse and the seventh, urging 
Titus, as a preacher, to he a pattern in all things, both in his teaching and his conduct;, 
justifies the inference that the grand end of gospel teaching is the promotion of genuine 
morality . In the eighth verse of the nest chapter, Paul distinctly states that Titus 
was so to teach that his hearers might be 44 careful to maintain good works.” This is a 
point which what is called the “ Church ” has, in its teachings, practically ignored. The 
gospel has been preached to sustain theologies, to establish sects, and to maintain certain 
institutions, ecclesiastical and political, instead of making men morally good, honest, 
faithful, and heroically loyal to the “ truth as it is in Jesus.” Here, then, we have the 
only infallible test of pulpit usefulness. In what does the real utility of the pulpit con- 
sist ? In gathering large audiences ? Any charlatan can do this ; and, frequently, the 
greater the charlatan the most successful. In generating in the congregation the largest 
amount of superficial religious sentiment? This often emasculates the reason, diseases 
the conscience, enervates the will, and renders the whole atmosphere of the soul insalu- 
brious and depressing. Ho; but in making men moral , the living agents evermore of 
good works. I estimate a true Church, not by the number of its members, the apparent 
earnestness of its devotions, or the amount of its contributions, but by the number of 
its professors who are too truthful to lie, too honest to defraud, too morally noble to do 
or to countenance a mean or a dishonourable act — to whom, in short, ail worldly wealth 
and power, and life itself, are held cheap as dirt compared with the right. When 
Churches are made up of such members, then, and not until then, they will command 
the confidence, the sympathy, the trade, and the influence of the world. Well does 
Emerson say, f< There is no morality without religion, and there is no religion without 
morality. ‘ This is the love of God, that we keep his commandments.’ He who loves 
God keeps the commandment, loves God in action. Love is obedience in the heart, 
obedience is love in the life. Morality is religion in practice, religion is morality in 
principle.” — D. T. 

"Vers. 11 — 15. — The soul-culture of the ivorld. “ For the grace of God that bringefch 
salvation hath appeared to all men,” etc. 44 Taking occasion from what he had just 
said of the connection between the conduct of Christians and the doctrine they pro- 
fessed to have received, and the connection of both with the glory of God, the apostle 
proceeds in these verses to ground the whole of his exhortations respecting the 
behaviour of Christians in the essentially moral nature aud design of the grace of 
God, as now manifested in the gospel” (Dr. Fairbairn). As if the apostle had said, 
“ You must exhort all orders, those of every age and condition, of each sex, bond as well 
as free, to struggle after spiritual goodness because the 4 grace of God,’ or the gospel, 
has come to you.” Our subject is the soul-culture of the world . Man requires training. 
He needs physical training, intellectual training, and, above all, spiritual training, 
the training of the soul into a higher life. We have here the instrument , the process, 
and the end of true soul-culture. 

I. The instrument op true soul-culture. What is it ? Not science, legisla- 
tion, philosophy, poetry, or any of the arts. What, then ? 44 The grace of God.” 
What is that? Undoubtedly God’s merciful plan and ministries to restore the fallen 
world. The Epiphany, or manifestation of this redemptive love of God for the world, 
we have in the advent and ministry of Christ to this earth. 44 The grace of God” 
stands for the gospel. Ooncerning this instrument, observe : 1. It is the love of God. 
Divine jpve is the cause, the essence, and the effective energy of all God’s redemptive 
mini&ries, '2. It is the lovt&f God to save. “ That bringeth [bringing] salvation.” 
Salvation, that is, the restoration t>f man to the knowledge, the image, and the Mend- 
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ship of God* This is the aim and the work of the “^grace of God.” Without this 
grace there would be no salvation, 3. It is the love of God revealed to all “ Hath 
appeared to all men.” The gospel is not for a tribe or a class, but for man as man. 
Like the concave heavens, it embraces the wide world ; it is for ** all men.” 

1L The process of true soul-culture. This process involves three things. 
1. The renunciation of a c wrong course . “Denying ungodliness and worldly lusts.”. 
These expressions are an epitome of all that is sinful and wrong in human life., Are 
they not all-prevalent and all-potent ? “Ungodliness,” or practical atheism, where is 
it not? “ Worldly lusts/’ the impulses of sensuality, selfishness, pride, and ambition, 
they are the springs of worldly action the world over. Now, these are not only to be 
renounced, repudiated, but they are to be defied, resisted, and renounced; they must 
be given up. “ Ungodliness” must give way to true piety,, “worldly lusts” must be 
renounced for impulses spiritual and Divine. 2. The adoption of a right course . 
“ We should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world.” It is not 
enough to renounce the evil; the good must be adopted. Negative excellence is not 
holiness. Strip the soul of all evil, and if it has not goodness in it, it “ lacks the one 
thing ” without which, Paul says, “ I am nothing.” We must live “ soberly,” bolding 
a mastery over our own passions and impulses ; a righteously,” rendering to all men 
their due ; “ godly,” practically realizing the presence, the claims, and the love of God 
in our every-day life. All this “ in this present world,” or in the present course of 
tilings. This “present world” urgently requires such a course of life, for it is dan- 
gerous and transitory withal. 3. The fixing of the heart upon a glorious future , 
“ Looking for that blessed hope and the glorious appearance of the [appearing of the 
glory of our] great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Are there two personalities 
here, or one ? One, I think. “ The great God our Saviour,” or our great God and 
Saviour. The object of hope is, then, the future epiphany of the Divine, all glorious 
to behold. To see the redemptive God as we have never yet seen him in this morally 
hazy scene, this is the “blessed hope.” Such a hope implies: (1) A vital interest 
in the epiphany. We never hope for that for which we have not a strong desire. 
(2) An assurance that such an epiphany will take place. Desire, of itself, is not 
hope. We desire many things we cannot hope for. It becomes hope when it is com- 
bined with expectation, and expectation implies the ' existence of grounds or reasons. 
That there will be such a manifestation, there are abundant reasons found in the 
apparent irregularities of Divine Providence in its operations here, in the instinctive 
longings of the human soul throughout all lands and ages, as well as in the clear and 
frequent declarations of the written Word. 

III. The end of true soul-culture. “Who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” Observe : 1. The end is moral redemption . “ Redeem us from all iniquity ” 
Redemption is not something that takes place outside of a man; its achievement is 
within. It is a raising of the soul from ignorance to knowledge, from vice to virtue, 
from selfishness to disinterestedness, from materialism to spirituality, from the mastery 
of the devil to the reign of God. 2. The end is spiritual restoration to Christ . 
“ Purify unto himself a peculiar people [a people for his own possession].” Restoration 
to bis likeness, Ms friendship, his service. 3. The end is complete devotedness to hohj 
labour . ** Zealous of good works.” What are good works? Not .any particular class 
of works. All works are good that spring from a good motive; and the good motive 
is supreme love for the Supremely Good. Works springing from this motive, whether 
manual or mental, social or personal, civil or ecclesiastic, public or private, ail are 
good. 4. The end involves the self-sacrifice of Christ. “ Who gave himself.” Here 
is the grandest sacrifice ever made in the universe. Nothing grander could he. (3 ) 
The greatest possession a man has is himself. What are millions of acres, or the rule 
of kingdoms, in the estimation of the owner as compared to himself? “ Skin for skin,” 
etc. (2) The greatest self in the whole creation is Christ. He was, in some special 
sense impenetrable to us, the only begotten Son of God, and he gave himself. If he 
had given a universe, his gift would not have been equal to this. His gift teaches 
the enormity of moral evil— U. T. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB III. 


Yer. I. — In subjection for subject , A.Y. ; 
rulers for principalities. A.V. ; to authorities 
tor and powers, A.Y. and T.E. ; to be obedient 
for to obey magistrates , A. V, ; unto for to, A.Y. 

■ ' Put them in mind (inropf/xvncrKl ) ; as 2 Tim. ii. 
14. To rulers, to authorities. Many uncials, 
■which the Xi.T. follows, omit the ml, but it i 
seems necessary to the sonap. The change 
from “principalities and powers’" to “ rulers” ! 
and “ authorities ” does not seem desirable. 
'Apxat and ovalat is a favourite juxta- 
position of St. Paul’s (1 Cor. xv, 24; Eph. 
i 21 ; iii 10 ; vi. 12 ; Col. i. 16; ii 10, 15). 
It occurs also in 1 Pet. iii. 22. In all the 
above examples the words, it is true, apply 
to the angelic hosts, but the words are else- 
where applied separately to human govern- 
ment, and in Luke xx, 20, they are applied 
together to the authority of the Boman 
governor. To he obedient (ir€i0apxe« / ) ; only 
here and in Acts v. 29, 32; xxvii, 21. It 
follows here its classical use, “ to obey a 
superior,” well expressed in the Authorized 
V ersion “ to obey magistrates,” The simple 
“to be obedient” of the Bevised Version 
does not express the sense. To be ready 
unto ©very good work, St. Paul is still 
speaking with especial reference to magis- 
trates and the civil power. Christians were 
to show themselves good citizens, always 
readj- for any duty to which they were 
called. Christianity was not to be an 
excuse for shirking duties, or refusing 
obedience where it was due. The only 
limit is expressed by the word “good.” 
Thly were to give tribute to whom tribute 
was due; custom to whom custom; fear to 
whom fear; honour to whom honour; but, 
if ordered to do evil, then they must resist, 
and obey God rather than man (Acts iv. 19). 
(Bee the similar limitation in ch. ii. 10, note, 
and compare, for the whole verse, the very 
similar passage, Bom. xiii. 1 — 7.) 

Yer. 2. — Not to be contentious for to be no 
brawlers, A.Y, ; to be for but, A.Y, ; toward 
for unto, A.Y. To speak evil of no man 
(firjbepa $\acr<j>t!pew). Probably especially 
pointed in the first place at a natural ten- 
dency of oppressed Christians to speak evil 
of their rulers (2 Pet. ii. 10; Jude 10), but 
extended into a general precept which might 
be especially needful for the rough and 
turbulent Cretans. Not to be contentious 
(aitaxovs cfmt) ; as 1 Tim. iii. 3, note. To 
b© gentle (I wmtcets) ; coupled, as here, with 
df*dx ovs I Tim. iii. 3. Showing 
Kmptfmvsji a word of frequent occurrence in 
81 Bail’s Vocabulary (Rom. ii 15 ; ix. 17, 22; 
Eph. ii 7, etc.,; see above, <m. ii, J.0, note). 


Meekness (Tpadrijra) ; another Pauline word 
(1 Cor. iv. 21 ; 2 Cor. x. 1 ; Gal. v. 23, etc, ; 

1 Tim. vi. 11 ; 2 Tim, ii. 25). The precept 
is given its widest extension by the double 
addition of “ all ” and “ to all men.” The 
roughness, or want of courtesy, of others is 
no excuse for the want of meekness in those 
who are the disciples of him who was meek 
and lowly in heart (Matt. xi. 29). All men, 
whatever their station, the highest or the 
lowest, are to receive meek and gentle 
treatment from the Christian. 

Yer. 3. — We for ice ourselves, A.Y. ; afore- 
time for sometimes , A.Y. ; hating for and 
hating , A.Y. foolish ( dLvdnroi ); a Pauline 
word (Gal. iii. 1, 3), found also in Luke xxiv. 
25 (see 1 Tim. vi. 9); of frequent use in 
classical Greek. Disobedient (direiQets ) ; as 
ch, i. 16. In Luke i, 17 it stands, as here, 
absolutely, meaning disobedient to God and 
his Law. Deceived (jrXav<&p.$voi ) ; led astray, 
made to wander from the path of truth and 
right, either by false systems of religion, or 
by our own evil affections and appetites 
(see 2 Tim. ii. 13 ; 1 Pet. ii. 25; 2 Pet. ii. 
15, etc.). Serving ; slaves to ( Sovtetovres ) ; 

2 Pet. ii. 19 (see above, ch. ii. 2). Lusts 

(imQvplctts); not always in a bad sense, as 
here, though usually so (see Luke xxii. 
15; Phil. i. 23; 1 Tfiess. ii. 17; Rev. xviii. 
14). Pleasures (ydovaTs) ; always in a bad 
sense in the New Testament (Luke viii 14; 
Jas. iv. 1, 3; 2 Pet. ii. 13). Living (did- 
yovresj; see 1 Tim. ii. 2, where it is followed 
by # \ov, which is here understood. Aidysiv 
rbv (Hop, alwpa, crd&fiarov, etc,, are 

common phrases both in the LNX, and in 
classical Greek for passing or spending one's 
life, time, age, etc. But it is only found 
in the New Testament here and in 1 Tim. 
ii. 2. Malice (midcf). This word is some- 
times used of wickedness generally, as Acts 
viii. 22; Jas. i. 21 ; 1 Cor. v. 8; and pro- 
bably Bom. i. 29; and even of badness in 
things, as Matt. vi. 34. But it frequently 
in the New Testament denotes malice , the 
desire to do harm to others, as Eph. iv. 31 ; 
Col. iii. 8, etc. Envy (<pQ6vca ) ; almost 
always found in St, Paul’s enumeration of 
sins (Bom. i. 29 ; Gal. v. 21 ; 1 Tim. vi. 4, 
etc.). Hateful (arvyriroi) ; only here in the 
New Testament, not found in the LNX. 
(though the verb crrv yi<a occurs once or 
twice in the Maccabees), but used iu good 
classical Greek, The above is a sad but 
too true picture of human life without the 
sweetening influences of God’s Holy Spirit. 

Yer. 4. — When for after that , A.V.; the 
kindness of God our Saviour , and his love 
toward man for the kindmss and love of God 
our Saviour toward man, A.Y. Kindness 
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C xpwrfoys); used by St. Paul only in ilie 
New Testament, and by Mm frequently in 
tbe sense of “kindness,” -whether of God (as 
Pom. ii. 4; xi. 22; Eph. ii. 7) or of man 
(as 2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v, 22; Col. iii. 12). 
In Bom, hi. 12, where it has Jhe wider sense 
of “ good ” or “ right,” it is the phrase of the 
LXX., who nse xpr\<rr6rns I° r the Hebrew 
rrs. In like manner, xpTjcrrds is frequently 
used in the sense of “kind” (Luke vi. 35; 
Bom, ii 4 ; Col. iii. 12 * 1 Pei ii. 3). This 
is exaetly analogous to the use of kok6$ and 
Kama, in the limited sense of “malicious” 
“malice” (see preceding note to ver. 3), 
Love toward man (tpiKapOpanda ) ; only here 
and Acts xxviii. 2 in the New Testament. 
It occurs repeatedly in the Books of the 
Maccabees, and is common in good classical 
Greek. God our Saviour (see 1 Tim. i 1 ; 
ii. 3; eh. ii. 10, etc,). Appeared (cb. ii, 11). 

Ver, 5 . — Done in for of, A.V. ; did bur- 
wives for have done , A.V. ; through for by, 
A.V. By works epycav) ; te. in conse- 

f uence of, God’s kindness and love to man 
id not spring from man’s good work as the 
preceding and producing conditions (comp. 
Gal, ii. 16, and the notes of Bishops Ellicoit 
and Light foot). Done in righteousness (tw iv 
SLKcuovvpr}) ; the particular description of the 
works wrought in a sphere or element of 
righteousness (Alford and Ellicott). Which 
we did ourselves; emphasizing that they 
were our good works, done by us in a state 
of righteousness. All this, as the cause 
of our salvation, the apostle emphatically 
denies. Not, etc., but according to his mercy 
he saved us. The predisposing cause, the 
rule and measure of our salvation, was God’s 
mercy and grace, originating and completing 
that salvation. Through the washing of 
regeneration (fia Kovrpov vaKKryepecrias'). 
Here we have the means through or by 
which God’s mercy saves us. The washing 
or rather laver of regeneration (\ovrp6v ) — 
found elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in Eph. v. 26, in exactly the same 
connection — is the laver or bath in which the 
washing takes place. The nature or quality 
of this bath is described by the words, “ of 
regeneration” (r%s KaXiyyspsalas ) ; elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in Matt. six. 2S, 
where it seems rather to mean the great 
restoration of humanity at the second 
advent. The word is used by Cicero of his : 
restoration to political power, by Josephus 
of the restoration of the Jews under 
Zerubbabel, and by several Greek authors; 
and the LXX. of Job xiv. 14 have the 
phrase, e®s vdhiv y eVwjuou, hut in what sense 
is not quite clear. TlaXiyyepe&lct, therefore, 
very . fitly describes the new birth in holy 
baptism, when the believer is put into 
possession of a new spiritual life, a new 
nature, and a new inheritance of glory. And 


the laver of baptism is called “ the laver of 
regeneration,” because it is the ordained 
means by or through which regeneration is 
obtained. And renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
It is doubtful whether the genitive avami - 
vdxreas depends upon tith or upon Kovrpov , 
Bengel, followed by Alford, takes the former,, 
“ per lavacrum et renovationem ; ” the’ 
Vulgate ( lavacrum regeneration is et renova - 
iionis Spirihis Sancti ), the latter, followed 
by Huffier, Bishop Ellicott, and others. It 
is difficult to hit upon any conclusive argu- 
ment for one si$e or the other. But it is 
against the latter construction that it gives 
such a very long rambling sentence depen- 
dent upon Kovrpov. “ The laver of regenera- 
tion and of the renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he shed on ns abundantly through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour.” And it is in 
favour of the former that the “laver of 
regeneration ” and “ the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost ” seem to describe very clearly 
the two parts of the sacrament, the outward 
visible sign and the inward spiritual grace ; 
the birth of water and of the Holy Ghost. 
So that Bengel’s rendering seems on the 
whole to be preferred. Eenewing (dra/ccu- 
peierms); only here and Bom. xii. 2, and 
not at all in the LXX. or in classical Greek. 
But the verb avamip6a> is found in 2 Cor. iv. 
16; Col. iii. 10. The same idea is in the 
KctLVT] Krlcris, the “ new creature ” of 2 Cor. v. 
17 and Gal. vi. 15, and the Kaivorrqs fays of 
Bom. vi. 4, and the (caivSrrjs wevparos of 
Bom. vii. 6, and in the contrast between 
the “ old man ” (the iraKaibs dpdpcavosf and 
“the new man” (the Katvbs Mp^vos') of 
Eph. iv. 22 — 24. This renewal is the work 
of the Holy Ghost in the new birth, when 
men are “ born again ” of the Spirit (John 
iii. 5). Alford is wrong in denying *lts 
application her© to the first gift of the new 
life. It is evidently parallel with the 
TraKtyyeola. The connection of baptism 
with the effusion of the Holy Spirit is fully 
set forth in Acts ii. (see especially ver. 38 ; 
comp, Matt. iii. 16, 17). 

Ver. 6 . — Poured out upon us richly for shed 
on us abundantly, A.V. Which (o5) ; viz. 
the Holy Ghost. It is in the genitive (in- 
stead of the accusative 6, which is another 
reading), by what the grammarians call 
attraction . Poured out the same 

word as is applied to the Holv Ghost in 
Acts ii. 17, 18, 33, and in the LXX. of Joel 
ii. 28, 29. Biohly (yrKovaiccs ) ; as 1 Tim, vi. 
17; Col. iii. 16; 2 Pet. i. 11 (compare the 
use of rrKodros in Eph. 1, 7 ; ii. 7). Through 
Jesus Christ, It is our baptism into Christ 
’which entitles us to receive the Holy Spirit, 
which we have only iu virtue of our union 
with him. The Spirit flows from the Head 
to the members. In Acts ii. 83; 84^terisfc 
is said to ^havereceived the promise of the 
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Holy Spirit from the Father, and to have 
poured it forth upon the Church. 

Ver. 7. — Might for should , A.V. Being 
justified by Ms grace ; showing very clearly 
that righteousness in man did not precede 
and cause the saving mercy of God, but 
that mercy went before and provided the 
justification which is altogether of grace, 
and which issues in the possession of eternal 
life. Heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life. This seems to be the right rendering 
rather than that in the margin, heirs, 
according to hope , of eternal life , making 
“eternal life” depend upon* “ heirs.” The 
passage in ch. i. 2, “ In hope of eternal life,” 
is a very strong reason for taking the same 
construction here. The answer in the 
Church Catechism, “ Wherein I was made 
a member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven,” follows 
very closely St. Paul’s teaching in the test 
(see Korn. iv. 13, 14 ; viii. 17 ; Gal. iiL 29, 
iv. 7). 

¥er. S.—Faithful is the saying for this is a 
faithful saying , A. Y. ,* concerning these things 
for these things, A.V. ; confidently for con- 
stantly, A.V. ; to the end that for that , A.V. ; 
God for in God, A.V, ; may for might, A.Y. ; 
full stop after good tcorhs , and colon after 
men. Faithful' is the saying; as 1 Tim. 
i. 15 (where see note). Here the faithful 
saying can only be the following maxim: 
“ That they which have believed in God may 
be careful to maintain good works;” the 
words, “These things I will that thou affirm 
confidently,” being interpolated to give yet 
more weight to it. Concerning these things ; 
i.e. with respect to the things or truths 
which are the subject of the faithful saying. 
I will that thou affirm confidently (Biape&cu- 
oucr$*u); see 1 Tim, L 7. “Never be weary 
of dwelling on these important truths, and 
asserting them with authority. For such 
doctrine is really good and profitable for 
those whom you are commissioned to teach. 
But leave alone the foolish and unprofitable 
controversies.” To the end that (tva). It is 
not necessary to give to e lva the meaning 
“to the end* that,” in such a sentence as 
this (see note on eh. ii. 12). After words of 
command especially, 1W frequent! y, has simply 
the force of “ that.” So here, “ lay it down 
as a rule that they which have believed God 
must be careful to maintain good works.” 
If the sentence had run on without inter- 
ruption, it would have been m arbs 6 Xoyos 
Bm, «.r.A. But the interposition of the 
Bia&e&cuovcrOat, with the idea of commanding 
obedience, has caused the use of tm , Be- 
lieved God (at mmarevftBrm Bey, or rtp ©e£). 
The meaning is not the same as vam-hiv 
4r t m fat* “to believe in,” or “on,” but “to 
belief ***( as *Bmn. iv. 3, 17 and 1 John r. 10, 
where the context shows that# is t|re act of 


believing God’s promise that is meant). And 
so here, the believing refers to the promises 
implied in the preceding reference to tha 
hope and the inheritance , May be careful 
(fppovrlQcxxn') \ only here in the New Testa- 
ment, but common in the LXX. and in 
classical Greek:* The word means “ to give 
thought ” about a thing, “ to be careful ” or 
“ anxious” about it. To maintain (ir paterra- 
crBaOi usually in the sense of “presiding 
over” or “ruling” (as Bom. xii. 8; 1 
Thess, v. 12; 1 Tim. hi. 4, 5, 12; v. 17). 
Here, after the analogy of the classical use, 
Trpoicrracrdat rey^y, to “undertake,” to““ carry 
on” or the like, fairly expressed by to 
u maintain.” The idea does not seem to be 
“to stand at the head of,” or “to be fore- 
most in.” Good works; i.e. practical godli- 
ness of all kinds (see ver. 14). These 
things are good, etc. If the reading of the 
T.R., rh HaXa, k.t.X., is retained, the render- 
ing ought to be, “ These are the things that 
are really good and profitable unto men , not 
foolish questions, etc., they are unprofitable.” 
But the E.T. omits the rd. _ With regard to 
the interpretation above given of ver. 8, it 
must be admitted that it is very doubtful. 
But the great difficulty of the other way of 
rendering it, as most commentators do, is 
that it is impossible to say which part of 
what precedes is “the faithful saying” 
alluded to; and that the “care to maintain 
good works” is not that which naturally 
springs from it ; whereas the reiteration in 
ver. 8 implies that “ good works ” is the 
special subject of “ the faithful saying.” 

Ver. 9.— Shun for avoid, A. V. ; question- 
ings for questions, A.V. ; strifes for conten- 
tions , A.V.; fightings for strivings, A.V, 
Shun (itepdaracro) ; see 2 Tim. ii, 16. Foolish 
questionings ; as 2 Tim, ii, 23. Genealogies ; 
as 1 Tim. i. 4. Strifes (epets) ; as 1 Tim, 
vi. 4. Fightings about the Law (paxas 
vopifeds ) ; such as St. Paul alludes to in 
1 Tim. i., and are probably included in the 
Xoyojuaxicu of 1 Tim. vi. 4. Unprofitable 
(ayoipeXeis) ; only here and Heb. vii, 18 ; 
but it is found in the LXX. and other 
Greek Versions, and in classical Greek 
(compare, for the sense, 2 Tim. ii. 14). Vain 
Qidraiot); compare the use of purmoXoyoi, 
“vain talkers” (ch. i. 10), and paraioKoyla., 
“vain talking” (1 Tim. i. 6). The whole 
picture is unmistakably one of the perverse 
Jewish mind. 

Ver. 10. — Heretical for an heretic!*, -A.V. ; 
a for the, A.V. ; refuse for reject, A.V. He- 
retical (aipentcdv) ; only here in the New 
Testament, not found in the LXX., but 
used in classical Greek for “intelligent,” 
4.e. able to choose. The use of it here by 
St. Paul is drawn from the use of aXp^(ns 
for “ a sect” (Acts v.17 ; xv. 5; ; xxiv. 5, 14; 
xxvi. 5 ; xx viii. 22; 1 Cor. xi. 19 ; Gal. v. 
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20 ; 2 Pet. ii, I), or the doctrines taught by 
a sect The heretic is one who forsakes the 
truth held by the Church, and chooses some 
doctrine of his own devising ( aXpecrts ). The 
tendency of such departures from the doc- 
trine of the Church to assume more and 
more of a deadly character, and to depart 
wider and wider from, the truth, gave to the 
name of heretic a darker shade of condem- 
nation in the mouth of Church writers as 
time advanced. But even in apostolic times 
some denied the resurrection (2 Tim. ii. 11, 
12); others denied the Lord that bought 
them (2 Pet. ii. 1); and there were some 
who were of the synagogue of Satan (Bev. 
ii, 9); so that already an heretical man, 
drawing away disciples after him, was a 
great blot in the Church. Admonition (vov- 
8e<rla) ,* as 1 Cor. x, 11; Bph. vi. 4. After 
a first and second admonition refuse (napa i- 
rov); see 1 Tim. iv. 7; v, 11. It does not 
clearly appeap what is intended by this 
term. In t Tim. v. 11 it meant refusing 
admission into the college of Church widows. 
If these had been persons seeking admission 
into the Church, or ordination, it would mean 
t; refuse th em.’ ’ Vitringa (Huther) thinks it 
means “ excommunication.” Beza, Ellicott, 
Huther, Alford, etc., render it 44 shun,” “let 
ialone,” u cease to admonish,” and the like. 

Ver, 11. — Such a one for he that is such , 
. A.Y. ; perverted for subverted, A.V. ; self- 
condemned for condemned of himself , A.Y, 
Is perverted (i^o-rpaimu ) ; only here in the 
New Testament, but common in the LXX., 
, and found in classical Greek in a material 
sense, “to turn inside out,” “to root up,” 
and the like. Here it means the complete 
perversion of the man’s Christian character, 
so as to leave no hope of his amendment. 

' But this is not to be presumed till a first 
and second admonition have been given in 
vain. Self - condemned (adro/card/cptros) ; 
only here in the New Testament, not found 
in the LXX. nor in classical Greek. It 
means what Cicero (quoted by Schleusner) 
says of C. Fabricius, that he was suojudicio 
condemnatus, condemned by his own judg- 
ment, which, he says, is a heavier condemna- 
tion than even that of the law and of the 
judges (‘Pro Cluentio,’ 21, at the end). 
.Fabricius was self-condemned because he 
had left the court in confusion at a critical 
part of his trial. So the heretics were self- 
condemned by the very fact that they con- 
tinued to head the schism after repeated 
admonitions. 

Yer. 12. — Give diligence for be diligent, 
A.Y. ; there 1 have determined for I have 
determined there , A.Y. When I shall sehd 
Artemas, etc. The action of St. Paul in 
sending Artemas or Tychicus to take the 
place of Titus in Crete is exactly the same 
as he pursued with regard to Ephesus, 


whither he sent Tychicus to fake Timothy’s 
place (2 Tim. iv. 11, 12). He would not 
leave the presbyters in either place without 
the direction and superintendence of on© 
having his delegated apostolic authority. 
This led to the final placing of a resident 
bishop in the Churches, such as we find in 
the second century. We may conclude that 
Artemas (otherwise unknown) was the per- 
son eventually sent to Crete, as Tychicus 
(Col. iv. 7) we know went to Ephesus (2 
Tim. iv. 12). We have also an important 
note of time <jn this expression, showing 
clearly that this Epistle was written before 
the Second Epistle to Timothy (as it pro- 
bably also was before 1 Timothy)— an infer- 
ence abundantly corroborated by 2 Tim. iv. 

10, by which it appears that Titus had then 

actually joined St. Paul, either at Nicopolis 
or elsewhere, and had started off again to 
Dalmatia. Give diligence 2 

Tim. ii, 15, note; iv. 9, 21. Nicopolis, in 
Epirus. The most obvious reason for St. 
Paul’s wintering at Nicopolis is that it was 
near Apollonia, the harbour opposite Brin- 
disium, which would be his way to Home, 
and also well situated for the missionary 
work in Dalmatia, which we learn from 2 
Tim. iv. 10 was in hand. Nicopolis (the city 
of victory) was built by Augustus Cs&sar 
to commemorate the great naval victory 
at Actium over Antony. It is now a com- 
plete ruin, uninhabited except by a few 
shepherds, but with vast remains of broken 
columns, baths, theatres, etc. (Lewin, vol. 

11. p. 253). To winter (ir apt^xeipdcratf; Acts 
xxvii. 12; xxviii. 11; X Cor. xvi 6. (On 
the question whether the winter here re- 
ferred to is the same winter as that men- 
tioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, see Introduction.) 

Yer. 13 . — Set forward for bring, 'A.Y. 
Set forward (irpSwepopov) ; the technical ex- 
pression both in the New Testament and 
the LXX., and also in classical Greek, for 
helping a person forward on their journey 
by supplying them with money, food, letters 
of recommendation, escort, or whatever else 
they might require (see Acts xv. 3 ; xx. 38 ; 
xxi. 5 ; Bom. ' xv. 24 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 6 ; 2 Cor, 
i. 18; 3 John 6). Zenas the lawyer, He is 
utterly unknown. His name is short for 
Zenodonts , but whether he was “a Jewish 
scribe or Boman legist ” can hardly be de- 
cided. But h is cornpan ionship with Apollos, 
and the frequent application of the term 
vojxiKos in the New Testament to the Jewish 
scribes and lawyers (Matt. xxii. 35 ; Luke 
Vii 30 ; x. 25; xi 45, 48, 52 ; xiv. 3), makes 
it most probable that he was a Jewish 
lawyer. Apollos ; the well-known and emi- 
nent Alexandrian Jew, who was instructed 
in the gospel by Aquila and Priscilla at 
Ephesus, and became a favourite fba^her at 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 24 ; xix. 1 ; I' CoL i. 12, 
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and the following chapters, and xvi. 12). 
It is a probable conjecture of Lewnfs that 
A polios was the bearer of this letter, written 
at Corinth, and was on his way to Alexan- 
dria, his native place, taking Crete on the 
way. 

Yer. 14 . — Our people for ours, A.Y. Our 
'people also. The natural inference is that 
Titus had some fund at his disposal with 
which he was to help the travellers, but that 
St. Paul wished the Cretan Christians to 
contribute also. But it may also mean, as 
Huther suggests, u Let our Christians learn 
to do what Jews do, and e?en heathens too, 
viz. provide for the real wants of their own.” 
To maintain good works (ver. S, note) for 


necessary uses (els' rhs kvaymias %p«fas); 
such as the wants of the missionaries (comp. 
3 John 5, 6; see also Rom. xii. 13; Phil. it. 
25 ; iv. 16, etc.). The phrase means “ urgent 
necessities ” the “ indispensable wants.” 
In classical Greek ra My Kata are ‘‘the 
necessaries of 3 life.” That they be not un- 
frnitful (dmpTrot); comp. 2 Pet. i. 8 and 
Col. i. 6, 10. 

Yer. 15 . — Salute for greet, A.Y. ; for 
the faith , A.Y. That love us in faith has no 
sense. 44 The faith ” is right (see 1 Tim. i. 
2, note). Grace be with you all. So, with 
slight varieties, end St. PauTs other Epistles. 
The T.B. has Amen, as have most of the 
other Epistles. 


HOMILETICS. 

Yers. 1 — 7. — Mercy \ begetting mercy . The practical lessons of the gospel were not 
exhausted in the preceding chapter, nor the motives which urge believers to godliness. 
The call to holiness in the last chapter was based upon the holy character of God’s 
saving grace and the purpose of Christ’s redeeming love. In these verses the grace 
and love of God are still the basis of the exhortation, but it takes its peculiar colouring 
from the thought of what we were ourselves. Tenderness, indulgence, and meekness 
toward our fellow-men are the duties to which these verses call us ; and it is supposed 
that those fellow-men may be rough and evil-minded toward us, and provoking in their 
ways, and perhaps obstinate in evil-doing. The natural heart might be ready to speak 
evil of them, to contend fiercely with them, utterly to reject them as reprobates, to 
thrust them beyond the pale of hope and kindness. But stay ! What were you your- 
selves when the kindness and love of God first appeared unto you? Were you walking 
in righteousness? Were your works the things which attracted God’s love toward 
you*? Nay 1 you were living in that folly which you now condemn in others ; you 
were children of disobedience then as truly as they are now ; you were deceived by sin 
then as they are now ; you were the slaves of your own lusts then even as they are 
now ; you lived in malice and envy then, both hateful and hating one another. But 
Ggd’s mercy found you out ; God’s love threw a veil over your sins ; he provided a 
fountain to wash away your guilt ; he sent his Holy Spirit to create in you a clean 
heart, and to renew a right spirit within you ; he justified you by his grace ; he made 
you his heirs, and gave you the hope of eternal life. And will not you have mercy 
upon your fellow-men? Will not you, for whom the Divine gentleness and patience 
has done so much, be gentle and patient too? Will not you humble in the remem- 
brance of your own sins, and abashed at the thought of your own unworthiness, deal 
meekly and kindly even with unruly and sinful men, and cherish the hope that God’s 
boundless grace may at last reach them, even as it reached you ? Thus the doctrine of 
God’s mercy toward men begets mercy from man to man, and the doctrine of grace is 
the strongest conceivable motive to charity, 

Yers. 8 — 15 — Pearls before swine . There is in some a habit of mind utterly out of 
harmony with the Word of God, It is not that dogmas, or creeds, or ceremonies are 
despised and. forgotten by them, as they usually are by the pleasure-seeking or money - 
making world. On the contrary, these things are often in their minds and upon their 
lips. But they handle everything, not with a view to growth in goodness, not with 
a view to the formation within of a humble, pure, and holy character, hut merely as 
matters of disputation. They raise questions, the solution of which has no bearing 
upon our duty to God or man, but which only give occasion for strife of words, and 
utterly unprofitable contentions. The most solemn truths, the most sacred mysteries 
of Ae Christian faith, ar^only food for a wrangling, disputatious spirit. They are 
always ready to start difficulties^ to suggest doubts, or to propose new forms of doctrine 
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in lieu of. those once delivered to the saints. Strong in their own conceits and wise in 
their own esteem, they will not learn, no, not from Christ himself, but are always 
forward to teach some new thing. They value nothing which they have not invented 
themselves. They accept no truth which they have not adulterated with their own 
imaginations. Disciples they will not be. Masters they must be. When this habit 
of mind has clearly developed itself, the servant of God has only to withdraw from 
such. He must not be drawn into the whirlpool of vain jangling and unprofitable- 
disputes. He must not go on casting his pearls before the swine. Silence is, in such 
cases, the best rebuke. When honest and gentle efforts to bring home to such persons 
the truths of God’s Word in a reverential and practical way have utterly failed, and it 
is become evident that there is no desire in their hearts for Christ and his Word, it is 
time to cease from such efforts. “From such turn away ” is the authoritative advice 
of St. Paul. Nothing can be in sharper contrast with the “ unprofitable strivings ” here 
condemned than the unobtrusive works of kindness, and active help to the furtherance 
of the gospel, inculcated upon Titus. Zenas and Apollos are to be brought on their 
way. Care is to be taken that they want for nothing. The Church in Crete is to bo 
fruitful in good works for the wants of their brethren ; and even the closing salutation 
is redolent of love and kindness. When Christians feel that the very essence of Chris- 
tianity is unobtrusive love and kindness, shown in unselfish acts, and a readiness to 
help wherever help is needed, then will the Church be Christ’s true witness upon earth ; 
witnessing to Christ as the embedment of the law of love, and witnessing to the Spirit 
of Christ as dwelling in her of a truth. 


HOMILIES BY YAEIOUS ATJTHOES. 

Yer. h— Political duties. The apostle now turns to the duties which Christians owe 
to the pagan world around them, 

I, The necessity of the injunction to political submission. “Put them in 
mind.” The words imply that the duty was already known, but needed to be recalled 
to Cretan memory. It is but too certain that the injunction was needed. Once a 
democratic state, now for over a century under Koman law, and always remarkable for 
a factious and turbulent spirit, the Cretan impatience of authority was reinforced by 
the spirit of insubordination which was such a characteristic of the Jewish part of the 
community. 

II. The duty of submission to constituted authority. “Put them in mind to 
be subject to authorities, to powers, to obey the magistrate, to be ready towards every 
good work.” The very redundancy of words used here is significant, as if to exclude 
the possibility of an evasion of the command. 1. Government is of God . “ The powers 
that be are ordained of God” (Rom. xiii. 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 13). 2. The form of government 
does not affect the duty of obedience. Monarchies, republics, oligarchies, have in them 
alike the ordination and power of God for the welfare of society* 3. There are limits to 
this obedience, but the apostle does not fix them . The exceptional cases are not men- 
tioned, because they are summed up either in the primary law of self-preservation, 
which Is antecedent to all government, or in the supremacy of conscience, which must 
always obey God rather than men. A king may become insane and murder his subjects, 
but the first principles of nature justify their resort to force in self-protection (Acts 
v. 29; iv. 9, 20). The king may command his subjects to practise idolatry. In that 
case, if the Christian cannot resist, he must die. 

HI. Political duty in the case of Christians includes more than submission. 
They must be “ ready toward every good work.” As the magistrate is appointed to be 
a terror to evil-doers and the praise of them that do well (Bom. xiii. 3), the disposition 
of Christian subjects to every good work has a tendency to make government easy and 
light. — T* C. 

Yer. 2.— The right deportment of Christians toward all men . It is described first 
negatively, then positively. 

L They must not be revilers. “To speak evil of no man.” 1, Ttlmt ewik*sping 
from the wrong use of the tongue l “ It is an unruly jwii } *\Jas. iii. 8), 2. If the evil 
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we speak of others is false, we are slanderers ; if it is true , we sin against charity . 
It usually betokens a malignant spirit. 3. It is to forget the example of Christ — “ who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again ; ” and the precepts of Christ, who taught us 
“ to love our enemies ” Let Christians, therefore, guard their tongues, and let their words 
be few and well-ordered. 

II. They must hot be contentious. “Ho brawlers.” *1. Such a disposition mart* 
7he influence of Christian people. 2. It is inconsistent with the spirit of him who did 
not strive, nor teas his voice heard in the streets . 3. It leads to unseemly retaliations 

from the world , to the dishonour of Christ . 

HI* They must be forbearing. “ But gentle.” It suggests the idea of giving way, 
of taking wrong rather than of revenging the injuries we receive. 

IV, They must be meek to all men. “Showing all meekness to all men.” 1, 
Meekness * is a fruit of the Spirit . (Gal. v. 22.) 2. It is precious in God's sight 

(I Pet. iii. 4.) ^ 3. It is a characteristic of true wisdom . (Jas. iii. 17.) 4. It is neces- 
sary to a Christian walk . (Eph. iv. 1, 2.) 5. It is specially needed in our conduct 

toward our fellow-men (Jas. iii. 13) ; in our efforts to restore the erring (Gal. vi. U 
and to instruct opposers (2 Tim. ii. 24, 25).— T. C. 

Ver. 3, — An humiliating retrospect The apostle adds, as a reason for the duties first 
specified, that ^ we also,” including himself with the Gentile Christians, were once in 
a similar condition to the heathen, and had received mercy. It is a dark picture of men 
in their natural state, proceeding from a description of the inward source to the outward 
facts .of this evil life. 

I. Human nature depicted as to its more inward character. “ For we our- 

selves"’ were once foolish. I. It is foolish. As wisdom is the choice of proper means 
of attaining our ends, so folly must he the direct contrary. (1) The fool despises 
instruction and wisdom, and hates knowledge (Prov. i. 7, 22). (2) He walks in the 
darkness of a false education (Eccles. ii. 14). (3) He is self-sufficient and self-confident 
(Prov. xiv. 8, 16\ (4) He is a self-deceiver (Prov. xiv. 8). (5) He makes a mock at 
sin (Prov. xiv. 9). 2. It is disobedient The word implies that the root of all true 
obedience is faith. Human nature is without faith, and is therefore disobedient. (1) . 
Disobedience forfeits God’s favour (1 Sam. xiii. 14). (2) Provokes his anger (Ps. 

Ixxviii. 10, 40). (3) Forfeits promised blessings (Josh. v. 6). (4) Brings a curse 
(Deufc. xL 28). (5) There are many warnings against it (Jer. xii. 17). 3. It is >. 
deceived . Because it is separated from Christ, who is the Light of the world. It is : 
easily led astray by all sorts of delusion. It has no pole-star or compass to steer by, 
and is therefore in constant danger of shipwreck. It is deceived by itself as well as by 
the devil 

II. Human nature depicted as to its more outward character, 1. Its service 

was impure . “ Serving divers lusts and pleasures.” This was the character of heathen 
life in an island like Crete, where the propensities of human nature would have free 
scope. The pleasures of this life were of a sinful and debasing nature. Such a service 
was bondage (Bom, vL 6, 16; xvi. 18). 2. It implied a life of malice. (1) The 

wicked speak with malice (3 John 10). (2) Are filled with it (Bom. i. 29). (3) 

Visit the saints with it (Ps. Ixxxiii. 3). (4) God requites it (Isa. x. 14). 3. It 

implied a life of envy. (I) Envy is a work of the flesh (Gal. v. 21). (2) The wicked 

are full of it (Bom. i. 29). (3) It leads to every evil work (Jas. iii. 16). (4) It is 

hurtful to its possessors (Job v. 2). (5) It will be punished (Ps. cvi. 16, 17). 4. It 

implies hatefulness. “Hateful;” that is, possessing the qualities that excite hatred 
and dislike. 5, It implies a return of hate for hate . “Hating one another” (1) 
It. is characteristic of those without love to God (1 John ii. 9, 11). (2) It is a work 
of the flesh (Gal. v. 21). (3) It stirs up strife (Prov. x. 12), (4) It embitters life 
(Prov. xv. 17). (5) It will be punished (Ps. xxxiv. 21). — T, 0. 

Vers, 4 — 7. — The origin , nature , means, and end of salvation. The apostle reflects 
that he and other believers had no excuse for treating the heathen with haughtiness, 
since iVvaR owing to no merit of his or theirs that their own lives had become purer. 

L*Tbe MANIFESTATION THE DlVINE GOODNESS AND LOVE TO MAN. “ But when 
the kindness of Gud our Saviour'and his love to man appeared.” 1. The time of this 
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manifestation. The expression implies a definite point of time. It was “ the fulness 
of the time” (Gal. iv. 4). (1) It was the period fixed in the Divine purpose from 
eternity. (2) It was the time of the probation of the Jews* ending in the most awful 
series of judgments that ever befell a people. (3) It was a time when the Greek tongue 
and the Roman arms made a highway for the gospel. (4) It was a time when pagan 
thought had exhausted every experiment in the art of living, to find that all was 
“ vanity and vexation of spirit.” (5) Yet it is not implied that the manifestation of 
Divine kindness had not been enjoyed already in pre-Christian ages ; for it was in virtue 
of this manifestation, in the fulness of times, that God's love flowed forth in blessing 
during Jewish ages. 2. The nature of this manifestation . (1) It was a manifestation 
of kindness and love to man. (a) Kindness is. the more general term, unlimited, 
undefined, all-embracing, touching the whole creation, (h) JL»ove to man is his special 
and distinguishing love to the children of men as distinct from angels. (2) It was the 
love, of the Father— •** our Saviour-God.” (a) The title “ Saviour,” so often given to the 
Son, is here given to the Father, because he is the Fountain from whence flow all 
the streams of Divine mercy. The Son is “ the Unspeakable of the Father ; ” for he 
<e so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son ” (John iii. 16). The atone- 
ment was not, therefore, the cause, hut the effect, of the Father’s love. (6) This fact, 
exhibiting the mine of power and love in the Creator, greatly enhances the certainty 
and glory of redemption, (c) It is our Father who is our Saviour, Mark the clear 
relationship, in spite of all our waywardness and sin. 

II. The method of this Divide manifestation. <fi Not by works of righteousness 
we did, but according to his mercy he saved us.” The Divine goodness and love, were 
manifested in salvation. “ lie saved us,” This salvation, procured by the obedience 
and death of Christ, has its origin, not in works of righteousness done by man, as 
entitling him to it, but solely in Divine mercy. Mark the conditions and the means 
of this salvation. I. The conditions of salvation. (1) Not by works of righteousness, 
(a) We are not saved by our own works, even though they should he done in obedience 
to a nght ecus law (Rom. iii. 20 ; Gal. ii. 16 : Eph. ii. 4, 8, 9 : 2 Tim. i. 1, 9). (h) If 
we were saved in this way, Christ should have died in vain (Gal. ii. 21). His death 
would have been quite unnecessary. ( c ) Experience proves the impossibility of our 
being able to do the works of perfect righteousness (Rom. iii. 23). (2) The condition 
of salvation is Divine mercy. “According to his mercy.” (a) God is rich in mercy 
(Eph. ii. 4). (5) It streams forth from the blood and righteousness of Christ (Rom. 
iii, 24, 25 ; vi. 23). ( c ) It was through the tender mercy of God that Christ, as the 
Dayspring from on high, visited the earth (Luke i. 78). (d) The pardon of sin is 
according to the multitude of his tender mercies (Fs. Ii. 1, 2). (e) Eternal life is jhe 
effect of God’s mercy. 2. The means of salvation . “ By the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he poured on us abundantly through Jesus* 
Christ our Saviour.’^ The Greek word is “laver,” as if to show that the reference is to 
baptism. (1) The washing of regeneration refers to the beginning of the spiritual 
process in the soul, as it is the Spirit who regenerates the soul There is nothing in 
the passage to support the doctrine of baptismal regeneration., (a) The connection of 
baptism with regeneration no more proves that all the baptized are regenerated than 
the expression, “we are sanctified by the truth,” implies that the truth, in all cases has 
this effect, or that “the gospel of your salvation ” implies that salvation always 
follows the hearing of the gospel, (b) As a matter of fact, believers in apostolic times 
were regenerated before they were baptized ; therefore they were not regenerated by 
baptism. This was the case with the three thousand at Pentecost (Acts ii.), with 
Lydia and the Philippian jailor (Acts xvlf (c) There is no necessary connection 
between baptism and regeneration, for Simon Magus was baptized without being 
regenerated (Acts viii. 9 — 24). (d) It is strange that, much as John speaks of regene- 
ration in his First Epistle, he never connects baptism with it. He says that those who 
are “ born of God ” do righteousness, and overcome the world. Why should he mention 
these tests at all, when he might have known that, had they been baptized, they must 
have been regenerated? (e) The Apostle Peter shows us the meaning of baptism when 
he says that “ baptism doth now save us ” (1 Pet. iii, 21). How ? “Not by putting 
away the filth of the flesh ” — which is easily done by the external application of Water 
A but the answer of a good conscience toward God j ” as if to show that such an answer, 
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representing the reality and sincerity of our profession, was separable from the putting 
away of the filth of the fleshy (f) The expression, “baptism for the remission of sins/' 
does not imply that baptism is the cause of their remission, for in all the cases referred 
to the remission had already taken place before baptism (Acts il 38; xxil 16). The 
baptism was a sign or seal of a remission already accomplished. Saul was a true 
believer before Ananias said to him, “Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy. sins, 
calling on the Kame of the Lord.” Besides, it was by calling on the Ha me of the Lora 
that his sins were washed away. JThis is the force of the Greek construction. (2). The 
renewing of the Holy Ghost refers to the continuance of the spiritual process in the 
soul. Thus “ the inward man is renewed day by day w (2 Cor. iv. 16). This points to 
progressive sanctification, (a) The renewed are the children of God, the heirs of the 
eternal inheritance., (b) The effects are the fruits of righteousness in our life and con- 
versation. Thus there is affirm connection between the regeneration and the renewal, 
which cannot be said of baptism and renewal. Christendom is baptized, yet how little 
grace is manifest among its millions! (e) The source of this renewal is the Holy Ghost, 
who has been poured out upon us richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, it was. in 
virtue of the mediatorship that the Spirit was given, and still works in the Church of 
God. For (a) all salvation is by him; (j6) the grace of regeneration is out of his 
fulness ; (y) the. gift of God, which is eternal life, is through him. 

III. The. end. of this manifestation of Divine goodness and love. “ That being 
justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope, of eternal life.*’ 
God saves us. according to his mercy by regeneration ; hut the first effect of regenera- 
tion is faith, and faith is the instrument of our justification. There is no difference in 
the order of time between regeneration and justification, but regeneration must precede 
justification in the order of nature. Therefore the apostle here goes upon the order of 
nature.. 1. The nature of justification. It includes pardon of sin and acceptance into 
God’s favour. 2. The ground of justification. “ Being justified by his grace.” (I) Hot 
by works; (2) but by the grace of the Father, who is the Justifier. It is by grace, 
because (a) it is of faith (Bom. v f 1; iiL 28) ; (b) it is by the death of the Son of God. 
3. The privileges of justification, “ That we should be made heirs according to, the 
hope of eternal life.” (1) Eternal life is an inheritance ; it is not earned by our 
obedience and our righteousness ; it is a free gift. (2) We are. predestinated to this 
inheritance in Jesus Christ (Eph. i. 5, 11). (3) The grace of adoption, which is linked 
with our justification, opens the way to our enjoyment of the inheritance. (4) It, is 
an inheritance which is not yet fully enjoyed ; for we are heirs “ according to the 
hope of eternal life ” (a) There are “ things hoped for” held out. to us through faith 
(Heb. si. 1). (b) “ It doth not yet appear what we shall be; ” but when ** we shall be 
for ever with the Lord,” we shall actually possess and enjoy our inheritance. — T. C. 

Yer. 8. — ’The necessary connection between gospel doctrine and good works . I. The 
importance of gospel doctrine, “ This is a faithful saying, and these things I will 
that thou affirm constantly.” He refers here to the sum of the doctrine, of Christian 
salvation contained in the three preceding verses. 1. The doctrine of salvation is 
worthy of all acceptance, “This is a faithful saying” This formula, contained only 
in the pastoral Epistles, points to some weighty truth which had become a watchword 
among the Christian brotherhood of early times. (1) There is a tendency in our days 
to decry dogma. The apostle always insists on its importance as the root-principle 
and moving spring of morality. (2) The saying implies that the heavenly inheritance 
just spoken of is, no figment of the imagination, but ought to he accepted as one of 
the commonplaces of Christian belief. 2. It ought to be confidently put forth at all 
times by Christian ministers, “ And these things I will that thou affirm constantly ” 
This was the strain of all apostolic preaching, and it ought to be ours also. There is 
no true practical preaching which does not involve the exhibition of God’s character 
and our relations to him in grace — the glorious Person of the. Mediator in his various 
offices* and the work of the Holy Ghost in applying Divine salvation. u These things 
are good and profitable to men ; ” that is, these doctrines, for they lead to. good, works, 
and benefit men spiritually and morally. 

II. design of gospel doctrine. “ In order that they which have believed God 
might be careful to maintain food forks” The faithful saying of the apostle was not 
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the necessity of good works, but the necessity of the doctrines of grace being preached 
as 1 the only method of producing good works. 1. The apostle seems to anticipate a 
tendency of later times to exalt morality at the expense of faith. The doctrines, he 
says, are the true fountains from which all good works flow. These are, therefore, 
probably called doctrines according to godliness (ch. i, 1); the wholesome doctrine 
(ch. i. 9V 2. Ee sets forth the duty of all believers to be careful about good works . 
It ought" to he a matter of earnest striving, because (1) God is glorified thereby (John 
xv. 8); (2) because they are means of blessing to man (Jas. L 25); (3) because God 
remembers them (Heb. vL 9, 10) ; (4) because they will he an evidence of faith in the 
judgment (Matt. xxv. 34—40). 3. lie insists on their maintaining good works . The 


word signifies that they must be excelling in them. (1) They must, therefore, be 
zealous of them (ch. ii. 14); (2) furnished unto them (2 JTim. iiL 17); (3) rich in 
them, and stablished in them (1 Tim. vi. 18 ; 2 Thess. ii. 17); (4) ready for all good 
works (ch. hi. 1) ; (5) provoking each other unto them (Heb. x. 24). — 1 T. G, 

Ver, 9. — A warning against frivolous and disputative teaching . This is in contrast 
to the sound teaching just referred to. “But avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, 
and contentions, and strivings about the Law ; for they are unprofitable and. vain.” 

I. The things which are to be placed outside the sphere of ministerial 
thought and concern. 1. Foolish questions. Questions not easily answered, yet if 
answered without practical hearing upon Christian life. Such were many of the 
Jewish discussions about the oral Law, the nature of God and the angels, the power of 
the Kamo Jehovah. In Christian times papists have discussed for a whole century 
“which side of Jesus was pierced by the spear?” Such are “foolish questions.” 
2. Genealogies . Jerome tells us the Jews were as well acquainted with the genealogies 
from Adam to Zerubbabel as with their own names. It is possible that the Jewish 
Christians attached great importance to their family registers. The genealogies, how- 
ever, are significantly linked by the apostle with fables. 3. Contentions and strivings 
about the Law . There were many disputed and disputable points in the Law, especially 
respecting the authority and confirmation of the commandments (ch. i. 14). 

1*1. The attitude of the minister toward such things. “Avoid them” 1. 
This implies that he is not even to discuss them , on account of their utter frivolousness. 
2. The reason is that they are “unprofitable and vain” and therefore exactly opposed 
to the things “good and profitable to men.” The apostle would deliver all ministers 
from such folly and trifling, by placing before them Jesus Christ, the one glorious 
Object of the Church’s love and adoration, leaving questions of another sort to the dead. 
Such questions had eaten the heart out of Judaism. They must not be allowed in 
Christianity. — T. C. * 

Vers. 10, 11. — The right attitude of Christian ministers toward divisive errorists. 
“A man that is an heretic after a first and second admonition avoid.” 

I. The true nature of his offence. 1. It is not a case of fundamental or 
doctrinal error, such as the words “ heretic ” and “ heresy ” came to imply in after- 
ages. Yet it is a mistake to suppose that separatist ways are not caused by diver- 
gences of judgment on some points from the settled belief uf the Christian community. 
2. It was a case of a turbulent sectary , dissatisfied with the Church, who withdrew from 
her communion to the disturbance of her peace. He would try to justify his course by 
a difference of opinion upon matters of doctrine, worship, or organization. 

II. The method of dealing with the offender. 1. Ee was to receive two 
admonitions in succession. He was to be twice warned not to pursue his divisive courses ; 
he was not to he contended with, but rebuke was to be employed to recover him from 
his error. 2. If his pride or Ms ambition would not allow him to yield to admonition, 
he was to be , not excommunicated — the course adopted by the apostle himself in another 
case (1 Tim. i 20) ; but simply avoided. There must be no intercourse with him. 
This was a virtual excommunication, for he no longer held the place of a Christian 
brother. 

IIL The justification of this method. “ Knowing that he that is such is 

f erverted, and sinneth, being self-condemned.” The case is an utterly hopdle^s one. 
'ou must have done with the divisive sectary; let 3?.im alone. 1. For he is perverted $ 
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implying an inward corruption of character, which steels him against all official admoni- 
tion of the Church. 2. He sinneth. He errs knowingly, for his course has been 
authoritatively condemned by the messenger of God. 3. He is self-condemned . This 
does not mean that he consciously acts a part he knows to be wrong, but that he has 
condemned himself by his own practice, practically consenting by his separation that 
^ he is unworthy the fellowship of the Church, and thus justifying the Church in its 
” rejection of him, or that he stands condemned by the Scriptures which he himself 
accepts as his rule of faith and life. — T. C. 

Yers. 12, 13. — Personal directions . The connection of Titus with the Cretan 
Church was to be but temporary ; therefore the apostle gives him two commands. 

I. A COMMAND FOR TiTUS TO JOIN THE APOSTLE AT NlCOPOLIS. 1. The apostle 
needed Ms services, either at this city in Epirus, where he determined to spend the 
winter— no doubt in apostolic labours — or to ascertain from him the exact condition 
of the Church at Crete, or to send him forth on an errand to some of the other Churches. 
2. But the place of Titus was not to he left unsupplied . Two brethren, Arfcemas and 
Tyehicus, were to go to Crete — one altogether unknown by us, but, as he is first 
mentioned, probably a minister of high distinction and zeal; the other, Tyehicus, one 
of the most esteemed of the apostle’s friends (Acts xx. 4; Col. iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 12). 

II. A COMMAND FOR TiTUS TO HASTEN THE DEPARTURE OF ZENAS AND APOLLOS 
from Crete. These brethren had been labouring in the Church there, probably, before 
Titus was left behind by the apostle. Zenas, the lawyer, was probably a Jewish scribe 
converted to Christianity, who had been acting as an evangelist in Crete. Apollos was 
the eloquent preacher of Alexandria, and now as always in perfect sympathy with the 
apostle, though there seemed a rivalry between them at Corinth. The apostle implies 
that the Cretan Christians were to provide the necessary help for such a journey. — T. C. 

Yer. 14. — A last reminder concerning good works. The suggestion just made leads 
to this adjunction : ic And let ours also learn to maintain good works for necessary uses, 
that they be not unfruitful” 

I. It is an injunction to the brethren generally. “Ours also.” It is the duty 

of all believers, sharers in the common faith, and heirs of the grace of life, to learn to 
do good works, J 

II. Believers need to be trained to this service. “ Let ours also learn.” They 
will learn it from the Scriptures, which tell us what is the good and perfect and 
acceptable will of God; and from the doctrines of grace, which teach us to follow as an 
example the Lord Jesus, who went about every day doing good. 

III. These good works are to have a practical bearing upon the wants ox?' 
others. They are a for necessary wants.” 1. Not to atone for sin , or recommend m 
as sinners to God's favour. 2. But to glorify God by doing for others what he so 
abundantly does for us. By adorning the doctrine of Christ by our beneficence ; by 
putting to silence the gainsaying of foolish men, because they see we are <£ not unfruit- 
ful.” We are thus seen to bo trees of righteousness, bearing all manner of fruits. It is 
an interesting fact that, in the last inspired teachings of the apostle, he should have 
eight times enforced the duty of maintaining good works. — T. C. 

Yer. 15. — Salutation and conclusion. “ All that are with me salute thee. Greet 
them that love us in the faith. Grace be with you all. Amen.” 

I. Mark how the Epistle, which began with the faith of God’s elect, ends 

WITH GRACE AND LOVE. . > p-kl.l 

II. Mark the close relationships established by grace between the widely 
scattered members of the Church. They are one holy, happy family, united by 
love. The threefold repetition of the word 44 all ” suggests the deep unity of the body 
of Christ, in spite of its inward distractions and errors and sins. 

II L The salutation implies that, though addressed to Titus, the Epistle 

WAS TO BE COMMUNICATED TO THE WHOLE CHURCH IN CRETE. — T, C. 

"vers. 1, 2 . — Subjection rfo the state * Society has reached no ideal perfection in 
government, nor has God himSelf laid down any outward form as an ideal All 
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nations are justified in Variety of choice* There has been government by judges,, and 
governments monarchical* republican, autocratic, and constitutional. ' All that we need 
to- notice is that society needs to be governed . Lawlessness always ends in anarchy, 
misery, and desolation. 

L Leaks? subjection to the state. This is beautiful. [Restraint is better than 
the liberty of licentiousness Compare a river that keeps its bounds to one that over- 
flows its banks. Men are justified in resisting tyrannies, whether of autocrats or mobs f 
but they must not forget that all well-ordered societies exist only by subjection . 

II, Learn self-conquest in yourselves. Controlling the tongue, avoiding all 
bitterness and “brawling,” and showing that there is a magistracy of the heart as well 
as a magistracy of the state.*— W. M. S. . , 

11 •T : :' V T' 

Ver. 5 . — The mercy of God . “ According to his mercy he saved us.” Mercy is 
the key-note of redemption. It is the music of the Psalms ; the spirit of Christ’s 
ministry, and the motive of the atonement. It is the very heart of God — as permanent 
as his justice and his righteousness ; “ for his mercy endureth for ever.” 

I. Salvation is not a superstructure of man’s. “ Hot according to works of 
righteousness which we have done.” Good actions do not make a good man ; it is the 
good man that makes the good actions. If man is to be saved, he must have new 
life from within. Mercy meets his case. God’s pity and compassion are seen in this. 
He gives the new heart that makes the new life, and so he saves us from self and sin. 

II. Salvation is a dual woric. This is “ the washing of regeneration ” the redemp- 
tion that comes to the heart through the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness. But 
the removal of the stain of sin is not all The heart, however clean, is not to be a 
blank. A new likeness is to be brought out. Bo there is to be the “ renewing of the 
Holy Ghost ” We are made new creatures in Christ Jesus. God’s likeness comes out 
again in the soul. We are made holy with God’s holiness, and beautiful with God’s 
beauty »-~AV, M. S. ■ 

Vers. 8, 14 . — Christian character . “To maintain good works.” This is a repeated 
counsel, and shows how much need there was of showing that the “ belief” spoken 
of in the eighth verse should not be a mere speculative creed. This Titus is to 
“affirm constantly,” showing that there were those then who had a tendency to 
antinomianism, or neglect of the Law of moral order and beauty. 

I. Permanence. “Maintain.” Men weary of their efforts after the attainment of a 
Divine ideal. Holiness is not a gift, it is a growth; and a growth, not like that of a 
plant, which is unconscious, but a growth that involves obedience. Maintain “ worJjB ” 
— give them continuance, by aliment and nurture. 

II. Comprehensiveness. “Works.” For life covers a large sphere. We are apt 
to forget that Christianity covers all spheres — the dvil, social, moral, spiritual. For 
ages the Church was merely ecclesiastical. “ The religious ” were such as shut them- 
selves out from the world, deeming its pursuits and duties below the dignity of a 
spiritual religion, which made the soul and its feelings and devotions everything. How 
we have moved into a wider inheritance ; we believe in the Christianization of common 
life; the consecration of art and science and common duty to Christian ends. We are 
simply to ask if the work given us to do is a good work, and we are to be earnest in 
“ every good work.” And we have seen that the tree must first be made good ; for it is 
“ the good man that, out of the good treasure of his heart, brings forth good things.” 
— ' W. M. S, 

Vers. 1 — 8. — Duty. “ Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers,” 
etc. “Very careful,” says Dean Spence, “and searching have been the apostle’s 
charges to Titus respecting the teachers of the Church, their doctrine and their 
life; very particular have been his directions, his warnings and exhortations, to 
men and women of different ages, on the subject of their home life. But with the 
exception of a slight digression, in the case of a slave to a pagan master, his words had 
been written with a reference generally to Christian life among Christians. But there 
was then a great life outside the little Christian world : how were the people or 0hrist 
to regulate their behaviour in their dealings with thrvast pagan world outside? Paul 
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goes to the root of the matter at once jrhen he says, 4 Put them in mind/ etc.” We 
have here duty in a threefold relation-^n relation to civil government, in relation to 
general society, and in relation to moral self. Here is duty — 

L In relation to civil government. “ Put them in mind to be subject [in 
subjection] to principalities [rulers] and powers [authorities], to obey magistrates [to be 
obedient],” It is here implied, and fully taught elsewhere (Rom. xiii. 1 — 7), that 
„civil government is of Divine appointment (( There is no power but of God,” says 
Paul. That the principle of civil government is Divine is not only revealed but 
implied in the very constitution of society. 1. Man's social tendencies indicate it . 
Some men are royal in their instincts and powers, and are evidently made to rule. 
Others are servile, cringing in tendency, feeble in faculty, and made to obey. There is 
a vast gradation of instinct and power in human society, and it is an eternal principle 
in God’s government that* the lesser shall serve the greater. 2. Man’s social exigencies 
indicate it Every community, to be kept in order, must have a recognized head — one 
who shall be allowed to rule, either by his own will or the organized will of the whole. 
Hence man, in his most savage state, has some recognized chief. The principle of 
civil government is, therefore, manifestly of Divine appointment. We may rest 
assured that, civil government being of Divine appointment, it is for good and good 
only. Indeed, we learn that Paul’s idea of a civil ruler is that he is a “ minister of God 
to thee for good.” But what is good? The answer in which all will agree is this — 
obedience to the Divine wilt What is the standard of virtue? Hot the decree of an 
autocrat, not public sentiment, even when organized into constitutional law ; but the 
will of God. “ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye.” The civil government, therefore, that does not harmonize with 
his will, as revealed by Christ the infallible Logos, is not the government of which Paul 
speaks. Taking Christ as the Bevealer of God’s will, we may infer that the infringe- 
ment of human rights is not in accordance with the will of God, and therefore nut 
good. Also that the promotion of injustice, impurity, and error is not according to the 
will of God, and therefore not good. The Bible never teaches, nor does moral 
philosophy, that we are bound to obey laws that are not righteous, to honour persons 
that are not honourworthy. If we are commanded to honour the king, the precept 
implies that the king's character is worthy of his office. Some kimis it is religious to 
despite and loathe. If we are commanded to honour our parents, the language implies 
that our parents are honourworthy. Some parents display attributes of character 
suited to awaken the utmost hatred and contempt. In like manner we are commanded 
to be subject to the higher powers, and the injunction implies that what these higher 
powers enact is right. The obligation of obedience is ever dependent upon the 
righteousness of the command. 

II. In relation to general society. There are three duties here indicated which 
every man owes to his fellows. 1. Usefulness. “Be ready to every good work.” The 
law of universal benevolence which we see in nature, our own instincts and faculties, 
as well as the written Word, teach us that man was made to serve his brother; the 
grand end of each is to promote the happiness of others. Ho man fulfils his mission or 
realizes his destiny who is not an altruist who is not ever actuated by regard for the 
happiness of others. Altruism is God’s social law and is binding on every one ; 
disiegard to it is the source of all social disorders and miseries. “ The soul of the truly 
benevolent man does not seem to reside much in its own body. Its life, to a great 
extent, is a mere reflex of the lives of others. It migrates into their bodies, apd, 
identifying its existence with their existence, finds its own happiness in increasing and 
prolonging their pleasures, in extinguishing or solacing their pains.” 2. Charitableness. 
** To spetvk evil of no man.” 44 This,” says a modern author, “ imports more than to 
speak evil in the ordinary sense; it is to act the part of a reviler or slanderer; and 
when used of conduct from one man towards another, always betokens the exercise of a 
very bitter and malignant spirit. Titus was to charge the Christians of Crete to give 
no exhibition towards any one of such a spirit, nor to show a quarrelsome disposition, 
but, on the contrary, to cultivate a mild, placable, and gentle temper.” There are 
evils of some sort or other attaching to all men, and in some men they ate of the most 
hideqp^and heinous character. To ignore them, if possible, would be wrong; to feel 
them is natural to the pur$ and % to denounce them is right. But to speak of them 
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before others, to parade them before the eyes of others, argues a base and malignant 
nature. Should occasion require us to speak of them, it should be in the saddest tones 
of tenderness, and even with compassionate indignation. 8. Courteousness, “ To be no 
brawlers [not to be contentious], but gentle, showing all meekness unto all men.” How 
much there is in society, how much in every department of life — mercantile, mechanical, 
and mental-one meets v$th to annoy and irritate, especially those fated with an 
irascible nature 1 Still, amidst the strongest provocations, courtesy is our duty, yn f 
and our dignity too. 

IIL In relation to our moral self. The apostle urges the duty of forbearance 
to what was wrong in government and society, by reminding them of the wrong in 
their own past lives. We ourselves also were sometimes foolish ” — we had no proper 
understanding of the true. “ Disobedient ’—indisposed to do what is right. “ Deceived ” 
— swerving from the true mode of life. 44 Serving divers lustfs and pleasures ’’—slaves of 
impure passions, revelling in the sensual and the gross. “ Living in malice and envy, 
hateful, and hating one another we once spent our days in the atmosphere of hate 
and malign passions. It is a duty which every man owes to himself to remember all 
the wrong of his past life — remember it : 1. That he may be charitable towards others . 
2. That he may be stimulated to efforts of self-improvemmt 3. That he may adore 
the forbearance of Cod in his past dealings . 4. That he may devoutly appreciate the: 
morally redemptive agency of Christ 5. That he may realize the necessity of seeking 
the moral restoration of others . Two things may be inferred from Paul’s language 
concerning the past moral condition of himself and others. (1) The possibility of the 
moral improvement of souls. The rough stone can be polished, the unfertile soil can 
he made fertile, the wilderness can blossom as the rose. (2) The obligation of the 
moral improvement of souls. 

Conclusion. Let us find out our duty and follow it, through storm as well as sun- 
shine, even unto death. “ After all,” says Canon Kingsley, 44 what is speculation to 
practice ? What does God require of us but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with him? The longer I live this seems to me more important, and all other 
questions less so. If we can but live the simple, right life, do the work that’s nearest, 
though it’s dull at whiles, helping, when we meet them, lame dogs over stiles.” In 
the realization of our duty is our strength, our nobleness, our heaven. 

“ Yet do thy work : it shall succeed r 

In thine or in another’s day ; 

And if denied the victor’s meed, 

Thou shalt not lack the toiler’s pay. 

14 Then faint not, falter not, nor plead 
Thy weakness : truth itself is strong! 

The lion’s strength, the eagle’s speed* 

Are not alone vouchsafed to wrong.” 

(Whittier.) 

D.T. 

Vers. 4 — 7. — Salvation , not of works , but of grace . 44 But after that the kindness 
and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared,” etc. The great subject here is 
salvation . This includes the restoration of the soul to the knowledge, the image, the 
fellowship, and the service of the great God. The passage leads us to offer two remarks 
on the words. 

I. That works of righteousness we cannot perform, and therefore the* 
cannot save us, “ Not by works of [done in] righteousness which we have done 
[which we did ourselves].” What are righteous works? Condensely defined, works 
iuspired ever by supreme sympathy with the supremely good. Ho other works, what- 
ever their sacred semblance, whatever their popular appreciation, are righteous. How, 
such righteous works we cannot render in our unrenewed state, because we have lost 
this affection, and the loss of this is the death and damnation of the soul. 1. Could 
we render such works they would save us . They secure the blessedness of the unfallen 
angels. 2. Without rendering such works we cannot be saved . Moral salvation con- 
sists in holiness of character. Character is made up of habits, habits made uj?q£ acts, 
.and the acts, to be of any worth, must be righteous. r 
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IL That redemptive mercy has been vouchsafed to us, and therefore we 
may be saved. “ According to Ms mercy he saved, us” Observe: 1. The special 
'work of this redemptive mercy . What is the work? (1) .Cleansing. “The washing 
of regeneration,” or the “ laver of regeneration,” as some render it. Sin is represented 
as a moral defiler, and deliverance from sin, therefore, is a cleansing. (2) Benewah 
“Renewing.” Sin is represented as death, and deliverance from it is, therefore, a 
.quickening, a renewal. 2, The Divine Administrator of tins redemptive mercy . “The 
Holy Ghost,” No agency but that of God can either morally cleanse or renew. That 
Divine Agent which of old brooded over the face of the deep can alone morally recreate. 
3 . The glorious Medium of this redemptive mercy , “ Through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 
Christ our Saviour is the Medium. Through him the Spirit came, by him the Spirit 
works, in him the Spirit is abundant. 4. The sublime result of this redemptive mercy . 
“ That being justified by Ms grace, we should [might] be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life.” The word “justified” means to be made right — right in heart, 
right in life, right in relation to self, the universe, and God. What is it to be made 
right? To be put in possession of that spirit of love to God which is the spring of 
all “works of righteousness.” This rectitude: (1) Inspires with the highest hope. 
“ Hope of eternal life.” What a blessing is hope ! But the “ hope of eternal life,” wbat 
hope like this ? (2) Inaugurates the highest relationship. “ Heirs.” We are “ heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Jesus Christ.” — D. T. 

Vers. 7, 8. — Justification ; faith ; works . “That being justified by his grace, we 
should be made heirs,” etc. There are three subjects in these verses of vital interest 
to man which require to be brought out into prominence and impressed with indelible 
■force.',/ : 

I. The moral rectification of the soul. “ Being justified by his grace, we 
should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life.” This means, I presume, 
not that being pronounced right, but that being made right. Forensic justification is 
an old theological fiction. Those who have held it and who still hold it have ideas of 
God incongruous and debased. They regard him as such a one as themselves. “ To 
be justified ” here means to be made right. There are three ideas here suggested in 
relation to this moral rectification of the soul. 1. All souls in their unrenewed state 
are %nrighteons . We do not require any special revelation from God to give us this 
information. Man’s moral wrongness of soul is revealed in every page of human history, 
is developed in every scene of human life, and is a matter of painful consciousness to 
every man. We have all “ erred and strayed from the right like lost sheep.” 2. 
^Restoration to righteousness is the merciful work of God . “ Being justified by his grace ” 
— ** Ms grace,” his boundless, sovereign, unmerited love. Who but God can put a 
morally disordered soul right? To do this is to resuscitate the dead, to roll back the 
deep flowing tide of human sympathies into a new channel and a new direction, to 
arrest a wandering planet and plant it in a new orbit. He does it and he alone. He 
does it by the revelation of his Bon, by the dispensations of life, the operations of con- 
science. “Lo, all these things worketh God oftentimes with man, to bring back Ms 
soul from the pit, to be enlightened with the light of the living.” 3. There is the heir- 
ship of eternal good. “ Being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according 
to the hope of eternal life” 1 * Eternal life must mean something more than endless 
existence ; for mere endless existence, under certain conditions, might be an object of 
dread rather than hope. It might mean perfect goodness. Goodness is eternal, for 
God is eternal. Goodness is blessedness, for God is blessed . A virtuous hope is not 
hope for happiness, but a hope for perfect goodness. He whose soul is made morally 
right becomes an heir to all goodness. This heirship is not something added to this 
inner righteousness. It is in it as the plant is in the seed. Man’s heaven is in 
righteousness of soul and nowhere else. No man can be happy who is merely treated 
as righteous if he is not righteous. Such treatment, even by God himself, would only 
enhance his misery. To be treated as righteous if you are not righteous, is an outrage 
on justice and a revulsion to moral nature. 

IL The essential foundation of all true faith. “And they which have 
beiieyei in God might be careful to maintain good works. These things are good and 
profitable unto men.” Thetbasis of all true faith is faith in God. In him, not in it. 
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In Mm, not in men's 'representations of him. if He that cometh to^ God must believe 
that he is.” To believe in him implies: 1. To believe in what he is in himself The 
only absolute existence, without beginning, without succession, without end, who is 
in all and through all, the all-mighty, the all-wise, the all-good Creator and Sustains 
of the universe. This faith in him is the most philosophic, the most universal, and 
the most blessed and ennobling faith. 2. To believe in what he is to us~* -the Father, 
the Proprietor, and the Life. “ Hot willing that any should perish.” This is the faith 
that is enjoined upon us everywhere in the Old Testament and the Hew ; not faith in 
infallible propositions, in infinite personality ; not faith in man's ideas of God, but in, 
God himself, 'as the Source of all life, the Fountain of all virtue, the Standard of ail 
excellence, u Trust in him that livefch for ever ” 

“Not in priesthoods, not on creed/- 
Is the faith we need, 0 Lord ; 

These, more fragile than the reed. 

Can no rest for souls afford. 

Human systems, what are they ? 

Dreams of erring men at best, 

Visions only of a day. 

Without substance, without rest* 

Firmly fix it, Lord, on thee, 

Strike its roots deep in thy love ; 

Growing ever may it be, 

Like the faith of these above. 

Then though earthly things depart. 

And the heavens pass away, 

Strong in thee shall rest the heart, 

Without fainting or decay.” 

0 Biblical Liturgy. 9 ) 

HI. The supreme purpose of a true life. te To maintain good works.” What 
are good works? 1. Works that ham right motives. Works that society may con- 
sider good, that Churches may chant as good, are Utterly worthless unless they spring 
from supreme love to the Creator. "Though I give my body to be burned, if I have 
not love, I am nothing.” w Love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 2. Works that have <s right 
standard. It is conceivable that man may have a right motive and yet his work be 
bad. Was it not something like this with Saul of Tarsus when he was persecuting 
the saints? We make two remarks in relation to these good works. (1) The main- 
tenance of these works requires strenuous and constant effort. “ I will that thou affirm 
confidently, to the end that they which have believed in God may be careful to 
maintain good works.” There are so many forces within and without us to check and 
frustrate the maintenance of good works, that we require to be constantly on our guard 
to see that our motives are right. It may be that good works flow from angelic natures 
as waters from a fountain, as sunbeams from the sun ; but it is not so with us. Their 
light in us is the light of the lamp, and to be clear and useful there must be constant 
trimming and feeding with fresh oil ; fdr the streams to be pure, the fountain must be 
kept clean. We must “ watch and pray, lest we enter into temptation ” (2) The great 
work of the Christian ministry is to stimulate this effort. “ I will that thou affirm 
confidently, to the end that they which have believed God may be careful to maintain 
good works.” -“This is a faithful saying, and these things I will that thou affirm con- 
stantly, that they which have believed in God,” etc. In four other texts of Scripture 
we have “ a faithful saying.” The first is 1 Tim, i. 15, w That Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners.” The second is I Tim. iv. 8, 9, This is a faithful saying. 
Godliness is profitableunto all things.” The third is 2 Tim. ii. 11 — 18, " It is a faithful 
saying, If we be dead with him, we shall also live with him.” The fourth is our text, 
“ This is a faithful saying.” What? That God makes men morally right by his grace. 
This is an undoubted fact. That God is the essential Foundation of all '’true faith. 
Who can question this ? Or that the supreme purpose of moral existence is to maintain 
good works.” "Who will gainsay this ? Or that all ministers of the gospel should 
faithfully and constantly exhort their hearers to maintain good works, Thes£ fedeed, 
are all faithful sayings, and should be practically realized ’Ey every man. — D. T. 
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Yers. 9 — 15. — The worthless , the pernicious , and the desirable %n social life . “ But; ' 
avoid foolish questions,” etc. The text brings under our attention three things. > 

I. The avoidance of the worthless in social life. “ Avoid foolish questions 
and genealogies.” The “questions” and “ genealogies ” are referred to in 1 Tim. i. 4. 
The apostle characterizes them as foolish because they were of an utterly impractical 
nature, and consumed time and powers which were needed hr other and better things. ! 
“'Genealogies as found in the Books of the Pentateuch, and to which wild allegorical ; 
interpretations had been assigned. Such purely fanciful meanings had been already, 
developed by Philo, whose religious writings were becoming at this time known and 
popular in many of the Jewish schools. Such teaching, if allowed in the Christian 
Churches, Paul saw, would effectually put a stop to the growth of Gentile Christendom, i 
It would inculcate an undpe and exaggerated and, for the ordinary Gentile convert, ' 
an impossible reverence for Jewish forms and ceremonies.” Old was the habit and 1 
strong was the tendency of the Hebrews to concern themselves about their ancestry or t 
genealogy. A truly contemptible state of mind, this! What matters it whether we 
were born of kings or of paupers ? “ And contentions, and strivings about the Law.” 
The ceremonial law is here meant, evidently — the law concerning meats and drinks and ; 
holy days. “For they are unprofitable and vain.” How rife in Christendom have j 
been in past ages, and still are, these miserable discussions, which are generated for the* 
most part by the most ignorant and narrow-minded of the human race — m ere j 
i£ unfeathered bipeds ” that Christianity has not converted intf> true manhood ! The ' 
grand end of every member of the social realm should be “charity, that of a pure heart 
and of a good conscience.” The only true Christianity in social life is altruism . 

II. The excommunication of the pernicious from social life. The former class 
—the irritating disputants about genealogies and ceremonies — are described as “ unpro- 
fitable and vain.” They are a worthless class, doing no good whatever, but otherwise. 
The class we have here, however, is represented as pernicious, and to be rejected. “ A 
man that is an heretic after the first and second admonition reject.” The word 
“heretic ” (atp*ruc6$) occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. All heretics may be 
divided into three classes. 1. The theoretical unbeliever. They do not believe what 
others believe to be true and orthodox. Though bigots denounce this as the worst of 
sins, true wisdom justifies it. It says that uniformity of opinion is an impossibility — 
an impossibility arising from a variety in the faculties, education, and external circum- 
stances of men. And not only an impossibility, but an inexpediency. Did all men 
think alike, all minds would sink into a dead monotony. “ Every man should be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” That, therefore, which the Church most fiercely denounces 
it should encourage and develop. There is more good in honest doubt than in half 
the creeds. 2. The professional believer. A heretic more execrable know I not than, 
he who every Sunday in the great congregation declares his faith in creeds, and every 
day, not only ignores them, but denies them in his life. These heretics make our laws, 
rule our commerce, fill our temples, create wars, and swindle the millions. 3. The 
practical disbeliever . These are insincere. They do not act according to their innate 
convictions, their intuitive beliefs. They believe — and they cannot help it — that the 
greatest Being should have the most reverence, the best Being the most love, the 
kindest Being the most gratitude; and yet, forsooth, they live lives of irreverence, 

. mi lovingness, and ingratitude. These are the worst kind of heretics. And how are they 
to be treated ? They are to be excommunicated. “ After the first and second admoni- 
tion reject.” They should be morally ostracized. “ Knowing that he that is such is 
subverted, and sinneth, being condemned of himself.” They are insincere men, and not 
to be accepted or continued in the circle of brotherhood. Whilst you have no authority 
to persecute them or crush them by force, you are bound to treat them as insincere 
men. Their own conscience condemns; they are self-condemned. 

III. The supremacy of purpose in social life. In all the changes in social com- 
panionship and scene of residence to which the apostle here points, he urges the 
aiming at one thing, viz. to “ maintain good works for necessary uses, that they be 
not unfruitful.” What the “good works” are I have intimated in my remarks on 
the preceding verses. They are" works that have a right motive , a right standard , and a 
right Influence. The grand gad in the life of all rational and moral beings should be 
the maintenance of good works. %The apostle intimates that this should be the aim : 
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1. In all the events of life . He was now despatching to Titus from his society two 
dear friends and fellow-workers, Artemas and Tychicus, inviting him to come at once 
to Hicopolis, where he had, in the use of his discretionary power, determined to remain 
through the winter. Moreover, he had requested Titus to bring with him Zenas the 
lawyer and Apolios. Apollos was a man, not only of distinguished learning and 
influence, hut Paul’s intimate friend and fellow-labourer. In all this Paul keeps the 
one end in view, viz. that they should maintain good works. “Good works,” the 
culmination of all good ideas, good impressions, good emotions, and good resolves. 
“ Show me your faith by your works.” In a good character man can alone find his 
heaven and from good works alone can man produce a good character. 2. In the 
presiding spirit of life, “All that are with me salute thee,” etc. Brotherly love we« 
,io animate, direct, and rule all their social movements and activities. — D. T. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



This brief letter is the only specimen preserved to ns of St. PauPs private 
correspondence . It is, perhaps, surprising that no more of St. Paul’s private 
letters have come down to historic times ; for it hardly admits of doubt that 
he must have written very many. His vigour and activity of mind were 
so great, his affections were so warm and tender, and his acquaintances 
(not to say friends) throughout Asia Minor, Greece, and Syria were so 
numerous, that he could hardly fail to have correspondents in many lands; 
and we may be permitted to wonder that only a single letter should have 
remained out of so many. 

Philemon (i.e. “ a friend ; ” but the word occurs only as a proper name), 
to whom this Epistle was addressed, was a Greek Christian, who owed his 
conversion, if is inferred from ver. 19, to Bt. Paul himself. He was pro- 
bably a native of Colossse, in Phrygia, or at all events was settled there 
at the time when St. Paul wrote this letter to him. This appears (1) from 
comparing ver, 1 with Col. iv. 17, whence it appears that Philemon was of 
the same place as Archippus, and that the 46 ministry 55 of Archippus was in 
Colossss ; (2) because Onesimus, who was (ver. 16) a slave of Philemon, is 
referred to as “ one of you ” in the same Epistle to the Colossians (iv, 9), 

It is an inconclusive argument that is used by Wieseler (‘ Ohronologie ’), 
that Col. iv. 17, where Archippus is mentioned, should be connected with 
Col. iv. 15, 16, and that therefore Archippus belonged to Laodicea; for 
these verses are evidently a digression or parenthesis. Yet it would seem 
that St, Paul himself had never been to Colossse, and that his meeting with 
Philemon, and the conversion of the latter, must have taken place else- 
where (Col. ii* 1). ! -b'bl : ^ : :nb::bb:;'T. LAb vl 

In. epy case, the question is one of small import, since Laodicea and 
Coi<:»'»«e were neighbouring places, perhaps not more than ten miles apart. 
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Philemon was evidently a man of wealth and importance, whose house- 
hold was large, and who was accustomed to exercise hospitality on a liberal 
scale. This is the only occasion upon which he is mentioned in the Epistles, 
hut tradition asserts that he became Bishop of Colossas ( 4 Apost. Oonstit., 3 
vii, 46). Theodoret, ^Bishop of Cyrus in the middle of the fifth century 
A.D., states that the house of Philemon remained entire at Colossse in Kis 
day ( { Proem, in Epist Phil. 5 ). 

It is probable that Philemon was a layman. The apostle, indeed, addresses 
him in ver. 1 as “ fellow-labourer ; ” but crwcpyos is not in. any sense an 
official designation. It is used in this very Epistle (ver. 24) of several 
persons, “ Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas,” respecting whom it is uncer- 
tain whether they or all of them held ecclesiastical offices of any kind; 
while in other passages it unquestionably denotes laymen (but see Exposi- 
tion on ver. 2). It .was rather a favourite word with St. Paul, and he uses 
it and its cognates sixteen times in his Epistles. 

Onesimus, the slave of Philemon, on whose account the Epistle was 
written to Mm, was, as it would seem from the expression in Col. iv. 9, 
in which he is spoken of as “ one of you,” a native of that city. And this 
is probable on other grounds, since Oolossse was a city of G-reater Phrygia, 
and the name of “Phrygian” was long a synonym for “slaved 3 Its popu- 
lation had the reputation of being sullen and intractable, only to be 
governed by blows ; and there was a proverb, Phryx pfygis melior fieri solet , 
to which Cicero refers : “ Utrum igitur nostrum est aut vestrum, hoc pro- 
verbium, Phrygem plagis fieri solere meliorem ” (‘ Pro Elacco, 3 cap. 27). 
Onesimus means “useful, 33 or “ profitable ” (Revised Version renders “ help- 
ful 3J ). It is rather an epithet than a name, and is, at all events, sfich an 
appellative as would be easily bestowed upon a slave. 

The notices in ecclesiastical writers referring to the subsequent life of 
Onesimus are few and brief. The ‘Apostolic Canons 3 (lxxiii.) state,, that 
he was made free by Philemon, according to the request of Si. Paul; and 
the ‘Apostolic Constitutions 5 (vii. 46) add to this the further statement 
that he was consecrated Bishop of Beraea By St. Paul, and that he was 
finally martyred. An Onesimus, referred to in the first epistle of St. 
Ignatius to the Ephesians as their Bishop (ch. i. Er. Xav, Funk., c Patr. 
Apostol. Opera, 5 p. 174), is in all probability another person. 

iyy;) dO § 1. Date* 

We learn from Col. iv. 7—9 that that Epistle was brought to Oolossm by 
Tychicus and Onesimus; and our Epistle suggests in almost every line, 
though there is no distinct statement on the subject, that the same persons, 
or possibly Onesimus alone, were the bearers of it also. The date of this 
Epistle will therefore he determined by that to the Colossians (Introduction 
to which, see); and it will he sufficient to notice here that it must in all 
probability be assigned to the very end of St. i^niTs first impmonfnent at 
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Home, viz. (the spring of) a.d. 62 to (the spring of) a.d/ 64, Le. the autumn 
of a.d. 63. 

Some notice should here he taken of the theory (supported by Schulz,’ 
Schott, Bottger, Wiggers, Thiersch, Reuss, Sehenkel, Zockler, Meyer) that 
$his Epistle, with those to the Ephesians and Oolasslans, was written, not 
from Borne, but from Caesarea. 

The evidence for or against this opinion is not very abundant, but, such 
as it is, it mostly looks in one direction. It is clear from vers. 9 and 10 
that the Epistle was written during a long imprisonment of the writer. 
Now, the outline of St? Paul’s career up to about a.d. 62 is clearly known 
from the account in the Acts of the Apostles, and there are in it only two 
long imprisonments — at Ceesarea, and that (the first) at Borne If it does 
not date from the one of these, then it must from the other, 

1. But (ver. 1) Timothy was with him when he wrote, Now, it would 
appear from Phil. i. 1 that Timothy was with St. Paul at Borne, but there 
is no trace of his ever having been at Caesarea. 

2. He was at Caesarea kept in a confinement (Acts xxiv. 23) which, 
during the latter part of the time, was a close and severe one (Acts xxiv. 27), 
and this would at once hinder him from preaching the gospel, and render it 
improbable that Caesiums would come under his notice. No such difficulty 
existed at Borne (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). 

3. There is not the slightest indication that at Coesarea the apostle could 
have had any such expectation of speedy release as is implied in ver. 22 
(Acts xix. 21 ; xxiii. 11 ; Bom. i. 13, 15). His imprisonment steadily 
deepened in severity towards the end. At Borne, on the contrary, the mild- 
ness of his treatment (Acts xxviii. 3*0, 31) might well encourage such a hope. 

All the indications, therefore, point steadily towards Borne, as the place 
where the Epistle was written, and are thus in favour of the traditional 
vifcw. Meyer’s argument from the presumed order of the journey (Rome, 
Ephesus, Oolossm ; or Caesarea, Colossee, Ephesus) is ingenious, but so pre- 
carious that nothing can be founded upon it. Colossae was about midway 
from the sea, from one end of the road at Ephesus, from the other at Attalia ; 
and it does not appear but that either might have conceivably been the 
route, even from Borne. 

§ 2. Occasion and Circumstances. 

These are entirely a matter of inference, and the essentially private 
nature of the entire incident renders it by no means surprising that no 
historical corroborations of them can be adduced. Onesimus had, it is 
not obscurely intimated, escaped from the rule of his master, and fed. 
Whither he went at the time must be doubtful ; but at length he found 
Mb way, as it seems, to Borne. The number of slaves in Asia Minor, as 
in Attica, was very large. The Greek colonies in Asia Minor were long 
the cfcief sources of the supply of slaves, and they were chiefly obtained, no 
doubt* from the interior of Asia, which lay behind these colonies ; just as 
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* even tip to the present day Egypt has been the chief slave-market, because 
the breadth of the continent of Africa lies behind it, and affords, or did 
' afford, an inexhaustible supply of this human merchandise* 

* Then, as now, the trade of the slave-dealer was disreputable, but large 
fortunes were frequently amassed by it. It was customary to carry on 
workshops and manufactories by slave-labour, and as a mere investment 
of capital (Demosth., 4 In Aphob./ i). The form of slavery, therefore, was 
somewhat more severe in Greece and Asia Minor than in Eome and Italy, 
where it was principally preedial or domestic, and on the whole milder in 
character. Hence ©scapes of slaves, and even insurrections among them, 
were not unfrequent ; and manumissions were more seldom granted than 
at Eome. It was contrary to law to receive or assist a fugitive slave. He 
could not be legally sold by a new possessor,* and to conceal him from 
pursuit was equivalent to theft (kAoth), furtum ). It is not, therefore, so 
improbable a circumstance as Baur seems to have thought ( £ Paul : his Life 
and Works/ vol. ii. ch. 6) that Onesimus should have escaped from his 
slavery, which it was a common occurrence for a slave to do, or at least to 
attempt ; or that, succeeding, he should have then directed himself towards 
Eome. There may, too, have been momentary circumstances which deter- 
mined the direction of his flight, of which we can now learn nothing. He 
may have been to Eome on some former occasion, or even have been sent 
there upon Ms master’s affairs, and have absconded instead of returning. 
And it is not to be overlooked that a Roman connection is at least sug- 
gested by the name of the wife of Philemon (Apphia, i.e. Appia). Com- 
mentators generally assume the identity of the two names. But this 
conclusion is weakened, if not destroyed, by the fact that Apphia is a 
native Phrygian name, as Bishop Lightfoot has shown ( c Introduction/ 
p. 372). 

“All roads lead to Eome/’ said a mediaeval proverb, and it is probable 
that, while travelling would be comparatively easy and unobserved on the 
main lines of communication, and among the crowds that used them, a 
runaway slave would have been noticed and stopped instantly had he 
turned aside into less-frequented towns. The stream flowed forward and 
backward from the provinces to Eome, and fugitives naturally go with the 
stream. Bo Onesimus.. 

Onesimus, however, whether he were okcn/s (purchased) or olKorpufr 
(bom in the master’s house), must have been of considerable value to his 
master, and his flight* must have occasioned a certain loss to Philemon, 
though it hardly seems a damage which the apostle would think it fright 
to assess or offer to make good, as he does in vers. 18, 19. 

It would be otherwise if Onesimus had, at the time oi lus flight, appro- 
priated funds or property belonging to his master, and it is not altogether 
clear how he could have made his way from his home in or near Colossse to 
Eome — a journey of probably a thousand miles— without any funds at all, 
or even by the help of any pecnlium which he migb^have acquired. R has 
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not unnaturally, therefore, been supposed by commentators (Chrysostom, 
Scipio Gentilis, Grotius, Conybeare and Howson, * Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul 9 ) that Onesimus had robbed his master; and the inference -would 
seem to be well founded. Si Paul speaks as one in possession of the whole 
of the circumstances, in his two phrases 44 wronged n and “ owes,” and dis- 
tinguishes accurately, no doubt, between various offences against his master 
which the repentant Onesimus may have confided to him. As a slave, he 
could not, indeed, in strict law, owe anything to his master, as the master 
could not owe anything (even the peculium) to his slave (* Gaius, 9 i., ii,, 
iv.). But he might, o? course, steal from him, and then would be liable 
for the theft. 

In some way, St. Paul does not mention how, he and Onesimus met in 
Home, and the latter yielded to the truths of the gospel. He was, perhaps, 
attracted by the winning earnestness of the great preacher’s manner and 
conversation, and entered into personal and confidential relations with him. 
Very soon the apostle knew all the events of the young man’s brief history, 
and had counselled him to make such amends for his wrong-doing as might 
be possible. Onesimus seems to have put himself entirely into the hands 
of Bt. Paul, who, on his part, must have felt all the responsibility of his 
decision. It was evident that Onesimus had ability which might be of 
great service to the Church and to St. Paul himself. A strong attachment 
had sprung up between the aged man and the youth, and St. Paul calls 
him by the unusual appellation, betokening very strong feeling (but it was 
St. PauFs custom to use strong and vivid expressions), of “ my bowels,” i.e. 
“my son” (Bevised Version, “my very heart 99 ). Yet, before all things, 
what was right must be done. The law, as it stood, gave certain rights to 
Philemon, and St. Paul would have been the last man to wish to violate 
the law. Onesimus, therefore, must return to his master; and his consent 
to do so is no small proof of the respect and affection which St. Paul had 
inspired in him. The resentment of a master towards a runaway slave 
would be hard to endure. St. Paul had no intention of exposing his 
penitent to this considerable danger without taking every means in his 
power to ensure to him a full and ready forgiveness. The sum of which, 
possibly, Onesimus had defrauded his master, the apostle gave his personal 
undertaking to repay. An opportunity was found, or made, for his return, 
in the approaching visit to the neighbourhood of the Ephesian Tychicus, 
who was a well-known and trusted brother, and had several times (Col. iv. 
7, S ; Eph. vi 21, 22 ; Titus iii. 12 ; 2 Tim. iv. 12 ; Acts xx. 4, 17) been the 
messenger of St. Paul. . ). 

The “letter of introduction 99 which was put into his hands is that 
which later ages have known as the Epistle to Philemon* 

§ 3. Contests. 

To analyse minutely so brief and private a letter may well seem super- 
fiuous* It falls, howeve^naturally into five divisions. 
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1. Vers. 1—4: The superscription, comprising salutations to Philemon 
himself, to Apphia (probably bis wife), to Arehippus, and either to the 
whole family,, or to a small assembly which met in the house of Philemon. 

2. Vers, 5—7: The apostle thanks God for the good report of Philemon 
which he has heard, ^concerning his faith towards God, and kindness 
towards all his fellow-Christians. After this exordium, he introduces the 
specific occasion of bis letter, viz. 

3. Vers. 8 — 21: His intercession on behalf of Onesimus, which (vers. 
8, 9) he has a right to make with much authority, because of his reverend 
age, and his sufferings for Jesus Christ ; but (ver. 9) he does not command, 
he entreats as a favour, the granting of his request. Ver. 10 explains what 
it is, viz. a kind and forgiving reception of Onesimus, whom (vers. 11—14) 
he would have wished to retain with himself, but would not do this without 
the leave of Philemon. Vers. 15—17 : The hopes there were of the young 
man’s reformation and future usefulness. Vers. 18, 19 : The apostle's pro- 
mise that he will make good, if desired, whatever sum of money Onesimus 
may have wronged his master of. Vers. 20, 21 : He expresses a friendly 
confidence in Philemon’s ready compliance with his request, and that he 
would even go beyond it. 

4. Ver. 22: He states his intention (which, however, it would seem was 
never fulfilled) of paying a visit to Colossi, and asks, with the frankness of 
one who knows that his presence will be esteemed an honour and a pleasure, 
that a lodging (sc. in Philemon's own house) may be prepared for him. 

5. Vers. 28—25 : The whole of the rest of the staff engaged in the 
mission at Borne appears to have joined in the concluding salutations; 
Paid and Timothy at the beginning; Epaphras, Marcus, Aristarchus, iJemas, 
Lucas, at the close; and thus associated themselves with the apostle’s 
request. * Ver. 25 : It closes with the apostolic benediction. 

§ 4. The Authenticity of the Epistle, and its Special Characteristics. 

That this brief Epistle was written by the Apostle Paul seems the 
clearer the longer it is studied. Meyer does not at all exaggerate when he 
declares that it bears “ directly and vividly the stamp of genuineness/’ 
And it is so brief that it enters not at all upon debatable ground. It has 
no directions for Church organization, such as are found in the Epistles to 
Timothy ; nor warnings against Gnosticism, which are objected to as anachro- 
nisms belonging to a later age. Slavery belongs to all ages of the ancient 
world, and it is an incident in the life of a Phrygian slave that occasioned 
'the writing of this Epistle. Nor does it travel scarcely, if at all, out of the 
sphere of the household, and of the simpler moral principles and human 
emotions. It moves in the plane of practical life ; the doctrinal or devo- 
tional it barely enters. 

It follows that the Epistle presents the least possible surface for attack ; 
and even that it partially disarms the habitual objector. So persistent a 
critic even as Baur (‘ Paulus,’ m loc.) acknowledge with a touch of tfausual 
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frankness, “ In the case of this Epistle, more than any other, if criticism 
should inquire for evidence in favour of its apostolic name, it seems liable 
to the reproach of hypercriticism, of exaggerated suspicion, trustless doubt, 
from the attacks of which nothing is safe. What has criticism to do with 
’this short, attractive, and friendly letter, inspired Ms it is by the noblest 
Christian feeling, and which has never yet been touched by the breath of 
suspicion ? ” It is evident throughout his treatment of this Epistle (pt, ii. 
oh. 6) that he is being driven by the exigencies of his preconceived them y 
to deny a genuineness which he secretly acknowledges. 

It is the importance of the niche which this Epistle fills in the general 
scheme of St. Paul’s life, as handed down by the Christian tradition, in 
<fc its historical and critical connection with the other Epistles which stand 
nearest to it,” that arouse his hostility. He holds that the entire group of 
Epistles, which consists of those to the Culossians, Ephesians, and to Phile- 
mon, is un-Pauline ; and since the testimony of each of these supports the 
rest, he dares admit of no exceptions from the sentence of rejection. There- 
fore he must regard Philemon as u a Christian romance, serving to convey a 
genuine Christian idea.” No introduction to the Epistle can be said to be 
complete, therefore, which does not reckon with his doubts and those of his 
school, though his reasoning is somewhat forced. 

1. External evidence . The character of its contents fitted it but little 
for quotation. »The apostolic Fathers, therefore, present no reference to it ; 
for the Onesimus referred to in Ignatius, 4 Ad Ephes.,’ ii. and 1 Ad Magnes.,’ 
xii. is probably another person, and in 1 Ad Polycarp.,’ vi. the resemblance of 
phrase is too vague to rest upon. It is included in the Muratorian Canon, 
and Eusebius classes it with the received books (ofioX^yov^va). Marcion 
received it as Paul’s, and that without altering or modifying it — a circum- 
stance which drew forth the criticism of Tertullian # that its brevity had 
been of advantage to it in one respect at least, that it had escaped the cor- 
rupting hands of Mareion. “ Yet I wonder,” he adds, “ that, since he has 
received a letter to one man, he should have rejected the two to Timothy 
and one to Titus, which treat of the organization of the Church. He 
affected, I suppose, to alter even the number of the Epistles” (‘ Adv. 
Mareion.,’ lib. v. c. 21). It was sometimes placed thirteenth in order, 
before the Epistle to the Hebrews, but in other copies last of all. 

Origen has repeated references to this Epistle (see 4 HomiL in Jerem. 
xix. 4 in Matt. Tract.,’ xxxiii. and xxxiv.). 

We find, nevertheless, by the time of St. Jerome, that there were already 
persons who argued against this Epistle, that either it was not written by 
Paul at all, or that, If it were, it contained nothing edifying. “ Ant Epistolam 
non esse Pauli . . . aut etiam, si Pauli sit, nihil habere, quod sedificaro 
nos possit.” ' ^ ; T . v 


Baur, unlike most commentators, argues that either the circumstances 
are* altogether fictitious, or that. If they rest on a basis of fact, they have 
been freely treated imttrder to embody dramatically the idea 44 that what one 
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loses in ike world, one recovers in Christianity, and that for ever ; that the 
world and Christianity are related to each other as separation and reunion, 
as time and eternity ; ” and this he thinks is expressed in ver. Id. His 
arguments on the improbability of what be calls 44 a very remarkable con- 
currence of chances ” are so evidently without serious weight that we shall 
not linger upon them. 1 . / * ■■■ v, : 

But he further objects to the style as un-Pauline. The instances he 
gives, however, are not very substantial. When he says that owTparnar^s 
(ver. 2), in the figurative sense, belongs to later writings, he means appa- 
rently that it is found in the pastoral Epistles onc% (2 Tim. ii. 3, cnrpcm- 
<£-n? s). The word appears to be somewhat rare even in classical literature. 
But it is found in Xenophon ( 4 Anab.,’ i. 2, 26), Plato ( 4 Bepub., 1 556 e.), and 
precisely in this metaphorical sense as here in Josephus ( 4 Belh Jud., 5 vi. 
9. 1). And as far as we can discover after search, the metaphorical sense 
cannot be said to be j popular until a very much later age (see Eusebius, 
4 Prseparat. Evangel., 1 lib. xiii. c. 7) than it is possible to name for this 
Epistle. In ver. 15 dwex^ has not the sense of 44 have back, 11 as Baur argues, 
which would be unexampled, but of 44 have fully, 11 as in Phil. iv. 18 (see 
Lightfoot’s note here). The fact that it was a having bach again in the 
case of Onesimus is, so to speak, an accidental circumstance in this case. 
*A? totA>, Trpoo-ofalka) (ver. 19) and ovryiai (ver. 20) are, ifc is true, peculiar to 
the places where they occur ; and while it is curious that so many <x7ra£ 
Xtyopeva should cluster in this brief Epistle of twenty-five verses, the 
character of its subject-matter, which is different from the usual subjects 
treated in the Epistles of St. Paul, fully accounts for this. It is a letter 
upon business , and as such it naturally contains business terms, such as these 
words are. 

(2) In the consideration of the internal characteristics of this Epistle, the 
same over-subtle analysis and excessive suspicion of 44 tendency 11 seems <o 
cloud and disturb the judgment arrived at by Baur and those of his school. 
It does not appear to us that to praise the Epistle as 44 invaluable 71 because 
it exhibits 44 the apostle's cheerful and amiable personality 17 is in any wise 
an accurate or closely fitting description. 

Surely St. Paul’s temperament was fervid, emotional, mobile, subject to 
great heights and depths of mood, and not what would be called equable 
or 44 cheerful.” .This characteristic is faithfully reflected in the Epistle 
before us. . ■ dvd; d. dj- ■ ; 

It is a -courteous and even affectionate communication from the apostle 
to one who, though bound to respect his official position, and under great 
personal obligations to him, was yet not familiarly known to him. He had 
to do a very difficult things — to come between a master and his slave, to 
take what by some men and in some circumstances might have been 

1 For those who can accept it, a very easy way of avoiding these 4 * impossibilities,” such 
as they are, is presented by that hypothesis, upheld by Schulz, Schneckenburger, Reuss, 
Sehenkel, Zockler, Meyer, which assigns this Epistle, with those to the Ephfesmtkseand 
Colossians, fo the imprisonment at Caesarea instead of at Horned 
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thought a great and unwarranted liberty. Did he demand the freedom 
of Onesimus by his apostolic authority, It might appear that he was magni- 
fying his office overmuch. If he should put into too great prominence the 
spiritual obligations under which Philemon lay, the act would be ungene- 
rous, and would go far to cancel them* Yet he &>uld not send back the 
young man Onesimus to meet the punishment of a runawa y—~flagelli& ad 
mortem ccesus. 

The tact and skill with which all these opposite dangers are avoided in 
the letter before us is remarkable. The writer persuades without alien- 
ating, and wins his correspondent to obedience without seeming to demand 
it. At once the reverend senior, the confiding friend, and the persuasive 
suppliant, he requests on behalf of his protege & favour which we can 
hardly doubt was as willingly and gladly granted as it was gratefully 
received. 

* The letter of Pliny to Sabinianus on behalf of the offending servant of 
the latter, has often been referred to as an exact parallel to the Epistle to 
Philemon, and is at all events a useful contrast to it. It is given below 
for the purpose of comparison : — 

** To Sabinianus , 

a Your freedman, whom you lately mentioned to me with displeasure, 
t has been with me, and threw himself at my feet with as much submission 
as he could have done at yours. He earnestly requested me, with many 
tears, and even with all the eloquence of silent sorrow, to intercede for 
him^ in short, he convinced me by his whole behaviour that he sincerely 
repents of his fault. I am persuaded he is thoroughly reformed, because 
he seems deeply sensible of his guilt. I know you are angry with him, 
and I know it is not without reason; but clemency can never exert itself 
more laudably than when there is the most cause for resentment. You 
once had an affection for this man, and, I hope, will have again; in the 
mean while, let me only prevail with you to pardon him. If he should 
incur your displeasure hereafter, you will have so much the stronger plea 
in excuse for your anger, as you show yourself the more exorable to him 
now. Concede something to his youth, to his tears, and to your own 
natural mildness of temper; do not make him uneasy any longer, and I 
will add, too, do not make yourself so ; for a man of your benevolence of 
heart cannot be angry without feeling great uneasiness. I am afraid, were 
I to join my entreaties with Ms, I should seem rather to compel than 
request you to forgive him. Yet I will not scruple even to unite mine 
with hie ; and in so much the stronger terms, as I have very sharply and 
severely reproved him, positively threatening never to interpose again in 
his behalf. But though it was proper to say this to him, in order to make 
him more fearful of offending, I do not say so to you. I may, perhaps, 
again have occasion to entreat you upon his account, and again obtain your 
forgiveness ; supposing^ mean, his fault should be such as may become me 
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to intercede, and you to pardon. Farewell 55 (Pliny’s ‘Letters, 1 bk. ix* 
No. 21, edit. Melmoth). 

Pliny was a man of high rank and considerable culture ; lie was a pro- 
fessed letter-writer ; be regarded it as an accomplishment to compose 
elegant epistles to bis* friends. But even so, bow far is the letter to 
Philemon superior I The other haughty, curt, and frigid, not so much 
persuades his correspondent as a favour to what he asks, as demands it 
as a thing due to his condescension in asking. The one is based through- 
out on a religious motive; the other, on a casual and somewhat contemptuous 
feeling of kindliness. In fact, the two letters are apt types respectively of 
the <£ friendship of the world” (Jas. iv. 4) and of the Christian charity 
that “seeketb not her own” (1 Cor. xlii. 5). Erasmus aptly observes, 
“Quid festivius etiain dici poterat vel ah ipso Tullio in hujusmodi argu- 
ment?” 

It has been well said by Bishop Wordsworth that the gospel, “ by 
Christianizing the master, enfranchised the slave.” It did not pursue the 
method (far more imposing and showy indeed, but, as all history would 
teach, one sure to purchase temporary success by eventual failure) of at 
once declaring slavery unlawful. 1 That would have been to excite a 
servile, war, to uproot existing institutions of society, and to make itself 
the occasion of unnumbered atrocities. Another was adopted which, if 
slow and gradual in the extreme, created no disturbance at the time, and 
brought about a permanent elevation of the class of slaves. To benefit the 
slave, it filled the heart of the master with the love of Christ. 

For a long time, therefore, the ownership of slaves was not, im the 
Christian Church, held to be unlawful. As late as the time of Theodosius, 
as we learn from St. Chrysostom, there were wealthy persons who held as 
many as two or three thousand slaves. But Christian writers were con- 
stant in inculcating the duty of behaving considerately and humanely 
towards them (Clem. Alex., 4 Psedagog.,’ iii. 12). The laws of Justinian 
also introduced many ameliorations into the treatment of slaves, or more 
probably recognized those already accepted by Christian society 1 *. The 
barbarian incursions which brought about the fall of the Roman empire 
threw hack the cause of the slave for a time, since these new-comers not 
only brought with them great numbers of slaves, principally Sclaves 
(whence our word “slave”), but brought into bondage many of the 
inhabitants of the conquered provinces. But at length slavery became 
altogether transformed into the milder form of serfdom — at least in Europe. 

We may see in this letter before m the first stage of this beneficent 
process. 

1 “ The word « enmncipation,' ** says Bishop Lightfoot, st seems to be tremblmgou Ms lips, 
and yet he does not once utter It” (‘Introduction/ p. 889). 
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Ter. 1. — A prisoner of Christ Jesus. He 
writes a private letter, as friend to friend, 
and therefore does not describe hi raself by 
his official title of apostle. Having to 
.plead the cause of .a slave, he begins by 
putting himself into a similar position as 
the “ bondman of Jesus Christ " — “ to obtain 
thereby the more ready compliance ” (Chry- 
sostom ). By such a reverend bon dage he be- 
seeches Philemon, 44 and the bondage of Paul 
was liberty to Onesimus ” (Scipio Gen tills). 
Timothy, etc. He was, then, with St. Paul 
at the time of writing; therefore at Rome; 
and this fixes the date of composition at all 
events before that of the Second Epistle to 
Timwthy, when the apostle was again at 
Rome (2 Tim, i. 17; iv, 6, 16). Fellow- 
worker with St, Paul in promoting the 
spread of the gospel, either by his wealth 
and influence, less probably by preaching. 
The time when would be that of St. Paul’s 
long stay at Ephesus and its neighbourhood 
(Acts six. 8 — 22). 

Ver. 2. — Our beloved Apphia. Codices 
A, !>*, E*, F, G, and X (Sinaiticus) read 
adt'Iphe (sister) for agapefe (beloved), and also 
Jerome, Griesbach, Meyer; which also has 
been adopted in the Revised Version. The 
name Appia, or Apphia, is either the Roman 
Appia Hcllenized, which was the conjecture 
of Grotius (see Introduction), or more pro- 
bably a native Phrygian name, from Appa or 
Appha<& term of endearment. The name does 
not occur elsewhere in Scripture, The word 
45 is not unlikely to have been added 
by way of explanation. St. Paul has used 
It in five other places, mid always in the 
same sense, viz. Rom, xvL 3, 15; 1 Cor. vii, 
15 ; is* 5 ; 1 Tim. v. 2. Most commentators, 
and particularly Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Theophytact, among the ancients, Infer that 
Apphia was the wife of Philemon. Other- 
wisepwhy mention her name here? Archip- 
prut ; comp* CoL I?» 17, wlm# he is said to 


have received a StaKovia, £e. a ministry or 
service, in the Church. This word, when 
used without a determining genitive, denotes { 
service to others in a general and undefined I 
sense. But more commonly with some 
limiting word; as dimovia \6yov, office of* 
teaching (Acts vi. 4 ) ; dtatcovia rev &avdrov 9 
office or function of death (2 Cor. iii. 7). j 
The general view is that Archippus was 
the presbyter who ministered to that con- 
gregation which assembled at tbe house of 
Philemon, though Ambrose and Jerome, 
with other commentators ancientand modern, 
think that he was the bishop. Grotius, how- 
ever, takes him to have been a deacon. (It 
is a very precarious inference that he was 
a son of Philemon and Appia.) Probably 
he was fulfilling a temporary mission only 
in Colossi, and that would be the Siafcoria 
in the passage cited. Epaphras, a resident 
in Golossse (Col. iv. 12), is spoken of as 
having been the founder of the Church 
there (Col. i. 7, 8), and as still being respon- 
sible for it (Col. iv. 13). Primasius calls 
Epaphras bishop and Archippus deacon ; and 
so Grotius. It may be that these theories err 
in ascribing too rigid and technical a meaning 
to the terms of ecclesiastical service at this 
early stage of their employment. Epaphras 
was, however, at this time in Rome with St. 
Paul (Col. iv. 12, IS), and it is possible that 
Archippus was filling his place temporarily. 
It will be safer to call him (with Bishop 
Wordsworth) a presbyter. It is, as we have 
said, an unsupported idea of some writers 
ancient and modern (Theod. Mopsuest., 
Miehaelis, Rosenmiiller, Olshausen, Light- 
foot) that he was the son of Philemon (but 
see below). Our fellow-soldier ; Le. of him- 
self and St. Timothy, as engaged in the 
same warfare for Christ (1 Oor. i£ 7 ; 2 Cor. 
X, 4; 1 Tim, i. 1$). The same term is ap- 
plied in Phil. ii. 25 to Epaphroditus, and 
; also the crveepyfa of ver. 1. £nd to the 
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Church in thy house. Mede (so Chrysostom 
and Theodoret also) understands this as 
meaning “and to the whole of thy family ” 
(which is a Christian one)— a suggestion 
quite worth considering. For a separate 
letter “ to the saints and faithful brethren 
in Christ whieh are at Coloscse” (Col. i. 2) 
was brought by the same messengers, and 
it would seem natural that, in a matter so 
personal to Philemon, salutations should be 
confined to Ms own family. The phrase is 
used more than once (see Bom. xvi, 5; 1 
Cor. xvL 19, whieh seems rather to point 
the other way; but especially Col. iv. 15, 

“ Nymph as and the Church whieh is in his 
house,” which, since it was in Colossse itself, 
seems almost conclusive for that meaning). 
The Ecelesia domestica was very familiar in 
the apostolic times. Theodoret states that 
the house of Philemon was still pointed out 
as late as the fifth century. 

Ver. 3. — Grace to you, and peace. The 
secular formula of salutation was x^P eiP 
(Acts xxiii. 26 ) ; in Latin, multam or pluri- 
mam i salutem ant phnissimam . St. Paul’s 
formula was almost invariably as above, 

“ Grace to you, and peace” (Bom. i. 7; 1 
Cor. i. 3 ; Gal. i 3 ; and others). To Timothy • 
(1 Tim, i. 2 ; 2 Tim. 1, 2) and Titus (i. 4), 

“ Grace, mercy, and peace.” 

Ver. 4.— X thank my God always. We 
ought, therefore, to thank God, not only for 
gifts bestowed npon ourselves, but also for 
those bestowed upon others. This is an 
habitual phrase of St. Paul (comp. Bom. 
x. 8; 1 Cor. i. 4; Eph. i. 16; Phil, I 8; 

1 These. i. 2 ; 2 Thess. i. 3 ; 2 Tim. i. 3). 
“It is to be noted that for the thing on 
account of winch he gives thanks, he at 
the same time prays” (Calvin). For no 
good work is ever so complete in us that 
it does not need to be “continued and 
ended” in us by God. Making mention of 
thee in my prayers. The foregoing remark 
again applies. Grotius observes that “we 
learn from this that all addresses to God 
may be called prayers (wpocrevxfe), even those 
in which nothing is asked but thanks are 
given,” But this is apparently not such a 
case; the petition which St. Paul offered 
for Philemon being stated in ver. 6. And 
thus Chrysostom explains the passage. 
“Always ” may be connected with u I thank,” 
or with “making mention,” preferably the 
former (Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
Lightfoot), 

Ver. 5.— Hearing of thy love, and of the 
faith .. . . saints. He would hear of these 
instances of Philemon’s faith and love na- 
turally through Epaphras (see on ver. 2). 
Befer “faith” to “the Lord Jesus” and 
“ love ” to “ all the saints ” (a chiasmus , or 
cross-reference). Note that the phrase is 
vpbs (i.e. erg a, towards) rbv Kvpiov, but eh 


(i.e. upon) robs aylovs ; perhaps because 
Christ cannot now be reached by bodily 
efforts, but only aspired towards by the soul ; 
while the poor can actually be reached and 
ministered unto. “Ye have the poor al- 
ways with you, but me ye have not always” 
(Mott. xxvi. 11). All Christians are called 
“ saints” in the Scriptures, as Eph. i. 1, and r 
invariably. What a reminder to them of 
their “holy calling” (2 Tim. i. 9)1 Meyer 
notes, however, that it is not uncommon 
with St. Paul to vary the preposition (Bom. 
iii. 20 ; Gal. ii 16). 

Ver. 6. — Bender thus: So that the com- 
munity of fhy faith [with other Christians, 
whom you may be able to serve] may show 
itself in act, causing full acknowledgment 
[from the world without] of every good 
work for Jesus Christ that is in you (Be- , 
vised Version is not clear here); literally, 
may become working . Not a theoretical or 
merely quiescent faith. He was to confess 
Christ before men (and see Jas. ii. 22), “ For 
whatever good thing is in us makes manifest 
our faith” (Calvin). In you. Bishop Words- 
worth reads . ypiv, “ us ” — the body of 
Christians, following A, C, D, E, K, L, with 
many Fathers and versions. 

Ver. 7.—' We have great joy and consola- 
1 tion. The preferable reading is, as in A, 
C, F, G, &, and Revised Version, I had 
much joy and comfort (see ver. 5). “ Plenius 
inculcat et edocet, quare dixerit, gratias 
ago,” etc. (Jerome). The bowels of the 
saints; hearts (Revised Version). Either 
(I) their bodily wants,* the cravings of their 
hunger; or (2) their hearts and affections, 
supplied and satisfied by the good deeds of 
Philemon. This is another peculiarly Pau- 
line expression (see 2 Cor. vi 12 ; vii. 15 — 
these two are very similarly used in vers. 

7, 12, 20— and three other places). ‘ r To 
refresh the bowels is (in Paul) to foe taken 
as meaning a lightening of troubles, so that 
they may rest with minds free from all sor- 
row and annoyance” (Calvin). Brother. 
How persuasively the sentence is turned! 
An old commentator remarks, “Paul does 
not yet come to his request, but prepares 
and softens beforehand the mind of Phile- 
mon” (Seipio Gentilis). This course of 
proceeding is exactly what Quintilian pre- 
scribes to an advocate, “ His velut fomentis, 
si quid erit asperum, prmmolliexnus, quo 
faeilius aures judicum admittant ” ( 6 I)e 
Instttut. Orat,, J iv. 3). 

Ver. 8. — Bender: Although I have abun- 
dant freedom [boldness, or even licence] in 
Christ to enjoin upon thee that which is 
fitting. It was only in Chrlst } and by his 
authority as an apostle, that he could claim 
to come between a slave and Ms master. 
Secular warrant for doing so he h$d none. 
Such authority, and ’licence, however, he 
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would not use on, this occasion. He prefers 
to rely wholly on the respect and personal 
attachment felt towards him by Philemon, 
for the granting of his request, which he 
now proceeds to state. 

■ , Ter. a— Being such a one as Paul the 
aged ; a veteran. Theodoret comments thus : 

“ Por lie who hears Paul, hears the preacher 
of the whole world, the traverser of land 
and sea. the chosen vessel, and other things 
besides he is. . , . He adds also i the aged/ 
showing the grey hairs which havo grown 
during his labours.” “Non setatem, sed 
offieium ” (Calvin). Preskates may mean “ an 
ambassador” — “the ambassador of Christ 
Jesus, and now also his prisoner,” as in 
Eph. vi. 20 (and see hi. 1 and iv. 1 of the 
same Epistle. A prisoner of Jesus Christ ; i.e. 
for his cause. The apostle was in custody 
at Borne, owing to a long suspension of his 
trial, for causes not known to us. “Have 
regard tor Paul ; have regard for my bonds, 
which I wear as a preacher of the truth ” 
(Theodoret). “Great reverence is due to 
those who endure sufferings for the most 
honourable causes ” (Grofcius). 

Ver. 10.— I beseech thee for my son , * , 
Onesimus; my child (Revised Version). The 
name of Onesimus could not have been a 
pleasing one in the ears of Philemon. Note 
with what caution and almost timidity it is 
at length introduced. He does not interpose 
for the ingrate with apostolic dignity, but 
pleads for him with fatherly love. He puts 
himself side by side with him, and calls him 
Mb son. Some of the old commentators con- 
ehfile, from Cob iv. 9, that Onesimus was a 
native of Colossi, and thence discuss whether 
he could have been a slave born in Phile- 
mon’s house of a slave-mother, or whether 
he was sold in his youth by his father — a 
Custom so common to the Phrygians (as to 
the Circassians in later times) as to have 
been noticed by Cicero. 

Ver. 11,—* Who was aforetime unprofitable 
... to me. The play upon words seems 
unmistakable, and is peculiarly Pauline. 
Onesimus means “ useful,” or “ profitable; * 
Hxpycrro's, “ 'unprofitable,” and etfxpnaros is 
emphatic, “ very profitable.” tc Useful he is 
named, but in time past he was (I confess 
it) not useful, but useless ; in future, how- 
ever, he will be of great use to us Doth.” 
Compare with this the corresponding pas- 
sage of Pliny’s * Letter to Sabinianus/ given 
in the Introduction. “ Unprofitable ” is a 
figure of speech, a euphemism, for “ useless 
ami even injurious*” St Paul makes the 
best of Onesimus*® fault that it will in justice 
allow* But, an old commentator, says bluntly 
that Onesimus was u dauraosus fugk et furto.” 
How could he have been, in his unconverted 
state, otherwise than “ unprofitable * to Ms 
uufitA? '“Olim paganu|” says h Lapide, 


54 jam Christianus"; olim far, jam fidelis 
servus ; olim profugus, jam redux.” 

Ver. 12.— Whom I sent back [to thee, 
according to A, C, D*, E, &*] (aorist for 
present) ; but the decision reflects the 
struggle. It had not been altogether easy 
for the apostle to part with the youth, whom 
he might not see again. The whole Epistle 
is full of this strong and yearning affection. 
Thou therefore receive him, Do thou also 
act as becomes a Christian; receive him 
as my son. “ Wonderfully efficacious this 
method for appeasing the anger of Phile- 
mon ! For he was not able to rage or to 
do anything harshly against one whom Paul 
had called Ms own bowels ” (Estius). A, F, 

G, and omit “receive/* as also Tischen- 
dorf. The Revi sed Version omits this clause. 

Ver, 13.— X was Wishing; I would fain 
have kept (Revised Version). The story 
tells itself if we read between the lines; 
What steadfast adherence to principle on the 
part of the apostle, when the help of Onesi- 
mus would have been so welcome to him in 
his wean health, and hisposition as a prisoner I 
Philemon could hardly fail to think more 
favourably of Onesimus, when he saw how 
much importance the apostle attached to 
his services. In the bonds of the gospel, • 
“ Which I am enduring for the sake of the 
gospel ” (see ver. 9) — a variation of phrase 
from ver. 9 (and cf. our Lord’s words, Mark 
viii. 35 ; x. 29). 

Ver. 14. — But without thy mind I would 
do nothing. The “would” of ver. 13 ia 
i$Qv\6y.7]v ; the “would” here is j}d&n<ra. 
The former denoted natural but indetermi- 
nate impulse ; the latter deliberate conclu- 
sion of the will (cf. Rom. vii. 15, 16). Hind ; 
i.e. knowledge and decision. “ Why was he 
unwilling? For many causes. (1) Because 
grave penalties were denounced by Roman 
law upon those who received or retained 
fugitive slaves. (2) That he might not 
seem to keep back something which was 
due. to Philemon, perhaps to his injury; of 
which, perhaps, Philemon might have com- 
plained. (3) Because Onesimus himself 
chose to go back, in order that he might 
show conclusively that he had not embraced 
the Christian religion that he might with- 
draw himself from the power of Ms lawful 
lord. (4) That the gospel might not be by 
; tips means slandered, as if under the pre- 
text of it slaves might withdraw themselves 
with impunity from their lords” (Estius and 
others). Thy benefit — goodness (Revised 
Version)— as it were of necessity, but will* 
ingly. Philemon would not .really have 
Mid the choice of granting or refaring given 
to him, had St. Paul kept Onesimus still at 
Rome, and merely written to inform him of 
the fact. His consent might then fairly have 
been said to be extorted, not freely given. 
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This latter word is an £iro| \ey6pemv 
(unique phrase) so far as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, though it is found in 
Numb. xv. 3 of the LXX., as in Xenophon 
and other classical writers. In Heb. x» 26 
and 1 Pei v, 2 the adverb eicovcrias is found. 

Ver. 15.— -Therefore ; for rthis purpose 
(final cause). Departed for a season. He 
was therefore parted from thee for a time 
(Revised Version). Tor ever; everlastingly 
(accusative, not an adverb). The relation 
of master and slave would have been in any 
case, and would still be, terminated by death. 
But it was now replaced by a new relation 
of Christian brotherhood, which would be 
permanent — a great advantage. So Calvin, 
Grotius, and many others. Meyer’s objec- 
tion does not seem of much weight (compare 
the Ferpetua mancipia of Exod, xxi. 6; 
Deut. xv. 17). Baur thinks that in this 
verse he has reached the core of the Epistle— 
the ethical truth which it seeks to embody 
(but see Introduction: “Authenticity and 
Characteristics ”). 

Y er. 16. — Not now as a servant, hut above 
a servant, a brother beloved. So great a 
difference had his Christian calling and 
profession made to him and to others. Both 
in the flesh and in the Lord. A hysteron 
, proteron, The apostle is pleading on behalf 
of Onesimus this new bond of Christian 
relationship, which was in the Lord , that it 
should bring about a renewed fulness of 
personal relation. In the flesh , because “ in 
the Lord.” 

Ver. 17. — If thou count me therefore a 
partner; if thou boldest me for a friend — by 
our friendship I entreat this . The strongest 
form of entreaty possible to be used, ko:- 
mvla in Acts ii. 42 refers to the Holy 
Communion, and in 1 Cor. x. 16 — 21 par- 
takers of it are plainly called by implication 
Kotvcavoi — partakers , or, as we should say, 
“ communicants.” But here the sense is 
apparently as above ; literally, a partner . 

Ver. 18.— [But] if he hath wronged thee 
[at all]. It would have been needlessly 
irritating to Philemon to go into the details 
of One&Imus’s offences. No doubt St Paul 
had had an account of them from the re- 
pentant youth, hut he had far too much 
tact to occupy himself and Philemon in the 
discussion of details. The hypothetic form 
avoids the whole of these. It suffices that 
he assumes the responsibility of repayment. 
Owes thee anything. As a matter of moral 
right at the bar of conscience. For in a 
secular court the slave could be neither 
debtor nor creditor, properly speaking, as 
against his master. This offence was pro- 
bably embezzlement or purloining while in 
Service. A, C, D*, F, G, K, read (elloga), 
reckon it to me. 

Ver. 19.— I Paul have written — write it 


(Revised Version)— with my own hand, I will 
repay it. Thus St. Paul took upon himself 
legally the repayment of the debt. “ Priori- 
bus verbis proprie eautio [a bailor security] 
continetur: his autem constituti obligatio. 
Hoc Latine dicitur pecuniam constituere : 
de quo titulus est in Digestis CAvaSexecrdai) 
dicunt Grseci ” (Scipid Gentifis). Albeit I 
do not say to thee, etc. ; “ though I do not 
remind thee [while bo saying] that thou 
owest even thyself to me ! ” Philemon owed 
to the apostle that debt of which the obli- 
gation outweighed every other — the help by 
which he had been led out of spiritual 
darkness and brought to the knowledge of 
the truth. St. Paul was (as we must con- 
clude from this allusion) the “spiritual 
father” of Philemon — a phrase he himself 
uses in 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

Ver. 20.— Yea, indeed, brother, let me 
have joy of thee. This word (o vaipnv) is 
from the same root as the word “ Onesimus ” 
and the apostle, more suo 9 relaxing into his 
friendly familiar manner after the grave 
and touching language of the last few verses, 
plays upon the word. Let me haw profit 
of thee— let me have Onesimus of thee. In 
the Lord (comp. 1 Oor. x. 31). The phrase 
is twice repeated in this verse, and is very 
characteristic of St, Paul. But A, 0, D*, 
F, G, I, read en Christo in the second clause. 
& has been altered, %w for secund , ; “ re- 
fresh my heart in Christ ” (Revised Version). 

Ver. 21. — I wrote unto thee; write (Re- 
vised Version; see ver. 19), or perhaps re- 
ferring back, as in ver. 19, to the request in 
ver. 17. The strong, fervid, and repeated 
appeals of the apostle had not been caused 
by distrust of Philemon, nor of their oWn 
efficacy, but were the natural outcome of 
the strong interest he felt in the case 
Onesimus, and the desire he felt to replace 
him in the favour of his master; partly 
also, perhaps, to the warmth and fervour of 
his natural character, which uttered itself 
involuntarily in forcible expressions. 

Ver, 22. — Lodging, There was this one 
additional inducement that could be brought 
to bear upon the mind of Philemon, viz. 
the expectation of speedily seeing him in 
person, and this, in conclusion, he uses. 
“I do not think that the apostle was so 
rich or encumbered with such great pack- 
ages that he needed a lodging prepared 
beforehand, and was not content with a 
narrow dwelling-place, but thought the most 
spacious houses scanty for the accommo- 
dation of his small body; hue that, while 
Philemon was expecting [the apostle] to come 
to him, he would the more do what he had 
requested” (Jerome). Meyer makes much 
of the improbability that St. Paul, starting 
from Rome, should bespeak a lodging in 
Oolosssc. Yet h^uggests that it was per- 
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fectly natural that, starting from Csesarea, 
the apostle should take Cotossm on the road 
to Home. But the one seems almost as pro- 
bable as the other. The apostle, on his 
release, had, so far as we know, no definite 
plans ; the cities of Asia Minor were familiar 
>to him, and he would naturally prepare to 
go wherever the first pressing occasion, that 
of Onesimus, called him. K reads fariedterau 
“ salutes.” 

Vers. 23, 24. — Salute. The salutations 
correspond generally to those with which 
the Epistle to the Oolo§sians closes, but 
they are fuller, as is natural, in the longer 
Epistle. The order is in — 


Colossians : 
Tychicus 
Onesimus 
Aristarchus 
Marcus 
Jesus Justus 
Epaphras 
Lucas 
Demas 


Philemon : 
Epaphras 
Marcus 
Aristarchus 
Demas 
Lucas 


,My fellow-prisoner. The word occurs else- 
where only in Bom. xvi 7, besides the paral- 


lel passage in CoL iv. 10. As to Epaphras, 
see above. Marcus, having once forsaken • 
the apostle (Acts xiii. 13 ; xv. 37 — 39), had 
now returned, and was with him in Rome. 
Aristarchus was “ a Macedonian of Thessa- 
lonica,” and had accompanied St, Paul in 
his memorable’ voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. 
2). Demas was now the “ co-worker ” of 
the apostle at Rome, but at a later period 
he bad departed unto Thessalonica (2 Tim. 
iv. 10), and we know nothing of his subse- 
quent history. Tradition (Epiph., * Han*.,’ 
xli 6) relates that he also apostatized from 
Christianity; but the apostle’s phrase, though 
a strong one, does not necessarily mean this. 
Lucas (see 2 Cor. viii. 18). 

Yer. 25. — The grace. A omits dfuhv. 
Theodoret has appended the following to 
his commentary: “It is fitting that those 
who have obtained the privilege of handing 
on the holy doctrine should so teach ser- 
vants to submit themselves to their lords, 
that through all things Jesus Christ may be 
praised, to whom with the Father and the 
most Holy Spirit belong glory and greatness 
now and always and for ever. Amen.” 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1 — 3. — The hallowing of the ordinary intercourse of life * The salutation . 
Philemon’s house had become a church, and the Church was in his house ; thereby the 
household was made holy. Every household should likewise be made holy by the 
Christian profession and practice of its heads — the master and mistress. A profession 
of religion alone will not have this effect; there must he the daily practice of self- 
restraint, forbearance, Christian charity, and mutual love. Religion not wholly or 
chie% an intellectual or doctrinal belief, though it is founded upon historical facts 
and shaped by the truths of the Creed. It is essentially practical; belief issuing in 
action — <l faith which worketh by love ” (Gal. v. 6 ; Jas. ii. 20 — 22). 

I, HO KIND OF INTERCOURSE BETWEEN CHRISTIANS BUT IS CAPABLE OF BEING- THUS 
hallowed. As c,g. that arising from the relations of husband and ivife (Eph. v. 
25 — 31 ; Titus ii. 4) ; of parents and children (Eph. vi. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 4) ; of masters 
and servants (Eph. vi. 5 — 9; 1 Cor. vii. 21, 22) ; of citizens bound to obey the govern - 
ing power of the state in all things lawful (1 Pet. ii. 13, 14) ; of friends and equals 
(John xiii. 34 ; 1 Cor, viii. 13) ; of rich persons and poor persons, unequal in worldly 
station, but brethren, nothing less than brethren, as they can be nothing more, in 
Christ (Jas. ii. 6—9). 

IL How these relations arb to be hallowed. 1. Speaking generally , by the 
practice of religious principles. But specifically , by restraining the natural selfishness 
of human hearts. Love draws people together ; selfishness separates them — isolates 
each in the pursuing of his own objects : u All seek their own, and not the things which, 
are Jesus Christ’s.” 2. By the endeavour to restrain the tongue from speaking evil 
(Ps. xxxiv. 13). Angry words, retorts reckless of truth and only meaut to wound the 
hearer, scandal, angry and inconsiderate words to dependents, — what frequent occasions 
of sin are these! The tongue is the great medium of social intercourse, and it must 
be brought under control, if that is to be hallowed (Jas. iiL 5, 8). 3. The family 
relation is hallowed especially by family prayer. God dwells in an especial manner 
in. the homes where he has been thus invoked by the family as a whole. Family 
prajef at'once the expression of the Christian character and the means o| preserving 
it and making, it purer. n 

PHILEMON. ** 
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Ver. 3. — The Christian family , The family of Philemon was Christian, doubtless, 
both in profession and practice. Many families at the present day are Christian in 
profession, but not in practice. The family really Christian may be known (like 
the individual) by its fruits (Matt. vii. 20). 

L In it God’s Name is honoured. He is habitually regarded and spoken of 
as the Giver of all the fanrily happiness, and of whatever measure of prosperity it r 
enjoys. The parents have received from him their children as a charge to be brought 
up “ in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Children recognize without hesita- 
tion the duty of obedience as paramount to all self-pleasing (Eph. vi. 1). 

II, In it, therefore, the Law of God is recognized as the guide of life 
by both parents and children. 

III, In it (that is, by its members) the public observances of religion are 

diligently kept. The habits of the household are so arranged as not to put unneces- 
sary hindrance in the way of either the family or servants attending public worship 
at the proper times. Unnecessary labour on Sunday is not required, nor even 
permitted. ■ . 

IV, In it, furthermore, God is willingly entrusted with its destinies, “In 
everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God” (Phil. iv. 6), and, as the correlative of this, w be careful for nothing ; ” 
that is, anxious and distressed about it. These are the rules which have been found 
of sovereign power in the Christian family. 

Y. As the law of God is in it the restraining rule, so the love of God is the 
inspiring motive. “ Followers of God, as dear children ” (Eph. v. 1), not performing the 
mechanical and enforced obedience of the slave, nor even merely the habitual obedi- 
ence which can be instilled by education and training ; but the free, unforced, willing, 
elastic service which is prompted by the love of a child. 

VI. Lastly, in the Christian family charity is taught by precept and by 
example. The voice of slander is not heard in it. The elders are not “ weary in well- 
doing,” and the younger learn (1 John iii. 17) that to help those who have need is to 
have something ‘of the likeness of God, and to act under the direction of God’s good 
Spirit. JS 

Vers. 4, 5. — The constituent parts of acceptable prayer : thanksgiving , intercession , 
personal petitions . 1 . An example of these here, incidentally given, not purposely ^ in 
St, Paul’s practice with regard to Philemon. He was not familiarly known to the 
apostle. Perhaps it was with a certain surprise he learned that the great apostle 
habitually “ made mention of him ” in his prayers. In like manner, many Christian 
are being helped, without their own knowledge, by the prayers of others. The apostle's 
example to be followed . 2. Thanksgiving a necessary part of prayer . “ I thank my 
God.” If this be omitted, we are ungrateful, and so our devotion will not be acceptable 
to God. We must thank God for past mercies bestowed upon us and upon others. 
Our service is not really devotion without this, but the reverse. A want of duty 
towards God therefore' a sin (Ps. cix. 7 ). 3 . Intercession for others , u Making men- 
tion of thee always in my prayers.” This the duty thrown upon us by our Christian 
fellowship. In this the “communion of saints” is shown forth. It is not to be con- 
fined to our immediate connections and friends. Philemon was not intimately known 
to St. Paul, yet he was remembered by him. Prayer without intercession is selfish , 
and therefore unacceptable to God. It may be that their too manifest selfishness 
of tone is the reason that many of our prayers do not obtain from God the answer they 
crave (Isa. L 15). It ought always to embrace the whole Church of Christ, not merely 
that part of it in which we are immediately interested. This would have a reflex 
action upon ourselves, and would tend towards eventual union among us ; for when 
the sympathies of the heart are wide, the sympathies of the intellect will hardly 
remain narrow. 4. Petitions for our personal needs are never likely to be absent from 
our prayers. The danger will be that they should form too large a part of them. 
They need to be restrained and regulated, not indulged. As the Christian grows in 
saintliness, his prayers for self will come to be more and more for spiritual f blessings 
instead of temporal . At length they will be merged in the comprehensive petition Chat 
God’s will may be done in the petitioner, and his Name-glorifTed. 5, To cease analysis. 
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and take a complete view of prayer, we find it to sum up in itself all the sentiments 
•which the human soul should entertain towards its Divine Creator. 

“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed.” 

Therefore gratitude, confidence, affection, hope, anxiety for others or for ourselves, 
penitence, should all in their degree enter into our prayers? But none of these should 
monopolize them. - 

Yers. 5, 6 . — Man glorifying God, Man is created for God’s glory, and finds the 
highest end of his being, therefore, in glorifying him. Pour ways may be dis- 
tinguished in which he does this, 

I. The way of good *>eeds done in his strength, which cause others to glorify 
him. “ Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven” (Matt. v. 16). This is the mode referred 
to here: " That thy' faith may become effectual by the acknowledging of every good 
thing which is in you.” The mutual benevolence of Christians was thus to God’s glory, 
and tended to bring others into the fold. 

II. The way of worship — an ancient, universal, and proper way. Acts of worship 
are directed to God. That they may be really to Ms glory, they must be for God ; 
that is, he must he, not their object merely, but their end (Manton). As far as 
secondary motives prevail in our worship, so far it is for those motives, and not purely 
to God’s glory. The sole element to he reckoned in worship is the earnestness, piety, 
and sincerity of the worshipper. God is no more glorified of necessity by great outward 
beauty and splendour ; he is no less glorified by the barest simplicity, if the devotion 
be equal. The accessories of worship are for man’s help, and to assist man’s feeble and 
purblind view of eternal realities; and are not otherwise to God’s glory than as they 
are fit vehicles of man’s devotion. 

III. The third way of obedience. Man glorifies God when he becomes that 
which God intended him to be. He realizes by obedience the thought of God when he 
said, “Let us make man in our image.” This was lost through the sin of Adam, and 
it is in process of restoration through the obedience of Christ, in individual Christians 
as they successively live upon the earth. 

God is best glorified, therefore, by the obedience of the soul and 
life. Hooker says, u Should you erect to him a temple more magnificent than 
Solomon’s, and load his altars with hecatombs of sacrifices, and make it perpetually 
ritag with psalms and resounding choirs of hallelujahs, it would not be comparably 
so-igreat an honour to him as to convert your own souls into living temples, and make 
them the habitations of his glory and perfection. For he values no sacrifices like that 
of an obedient will, delights in no choir like that of pure and heavenly affections, nor 
hath he in all his creation an ensign of honour so truly worthy of him as that of a 
Divine and God-like soul, a soul that reflects his image, and shines back his own glory 
upon him.” 

Yers, 8—10 . — The religion of Christ a defence of social order , not a disturbing force. 
There have been religions which have been simply, forces of destruction. Moham- 
medanism, when it was first preached, and even to this day, as far as its power extends, 
has the Koran in one hand and the scimitar in the other, and offers but the alternatives 
of conversion, slavery, or death. The actors in the French Devolution of 1789 strove 
to spread their new gospel of liberty, equality, and fraternity at the point of the sword. 
Communism in 1870, and Nihilism since, make war upon all that is old, and desire to 
destroy all existing social organizations to make room for their own schemes. These 
are destructive forces in human nature, and nothing more. 

L The religion of Christ is not itself a secular polity or form of 
government. It does not, therefore, seek to uproot the social order which exists 
in any country. It, indeed, acts upon the individuals which compose the nation, and 
so in course of time transforms from within the institutions of the country. But it 
does attack them from without; and therefore it is compatible with any form of 
government. . 
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II. It exercises no compulsory power, no physical force. It works through the 
will of the person addressed, and leads t but does not compel. That is the characteristic 
method of Christianity. Thus St. Paul would not force the will of Philemon. His 
apostolic authority would have warranted his speaking in a tone of command : “ I might 
he much hold in Christ to enjoin thee that which is convenient.” But he preferred 
to persuade : “ For love’s sake I rather beseech thee.” 

III. The Christian reIigion, therefore, makes hood citizens. “Fear Cod. # 

Honour the king” (1 Pet. ii. 17). It expressly recognizes the ruling powers de facto 
as entitled to obedience, and as the representatives of the Divine principle of authority 
and government (1 Pet. ii. 13) ; as having the right, therefore, to he legally obeyed. 
It inculcates quiet and peaceful conduct, harmless, law-abiding, observant to perform 
contracts and obligations (1 Thess. iv. 11, 12), and directs each to be careful of the 
rights of others (1 Thess. v. 15 ; Phil. ii. 4). These are the characteristics of its true 
followers; and in all its system it keeps in mind the great objects of promoting peace 
and unity, of qualifying its people by the elevation of their personal characters for the 
fullest measure of liberty, and at length of eternal happiness. It is the surest defence 
of nations. . 

Yer. 11. — Ungodly men are unprofitable to themselves and to others, L Is sin, 
then, profitable to the sinner ? Whether the pleasures of sense or the possessions 
and honours of the world have prompted him to sin, it will be found that they alike 
issue in vanity and vexation. Should the desires not be satisfied, then the discontented 
appetite -thirsts for more, and renders the man unhappy. If it be satisfied, yet it is a 
satisfaction of weariness, not contentment (Bom. vi. 21), and there is a sting of shame 
in the recollection of such pleasures. 

II. “The wages of sen is death” (Horn. vi. 23)— a penalty which must neces- 
sarily outweigh, any apparent profit or pleasure arising from sin, however great it can 

• he supposed to he. “ What shall a man give [or, £ receive ’] in exchange for his soul ? ” 
(Mark viii. 3d, 37). Sin were unprofitable if we should only consider the ultimate 
consequences of exhaustion and satiety which it has on the sinner. When the judg- 
ment of God is taken into account, it becomes absolute and manifest, folly. Two facts 
to. be borne in mind : (1) man is accountable for what he does ; and (2) he has an immor- 
tality of future existence in which to hear the penal consequences of his doings. Could 
the sinner have but a single sight of the awful fires of hell, he could never again dhubt 
whether the sin which leads men thither were in any sense of the word profitable to 
any human being. 

III. Is the sinner, then, profitable to others? He is. rendered unprofitable^ 
others in so far as he is given up into the power of sin. Onesimus had been “unprofit- 
able ” (ver. 11) in time past to Philemon, because, under the influence of sinful motives 
(we do not know of what precise kind), he had sought dishonestly his own interest, not 
his master’s. The dishonest person will cheat his master or employer; the deceitful 
person will deceive others ; and they are thus “ unprofitable 99 in various ways to those 
who are brought into communication with them. Onesimus bad become Christian , and 
his unprofitableness bad disappeared. He was transformed by the grace of God. Self- 
seeking, dishonesty, untruthmlness, need not thenceforth he looked for from him 
(although these were the usual vices of the slave). Be would be able to be trusted , and 
therefore he was profitable. See the influence of Christian motives. He would be 
faithful to Philemon as to others, kind, preferring others to himself (Phil ii. 3, 4). 

Ver. 15.— Treasures in heaven. L Christians have the promise, not only of the 
life THAT now is, but of that which is to come. (1 Tim. iv. 8.) Philemon had had 
before a legal property in Onesimus, which was, however, temporary, because it neces- 
sarily ended at latest with the life of either man. But in gaining the tie of Christian 
fellowship with him, he obtained an interest in him which would endure permanently ; 
and so Philemon had, in a sense, “ received him for ever.” 

II. This is therefore a typical instance. The world has only temporal and 
temporary treasures to offer ; religion has eternal and abiding ones. “ The things that 
are seen are temporal, hut the things which are not seen are eternal w (2 Cor. iw.JL8) ; 
the one haf time for its sphere of action, and is bounded by tjjme ; the other has eternity* 
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III. Spiritual gifts and blessings are begun in this world, but will not be 
fully possessed by the blessed until after the final judgment. They are an inheritance— 
“treasures in heaven” The Christian, as he “grows in grace,” possesses more and 
more completely : 1. Love and subjection towards God . 2. Love, sympathy, and for- 
giveness tovjards his neighbour . 8. Watchfulness and self-control over himself The 

■> apostle enumerates these spiritual blessings without classification (Gal. v. 23), as “love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” The 
sum and substance and crown of them all is righteousness — an approximation, by the 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit of God, to the ideal of perfect manhood; that is, 
“ to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ” (see Eph. iv. 13). And this 
righteousness prepares the soul for the presence of God (Luke xvii. 21). While other 
treasures, therefore, are '•possessions of the body , or at most of the mind , “ treasures in 
heaven ” belong to the soul, that is, to the immortal and permanent part of man's 
nature, and are to be valued accordingly. 

IV. HOW ETERNAL BLESSINGS ARE TO BE DESIRED AND SOUGHT FOR. 1. In prefer- 
ence to all other things, because of their greater importance. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God ” (Matt. vi. 33), and also vers. 19, 20, “ Lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven,” etc, 2. With all earnestness. “ Strive to enter in ” (Luke xiii. 24), as men 
who are so much in earnest as to be “ violent ” (Matt, xi, 12). 3. By the practice of 
graces given : oi faith (2 Pet. i. 5), of charity * and almsgiving (1 Tim. vi. 18, 19), of the 
knowledge of the Saviour and of heavenly things (2 Pet. iii. 18). 

V. The Christian has the guarantee of God himself that his hopes for eternal 
happiness shall not be disappointed (2 Tim. i. 12 ; 1 Pet. iv. 19). 

Ter. 16. — Christianity not permanently compatible with slavery as an institution . 
I. It FOLLOWS FROM THE CONSIDERATION OF CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD that, although it 

finds many slaves, yet it shall gradually raise them to a state of freedom. It Irees 
their souls at once. They become “the Lord’s freemen” (1 Cor. vii. 22), and the 
body cannot always remain bound when the soul is free. Thus, though it does not cut 
down the tree (of slavery), it severs the roots, and a state of slavery cannot therefore 
permanently flourish aniong Christians. 

jJL This is also the teaching of history. It was an age of slavery in which this 
Epistle was written. Europe and Asia were occupied by an immense population of 
slaves, far outnumbering the free persons. In the province of Attica alone there were 
Jour hundred thousand slaves and only thirty-one thousand freemen. In Corinth 
there were four hundred and sixty thousand slaves. It was not uncommon in Rome 
(Where the apostle was at the time of writing) for one rich man to possess as many as 
ten or even twenty thousand slaves. They cultivated the fields; they monopolized 
all the trades. It was an age of slavery. Into this state of society the gospel of Christ 
came. It did not, indeed, propose to break the bonds of all slaves, and reach the king- 
dom of God through social convulsion and much bloodshed. Its propagators did not 
preach a servile revolt. 

III. It PROPOSED NOT A TEMPORAL but a spiritual freedom to its followers. It 
recognized all alike as immortal beings. There was one Church for all, whether bond 
or free; and the same sacraments in which all should participate. Other forms of 
religion had. treated the slave as a chattel; this alone regarded him as a man. It 
raised into activity the moral powers of his nature. Pie had been managed by the fear 
of punishment merely. But the' gospel spoke to him of moral differences in conduct — 
of right and wrong ; it awoke in his soul an inspiring hope. It predicted a day of 
judgment, in which the difference between a good and evil life should have the most 
momentous consequences to each individual. Thus it transformed the slave altogether. 
He began to look before and after ; to raise his thoughts, his hopes, and his voice to 
heaven ; and to understand what was the “liberty wherewith Christ had made him 
[though a slave] free ” (Gal. v. 1), even “ the glorious liberty of the children of God” 
(Rom. via, 21). 

IV. TO THE MASTER ALSO THE VERY SAME ENDS WERE PROPOSED. He, too, Was to 
ror* the Bame Christian course with his slave, guided by the same principles, helped 


by the same hopes, and^nstrained by. the same sanctions. A similar object soon pro- 
duced a similarity ef character and a similarity of (Christian) character brought about 
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sympathy of feeling. In the rising tide of Christian fellowship the worst hardships of 
slavery melted away, even long before it was formally abolished. It became an 
anachronism, a relic of a vanished and gone-by condition of things. 

V. And as it was in the first period of the gospel, so it ^ has been since. 
There have been periods when circumstances had brought about partial revivals of the 
spirit of slavery. But the working of the principles of the gospel have proved irrecon- • 
cilahle as ever with slavery, and has either brought it to an end or cast it out. Take, 
for example, the civil war in America. 

Yer, 16. — The brotherhood of all Christians . Onesimus, before his conversion to the 
faith, was the servant of Philemon; and afterwards, though he did not cease to be his 
servant, yet he became something more, viz. his brother in^Christ Jesus. We may 
learn from this — 

I. That the Christian religion does not take away the difference of ranks 
and conditions, nor regard them as unlawful. The Apostle Paul instructs 
masters how to behave towards servants, and servants towards masters (Eph. vi. 5, 9) ; 
governors how to conduct themselves towards the governed (Bom- xii. 8), and the 
governed towards their superiors; and thereby acknowledges each state as lawful. 

II. Yet these differences are accidental, and consistent with an essential 
equality of all Christians. The gospel considers all Christians (as they are in the 
sight of God) without reference to their rank and station, their wealth or poverty, and 
classes them on moral considerations alone. “ The poor man hath the Word of God 
offered unto him, read unto him, and preached unto him as well as the rich ; he hath 
the sacraments of God provided for him as well as for them that are of high place ; 
he may pray unto God as freely, as comfortably, as cheerfully, as the great men of 
the earth ; and he hath a gracious promise to he heard and respected as well as they. 
Though thou farest hardly and meanly at home, yet God hath prepared thee a feast, and 
biddeth thee to his table richly furnished and plentifully stored with all provision. 
Though thou do not get up and down in silks and velvets, and hast no gorgeous attire 
to put on, yet God hath provided thee a better garment— he giveth thee his own Son to 
put on, and clotheth thee with his righteousness ” (W. Attersoll). 

III. The consideration that their servants and inferiors in station have an ^ual 

portion in Christ and in the means of salvation ought to be an instruction to those 
highly placed in this world to show mildness and consideration, patience, and even 
meekness to their INFERIORS and servants. Their advantages are great ; thgj; 
ought not to abuse those advantages by treating unfairly those who are committee™ 
their charge (Jas. v. 8, 4). * 

IV. The responsibility of the rich man for the poor. The higher his rank 
above others, the more humble and unassuming should he be ; for his obligations also 
are great: 44 For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required” 
(Luke xii. 48). His authority, his influence, his example, must needs produce good or 
evil effects on others, and for these he will be held responsible in the judgment. 

Yer. 19 .—Spiritual benefits the most valuable of all Since St. Paul had (as it 
appears) won to the embracing of the faith of Christ a3 well Philemon himself as 
Onesimus his slave, he rightly reminds him, a*s his first and most powerful argument, 
that Philemon owes himself and his very life (that is, the life of his soul) to him. 

I. He does not sum up this obligation. He leaves it to the conscience of Philemon 
to consider how much he was indebted. It was, perhaps, incommensurable with the 
favour he was asking. But it is clear that such an obligation must exceed every other. 
A man’s self is more valuable than his lands or his goods (Job ii. 4). It is therefore a 
lifelong obligation that men are under to those who have been to them the instruments 
- of great spiritual benefits, and one not capable of being fully discharged. So it is said, 

<c Horn beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
.that publisheth peace !” (Isa. Hi. 7 ; Rom. x. 15). St. Paul hears witness that the 
' Galatians, whose spiritual father He was, regarded nothing as being too good or too 
>. mostly to show their affection for him (iv. 14, 15); and he lays down in 1 *Co£ Ik. II 
4 hat the spiritual benefits of which he had been the mean&%ere supreme in kind to 
^ny possible carnal recompense, * * 
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II. Spiritual' benefits are indeed the gifts of God and the effects of his 
grace; but be uses the services of men, and particularly of his ministers, in the dis- 
pensing of them. “ It is better to help our friends to recover lost grace than lost 
money ” (Thomas Aquinas). And those who receive them rightly will be suitably 
grateful 

III. Spiritual benefits the host valuable, because the soul of man is his most 
precious possession (Mark viii, 36, 37). The life of the soul is impaired and at length 
wholly lost by sin ; but is regained and strengthened by Divine grace. 1 . The soul is 
more noble than earth or heaven ; for of these the one is for its temporary habitation, 
the other for its eternal one. 2. It hears the image of God . It is like the piece of 
silver in the parable (Luke xv« 8), for which, when lost, such diligent search was made. 
The heavens were created with a word, but the redemption of the soul needed the 
incarnation of Christ, -send his death upon the cross. 3. Hence its value, and the 
corresponding value of a service rendered to it — a value so great as not to be capable 
of being expressed (e.y.) in money. 

IV. It is incommensurate with temporal things. So St. Paul does not give the 
sum of it. The f reedom of Onesimus was a service in the spiritual sphere . It was a 
benefit to Onesimus himself ; and, if he were employed as St. Paul proposed (ver. 13), 
in the service of the Church, might be the means of good to many other souls. 

V. It was a fitting pledge, therefore, of the gratitude of Philemon. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1, 2. — The sceptre of love. “Fellow-labourer . . . fellow-soldier.” These are 
terms expressive of the spirit of St. Paul. He was not only an ecclesiastic, speaking 
ex-cathedra, so as to have dominion over men’s faith. He was a brother amongst 
brethren; he ruled by force of character and by depth of love; he addresses them in 
words which had not then degenerated into a formula : “ Dearly beloved.” 

I. Common work. “ Fellow-labourer.” For Paul believed in work — in hard work. 
He had “journeys oft ; ” he returned to confirm the faith of the disciples. He worked in 
sorrow of brain and sweat of heart, and sometimes in sweat of brow. 

IL Common conflict. “Fellow-soldier.” For all through the ages the Christian 
has* a battle to fight — within himself, and with the world and the flesh and the devil. 
Men are sustained by the sight of' men nobler than themselves risking life and health. 
In the Crimean War, when a young officer headed his troops, running by their side in 
■*****%$ heat of the conflict, a private remarked, “ There runs ten thousand a year ! ” Paul 
did not direct a campaign from afar; he did not do the dainty work, and leave others 
to hard fare and dungeons. He “ fought a good fight,” and in that fight he fell, to be 
crowned with honour hereafter. How inspiring, therefore, -would such a $aan be to 
other apostles — “ a fellow-soldier ” ! — W. M. S. 

Ver. 4. — Love's outcome in prayer. “ Making mention of thee always in my prayers.” 
We may judge of the reality of our affection by the current of oar thoughts. Do 
we find them tending towards some absent friends daily? Then we have evidence 
that ours is not the superficial love that can live only in the presence of its object. 
With the Christian thought turns to prayer. There on the throne of the universe is 
One who can best befriend our dearest friends. 

I. There was blessedness in the experience. “ I thank my God, making 
mention,” etc. It was not a prayer touched with sorrow for Philemon, Apphia, and 
Arehippus, or with anxiety about their faith and character. It was the prayer of one 
who rejoiced that the Christ above could keep them from falling. 

II. There was purpose in the prayer. Paul remembers its subject-matter. 

When he heard of their love and faith towards the Lord Jesus, he prayed that their 
faith might not be merely personal or selfish, but that their religion might be, in the 
modern speech, “ altruistic,” which is “ otherism ” as opposed to “ selfism.” Paul 
prayed that the communication of their faith might be effectual, that the light might 
shiqe $n others so as to guide them , that the fountain might flow into other hearts so 
as to refresh them, — W.jkL S. * 
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Vers. 9, 10. — Love’s motive-power. “ For love’s sake I rather beseech thee . . . 
for my sou Onesimus.” Onesimus was a slave — one who in past times had been, as 
was natural, unmoved by any inspiration to good service — and was “unprofitable.” 
He had been begotten again through the ministry of Paul, and now that he sends him 
back, he tells Philemon that the new Divine life in him will make him faithful, earnest, 
and tc profitable.” r 

I, Truth triumphs in time. Slavery did not fall at once, nor was polygamy c 
destroyed at once. Revolution would have been the cost of any such attempt* Paul 
left the cross to do its mighty work. The spirit of the gospel made slavery and 
polygamy alike impossible, because the cross destroys self, teaches us that we are not- 
our own, and emancipates all who are oppressed through a love which gives itself for 

< thers ii stead of holding them in bondage. 

II. Love is the supreme comm axe. He will not enjoirfT Men resist orders and 
commands. They find excuses for inaction, and their pride is hurt. But when love 
intreats, and when that love is like that of Paul the aged, and Paul a prisoner, and 
Paul to whom Philemon owed his own self (ver. 19), we need not wonder that love won 
the day ; so Onesimus would be received back as a servant (a bond-servant), “ but above 
a servant, a brother beloved.'” — W. M. S. 

Vers. 19, 20 .—Personal obligation. “ Thine own self.” This is more than all 
else. We can call nothing “our own” but “the self.” We are not rich in what we 
have, but in what we are. All things, houses, estates, lands, are outside us. The self 
is all. 

I. Indebtedness oe Philemon. Philemon owed Ms spiritual conversion, all the 
rich inheritance in the soul, to the ministry of Paul ; and he delicately enough reminds 
Mm of this in an indirect form of speech, “ Albeit I do not say to thee how thou owesfc 
up to ‘me even thine own self.” It is one of those touches which show what a true 
gentleman St. Paul was. There is more than claim of right to counsel Mm, viz. the 
modest reminder that, if need be, he would repay any loss that Philemon might have 
sustained through the detention by Paul of Onesimus. 

II. Expectation concerning him. “Let me have joy of thee in the Lord.” 

“ Refresh me.” What by ? That which alone can rejoice the heart of a true father in 
the gospel, viz. Christ’s own Spirit in Christ’s disciples. The gospel was to be spjead, 
not alone by eloquence or erudition, but by Christ’s own religion alive and in action 
in all who confessed his Name. — W. M, S. 

Ver. 22. — 'Needful preparation. “Prepare me ... a lodging,” Their prayers^fxe"^’ 
hoped would open the door for him to come and see them. He knew that the golden 
key of prayer had opened many doors closed as fast as bis own. 

I. A lodging seems all he ever had. And not always had he that. A prison 
can scarcely be called a lodging— for, in one sense, when we lodge we have protection 
and rest, and are at liberty in our onward journey in life. This man gave up friends, 
country, home, for Christ’s sake, and now he is completing his course and gives up dear 
life itself. Will he ever have this lodging ? No ; it is the time of Ms first imprison- 
ment ; he is treated as a malefactor, and we know what his end will be. 

II. His next lodging-place will be the grave. But, in one sense, the idea that 
we associate with this resting-place was not fulfilled in his life. His death was probably 
one by the lions, or the executioner’s axe, or the cross, which would leave even his 
poor body a prey to cruel bands. 

III. His lodging was to give place to home. Soon now, very soon, his words 
were fulfilled, “I have finished my course, , . . henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness.” Here the- volume of his life, illustrated with so many etchings 
from his own hands of Ms pains, forsakements, temptations, and tribulations, now comes 
to a close. “ Finis ” is written upon all. Yet it is not Vale , vale , in sternum vale : 
that we inscribe upon his aims and hopes. No; it is the catacomb motto, In pace ; 
for henceforth he enjoys the immortal reward, the great peace : he is at rest in Hod. — 
W. M. S. 

c ‘ ' t:$ 0 9 , 

Vers. 1 — &-~~The address and salutation , This^strict^private letter, which ha# 
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been well called “ the polite Epistle/' carries upon the face of it a clear explanation of 
its contents. 

I. The writes op the Epistle. 44 Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” He does not 
describe himself as an apostle, for there was no need here to assert his authority, but 
as a prisoner, to bespeak the sympathy of Philemon. He was not a prisoner for crime, 
but for the cause of Christ, and therefore 44 not ashamed of his chain.” Several of his 
weightiest Epistles were written in prison, as if to show that “the Word of Grod was 
not bound.” He associates with himself in the address, hut with a separate title, the 
name of “ Timothy our brother,” who was known to the Colossians (Col. 5. 1), and 
now in sympathy with himself respecting the object of this Epistle. 

II. The persons to whom the Epistle was addressed. 1. 44 Unto Philemon our 
"beloved, and fellow-worker P (I) He was probably a native of Colossaa, for his slave 
Onesimus belonged to<T(CoL iv. 9). (2) He was a convert of the apostle (ver. 19). 
(3) He was an evangelist. (4) He was a person of mark at Colossi; for the Church 
gathers in his house; he is able to “refresh the hearts of the saints” both with temporal 
and spiritual mercies. (5) It is a sign of the apostle's humility that he places Philemon 
on an equality with himself as “a fellow- worker.” Love bound the two servants of 
Christ closely together. 2. 44 Apphia <mr sister” This name occurs in many Phrygian 
inscriptions. (1) She was probably the wife of Philemon. The apostle addresses her 
because, as the mistress of the household, her consent would be necessary to the 
reception of Onesimus on a new footing. (2) She was a true child of God; for she is 
addressed as “a sister” of the apostle. -Therefore Philemon and Apphia were not 
unequally yoked together. (3) Mark how ready the apostle is to recognize the graces 
of the saints, and especially to acknowledge the true place of woman in her household. 
3. 44 Arckippus our fellow-soldier.” (1) He was probably the son of this worthy pair. 
(2) He was a minister of the gospel either at Colossi or Laodieea (Col. iv. 7); for he is 
called 44 our fellow-soldier,” as Epaphroditus is called 44 a soldier of Jesus Christ.” The 
title suggests the idea of conflict and hard service for the truth, with a view to Anal 
victory. 4. 44 The Church in thy house” This does not mean merely the private 
family of Philemon, though the object of the Epistle has the look of being a matter of 
strictly private concernment; but the assembly of Christians who met for worship 
under Philemon’s roof. The restoration of Onesimus to his home under new relations 
would he a matter of profound interest and significance to the whole Church at Colossal 

to. The salutation “Grace to you, and peace, from God our Lather and the 
Lord Jesus Christ ” (see homiletical hints on Eph. L 2). — T. C. 

Yers. 4 — 7. — Becognition of the Christian character and services of Philemon. This 
■% after the apostle’s usual manner. 

I. The thanksgiving. “I thank my God always, making mention of thee in my 
prayers,” 1. Though it is not unlawful to praise mm for their graces or virtues , Cod 
is first to he thanked as ihi Author of these dispositions . 44 We rejoice [or, 4 boast ’] in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ” (Bom. v. 11), It is the privilege of the believer to 
speak of God as “my God,” according to the tenure of the covenant: 44 I will be thy 
God.” Therefore the apostle says, “ Whose I am, and whom I serve” (Acts xxviL 23)** 
2. The occasion of his thanksgiving . “ Making mention of thee in my prayers.” life, 
mingled with his daily prayers. (1) Though [a prisoner, the apostle had constant 
opportunities for secret devotion. (2) He was always mindful of others in. his supplica- 
tions. Many have no secret prayer; others pray only for themselves; the apostle prays 
for others. The saints had an individual place in the apostle’s heart. (3) It is right 
to pray even for those who are the subjects of thanksgiving. The saints are not 
perfect, and therefore need to be prayed for, that they may enjoy a more abundant life 
in Christ Jesus (John x. 10). 

II. The cause or reason op the thanksgiving. “Hearing of thy love and of the 
faith which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward all the saints.” 1. A good 
report extols God's Name and recommends religion , 44 By it the ancients obtained 
a good report ” (Heb. xi. 3). 2, Good men love to hear, as well as report, the praises of 
good mm. 3. We ought to pray fervently for those who enjoy the greatest graces . 4. 
The graces of Philemon were faith in Christ and love to the saints. (1) These graces, 
though distinguished ftom one another, never exist separately. “ Faith *worketh by 
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love,” and never -without it. Love proceeds from faith, even love to the saints (1 Thess. , 
ii. 3). (2) The Object of faith is the Lord Jesus Christ; therefore it is called the faith 
of Jesus Christ (Bom. iii. 26). Faith, as an act of the understanding, sees Christ, and, 
as an act of. will, trusts in him for eternal life. (3) The objects of love are the saints. 
Christ is to be loved in the saints, who are to be loved ^ next to Christ. All the 
saints are to be loved, no matter what their character, disposition, or talents. 

III. The object or purport of the apostle’s prayer. “ That the fellowship of ' 
thy faith may become effectual in the knowledge of every good thing which is in you 
unto Christ.” 1. The fellowship ref erred to the kindly offices of sympathy and charity 
which were the offspring of Philemon's faith. The apostle’s prayers had in view the 
furtherance of Philemon’s faith on its practical side. Faith is a bountiful grace, and is 
communicative in its very nature. 2. The energetic operation of faith (1) glorifies 
God; (2) refreshes the saints; (3) stops the mouths of malicidfe men*; (4) and attests 
the true character of the saints even in the society of hypocrites. 3. The drift of d 
practical faith is towards a fuller knowledge and appreciation of good in Christian men. 
u The knowledge of the result and the reward of faith manifesting itself in deeds of 
love.” Insight springs from obedience. 4. The growth of faith in its upward tendency 
is “ unto Christ,” as its Goal and final Besting-place, depending as it does upon union 
with him, and tending to intensify the experience of that union. 

IV. The motive for the apostle’s thanksgiving. “ For I had great joy and 
consolation in thy love, because the bowels of the saints have been refreshed by thee, , 
brother.” 1. Whatever causes joy and consolation is just ground for thanksgiving. 

“ For what thanksgiving can we render ^gain unto God for you, for all the joy where- 
with we joy for your sakes before our God ?” (1 Thess. iii. 9): Thanks ever be to that 
God who fills our hearts u with food and gladness.” The Apostle John found bis joy in 
learning that bis children walked in truth (2 John 4). 2. The proofs of Philemon's 
love to the saints . (1) The apostle rejoices in a love which carries blessings to others 
rather than himself. (2) The saints ought to be refreshed in several ways, (a) By- 
words of consolation, which we can easily extract from the promises of our Lord in the 
Word. (5) By our deeds of charity. So the apostle himself was u oft refreshed ” by 
Onesiphorus during his long imprisonment, (c) By our prayers for the afflicted saints. 
(3) The motives that prompt to this compassionate dealing with the saints are (a) 
that we herein imitate God, “ who comforteth those who are cast down ” (2 Cor. i.-4) ; 
(b) we refresh the bowels of Christ himself; Cc) God will not forget our labour of 
love (1 Thess. 1. 3).— T. C. 

Yers. 8 — 11. — Appeal by entreaty rather than command . The apostle here ent^riT 
on the main subject of his letter, and introduces it with a singular mixture of courtesy, 
affection, and authority. 

I. It is sometimes wise to forego the exercise of authority. w Wherefore, 
though I have all boldness in Christ to enjoin thee that which is befitting, yet for love’s 
sake I rather beseech thee.” 1. Ministers possess authority. They are required to 
speak with authority. 44 Charge them that are rich that they he not high-minded.” 
2. Their authority is not in their own name , hut in that of Christ “ I have all 
boldness in Christ.” They are but servants in the Church, as Moses was (Heb. iii. 5) ; 
“not having dominion over our faith, but helpers’ of our joy” (2 Cor. I 24); for it is 
the authority of ambassadors (2 Cor. v. 20). 3. There are limits to this authority . 

“To enjoin thee that which is befitting.” This follows from the fact that Christ gives 
the command. He can only command that which is befitting. Thus it is right for a 
believer to do even more than strict law would demand, for he must do what reason 
and propriety dictate. 

II It is the delight as well as the wisdom of ministers to use entreaty 
rather than command. 1. Ministers often wisely forego their right in prosecuting 
their Master’s work Christians likewise find it needful to forego the use of things 
, lawful, because their use would be inexpedient. They must not 44 abuse their liberty ” 
or “hinder the gospel” (1 Cor. ix. 12, 18). 2. Love is the principal motive to prompt 
to this action. “ Yet for love’s sake I rather beseech thee.” Hot the love of the apostle 
to Philemon, nor the love of Philemon to him, but love absolutely as a principle Sell 
in highest regard by all Christians. It is love that ^seeketiPnot her own” 3. An 
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entreaty derives added weight from the age and sufferings of kin} who offers it “ Bein^ 
such a one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of Jesus Christ.” (1) Reverence 
5s due to age. It is “ a crown of glory when it is found in the way of righteousness.” 
The apostle was not now old, as the years of a life are reckoned, but he bore the signs 
of age in exhaustion and weariness and cares. (2) Ministers are to be regarded with 
peculiar respect and sympathy on account of their afflictions. The apostle was now a 
- prisoner at Rome for the sake of Christ — “an ambassador 3h bonds.” 

III. The object of the apostle’s entreaty. “I beseech .thee for my child whom 
I have begotten in my bonds, Onesimus.” 1. Onesimus was the runaway slave of 
Philemon of Colossi, who had made his way to Rome, and come into contact with the 
apostle during his imprisonment. 2. He was a convert of the apostle . (1) The apostle 
was the instrument of his conversion at Rome. (2) Ministers ought to use private and 
casual opportunities of^oing good to others. (3) Though the apostle was a prisoner, 
the Word of God was not bound. (4) God often sweetens the afflictions of his ministers 
by special favours. 3. His conversion became manifest by his better life . “Who was 
aforetime unprofitable to thee, but now is profitable to thee and to me.” (1) Good men 
may have bad servants. This Onesimus had been unprofitable, not only as a pilferer, 
but as an idler. The example of his godly master and mistress had no influence upon 
his conduct. (2) Conversion always results in a change of social character. It makes 
people conscientious in the discharge of all duties incident to their calling. Onesimus 
was henceforth “profitable” both to Philemon and the apostle, (a) He was profitable 
to the apostle. Religious servants are the most profitable. Onesimus gave new joy 
to the apostle by his conversion, while be waited on him, no doubt, in the ministry of 
private service and kindness. It is not enough that a sinner cease to do evil ; he must 
learn to do well. We see in Onesimus the practical side of the apostle’s counsel,. “ Let 
him that stole steal no more, but let him rather work with his hands that which is 
good ” (Eph. iv. 28). (b) He was profitable to Philemon, in so far as he, in Philemon’s 
stead, did that service to the apostle which his master would have readily done if it 
had been in his power. He would be yet more profitable to his master in the spirit and 
conditions of his new service, on his return back to Colossae. — T. C. 

Yers. 12—16. — The motives that prompted the apostle to send bach Onesimus to his 
master. I. He did send him back, “ Whom I have sent back to thee in his own 
person, that is, my very heart.” 1, Onesimus did not return of his own accord . He 
might, perhaps, have had some not unnatural misgivings as to the character of the 
__ reception he would meet with as a returned slave who had acted a dishonest part, and 
u:\ght have been ashamed besides to appear again in a community where his misdeeds 
fcad been made known. 2. The apostle recognized Philemon's right to the restored 
services of his fugitive slave. The gospel does not abolish civil rights. The conversion 
of Onesimus did not secure his manumission. Yet the gospel planted principles in 
society which in due time abolished slavery everywhere. “ Wast thbu called being a 
bond-servant? care not for it: but if thou canst become free, use it rather” (1 Cor. 
vii. 21). 3. He did not even wait till he had received an answer from Philemon as to 
the terms in which Onesimus would be received bach into the Colossian household . He 
sent Onesimus at once in charge of his two letters, namely, that to the Oolossian saints 
and that to Philemon himself. 4. Yet the apostle acted in the whole matter with the 
deepest affection for the poor bondservant. He speaks of him as “his own heart.” 
What account Christianity makes of the meanest classes of society! 

II. The apostle’s explanation of his conduct and motives in the ^hole 
transaction. 1. His first feeling was to retain Onesimus about his person to do Mm 
the service that Philemon himself would have gladly done. He had now become 
profitable, according to the happy significance of his name. But it was not for the 
apostle to interfere with another man’s servant. 2. The true cause of Ms sending 
Onesimus was that he would do nothing without the consent of his master. “But 
without thy mind would I do nothing.” But the motive that prompted this determina- 
tion was that “ thy goodness should not be as of necessity, but of free will.” If the 
apostle had kept Onesimus for the sake of the benefit to be derived from his personal 
ration, the whole transaction would have worn a semblance of constraint. We 
have no right to extort d>ftnefits from our friends against their will. 3. TMrprovidmiicd 
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aspect of the matter. ■* For perhaps he was therefore parted from thee for a season, 
that thou shouldest have him for ever.” (1) Nothing in this statement extenuates 
the misdeeds of Onesimus, which God overruled for good. (2) The acts of the meanest 
individual in society are included in the sphere of Bivine providence. (3) God makes 
up for the losses of his saints in his own time and way. Philemon has his once 
unfaithful servant restored fio him on an entirely new footing of advantage. (4) The 
restoration of the fugitive slave is to an eternal relationship. The earthly tie is* 
sundered by death, but grace gives an eternity to the holy relationships of earth. 
4. The new relation established between master and servant “Not now as a servant, 
but above a servant, a brother beloved, most of all by me, but more than most of all 
by thee, in the flesh and in the LotcI” The apostle does not say, “ not a servant,” 
but “not as a servant;” for grace did not abrogate the old tie of master and servant. 
(1) The brotherhood of saints is common to all the relationships -of life. Philemon and 
Onesimus are now brethren beloved. (2) Pious servants are to be more regarded, as 
they are more faithful, than servants without religion. (3) There are none dearer to 
ministers than their converts. (4) There was a double obligation to duty on Philemon’s 
part corresponding to the double tie— -that of the flesh and that of the Spirit — by which 
he was now connected with Onesimus. — T. C. 

Yer. 17. — The plea of Christian fellowship. The apostle here directly puts his 
request, “If then thou countest me a partner, receive him as myself/ 5 He regards 
Philemon as a partner in faith and love and life. It is a recurrence to an old 
argument, u If there be any fellowship qf the Spirit, . . . fulfil ye my joy*” 

L The fellowship of believers. It subsists in the fellowship with the Father and 
the Bon, and derives all its force therefrom. (1 John i. 3*) That fellowship implies 
that all saints have a common Father (Eph. iv, 6), a common elder Brother (Heb. ii. 11), 
a common inheritance (Eph. ii. 19; Bev. i. 9), a common grace (Phil. i. 7), a common 
suffering (1 Oor. xii. 26 ; Heb. x. 33, 34). The Holy Spirit is the Author and the 
Power of this fellowship (2 Cor. xiii. 13), as love is the “ bond of perfection ” (Col. iii. 
14). Thus believers become of “one heart and one soul.” 

II. The plea founded upon this fellowship, “ Beceive him as myself.” 1* It 
is a genuine plea; for the apostle elsewhere says, “If there be any fellowship of the 
Spirit . . . look not every man on his own things, hut every man also on the things of 
others 55 (Phil. ii. 4). “ Love seeketh not her own,” 2. Onesimus was now a partner 
as well as the apostle. Therefore, as the old Puritan says, “ Love me, love my partner : * 
one partner receives another, even for a partner’s sake.” If Philemon loves" Christ jp** 
the apostle, why not in Onesimus? “Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of these 
little ones, ye have done it unto me” (Matt. xxv. 40). We are to love Christ in tfie 
meanest of his servants, — T. 0. 

Yers. 18, 19 .—The apostle's frank acceptance of pecuniary responsibility for Onesimus. 
The injured master might plead that it was enough for him to forbear punishing his 
unfaithful servant, hut the injuries he had received put it out of his power to replace 
him in his household. ; 'xv-:-.; ■ ■ 

■ I. There is here an acknowledgment of the wrong done by the now penitent 
slave. “If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, put that to mine account.” 
It is evident that Onesimus had frankly confessed his misdeeds to the apostle. 1* Mark 
the mild language in which the apostle describes them. He does not say that Onesimus 
robbed his master, as he diet not wish either to hurt the feelings of the slave or to 
irritate the feelings of the master; but simply speaks of a wrong done, of a possible 
debt incurred. If a sinner is penitent, why should his old sins or follies be thrown in 
his teeth ? 2. Restitution in case of civil injury is a first thing. It is one of the most 
practical proofs of repentance. 

II. There is a responsibility assumed for the debt of Onesimus. “Put that to 
mine account : I Paul write it with mine own hand, 1 will repay it.” The apostle here 
puts his name, as it were, at the foot of the bond. 1* It was an act of self-sacrificing 
consideration for Onesimus , as if the apostle would remove every possible obstacle to 
the restoration of the penitent slave to his Colossian home. 2. Yet it is m putTts to 
imply thafFHtmon would hardly exact ike debt „ 
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III. Thebe is the statement on a much larger counter-claim. “Not to say to 
thee that thou owest to me even thine own self besides.” 1. It was a true claim. The 
apostle had been the instrument of Philemon’s conversion. 2. It teas an overpowering 
claim . The blessing that accrues to a man from Ms conversion cannot be weighed in 
the’ balance against all a man’s property. 8. There ought to he mercy in the exaction of 
debts. This is implied in the nature of the apostle’s appeal, Onesimus was utterly 

* unable to make restitution, and, if the apostle became his surety, it was with an 
implied wish that Philemon would take a liberal view of his duty in the matter.—* T. G. 

Ver. 20. — A plea for personal consideration , The apostle now becomes more 
personal in his urgency. “ Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord : refresh 
my heart in Christ.” 

L Christians ougft*to aim at the spiritual gratification of each other. 
It is not well to make the hearts of the righteous sad (Ezek. xiii, 22). The apostle 
had care and anxiety and sadness enough to depress him, and it was natural he should 
seek some fresh joy from the obedience of hi& disciples. 

II. The obedience op Christians is a great source op refreshing to ministers.* 
The ready obedience of Philemon would revive the drooping spirit of the apostle, and 
inspire him with fresh vigour. As the refreshing was to be “ in the Lord ” as the aim 
of ail a Christian’s actions, so we see how constantly the apostle rejoiced and gloried 
in the Lord, and commended his example to his converts and to Christians generally. 

— -T, a *■ u 

Vers. 21, 22 , — The apostle's concluding appeal . He now glides Insensibly into the 
language of authority, which all along he had a right to assume. “Having confidence 
in thine obedience, I write unto thee, knowing that thou wilt do even beyond what 
1 say”, 

I. The most willing may be fairly urged to the course of duty. The apostle 
assures Philemon that he does not doubt his obedience, yet he thinks it necessary to 
stir up his pure mind to a remembrance of his obligations. 1. An obedient people 
make zealous ministers. 2. A good conscience ensures confidence in the wise and zealous 
conduct of life, “ Credit and a good conscience are shipped both in one bottom.” 3. A 
good heart entitles us to expect a liberal construction of the extent of our duty . The 
apostle seems here to hint that Philemon might possibly manumit his slave. That 

# the apostle had not demanded ; yet it was within the possible scope of Philemon’s liberal 

^understanding of his duty to Onesimus. 

The apostle bespeaks, on his approaching visit to Colossi, a favourable 
-“reception to Onesimus. “But withal prepare me also a lodging 'f for I hope that 
through your prayers I shall be granted to you.” 1. The presence of the apostle at 
Colossm would enable him to see that his expectations had not been disappointed. A 
Puritan writer says, “Who would not willingly receive Onesimus, coming as Paul’s 
harbinger, to provide him lodging ? ” 2. The most eminent servants of God need the 
prayers of the humblest in his Church, (X) Because they are exposed to many dangers 
and temptations. (2) Because they have a responsible charge in God’s kingdom. 
(3) Because their liberty to preach the gospel is often threatened, if not temporarily 
destroyed, by wicked men. (4) The apostle believed in the efficacy of prayer. The 
prayers of the Colossian household would or might unlock his prison-doors. “ The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availetk much” (Jas. v. 16). — T. C. 

Vers. 23 — -25. — Salutations and prayer, L Salutations. These are the expressions 
of Christian sympathy and kindness, 1. They are the salutations of the apostle's fellow- 
prisoner. “There salute thee Bpaphras my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus.” (1) 
Epaphras was a Colossian evangelist (Col. i. 7; iv. 12). (2) He was imprisoned at 
ll .me in the immediate society of the apostle, (a) This was an alleviation to both 
prisoners, on account of their common faith, their common hopes, and their common 
interests. Epaphras, as probably the younger man, would be very helpful to the 
apostle. (b) The cause of the imprisonment in both cases was “in Christ Jesus” 
Tt wr suffered for the preaching of his gospel. 2. They are the salutations of the 
apostle's fdlow-labouren* “Marcus” (Acts xii, 12), once temporarily estranged from 
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the apostle, but now a* bis side; jf’ TimPhflO)*' “LuS” °the beloved 
“ Demas,” w ^ ose SkfrcTiv 14). * The apostle was happily circumstanced, even 
physician an tiSStt ■ if « 


to the whole Philemon household.— I. u 
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